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DocumeEntT No. 45. 


Auditor's Forty first Annual Report of the receipts and expenditures of the City } 
of Boston and County of Suffolk for the financial year 1852~’53. 


Document No. 46. 
Lumber. Report of Committee on Conference on Election of Surveyor Gene- 
ralof. May 30, 1853. 
Document No. 47. 
Police and Watch. Report on the reorganization of. June 380, 1853. 


DocumEntT No. 48. 


Schools. Report on the consolidation of the Franklin, Johnson and Winthrop 
Grammar Schools. April 12, 1853. 


Document No. 49. 


Metropolitan Railroad. Report of the Joint Special Committee, with the Act 
annexed, July 7, 1853. 


Document No. 50. 


Cambridge Railroad. Report of the Joint Special Committee, with the Act 
annexed. July 7, 1853. 


Document No. 51. 


Public Lands. Communication of City Engineer, transmitting plan of City 
Lands in South Boston. July 7, 1853. 


DocumEnT No. 52. 


North Market Street Stores. Report and Order of Committee on Public Lands, 
on petition of Hon. Abbott Lawrence and others. July 14, 1853. 


Document No. 53. 
Public Buildings. Report of Superintendent. July 14, 1853. 


DocumEntT No. 54. 
Schools. Salaries of Teachers of. 


iv INDEX. 


Document No. 55. 
Truant Children. Quarterly Reports of Officers in relation to. July 18,1853. 


Document No. 55 1-2. 
Oration. By Timothy Bigelow, Esq. July 4, 1853. 


Document No. 56. 
Prisons, Reports of Inspectors of. July, 1853. 


Document No. 57. 


Liquor Law. Majority and Minority Reports on petition of Lyman Beccher 
and others. Sept. 5, 1853. 


Document No. 58. 
7 
New Lunatic Hospital. Report of Committee on. Sept. 12, 1853. 


Document No. 59. 
Streets. An Act concerning the grades of Streets and Ways. Sept. 15,1853. 


Document No. 60. 
Harbor. Report of the Joint Standing Committee for 1852, on Boston Harbor. 


Document No. 61. 
Fire Department. Sixteenth Annual Report. 


Document No. 62. 
Primary Schools. Semi-Annual Report of the Executive Committee of. Sept. 
13, 1853. 
Document No. 63. 


Back Bay Lands. Report of Joint Special Committee, with the proposition of 
the Siate Commissioners. Oct. 13, 1853. 


Document No. 64. 
Metropolitan Railroad. Majority Report, adverse to its location. Oct. 24, 
1853. 
Document No. 65. 
Schools. Report of the Annual Examination of. Novy. 1, 1853. 


Document No. 66. 
Metropolitan Railroad. Minority Report, in favor of its location. Oct. 31, 1853. 


Document No. 67. 


Steam Planing Mill. Report on the Petition of the Managers of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. Oct.81, 1853. 


Document No. 68. 
City Physician. Quarterly Report of. Oct. 1853. 


INDEX. v 


Document No. 69. ie 


Stables and Bowling Alleys. Report of Committee with the Act therein ree 
ferred to Nov. 3, 1853. 


: 


Document No. 70. 


New Lunatic Hospital. Report of Joint Special Committee on so much of the 
Mayor’s Address as relates to that subject. Nov. 3, 1853. 


DocumeEntT No. 71. 
Salary Bill. (As revised.) Nov. 3, 1853. 


DocumENT No. 72. 


Mechanic Riflemen. Report on their Petition to be refunded money paid for 
rent of Armory. Noy. 10, 1853. 


Document No. 73. 
Public Library. Annual Report of Trustees. Nov. 14, 1853. 


Document No. 74. 


Water Rates. Reports of Committee and Water Board, together with an 
Ordinance in additien to an Ordinance in relation to. 


Document No. 75. 


Timepieces. Communication of Professor E. N. Horsford respecting the regu- 
lation of. Dec. 1, 1853. 


Document No. 76. 
Fire Department. An Ordinance in relation to. Dec 5, 1853. 


Document No. ‘77. 
Primary Schools. Report on Teachers’ Salaries. Dec. 5, 1853. 


Document No. 78. 
Police and Waich. Ordinance providing for the organization of. Dec. 15, 1853. 


DocumMENnT No. 79. 


City Physician. Communication from, proposing a Sanitary Visitation of the 
City, in view of the approach of the Cholera. Dec. 19, 1853. 


Document No. 80. 
Public Lands. Report on Petition of C. C. Conley. Dec. 19, 1853. 


Document No. 81. 
Public Lands. Report of Commissioners on. Dec. 19, 1853. 


Document No. 82. 
City Debt. Reduction of. Dec. 22, 1853. 


DocumEntT No. 83. 
Police Court. Removal of to New Jail Yard. Dec. 26, 1853. 


Vi INDEX. 


Document No. 84. 
Streets. Encroachments on by private persons. Dec. 29, 1853. 


Document No. 85. ' 
Public Lands. Report of the Superintendent of. Dec. 30, 1853. 


Document No. 86. 
Lunatic Hospital. Annual Report of the Board of Visitors. 1853. 


Document No. 87. 
Boston Harbor. Duties of City Engineer respecting. Dec. 29, 1853. 


Document No. 88. 


Timepieces. Report of Committee on Fire Alarms on the regulation of. 
Dec. 29, 1853. 


Document No. 89. 
High School for Girls. Report on. Dee. 29, 1853. 


Document No. 90. 
Pearl Street Sidewalks. Report on petition of T. C. Leeds respecting. Dec.31, 
1853. 
Document No. 91. 
Schools. Superintendent’s Third Annual Report. Dec. 29, 1853. 


Document No. 92. 


Address of Hon, Benjamin Seaver, Mayor, on the occasion of his retiring from 
office. Dec. 31, 1853. 


Document No. 98. 


Address to the Members of the Common Council, by Henry J. Gardner, Esq. 
Dec. 29, 1853, 
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City Document—No. 45. 


AULD DTORSS 


FORTY-FIRST 


ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


OF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON, 


AND THE 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 


FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


1852---53. 


1852, May 1, (Goth ineluded) 30 Aprin, 1858. 


BOSTON: 
1853. 


J. H. EASTBURN, CITY PRINTER. 


CITM OF BOSTON: 


In Common Council, June 23, 1853. 


Ordered, That the Auditor of Accounts be and he 
hereby is authorized to cause to be printed and distrib- 
uted for the information of the inhabitants of the City, 
Twelve Thousand Five Hundred copies of the Auditor’s 
Forty-first Annual Report, being an Account of the Re- 
ceipts and Expenditures for the year 1852-53, together 
with copies of the Treasurer's Accounts-for the same 
year. 

Sent up for concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
| June 27, 1853. 


Passed in concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


A true copy. 
Attest: S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 


OP LY: On.P Bi STON). 


To tHe HonorABLE City CounNcIL. 
Auditor's Office, June 23d, 1853. 


In conformity with the requirements of the Ordin- 
ance, the Auditor of Accounts has now the honor to 
submit the Forty-first Annual Report of Receipts and 
Expenditures of the City of Boston and County of Suf- 
folk, being for the financial year which commenced Ist 
May, 1852, and ended with the 30th day of April, 
1853. 


It will be seen by the Treasurer’s accounts, that the 
actual Cash Receipts into the Treasury, on City and 
County account, including the Water Works, have 


been 4,497,042 78 
And that the actual Cash Payments have 
been 4,251,000 21 


Leaving a Balance at the close of the 246,042 57 
year, of 

To which add the Balance on hand at 
the commencement of the year, say 72,640 98 


his account at the close of this > $818,683 55 


We have the cash Balance shown by 
year, amounting to 


‘f 


This is, however, a nominal Balance, as we owe more 
than that amount to the Water Works. 


The Income on account of the Water Works, includ- 
ing loans negotiated on that account in London, 
amounted to 2,153,015 23 

While the Expenditures, including also 
the payment of Loans which have ma- 
tured, amounted to only 1,599,081 08 


Leaving a Balance to their credit of $553,934 15 


This Balance it has been deemed advisable to use for 
other City purposes, instead of letting it lay idle and 
borrowing the same amount, as the Treasurer is 
authorized to do, under existing orders of the City 
Council. - These orders will be used as occasion re- 
quires, and the money obtained on them will be 
appropriated to meet the claims on account of the 
Water Works, as fast as they become due. 


The Expenditures on County Account haye been 
$107,087 72 in addition to $8,307 32 paid for Sala- 
ries to County Officers, making the total of pay- 


_ ments, 115,345 09 
The whole income on this account has 
amounted to only 49,334 93 


Leaving a Balance against the County, of $66,010 16 
Tc 


These Expenditures are principally authorized by 
County Authorities, wholly independent of the City 
Council. 


The Crry Desr, it will be seen by reference to that 
part of this Report which is appropriated to that sub- 


5 


ject, amounts to $1,886,459 55, being a reduction from 
the amount of last year, of $14,996 §9. There is 
included in this total, an item of $34,720, being the 
amount paid for a lot of Land on which it was intend- 
ed to erect a Public Library. After the purchase and 
payment for this location, it was found so unsatisfactory 
to the public, that it was thought advisable to re-sell it ; 
and, although this was done without any loss to the 
City, yet this item necessarily swells the amount of the 
City Debt to that extent, as the proceeds of the re-sale 
could not be realized within the financial year, so as to 
offset the original charge. The rebuilding of the 
Boylston School House, destroyed by the Fort Hill fire 
in July last, has caused an extra expenditure of over 
$27,000. The enlargement of the accommodations at 
the House of Correction by the erection of new Work 
Shops and a Chapel, has required an appropriation of 
$10,000. . The improvement of the Public Lands, 
including the filling up of the South Bay, have cost 
$76,000; the drainage of the Back Bay and the exten- 
sion of Church Street connected therewith, cost about 
$40,000; besides which, several of the annual appro- 
priations, which had been reduced from the Auditor’s 
Estimates, have been much increased, and all these de- 
ficiencies have necessarily been supplied by special 
Loans. With regard to Loans it must be bore in 
mind that our Ordinances require that all works that 
are undertaken, other than those for which actual ap- 
propriations are made at the commencement of the 
financial year, (1st of May,) can only be paid for by 
Loans, authorized expressly for such objects. ‘This rule 
applies to all deficiencies in the Original Appropria- 
tions, as well as to all other expenditures not foreseen 
and provided for in the original Appropriation Bill ; 
hence our loans must be increased for every new Ex- 
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penditure, although there might be, at the time, funds 
in the Treasury equal to the amount of the Loans re- 
quired. ‘This course becomes necessary from the fact 
that all excess of income over the estimated income, is, 
by the Ordinance, pledged for the redemption of the 
City Debt, and is to be used for that purpose and for 
no other. (See R. O., p. 122.) 


The Pusiic Lanps and Sourn Bay ImpRovEeMENTS 
have absorbed this year about $76,000. ‘The contract 
with Mr. Evans for filling up the South Bay expired 
on the Ist of February last. Although some work con- 
nected with this undertaking has been done, general 
operations on that territory have since that time, been 
suspended, waiting the final decision of the Council; 
meantime the subject has been investigated in all its 
bearings by the Committee on Public Lands and others. 
A Report has recently been made by the last Commit- 
tee who had the subject in hand. - They state that two 
million two hundred and seventy-five thousand—(2,275,- 
000) square feet have been filled to an average eleva- 
tion of fourteen feet above tide water, and that the ac- 
tual cost of the same amounts to $227,837 95, which 
is about 10 cents per square foot for the whole terri- 
tory, or 13% cents per square foot for the land exclu- 
sive of streets. To complete the proposed improve- 
ments upon the whole territory, conformably to a plan 
lately recommended to the Council will cost an addi- 
tional sum of, say $242,000; or should the proposed 
pile wharf and the proposed elevation of the grade of 
the whole tract be dispensed with, the additional cost 
would be reduced to the sum of about $177,000. 

That portion lying northeast of Brookline street, 
can be completed for $112,000; or if completed so far 
as to construct at present but three of the (proposed) 
six docks, the cost will be reduced to less than $60,000. 


7 

The investment of so large a sum as $227,000, makes 
it of pre-eminent importance that the premises should 
be, as soon as possible, rendered available; and the 
Committee recommend that the whole subject be refer- 
red to the new Board of Public Land Commissioners, 
with authority to decide, after they shall have carefully 
investigated the subject, upon the best plan for com- 
pleting the improvements on that portion lying north- 
east of Brookline street, and then proceed to conclude 
a contract with such person or persons as they may 
select, who will enter into covenant with sufficient se- 
curity to faithfully perform the work and warrant the 
same for a reasonable time. 


Our Scuoots have absorbed the usual portion of the 
City Revenue. Two new Primary School Houses have 
been erected, and five others have been altered and 
improved. A new Grammar School House has been 
built to accommodate the Boylston School in place of 
the one destroyed by fire in July last. About $15,000 
has been expended in altering and improving the Brim- 
mer, Mayhew and Eliot School Houses, so that they 
now accommodate a much larger number of pupils 
than formerly; the result has been a reduction of the 
number of Schools, and also a reduction of the number 
of male teachers, thereby producing a seving in salaries 
of about $10,000 per annum, besides surrendering to 
the City, for sale or for other purposes, two of the 
Grammar School Houses. The Otis School House in 
Lancaster Street has been sold for $16,500, and the 
Adams School House in Mason Street 1s now improved 
partly by the newly established Normal School and 
partly by the Public Library. <A continuation of the 
consolidation system is proposed for the present year, 
and if carried out will result in the releasing of one- 


8 
more of the present Grammar School Houses to the 
City for sale or for other uses, thus making a still further 
reduction of cost in our School establishment. The 


Expenditure of this year for School purposes has been 
$329,000 20. 


Back Bay Drartnacr.—Considerable expenditures 
have been made this year in constructing a large Com- 
mon Sewer, extending from Tremont Street across the 
Public Garden and Mill Dam to the tide water in 
Charles River. By this means, when completed, all 
the property on the Back Bay, west of Pleasant and 
Charles Streets, from Tremont Street to the Western 
Avenue, will be furnished with proper means of Drain- 
age, which it has long needed. Connected with this 
work was the extension of Church Street from South 
Cedar Street to Tremont, which opens a communica- 
tion from the Providence Depot to the south part of 
the City, via Tremont Street. As these improvements 
cannot fail to contribute much to the value of all the 
real estate in that extensive and rapidly increasing 
section of the City, there seems to be little doubt that 
the money thus expended will, before many years be 
returned again to the Treasury in the form of addition- 
al taxes, based on the increased valuation of the prop- 


erty in that locality, which these improvements will 
evidently warrant, 


~Warer Works.—According to the terms of the acts of 
the Legislature for supplying the City with pure water, 
which authorized the interest, &c. to be charged to the 
cost of the works for two years after they were finish- 
ed, the construction account is now considered closed. 
The net cost to the City of this enterprize, including 
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all Interest and deducting all Revenue, up to the 30th 
April last, is $5,397,490 36. 


Although the Construction account is nominally clos- 
ed, yet there will be considerable expense necessary to 
extend the works to meet the continually increasing’ 
demand for the water in new localities. The estimated 
expenditures on this account for the coming year is 
about $60,000. This, with a like sum to cover the 
cost of carrying on the works, and keeping them in re- 
pair, added to the excess of Interest on the Water 
Loans beyond the revenue from the Water rates and 
other income, will amount to about $120,000, which is 
to be provided for in this year’s Appropriation Bill. ‘The 
number of Water takers at the close of this financial 
year was 17,229, being an increase of 954 over the 
last year. The estimated revenue from Water Rates 
for the year 1853-54 is $190,000. 


The Balance of the Boston WatTeER Scrip, authorized 
by the acts of the Legislature to be issued to pay for 
the cost, has been negotiated in London, payable in the 
year 1871, at the rate of 4’¢ per cent. Interest. : 

A statement of the Loans on this account, the time 
when they become due, &c., will be found under the 
head of Water Debt; and in the Appendix will be found 
a detailed account of the whole cost of the works and 
much other interesting matter on this subject: The 
usual statements required by the Ordinances from this 
Department are also annexed—all of which are rosea 
fully submitted. 


ELISHA COPELAND, 
' Auditor of Accounts. 


SYNOPSIS 
AUDITOR’S ANNUAL REPORT 


FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


1852-53. 


1 May, 1852, (both included, ) 1853, April 80. 


The Ner Exprenpirures of the year are chargeable 
to the respective Appropriations in the following pro- 
portions. 

N. B. Lach item is charged with its own Incidental 
Expenses, including Salaries, and in like manner is cred- 
ited with its proportion of all the income, viz :— 


ADVERTISING and NEWSPAPERS, 2,804 32 
ANNUITIES, - - “ . - 843. 92 
BRIDGES, » . . - - 3,206 52 
BELLS and CLOCKS, - . a 2,294 63 
BURIAL GROUNDS, - « P 1,638 75 


BOSTON HARBOR, . ES 3S GG 
COMMON, &c., ey jag te TG B91. TA 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 66,010 11 


os 


Amount carried forwar?é., $96,500 56 


SYNOPSIS—1852-53. 


Amount brought forward, 


ENGINEER'S DEPARTMENT, - 
ELECTION EXPENSES, - - 
FIRE DEPARTMENT, including Ex- 
penditures on account of Members in- 
jured or killed while on duty, - 
FUEL and LIGHTS, 
for City Hall, Faneuil Hall, and other 
Public Offices, ~ - - “ 
FURNITURE, for the same, - - 
FOURTH OF JULY, Celebration of, - 
HOUSE or CORRECTION, exclusive 
of new Workshops, &c., = 
HOUSE or INDUSTRY, DEER ISL. 
AND, &c. . - - 
HEALTH anp QUARANTIN E DE- 
PARTMENTS, - - - 
INDEPENDENT DAY—See Fourth of 
July. 
INTEREST, - - ° : 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSES, Viz: 
Annual Visit of the City Government 
to the Quarantine Establishment, and 
to visit and inspect the Islands in the 
Harbor; Visits to other Cities ; Enter- 
tainment of Strangers; Carriage hire ; 
Steamboat and Railroad fares and other 
Expenses of the City Government, and 
of its Standing and Special Committees; 
Cleaning of the City Hall; Rent and 
Fuel for City Criey’s Receiving Room ; 
Recording Deeds to the City; new 
Flag Staff on the Common; Books, 
Maps; Removing dangerous Walls, 


Amount carried forward, 


96,500 
6,183 
1,709 


74,760 1 


1,650 
1,514 
6,425 
17,689 
59,801 


73,182 


69,492 


69 


ays) 


$408,910 60 


12 SYNOPSIS-—185 2-53. 


Amount brought forward, 
and all incidental expenses not charged 
under some other head, - - ~ 
LAW EXPENSES, FEES, DAMAGES 
recovered against the City, and Ex- 
penses of Solicitor’s Office, - - 
LIBRARY—PUBLIC, ~ - - 
LUNATIC HOSPITAL, - “ : 
LAMPS—See Streets. 
MARKET, - - ° ° - 
MILITIA, Ammunition, Rent of Armo- 
_ ries, and Gas Lights, - ~ - 
OVERSEERS or rut POOR, anp oTHER 
POOR, - F 2 ‘ ‘ 
OLD CLAIMS, - . - - 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS, exclusive of 
School Houses and County Buildings, 
POLICE, 
Day Police, - - 38,398 96 
Night Watch, . 87,716 69 


eames RES GE ETEEES TOE! 


PRINTING anp STATIONERY, - 

PAVING—See Streets. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—See Library. 

SCHOOLS ann SCHOOL HOUSES, 

SEWERS anp DRAINS, including In- 
ternal Health and Public Lands, - 

SALARIES ann CLERK HIRE, not 


charged elsewhere, - - x 


STREETS, viz: 

- Pavine, &e, - - 177,506 71 
WIDENING, . - 74,724 75 

_ Lieurine, - = 83,751 29 


SS 


408,910 60 
10,104 32 
16,741 44 

4,811 86 
1,245 88 
4,102 75 


1,519 83 


25,062 68 
2.846 47 


9,789 74 


126,115 65 
8,318 99 


329,800 20 
34,207 15 


33,058 89 


330,982 75 


Amount carried forward, $1,352,619 20 


SYNOPSIS—1852—538. 13 

Amount brought forward, 3 $1,352,619 20 
TRUANTS—Salaries, &c. to Truant 

Officers and others, ” - ° 2,311 20 


WATCH—See Police. 
WIDENING STREETS—See Streets. 


Payments on account of the Or Mh oe $1,354,930 40 
expenditures, ~ = : 


The following Payments are of a different 
Class, viz: 

HOUSE or CORRECTION 
New Workshops and 


Chapel, : ° - 9,553 06 
CITY DEBT—Balance of 

Loans negotiated, - - 319,639 44 
LIBRARY—Site for a new 

Building, - - - 384,720 00. 
PUBLIC LANDS anp 

SOUTH BAY, ..- aL Oue ee kD 
RAILROAD JUBILEE of 

1851, - “ . POM SY | 


WEBSTER OBSEQUIES, 10,407 56 
WHARF LOT at East Bos- 


ton, - - - - 3,150 00 
— 453,920 34 


$1,808,850 74 


oom nena awenamennrsconiomniced 


ORDINARY Payments, - - 1,354,930 40 
EXTRAORDINARY Payments, - 453,920 34 


#1,808,850 74 


—— 
(KLASSE A LY 


14. SYNOPSIS—1 852-53. 


The Ner Revenve of the year has been derived from 
the following sources—Each item has been charged with 
its proportion of Incidental expenses, as in the account 
of payments, viz: 


POT epee a3. . MgO eeRaIeD 
Rei rutiies Watch ko ct 12,994 65 
FEES, 2 Vi tho O98 BT OG 2612 28 
LICENSES, tess le 604 00 
PY. SCALES iim : +) Mee. We 1,410 29 


Revenue from the Ordinary sources, 
and applicable to payment of the > $1,302,137 21 
Ordinary expenditures of the City, 


. The following items are of a different 
class, viz: 
BONDS, &c., - - 172,508 41 
LAND SALES, - - 17,633 27 
LIBRARY—Trust Fund, 1,260 66 
MILITIA BOUNTY, unpaid, 83 50 
SCHOOL FUND, : 5,000 695 
WATER WORKS, Balance, 

including loans, - §098,9384 15 

—_—_——_ _ 750,920 64 


TOTAL REVENUE, ~ - 2,053,057 85 
TOTAL PAYMENTS, ” “ 1,808,850 74 


Balance at the commencement of the 

year 1853-54, : - - $244,207 11 
Add, Drafts drawn by the Auditor but 

_ not yet presented at the Treasury, viz: 


Amount carried forward, $244,207 11 


SYNOPSIS—1852—53. 


Amount brought forward, 


Bills and Accounts, -. 3,271 60 
Temporary Water Loan, 17,000 00 
Water Scrip, ~ - 2,000 00 


Gp Debt. © - =" 9390839 


TTT I aegenens PEC ETRE 


Deduct, Payments by Treasurer, of 
amounts drawn for and charged. by 
the Auditor in his last year’s accounts, 
but which were not presented for pay- 
ment at the close of that year, viz: 

Temporary Water Loan, 25,500 00 

City Debt, - - - 16,567 00 

Water Scrip, - : a 1,000 00 

Library Trust Fund, ~ 1,000 00 

Water Works, - - 212 ac 


ee 


Balance on hand 30th of April, 1852, 
per Treasurer’s account, - - 


Balance on hand 30th of April, eke 
per Treasurer’s account, 


15 
$244,207 11 


46,174 99 


290,382,10 


44.339 53 
246,042 57 


72,640 98 


$318,683 55 


A Per BH O-r. B.C AIL. O.N §:; 
1852-53. 


Statement of the Appropriations made by the City 
Council to meet the EXPENDITURES of the City of 
Boston, and the County of Suffolk, for the Financial 
Year which began with the first day of May, 1852, and 
ended with the last day of April, 1853. Also a state- 
ment of the Drafts made by the Auditor on the Treasur- 
er against said appropriations. 

N. B. The original appropriations were subsequently 
varied, by transfers and additions, made by authority of 
the City Council, so as to meet the excess of payments 
over the appropriations as here shown. 


Object of the Appropriation. Amount of Original | Expenditures per 


Appropriation. | Auditor’s account.] 
ADAG CSpot 4 ef ee 850 00 843 92 
Advertising, - eae - - 2,800 00 2,795 32 
Bells and Clocks, - - - + - 1,500 00 1,060 63 
Burial Grounds, CS Se Rae Ria) Lr 2,500 00 2,519 00 
MGC ete kin Bi te.) Serve due 4,000 00 1,823 19 
Boston Harbor, - yin eee - 1,500 00 1,846 40 
County of Suffolk, - - - - 95,000 00 107,037 72 
SRDOD, 6 ek eh et A aves 9,500 00 16,821 71 
City Debt, iets or OO cs A net aan 54,000 00 54,000 00 
External Health, - + - - - 3,000 00 2,415 79 
Engine Houses, Oy Pt oe sa er 2,000 00 1,099 16 
Fire Department, - - - - - 63,000 00 70,976 25 
Gas Fixtures, - - - + - - 8,000 00 10,355 96 
House of Correction, mi 94) tiie - - 35,500 00 35,172 16 
House of Industry, &e., - - * - 80,000 00 84,338 56 
Internal Health, - - i il - 70,000 00 101,272 16 
Interest, . 5 RSI ara 100,000 00 105,254 57 
Incidental Expenses, athe) Lis - 35,000 00 59,629 31 
Lamps, _- She A =! unde 65,000 00 74,485 43 
Lunatic Hospital, - > ° “ - 22,000 00 20,013 27 
Market, - ra es a aa 3,000 00 3,053 21 


Amounts carried forward, $658,150 00 $756,813 72 
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Object of ss achiorta thin Amount of Original | Expenditures per 


Appropriation. Auditor’s accounts. 

Amounts brought ole hia Be ber. |e $658,150 00 $756,813 72 
Militia Bounty, - - : : 5,000 00 5,440 00 
Overseers of the Poor, - - - - 30,200 00 27,700 00 
Old Claims, - - - : - . 5,000 00 2,846 47 
Paving, - S - - - - - 100,000 00 184,953 10 
Polite, °'- - : - > - 40,000 00 41,145 90 
Public Buildings, : - > . - 6,000 00 8,776 24 
Printing, &., - ° . - - - 7,000 00 8,318 99 
Public Library, - rer > - 2,000 00 4,811 86 
Reserved Fund, - - + Fan, fs 25,000 00 Transferred. 
Schools, $285,000,—viz : 

Instructors, Grammar Schools, - - 123,500 00 130,531 18 

Instructors, Primary Schools, - - 65,000 00 62,508 33 

Grammar Schools, Incidentals, - = 45,500 00 36,053 08 

Grammar School Houses,_ - - : 00,000 00 15,439 74 

Primary Schools, Incidentals, - . 25,000 00 22,231 46 

Primary School Houses, - - - 34,500 00 85,823 09 
Sewers and Drains, - - . - . 20,000 00 33,186 28 
Salaries, - - - 65,000 00 66,252 98 
Unliquidated Claims re: Widening Streets 20,000 00 10,848 56 
Widening Streets, - - 50,000 00 68,095 12 
Watch, - - - - ° ° . 85,000 00 87,803 96 
Original Appropriations, - - . : 1,411,850 00 1,609,580 06 

Add—by Loans, viz: 

Boylston Sahoal House, Rebuilding, - - 28,000 00 27,644 45 
Library, Land fora Building, - > . 84,720 00 | 84,720 00 
House of Correction. 

New Work Shops and Chapel, . - 10,000 00 | 9,553 06 
Wharf Lot at East Boston, - - - 3,150 00 8,150 00 
Loans—to meet deficiencies, - - 2 | 202,500 00 
Appropriations and Loans, w 2 Mere Yes 1,690,220 00 1,684,647 57 
Expenditures, - . - - - - 1,684,647 57 | —_——__ncos 

Balance, - > ~ - - - 5,572 43 
if \ 
Excess of Means over Expenditures, : : - “ 5,572 43 
To which is to be added audited accounts uncalled for at the 

Treasury, and which will be provided for in next year’s Ap- 

propriation Bill, - Sotho he Mey ie tyy 7 OS seh ie, Sere 3,201 36 
Excess of Means over actual Payments, $8,773 79 

SFA STI St 


See Ways and Means. 


WAYS AND 
1$52-53. 


Statement of the Estimated Way anp Means otf 


MEANS. 


Hg 


meeting the EXPENDITURES of the City of Boston, 
and the County of Suffolk, for the Financial Year 
1852-53, with an account of the Actual Receipts dur- 


ing that year. 


Sources. 


| Estimated Receipts. 


Actual Receipts. 


Burial Grounds, 
Boylston School ape 
County of Suffolk, 
External Health, . 
Fire Department, 

Fees, &c.—City Clerk, 


City Registrar, 
Hay Weigher, . 
Grammar School Houses, . 


House of Correction, 
House of Industry, &c., 
Interest, 


Instructors Grammar Schools, 


Internal Health, 
Incidentals, . 
Lunatic Hospital, 
Lamps, . 
Military Bounty, 
Market, ° 
Overseers of the Poor, 
Paving, : 

Police, ‘ 
Primary Schools, . 
Primary School Houses, 
Public Buildings, 
Rents, : 

Sewers, 

School Fund, , 
Unclaimed Drafts, 
Widening Streets, 
Taxes of 1852, 

Taxes outstanding, . 
Watch, . ; 


Actual Income, 
Estimated Income, 


Excess of Income over Estimates, ° 
Excess of Appropriations and Loans over payments as stated 


on page 17, . 


Surplus Balance, 


| 


1,700 
40,000 


250 
3,600 
1,300 


16,000 
21,000 
30,000 


11,000 


16,250 
2,500 
5,000 


1,800 
2,000 
6,500 


65,000 
9,000 
5,000 
5,000 


1,108,950 
60,000 


"$1,411,850 00 


00 | 2,080 25 
| 53 81 

00 | 49,334 93 
| 318 00 

00 | 102 51 
1,589 78 

He 1,626 50 
00 1,410 29 
200 00 

00 17,482 71 
00 24,536 81 
00 35,762 02 
54 99 

00 16,734 64 
1,554 34 

00 19,967 39 
00 1,090 10 
00 5,523 50 
360 00 

00 2,337 19 
00 8,146 39 
00 6,428 68 
18 83 

103 50 

351 75 

00 72,994 65 
00 18,340 22 
00 5,500 65 
00 | 00 00 
4,218 93 

00 1,165,912 23 
00 61,766 O1 
87 27 


Seed 


$1,525,988 87 


72 | Se ERNE 


e e 


1,525,988. 87 
1,411,850 00 


114,138 87 
8,773 79 


NS 


: $122,912 66 


Le 


SUS SLE WRT 
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The foregoing balance of $122,912 66, resulting from 
the actual business of the year, belongs to the Sinking 
Fund, or ComMMIrrert oN THE REDUCTION OF THE CiTY 
Dest, and is placed at their disposal in conformity 
with the 9th section of the Ordinance on Finance. 


The following extract from a Report made to the City 
Council in March last, by His Honor the Mayor, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance, on the subject 
of Appropriations, Loans and Transfers, will explain the 
system by which the above result 1s produced. 


‘It will be borne in mind by the members of the City 
Council, that no money can be drawn for by the Audi- 
tor, or be paid by the Treasurer, unless the same has 
been previously granted by a special vote ; hence the 
necessity of applying to the Council for additional 
means, if, from any cause, an original appropriation 
falls short. The additional means thus asked for can 
only be furnished by an authorized transfer from some 
appropriation which can spare it, or by an authorized 
loan. 

“Tf, at the closing up of the Auditor’s books, at. the 
end of the financial year, on the 30th April next, there 
is found to be any excess of Income over the original 
estimated Income; or any excess of appropriations, 
(original or by additions) over the actual payments 
these balances are all carried to the credit of the Com- 
mittee on the Reduction of the City Debt, and must be 
applied to that object, and to no other purpose what- 
ever.—See Ordinance on Finance, sect. 9 and 10, page 
ceeds O. 

“Thus in the present year, the Original appropria- 
tion for Sewers and Drains was $20,000, and the esti- 
mated income for the same was §9,000—the actual 
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expenditures having exceeded the original appropria- 
tion, an additional amount must be asked for, and be 
granted by the City Council, although the actual in- 
come has exceeded the estimated income several thou- 
sand dollars. ‘The excess of income in this case, or in 
any other similar case, cannot be applied to the addi- 
tional wants of that department, but it must go to the 
credit of the Committee on the Debt; and it will be 
available for the reduction of the same in the next 
year’s accounts. In this way we have reason to hope 
that there will be a balance at the close of this finan- 
cial year, of some forty or fifty thousand dollars, to be 
thus applied to the reduction of the City debt.” 


TAXES. 


The amount of Taxes assessed on the Real and Per- 
sonal Estates in the City of Boston in past years have 
been as follows: , 


NV. B. For an account of Taxes assessed, abated, paid and lost in 
the last twelve years, see statement in Appendix. 


For amount of the annual Tax appropriated to the Public nh dan 
since 1841, see 2 ia i 


1852. 
Valuation of Real Estate, - - 110,699,200 00 
Valuation of Personal Estate, - 76,980,800 00 


Total Valuation, - + + — = *$187,680,000 00 


At $6.40 per $1,000, is . - 1,201,152 00 
No. of Polls 28,9838 at $1.50 each, is 43,474 50 
Total Tax for 1852, - - - 1,244,626 50 
Decrease from 1851, 
Personal Estate, $1,607,700, being 2.045 per ct. 
Real Estate increase 
over 1851, . 1,340,700, being 1.226 


Net Decrease from 1851, 267,000, being 0.142 per ct. 
Polls, Increase 538, being 1.89 


* Valuation of 1842—$106,723,700. 
Increase in 10 years $80,956,000 00. 
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1851. 


Valuation of Real Estate, - s 
Valuation of Personal Estate, , 


Total Valuation, : “= - 


At $7.00 per $1,000, is . 
No. of Polls 28,445 at $1.50 each, is 


Total Tax for the year 1851, - 
Increase over 1850, 


109,358,500 00 
78,588,500 00 


Omran 


§187,947,000 00 


1,315,629 00 
42.667 50 


$1,358,296 50 


Real Estate, ‘+ $4,265,100, being 4.058 per cent. 


Personal Estate, 3,681,400, 
Total, 7,946,500 
Polls, increase, 447,000 


4,914 


4.414 
1.524 


The Valuation of the whole property of the City of 
Boston in 1851, by the Valuation Committee of the 
State of Massachusetts, appointed in 1850, was §213,- 
310,067 00, being $25,363,067 00 more than the City 
valuation of that year. This State valuation includes 
the property belonging to the City which is never esti- 


mated in the City valuation. 
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1850. 
Valuation of Real Estate, - - 105,098,400 00 
Valuation of Personal Estate, - - ‘74,907,100 00 
Total Valuation, - - - - §180,000,500 00 
At $6.80 per $1,000, is - * - ° 1,224,003 40 
No. of Polls 28,018 at $1.50 each, is 42.027 00 
Total Tax for the year 1850, - - $1,266,030 40 


Increase over 1849, 
Real Estate, $2,265,900, being 2.203 per cent. 


Personal Estate, 3,554,400, 4,98] 

Total, 5,820,300, 3.042 

Polls, decrease, 345, 12.200 loss 

1849. 

Valuation of Real Estate, - - 102,827,500 00 
Valuation of Personal Estate, - - 71,852,700 00 
Total Valuation, - - - - $174,180,200 00 
At $6.50 per $1,000, is - - - 1,132,171 30 
No. of Polls 28,363 at $1.50 each, is 42.544 50 
Total 'Tax for the year 1849, - - $1,174,715 80 


Increase over 1848, 
Property, Real, 2,424,300, being 2.414 per cent. 
Personal, 4,027,900, 5.982 
Total, 6,452,200, being 3.846 
Polls, 637, 2.297 
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, 1848. 
Valuation of Real Estate, - - 100,403,200 00 
Valuation of Personal Estate, - 67,324,800 00 
Total Yalnation, - - - - §167,728,000 00 
At $6.50 per 41, 000, is - 1,090,232 00 
No. of Polls 27,726 at $1.50 each, is 41,589 00 
Total Tax for 1848, - - : $1,131,821 00 


Increase over 1847, viz: 


Property, Real, 2,638,700, being about 2.70 per ct. 


Personal, 2,728,900, ee 


Total, 5,367,600, being 3.31 per cent. 
Polls, 718, 2.66 


In 1847. The Valuation was 162,860,400—Tax 86 __ per 1,000 


1846. 
1845. 
1844. 
1843. 
1842. 


148,839,600 6 
135,948,700 5 70 
118,450,300 6 
110,046,000 6 20 


106,723,700 5 70 


CITY EXPENDITURES. 


Srarement of the Expenditures made on account of — 
the City of Boston, during the financial year 1852-53. 


Commencing with the first day of May, 1852, and ending 
with the last day of April, 1853. 


N. B. The Expenditures on account of the Counry 
or SurroLtk, which comprises the City of Boston and 
the Towns of Chelsea, North Chelsea and Winthrop, are 
am a separate account. 


ANNUITIES, 


Paid to sundry individuals the stipulated 
annuities granted to them on account of 
lands taken to widen streets, 543 92 

Paid to two other individuals, 
annuities granted to them on ) 
other accounts, 200 00 


843 92 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per 
item No. 1 of his account, 768 92 
Amount not yet called for, 75 00 
843 92 


AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 


Amount paid to the Auditor of Accounts at 
sundry times, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Accounts, to enable him to pay in 
advance, such bills against the City, as 
circumstances require to be paid before 


Amount carried forward, ro | $843. 92 


4 
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Amount brought forward, 


the regular day of payment, which is the 
first day of every month. 
Per item No. 43 of Treasurer’s account, 


This amount is refunded by the Auditor, and ap- 
pears to his credit in ttem No. 89 of Treasurer’s ac- 
count. 


ADVERTISING. 


Paid for nine daily Newspapers, and for ad- 
vertising in the same at the rate of $300 
per annum, from 3lst March, 1852, to Ist 
April, 1853, 2,700 OU 

For one paper in East Boston, 
and one in South Boston, and 
for advertising in the same at 
$52 per annum each, from Ist 
May, 1852, to 31st March, 


1853, 95 32 
| Per item No. 2 of Treasurer’s 
account, 2,495 32 
Amount not yet called for, 300 00 
2,795 32 
BRIDGES. 


Repairs on the Free Bridges, viz: 
Nortx Bripce, to South Boston, 


sundry repairs, 1,146 13 
Soutu Bripce, to South Boston, 
sundry repairs, 465 79 
Repairing Buoy, 30 00 
A495 79 


Cuexsea Point Bripce.—Repairs, 29 52 
East Boston anp CHELSEA BripGeE. 
Repairs on this Bridge, 85 08 
Care of the same, 
hoisting draw, &c. 
four months, 66 67 
151 75 


Per item No. 6 of Treasurer’s account, 


Amount carried forward, 


$843 92 


900 00 


1,823 19 


$6,362 43 


BELLS AND CLOCKS—B. HARBOR—B. HOUSE. 21 


Amount brought forward, 


BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


For ringing eight bells, in different parts of 
the City, to denote the hours of the 


day, 610 00 
For winding up and regulating 

fourteen Public Clocks, 390 63 
For ordinary repairs, 45 00 


Extra repairs on West Church Clock, 15 00 


Per item No. 3 of Treasurer’s account, 


BOSTON HARBOR. 


Wages of the Boatmen, 730 00 
Rent of Harbor Master’s Office 
and Sign for do., 150 75 


Cost of a partial survey of the 
Harbor, made under the direc- 
tion of the City Engineer, by 
order of the Committee on 


External Health, 814 40 
For raising a sunken vessel from 

South Boston Flats, 40 00 
Repairs and painting for the boat, 28 20 
Fuel for Harbor Master’s Office, Oui 
Newspapers and Advertising fordo. . 17 00 
Stationery, 18 80 


Assistance to former Harbor Master, 35 00 


to present do. 5 50 . 


Per item No. 5 of Treasurer’s account, 


BOYLSTON SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Cost of rebuilding a new School House on 
the site of the old Boylston School 
House, on Fort Hill, which house was 
destroyed by fire on the 10th of July 


1852 : ; 
Clearing away the old Rubbish, 
cleaning Bricks, &c. 668 14 
Payments on Masons’ and Car- 
‘penters’ Contracts, 22,750 00 


Amounts carried forward, $23,418 14 


£6,362 43 


1,060 63 


1,846 40 


$9,269 46 
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® Amounts brought forward, $23,418 14 $9,269 46 
Other payments, including cost 
of a Belfry, 1,726 39 
Plans, Specifications and Models, 226 63 
Black Boards, 5,036 feet, 403 88 
Iron fence, 88 1-2 feet, 311 85 
Warming Apparatus, . 1,557 56 


Per item No. 7 of Treasurer’s account, 27,644 45 


BURIAL GROUNDS. 


Expenditures for general improvements and 
embellishment of the Burial Grounds, and 
other incidental Expenses of that Depart- 
ment, viz: 

Corrs Hitt Grounps. 

Sundry Expenditures, 100 62 
Services of a special Po- 

lice Officer to over- 

see these Grounds 


during the year, A402 00 
502 62 
Sourh Ground, Washington 
street, 519 55 
Granary Ground, Tremont street, 141 60 
East Boston Grounds, 152 00 
CrentraLGround, Boylston street, 62 34 
Cuare. Ground, 'T'remont street, (158 O1 
Repairing Tombs, digging Graves 
for the Poor, &c., 71 50 
Funerat Cars, Harnesses, &c. 
Repairs on them, 203 A9 : 
Painting, 77 00 
Care and Cleaning | 
one year, 50 00 
New Hearss, 225 00 
HarneEsskEs, : 
Two sets of new, 60 00 
STABLE for Storage of 
Funeral Cars, 
one year’s rent, 175 00 
790 49 


ee ee ee 


Amounts carried forward, $2,398 11 $36,913 91 


CITY DEBT—COMMON. 


Amounts brought forward, $2,398 11 
Buanx Books, Printing Station- 
ery and Postage for the Super- 
intendent’s office and for the 

office of City Registrar, 104 74 

Toots and Seep, 16 15 


Per item No. 4 of T'reasurer’s account, 


The Income from this Department this year has 
been $2,080 25, per item No. 51 of Treasurer's ac- 
count, : 


CITY DEBT. 


The Committee on the reduction of the City 
Debt have been charged, by the Auditor 
with the whole amount of the City Debt 
which became due in this financial year, 
amounting to 380,039 44 

Also with the payment of notes 
taken up which were not yet 
due, amounting to 34,600 00 

Making the total of notes paid or 
provided for this year, 

Of this amount, viz : A14,639 44 

There remained uncalled for at 
the Treasury at the close of 
the year, 23,903 39 


ee 


Leaving, 390,736 05 
To which is to be added, pay- 

ment of the amount outstand- 

ing last year, as stated in Re- 

port No. 40, page 27, 16,567 00 
Making the payments by the 

Treasurer, per item No. 9 r 407,303 05 


his account, 


COMMON, Matts, Pusiic Squargs, &c. 


Care and improvement of the Common and 
Malls, and the other Public Squares and 
Ornamental Grounds and Trees of the 
City, viz: 


Amount carried forward, 


29 


$36,913 91 


2.519 00 


414,639 44 


$454,072 35 
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Amount brought forward, . $454,072 35 
Common. 
Salary of the General Super- 510 
intendent, 1,000 00 
Monthly payment to Foreman, A75 00 
Do do to Laborers, 1,712 33 


Loam, 522 97 
Somerville Gravel, 209 36 
Carting Manure from _ the 

Streets and other places, 712 25 
Filling up and Grading a new 

Military Parade Ground, 700 00 
Oyster Shells for Paths, Blind 

Drains, &c., 562 10 


Hire of Teams for Carting 
Materials, &c. to and from 


the Grounds, 163 00 
Carpenters’ work, boxing trees, 

&c., 52 15 
Iron work on fences, &c., 40 73 
Trees, Shrubs, Tools, Lime, 

Brooms, &c., 79 66 

6,329 55 


TevLecrary Hiuz, South Boston, 
Materials and labor for Grad- 
ing and Sodding, 4,090 02 
CENTRAL Square, East Boston, 
Grading, Trees, Iron Fence, 
foundation for the same; 
Brick and Edge Stones for 
side walk; new Jet for 
Fountain, &c., &c., 5,091 83 
Lowe.u Square, Cambridge street, 


Painting Iron Fence and new 
Trees for this place, 97 50 


Ciry Hatu Squares, 


Sundry Expenditures on these 


Grounds, 96 00 
FRANKLIN and BuackxsTone SQuaREs, 
Trees, &c., 76 00 


Amounts carried forward, $15,780 90 $454,072 35 


COMMON, &¢.—EXTERNAL HEALTH. 31 


Amounts brought forward, 15,780 90 $454,072 35 
TREES. 
Loam, Pavers’ work and ma- 
terials and other Expenditures 
necessary for the preservation 


of trees in the streets, 777 30 
Founrains——Repairing the same, 
in City, 83 67 
in East Boston, 32 66 
116 33 
Fort Hitt, 
Sundry Expenditures, pow eS 


16,821 71 


Amount paid by Treasurer per 
item No. 8 of his account, 16,749 59 
Add, Transfer from Public 


Lands, 61 00. 
Amount not yet called for, 11 12 
16,821 71 


EXTERNAL HEALTH. 


Expenses of maintaining the Schooner Quar- 
antine, which is kept for the purpose of 
Boarding Vessels and inspecting their car- 
goes and crews, as they arrive from for- 
eign ports, with a view of preventing the 
introduction of Paupers and ccntagious 
diseases into the City. 

Wages of the Captain two months 


at $50, 100 00 
Two Boatmen at $20, each two 

months, 80 00 
Board of Captain and men two 

months 78 00 


Captain for wages of himself and 
for victualling and manning 
the Boat 10 months at $125 


per month, 1,250 00 
Furniture and repairing do 30 30 
Wharfage, 5 00 


Amounts carried forward, $1,543 30 $470,894 06 


oO 
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Amounts brought forward, $1,543 30 $470,894 06 
Supplies for the Boat, 365 76 
Repairs, including new main- 
mast, painting, &c., ° ) 506 73 
Per item No. 10 of Treasurer’s account, 2,415 79 


ENGINE HOUSES. 


Repairs, Painting, &c., on the various Engine 
and Hook and Ladder Houses, 562 31 
New Hook and Ladder House 


at East Boston, 393 52 
Plan and Specification 

for the same, 10 00 
A403 52 

Rent of Engine House on Jail 

Lands on Leverett street, 8 
months, at 200 per annum, 13333 

1,099 16 

Amount paid per ttem No. 11 of 
Treasurer’s account, 1,095 67 

Add, balance of transfers by 
Auditor, 3 49 
1,099 16 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Exclusive of Engine and Hook and Lad- 
der Houses, which are charged under their 
respective heads ; and also exclusive of the 
Salaries of the Chief Engineer and the 
Clerk to the Board of Engineers, which 
are charged under the head of Salaries. 


Annual compensation to the Assistant Engi- 
neers, Officers and Members of the various 
Engine, Hook and Ladder and Hydrant 
Companies, 49,580 44 

Repairs of Engines, Hose Car- 
riages, Hook and Ladder Car- 
riages, and other apparatus be- 
longing to the Fire Depart- 
ment, exclusive of Hose and 
other work in that line, 2,869 50 


Amounts carried forward, $52,449 94 $474,409 01 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 3a 


Amounts brought forward, $52,449 94 $474,409 OL 
New Leading and Suction Hose, 
Caps, Badges and Buckets, 4,548 73 


Repairs on the Leading and 

Suction Hose, and other work 

in that branch, 1,016 84 
Hire of Horses to draw Engines 

and Hooks and Ladders to and 

from fires, and to and from 


workshops for repairs, &c, 1,526 50 
Constables for attendance at 
fires, 847 00 


Fuel for various Engine Houses, 
Soap, Leather Preservative, 
and Oil for Hose and for the 


Lamps and Torches, 845 14 
Ringing Alarm Bells before the 
Fire Alarms were in operation, 272 50 


Amount of fines imposed upon 
its members by each Compa- 
ny from May, 1852, to Jan- 
uary, 1853, for neglect of duty 
or other causes; and which 
fines, by an order of the City 
Council, were deducted from 
the pay of the members and 
detained by the City until the 
21st of February last, when it 
was paid over to the Charita- 
ble Association of the Boston 
Fire Department, 593 75 

New Lanterns and other appara- 
tus for Engines and Engine 
Houses, including apparatus 


for Warming, 90 80 
New Ladders and repairing old 

ones, 311 02 
New Bell on Boylston School 

House, 345 20 


Expenses of collecting appara- 
tus after fires, and other mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the 


Department not charged else- 
where, 158 68 


Amounts carried forward, $63,006 10. $474,409 O1 
, : | 
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Amounts brought forward, 


Printing Engraved Diplomas and 


#63,006 10 $474,409 01 


Certificates of Membership, 54 AA 
Printing and Stationery for En- 
gineer’s Office, 39 80 
Care of Reservoirs at East Bos- 
ton, and repairing the same, 29 36 
New Reservoir Covers, 195 20 
Hydrant Signs and Boxes, 233 75 
New Fire Hook, 6 00 
Damages to Individuals caused 
by the Department, 57 50 
Repairing Bells damaged _ or 
broken in the service of ‘the 
Department, 9 75 
Cost of Refreshments furnished 
Fire Companies from neigh- 
boring Cities who came to our 
assistance at large fires, 95 24 
‘TrLeGRaPHIc ALARMS. 
Salaries, 
Superintendent, 1,200 00 
Assistants, 2,979 75 
Machinery, wire and 
other apparatus and 
mechanics’ work, 2,075 02 
Drugs and Chemicals, 685 17 
Carriage hire and Om- | 
nibus Tickets, 102 27 
Furniture for Office, 83 94 
Painting Signal Boxes, 61 00 
Maps, Paper, &c., 28 O00 
Sundries, 30 96 
. 7,249 11 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per 
item No. 12 of his account, 70,894 50 
Amount not yet called for, 105 04 
70,999 54 
Less, Transfers by Auditor, 23 29 
$70,976 25 


Amount carried forward, 


70,976 25 


a ee ee eee 


$545,385 26 


GAS FIXTURES—GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 35 


Amount brought forward, $545,385 26 
GAS FIXTURES. (See Lamps.) 


For New Gas Fixtures, Lamps, &c. to ex- 
tend the use of Gas in lighting the City. 


New Lamps, 354 at $8.50, 3,009 00 
New Lamp Posts, Bracketts, &c. 2,569. 40 
Setting the same, 1,513 00 
New Service Pipes, Burners and 
other apparatus, 3,264 56 
Per item No. 13 of Treasurer’s account, 10,355 96 


There has been an increase of 376 Gas Lamps in 
the year 1852-53. 

The Oil Lamps have been reduced from 1429 to 
1119. : 

The cost of Lighting the City this year, independ- 
ent of the above item, was $74,485 43, as per 
account under the head of Lamps. 


GRAMMAR, HIGH, LATIN ann NORMAL 
SCHOOLS. 


For General Expenses of all the Schools, 
see Schools. 


For particular Expenses of the Primary 
Scuoons, see that head. 

The contingent expenses of the Grammar, 
Latin, High and Normal Schools, exclu- 
sive of the Salaries of the Instructors, and 
large repairs or alterations on the School 
Houses, which will be found under the 
heads of Instructors, and of Grammar 
School Houses, have been as follows, viz : 


Ordinary repairs of the School Houses and 
School Rooms, including the annual 
whitewashing, painting, &c., 6,421 20 

Warming and Ventilating appa- 
ratus, 2,112 92 

Plumbers Bills for Water Works, 328 36 

Fuel, preparing the same for use 
and housing it, 6,255 29 


Amounts carried forward, $15,117 77 $555,741 22 
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Amounts brought forward, $15,117 77 $555,741 22 
Care and cleaning of the Houses, 
making fires, shovelling snow, 
&c., 4,923 44 
Furniture and other apparatus, 
viz: chairs, desks, tables, seats, 
black-boards, crayons, clocks, 
timepieces, &c., including new 
furniture for new Schools and 


repairs of old furniture, 5,878 85 
Salary of Superintendent of 
Schools, 2,500 00 


Salary of the Secretary of the 

School Committee from Ist of 

April, 1852, to Ist of March, 

1853, A458 33 
Books, &c., furnished to indi- 

gent Scholars—besides $50, 

paid annually from the Webb 

fund, for writing books, &c., 

for the Franklin School, 851° 75 
Printing, including the Annual 

Report of the Committee of 

Examination, 2,124 75 
Expense of the Annual Visita- 

tion of the Schools in July, 

by the City Government and 

School Committee, including 

the cost of the usual Collation 

given at Faneuil Hall to the 

Instructors, Medal Scholars 

and invited Guests, 613 20 
Payments towards the support of 

two Adult Schools in the City 

proper, 500 00 


Mepats, Dretomas, &c., viz: 


Cost of 100 silver Franklin Med- 
als for boys, and marking the 
same, 199 18 

Less, paid out of the 
Franklin Medal fund, 50 00 

Cost of 100 silver City 


er et ee LS enn 


Amounts carried forward, $149 18 $32,968 09 $555,741 22 
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Amts brought forward, $149 18 $32,968 09 $555,741 22 


Medals for girls, and 
marking same, 199 19 
Ribbons, &c., for 
Medals, 12 16 
211 35 


Filling up 482 of the en- 
graved Steel Plate Di- 
plomas, which are for 
distribution among 
the Pupils of the sec- 
ond, third and fourth 
classes in the Gram- 
mar Schools, 60 24 

Printing 525 steel 
Plate Diplomas, 31 50 

— 91 74 


Cost of two new Steel 

Dies for the Franklin 

Medals and for the 

City Medals at $100 

each, 200 00 
Total for Medals, &c., 652 27 
Ink for the Writing Schools, 253 13 
Ascertaining the number of Pri- 

vate Schools, in the City ; 

the number of Children who 

attend them, and the number 

of Children in the City be- 

tween 5 and 15 years, agreea- 

bly to the requirements of the 

Statutes of 1846 and 1849, 250 00 
Record Books and Stationery, 

including a supply for Super- 

tendent’s office, 369 22 
Text Books—an extra supply 

this year by special order of 

School Committee, 574 12 
Rent of Rooms hired 

for the accommoda- 

tion of a_ branch 

School in East Bos- 

ton, 120 00 


(ee ——————. ee ee 


Amounts carried forward, $120 00 $35,066 83 $555,741 22 
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Am’ts brought forward, $120 00 $35,066 83 $555,741 22 
Rent of Buildings for 
accommodation of 
the Scholars of 
the Boylston School 
whose house was 
destroyed by fire in 


July last, 715 00 
, 835 00 

Hire of Room for meeting of the 
‘Teachers Institute, 100 00 
Philosophical apparatus, Maps, &c., 51 25 

36,053 08 

Amount paid by Treasurer, per ttem No. 14 
of his account, 35,901 30 
Amount not yet called for, 22 50 
85,923 80 

Add—Balance of transfers by 
Auditor to other accounts, 129 28° 
$36,053 08 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


For sueh alterations, repairs and improve- 
ments on the Grammar School Houses 
as are not charged in the account of 
Grammar Schools, viz: 


Mayyuew—The whole interior of the House 
has been remodelled. It now accommo- 
dates a much larger number of Pupils, in 
a better manner than before, and con- 
sequently enables the City to dispense 
with the services of several teachers. 


Alterations and improvements, 5,307 98 
Furnaces—-two of Chilson’s No.5, 394 48 
Plans, Specifications, &c., . 50 00 

5,752 A6 


Brimmer—The alterations in 
this House are essentially the 
same as in the Mayhew. 

Alterations, &c., 4,683 82 


—— ee AT (EY 


Ants carried forward, 4,683 82 $5,752 46 $591,794 30 
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Am’ts brought forward, $4,683 82. $5,752 46 $591,794 30 


Furnaces—one of Chil- 

son’s No. 5, 201 43 
One of Herman’s No. 5, 402 08 
Plans, Specifications, 

&c., 50 00 


7 5,337 338 
NormaLt—Proportion of the cost 
of altering the old Adams 
‘School House so as to accom- 
modate the Normal School and 
the Public Library, 2,227 78 
Furnaces. Three of 
Chilson’s No. 6, cal- 
culated to warm the 
whole Building, 797 59 
N. B. The Library is charged with 
its proportion of the expense of 
this alteration. 


3,025 37 


Exior—Two new flights of 
Stairs from the lower to the 
upper Story, Painting, &c., 1,208 58 
Puians of School House Lots, 
Specifications, &c. for general 


use, 116 00 
Payments by Treasurer, per item No. 15 of 
his account, 15,570 97 
Amount not yet called for, 28 93 
15,599: 90 

Less—Balance of transfers by 
Auditor, 160 16 


15,439 74 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION, 


Subsistence and supplies of the House, ex- 
clusive of clothing and bedding, fuel and 


furniture, 17,951 86 
Clothing and bedding, 2,156 91 
Fuel, 2;659 Al. 


15,439 74 


ee eer mere 


Amounts carried forward, $22,768 18 $607,234 04 
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Amounts brought forward, $22,768 18 $607,234 04 


Salaries of the Master and his 

Assistants ; Clerk of the Board 

of Overseers and of the Mas- 

ter, Chaplain, Matrons, Gate 

Keeper and all other payments 

for Salaries and hired labor, 7,655 32 
Repairs, alterations, &c., includ- 

ing the apparatus for Warming 

and Ventilating the buildings, 725 52 
Furniture and Household Uten- 

sils ; for the purchase of new 

and repairs of old, including 

200 new Settees for the new 

Chapel, 937 38 
Agricultural and Horticultural 

Departments, being for cost 

and keeping of Horses and 

other live stock ; cost and re- 

pairs of Wagons, Carts and 

Harnesses; Agricultural tools 

and implements, Trees, Plants, 

Seeds, Hay, Manure and all 

other expenses, excepting la- 

bor, of cultivating and im- 


proving the grounds, 526 90 
New Engine Hose and apparatus, 220 25 
Stock for Manufacturing, 1,081 84 


Carriage hire, travelling and in- 

cidental expenses of the Over- 

seers, Officers and Agents, in- 

cluding the expense of arrest- 

ing Fugitives, 568 93 
Carriage hire for Sunday School 

Teachers, who go from the 

City every Sabbath, 151 50 
Printing, Stationery, Blank 

Books, School Books, Posta- 

ges, Newpapers and Advertis- 

ing, 143 14 
Medical Department—for Drugs 

and other contingent expenses 

of this department, 271 32 
Transportation of Supplies, 29 45 


ea Pe ee 


Amounts carried forward, $35,079 73 $607,234 04 


HOUSES OF INDUSTRY, &C. 


Amounts brought forward, $35,079 73 
Grants of money made by the 

Master of the House to the 

inmates on their discharge, 92 43 


35,172 16 


Cost of the New Chapel and Work- 
shops erected this year, viz: 
Labor and Stock, 9,049 12 


Plans, &c., 60 00 
Overseeing, 153 75 
Plumbers Bill, 290 19 


See Oa eau Od 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per item No. 16 


of his account, A4,651 55 
Amount not yet called for, 73 67 
44,725 22 


The cost of carrying on the establishment as above 
ts $35,172 16—last year $35,321 84, 


The income of the establishment for this year, has 
been $17,482 71, per item No. 60 of Treasurer’s 

account, being about 49.67 per cent. on the gross 
expenses, making the net expenses for the year 
$17,689 45.—About $1,000 of this year’s in- 
come had not been paid into the Treasury at the 
closing up of this account. 

The income of 1851-52, was 50.52 per cent. of 
the Expenses. 

Number of Inmates 30th April, 1853, was 443, 
viz: 803 males 140 females: average number 
Sor the year 396. 

No charge is here made for the services of the Re- 
sident Physician at South Boston, who, although 
he is located at the Lunatic Hospital, has charge 
of the Medical Department of all the City Insti- 
tutions at South Boston. 


HOUSES or INDUSTRY, REFORMATION, 
é&c., at South Boston, and Alms House and 
Quarantine Establishment at Deer Island. 


Amount carried forward, 
6 


41 . 


$607,234 04 


44,725 22 


$651,959 26 
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Amount brought forward, 


The Expenses of the Sourn Boston Brancu 

of this Establishment amounts, as_ per 
' statement in the appendix, to 39,596 56 
The Expenses of the Derr Is- 

LAND BrancH, amounts, as per 

statement in the appendix, to 44,083 67 


83,680 23 


Add, Amount paid by Auditor 
and not charged in the Direc- 
tors’ account, viz: 

Balance due to Overseer of the 


new Building, 226 00 
Watching and care of 

new Building, 280 00 
Iron work on new 

Building, A2 33 
Steam Pipes, &c., 110 00 


—_——— 658 33 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per item No. 17 


of his account, 84,283 09 
Amount not yet called for, 55 AT 
84,338 56 


The details of these Expenditures, and of the In- 
come from the Hstablishment, as officially report- 
ed to the City Council, will be found in the ap- 
pendix. 

The Recerrrs on account of these Establish- 
ments were as follows: 

Souru Boston Brancu, 3,762 45 

Deer Isuanp Brancu, 3,049 74 

From the Commonwealth for 

support of State Paupers in 

these Establishments, 17,414 62 
From the Auditor, 10 00 


Amount received by Treasurer, 
per item No. 62 of his account, 24,536 81 


Amount carried forward, 


#651,959 26 


84,338 56 


$736,297 82 
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Amount brought forward, $736,297 82 


The Expenses of carrying on the Houses 
is $84,338 56, less $2,161 Sl, expended 
on the new House, leaving $82,176 75. 

The Income was $24,536 81, Net Expenses 
$67,639 94, the Income was about 36.27 
per cent. of the Expenditures. 

The Income last year was about 22.54 per 
cent. of the Expenditures. 

There is a fair claim on the State of about 
$5,000 00 for the support and nursing of 
Small Pox patients in 1851-52, not yet 
allowed. 

(See Appendiz. ) 


INSTRUCTORS—Grammar Scuoots. 


For Incidental Expenses of these Schools 
‘amounting to $36,053 08. See Gram- 
mar Schools, page 38. 


Salaries paid to the Masters, Ushers and 
Female Teachers inall the Public Schools 
except the Primary, viz: 


ca 


Adams Schooi,* on Mason Street, 


siz months only, 2,125 00 
Bowdoin, on Derne Street, 5,952 57 
Boylston, on Fort Hill, 6 528 73 
Brimmer, on Common Street, 5,475 00 
Bigelow, on Fourth Street, South 

Boston, 3,820 55 
Chapman, on Eutaw Street, 

East Boston, 5,984 13 
Davight, on Concord Street, 6,742 Ou 


Eliot, on North Bennett Street, 5,837 50 
Endicott,* on Cooper Street, 

six months only, 2,912 50 
Franklin, on Washington Street, 4,562 44 
High, on Bedford: St., 7,636 26 


Drawing Master, 385 50 
= 8.021 76 

Hawes, on Broadway, South 
Boston, 4,450 00 


—_—_—— LE ED 


Amounts carried forward, $62,412 18 $736,297 82 
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Amounts brought forward, $62,412 18 
Hancock, on Richmond Plaee, 6,202 67 


Johnson, on Tremont Street, 5,100 00 
Latin, on Bedford St., 5,838 93 
Drawing Master, 186 00 
— 6,024 93 
Lyman, at East Boston, 6,946 OO 
Mayhew, on Hawkins Street, 5,825 00 
Mather, on Broadway, South 
Boston, 6,312 50 
Normal, on Mason Street, six 
months only, 1,604 17 
Phillips, on Pinckney Street, 5,750 00 
Quincy, on Hudson Street, 7,285 56 
Smith, for Colored Children, on 
Belknap Street, 71,889 56 
Wells, on Blossom Street, 5,496 19 
Winthrop, on East Street, B71 92 


Music Masters for all the Schools 
except the High and Latin, 2,575 00 


Se 


Total of Regular Salaries, 127,643 68 
Gratuities to certain Teachers 
on their retiring from the Pub- 


lic service, 2,887 50 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per item No. 18 
of his account, 130,410 64 
Amount not yet called for, 120 54 
130,531 18 


T One quarter’s Salary of the Master of the Smith 
School, being $375, was paid from the Smith 
Fund, and is in addition to the above charge. 


The Incidental Expenses of this class of Schools 
for the year, including the ordinary repairs on 
the Houses, amounted to $36,053 08, and is 
charged under the head of Grammar Schools, 
page 38. 


* These Schools were discontinued and their pupils 
were transferred to other houses. 


Amount carried forward, 


£736,297 82 


130,531 18 


ee re en 


£866,829 00 


INSTRUCTORS, PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 45 


Amount brought forward, $866,829 00 


The Salaries of the Masters and Assistants 
in these Schools, are as follows: 


Masters, High and Latin, $2,400 per ann. 
: Grammar and Normal, 1,500 — ** 
Sub-Masters, High and Latin, 1,500 ‘¢ 
Ushers, High and Latin, 800 to 1,200 
Grammar, 800 
Female Assistants, 250 to 400 


According to experience and qualifications. 


INSTRUCTORS, Primary Scuoots. 


For Incidental E’'xpenses of these Schools 
(amounting to $22,231 46.) See Prima- 
RY ScHOOLs, 


The Salary of the Primary School Teacher is 
$325 per annum, including an allowance of 
$25 to each Teacher for making fires, cleaning 
rooms, &c. 


The amount paid this year for this service 
has been 62,508 33 


Per item No. 19 of Treasurer’s account. 


INTERNAL HEALTH. 


This item includes all the expense of Sweeping the 
Streets, collecting and depositing at the General 
Depot all the House Offal; also all work con- 
nected with the preservation of the Internal 
health of the City. 


The House Offal is contracted for by parties liv- 
ing out of the City. It is collected in the City 
Wagons and deposited at the Railroad Depot in 
the rear of the South Stables, on Harrison Ave- 
nue, and there taken on board of Cars and car- 
ried out of the City every morning, at the ex- 
pense of the contractors. 


Services of persons employed in collecting 
the House Offal, Ashes, &c., 33,653 11 
Services of persons employed in 
Sweeping the Streets, remov- 


pe er ee pee ee 


Amounts carried forward, $33,653 11 $929,337 33 
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Amounts brought forward, $33,653 11 $929,337 33 


ing Street Dirt, &c., exclusive 
of the carting done by other 


than City teams, 19,511 35 — 
Grain, Hay, Straw, &c., used in 
the City Stables, 10,040 43 


Services of three Blacksmiths, 

three Wheelwrights, one Har- 

ness Maker, one Painter, one 

Foreman of the South Yard, 

one Foreman of the North 

Yard, three Stablers and one 

Watchman, all of whom are 

constantly employed on these : 

premises, 6,836 91 
Hire of extra teams to assist in 

cleaning the Streets, Carting 

off Dirt, Snow and Ice, 2,559 37 
Fue. for Shops and Offices, and 

Stock used in the various 

work shops for manufacturing 

and repairing, 2,212 45 
Shovels, Hoes, Brooms, water- 

ing Pots, and other tools and 

utensils for the workmen em- 

ployed on the Paving Depart- 

ment, and in the Internal 

Health Department; also, 

utensils and contingent ex- 


penses for the Stables, 1,185 68 
Cost of new Horses for this De- 
partment, 985 00 


Cost of Shoeing part of the 

Horses kept in the North Sta- 

bles, and which is necessarily 

done out of the establishment, 388 37 
Paints, Oils, Drugs and Lime, 607 90 
Salary of the conductor of the 

vehicle employed in conveying 

the inmates of the South Bos- 

ton Institutions to and from 


the City, : 384 00 
Salary one year of an assistant 
to the Superintendent, 160 00 


Amounts carried forward, $78,824 57 $929,337 33 


INTERNAL HEALTH. 


Amounts brought forward, $78,824 57 
Repairs and other work on the 
North and South Stables, 659 05 
Clearing out and repairing Sew- 
ers and Drains, *371 60 
Extra Blacksmith work out of 
the Shops, | 111, 51 
Doctoring and care of sick and 
lame Horses, Bf. 17 
Tolls to East Boston Ferry Com- 
pany, : 19 85 
Cost of collecting Ashes an 
House Dirt at East Boston, 983 15 


Cost of abating nuisances at 
South Boston and East Bos- 
ton, on lands of various indi- 
viduals and for which said in- 
dividuals are liable, A913 45 


Back Bay Drarmace—Cost of 
laying a new Common Sewer | 
from Tremont Street, through 
Church Street and the Public 
Garden, to the tide water at 
the Western Avenue, so as to 
drain all those Estates which 
border on Pleasant Street from 
Tremont to Beacon Street, 
and which used formerly to 
drain into the Empty Basin of 
the Water Power Company, *16,352 62 


Dover Street SeEweEr—Comple- 
tion of this work by extend- 
ing the same under the South 
Free Bridge to the Channel, . *1,952 11 


Lone Wuarr Docx—Paid Long 
Wharf Company for half of 
the expense of Dredging out 
the South Dock, near the out- 
let of the Common Sewer, *1,527 08 


rs 


105,772 16 


. @ 
Amounts carried forward, 


47 


$929 337 33 


$929,337 33 
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Amounts brought forward, $105,772 16 $929,337 33 


Deduct from this amount that 
portion which is chargeable 
to the Paving Department, 
being for keeping of Horses, 
and the use and repairs of 
teams employed in doing the 
work of the Paving Depart- 
ment, all of which E'xpendi- 
tures having been, in the first 
instance, charged to the appro- 
priation for Internal Health, 
this transfer is now made and 
charged to the Debit of the 
Paving Department, 4,500 00 


ee 


Per item No. 20 of Treasurer’s acc’t,. 101,272 16 


* These items properly belong to the appropriation 
Sor Sewers and Drains. They were charged to 
this appropriation by special order of the Board 
of Mayor and Aldermen. 

The Income of the Internal Health Department for 
the year has been $16,734 64, per item No. 65 
of Treasurer’s account. 


Pusuic VACCINATION. 


The number of persons vaccinated, free of 
expense, by the City Physician at his 
office, City Building, Court Square, dur- 
ing the year ending 30th of April, 1853, 
was 1358. 


The number of children examined and 
furnished with the certificate of Vacci- 
nation required to entitle them to enter 
the Public Schools, was 1,156. 


The number of Physicians, belonging to 
Boston, who had been gratuitously sup- 
plied with Virus, was 152. 

The various City Institutions have been 
supplied at sundry times. 

The City Physician is also required to at- 
tend to all cases of sickness at the Jail. 


Amount carried forward, $1,030,609 49 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES,—1852-53. 


Amount brought forward, 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


FourtrH or JuLy. 


49 


$1,030,609 49 


Celebration of the seventy-sixth Anniver- 


sary of American Independence, includ- 
ing cost of the Dinner at Faneuil Hall 
for the City Authorities, School Com- 
mittees, Ward Officers and invited 
guests; Military Escort by the lst Re- 
giment of Infantry; cost of Fire Works 
and the expense of displaying the same, 


Music, Advertising, &c., 


Taxes Rerunpep to those who 


were illegally assessed, accord- 
ing to decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, 


CoMMITTEES. 
Expenses of Committees, includ- 


ing the annual visit of the City 
Government and invited guests 
to the Quarantine Establish- 
ments at Rainsford Island and 
at Deer Island ; visiting other 
Islands in the Harbor; enter- 
tainment of Strangers; visits 
of special Committees to New 
York and other Cities for in- 
formation in regard to various 
City business, and of a special 
Committee to invite the Presi- 
dent of the United States to 
visit the City ; annual visit of 
City Council to inspect the line 
of the Water Works, &c., &c., 


CarRiaGe Hrre, Railroad and 


Steam Boat fares, for Commit- 
tees and Officers of the City 
Government, when on duty, 


ENGINEER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Pay of Draftsmen, Chainmen, 
Rodsmen, &c. 2,804 79 


Amt’s carried forward, $2,304 79 


7 


6,425 56 


3,162 25 


5,892 87 


1,401 20 


$16,881 88 


1,030,609 49 


50 
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Am’ts brought forward, $2,304 79 $16,881 88 1,030,609 49 


Instruments, and re- 


pairs of same, 297 89 
Stationery, Maps and 
Newspapers, 100 18 


‘Travelling Expenses 
and Incidentals, 39 45 
Furniture, &c. for 
Engineer’s Office, 8 05 
Minirary. 
Rent of Armories, 1,033 33 
Gas for Armories, 219 00 


Ammunition, 117 50 
Making out Military 
Rolls, 150 00 


Paurers, &c.—Support of Pau- 
pers and others, for whom the 
City is liable, in the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, 
and at other places, part of 
which is usually refunded by 
friends or relations of the par- 
ties, 

Furniture for the Public Offices, 
Faneuil Hall, City Hall and 
City Building. 

Purchase of new and repairs 
of old, including furniture 
for City Solicitor’s Office, 

1,180 69 

New Iron Safe for 

Police Office, 304 12 


F'urt—F or the Public Offices, 


Paid the Inspector of Fuel for 
attending to the weight, meas- 
ure and housing of all the fuel 
which was supplied by con- 
tract to the Public Schools, 
and to the other Public Build- 
ings, during the year, 


Amounts carried forward, 


2.750 36 


1,519 83 


1,254 21 


1,514 81 
888 09 


73 50 


$24,882 68 1,030,609 49 
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Amounts brought forward, $24,882 68 1,030,609 49 


Cirantne and care of the rooms 
and offices in the City Hall 
and City Building, making 
fires, small repairs and Inci- 
dental Expenses 968 48 


Lrecat Expenses. 


Officers fees, Witness fees, Arbi- 
trators fees; Judgments, dama- 
ges and awardsagainst the City 
on various accounts, includ- 
ing cost and expenses in an 
important case now pending 
in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, 13,667 14 


Betis anp Crocxs—New Bell 
for Church on Shawmut Ave- 
nue, 581 00 

New Clock for do. 419 00 

Repairing Bell on West 
Church, 134 00 

Contribution towards 
cost and support of 
an illuminated clock 
on Williams Market, 100 00 


1,234 00 


Truant Cuitpren.—Salary of 
the Senior Justice of the Po- 
lice Court, for his services in 
disposing of truant children, 
as provided for by the act of 
1850, ch. 294, 500 OU 


Salary of three officers 
employed to look af- 
ter T'ruant children 
since July, at $800 
per annum each, 1,758 71 
One manon Fort Hill, 40 50 
Incidental expenses, 11 99 
—- 2,311 20 


Amounts carried forward, $43,063 50 1,080,609 49 
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Amounts brought forward, $43,063 50 1,030,609 49 
Gas Lieuts, viz: 
For City Hall, 175 25 
City Building, 234 75 
Faneuil Hall, 251 00 
Ward Rooms, 27 80 
688 8&0 


EX,ectTion EXPEnsgEs, Viz : 


Ward Meetings.—Con- 

stables for notifying 

and attendance, A57 00 
Hire of Ward Rooms 

for Wards 3and 9, 215 00 
Annual allowance to 

the Ward Officers of 

the twelve Wards, 

for Refreshments, 

é&c., at $15 each, 180 00 
Ringing of Bells, on 

Blection Days, 173 25 
Voting Lists—Exam- 

ining and checking 

the same before each 

election, with a view 

to exclude all illegal 

votes, 131 65 
Opening the Rooms, 

making fires, light- 

ing and cleaning ; 

stationery and Inci- 


dental Expenses, 114 38 
Payments of Distribu- 
tors of Envelopes, o8 00 


13309 28 
_Celebration of the obsequies of 

the late Hon. Danien Wes- 

sTER, Secretary of State of 

the United NSiates, who died 

at his residence in Marshfield 

on the 24th October last. 

These expenditures include 


Amounts carried forward, $45,061 58 1,030,609 49 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES,—1852-53. 338 


Amounts brought forward, $45,061 53 1,030,609 49 
the expense of conveying the 
whole City Government, heads 
of Departments and distin- 
guished strangers to and from 
Marshfield to attend the fune- 
ral there; and also the ex- 
pense of a public civil and 
military demonstration in the 
City on the 30th November, 
when an Eulogy was deliver- 
in Faneuil Hall at the request 
of the City Government, by 
the Hon. George 8S. Hillard, 10,058 56 
Police and other expenses inci- 
dent to the public reception 
ef Mr. Wesster when, on his 
return from Washington in 
July last, at the request of the 
citizens he addressed them on 
Boston Common, 049 00 


Firemen. — Contributions  to- 
wards a fund for the benefit 
of the widow and children of 
a fireman who lost his life 
while in the discharge of his 
duty, 750 00 
Burial of a fireman who 
lost his life while on 
duty, 37 20 
787 20 


Crry Souticrrorn—Rent and office 
expenses of this officer, who 
cannot be accommodated at 
City Hall, 374. 30 


Dancerous Watts. 


Expense of taking down the 
walls after the great fire at 
the Tremont Temple, and at 
Chickering’s Piano-forte estab- 
lishment in Washington street, AIT 76 


is ee SS 


Amounts carried forward, $57,048 40 1,030,609 49 
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Amounts brought forward, $57,048 40 1,030,609 49 
Examination of a Building while. 
in progress with a view to pre- 
vent future accidents from in- 
secure walls, 9 00 
Vorine Lisrs.—Preparing the 
voting lists from the Assessors 
Books, 400 60 
Booxs, Maps, &c,—including 
¢94 50 paid for 84 copies of 
Adams’ Massachusetts State 
Register for 1852, and $20 
for one copy of Hartshorn’s 
Commercial 'T'ables, 174 50 
Postages, telegraph Dis- 
patchesand Expresses, 62 46 
Posting Hand Bills, 16 00 
Envelopes, 6 70 


259 66 
Frac Starr—New Flag Staff 

for the Common to replace 

the old one, 292 29 
Marriage Recorps—Copying 

and Indicing the old Record 

Books of Marriage, and Inten- 


tions of Marriage, 310 85 
Fanruin Hatiu—Salary 
of Keeper, 150 00 
Extra Services and 
Cleaning, 85 14 
235 14 


Oxup Strate Hovuse.—Salary of 

Keeper one year, 80 00 
Recorping Derps—Searching 

Records, and Copies of Docu- 

ments from Register’s Office, 207 50 
Ciry Crier.—Paid him Rent of 

Room, &c., for receiving and 

taking care of lost children, 200 00 
Raitroap Jusitee of 1852—Ad- 

ditional Expenditure on this 

account, 227 ol 


Amounts carried forward, $59,270 35 1,030,609 49 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES,—1852-58. 55d 


Amounts brought forward, $59,270 35 1,030,609 49 


Extra Cyuerk Hire in Examin- 
ing ‘Treasurer Dunn’s accounts 
last year, 15 00 

Services of Secretary 
to two Committees, 150 00 


165 00 
Notices. Officers fees for noti- 
fying individuals of their elec- 
tion to State and City Offices, 
and distributing other official 
notices, 59 20 
Locxsmirna—F or repairing Locks 
and Keys, | AQ 25 
Stoves and Warmine APPARATUS, 28 24 


Weicuts and Measures.—Ad- 
justing and sealing the stand- 
ard weights and measures 
kept in the CitySealer’s Office, 12 00 


Smautu Stores.—Brooms, Brush-- 
es, Sand, Ice, &c., for City 
Hall, 45 27 


Apvertisinc, &c.— Paid for 
newspapers not included in 
the contract, 9 00 


a 


59,629 31 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per : 
item No. 21 of his account, 59,471 73 


Amount not yet called for, 224 70 
59,696 43 
Less—Balance of Transfers by 
Auditor, 67 12 
$59,629 31 
INTEREST. 


Amount paid for Interest on the funded 
Debt, and on the usual Temporary Loans 


Amount carried forward, $1,090,238 80 
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Amount brought forward, 


%1,090,238. 80 


obtained in anticipation of the annual 


Revenue of the City. 


Per ttem No. 44 of Treasurer’s account, 105,254 57 
N. B. This ttem does not include any charge for 


interest on the Water Debt. 


The Interest on the cost of the Water Works has 
been charged to the construction account, since 
30th April, 1851, being for two years after the 
works are completed, as provided for by the act 
authorizing the Construction of the Works. 

There has been $55,762 02 received to the credit 
of this account, per ttem No. 67 of Treasurer's 


account. 


LAMPS. (See Gas Fixtures.) 


Paid for Gas, for the Street 
Lamps, 
Oil for the same, including 
amount delivered to sundry of 
the Public Institutions, for 
which they are charged at the 
cost, (See Income account, ) 
Services of the Lamplighters, in 
lighting the Oil Lamps and 
the Gas Lamps, on an aver- 
age of about 26 nights per 
month, 
Repairing old Lamps, Cans and 
‘Torches, 
New Lamp _ irons, Brackets, 
Frames, and repairs of old 
ones, 
New Gas Apparatus, and for re- 
pairs of old, 
New Lamps, Cans and Torches, 
Salary, one year, of the Superin- 
tendent of this Department, 
New Lamp Posts, and setting 
the same, 

vent and ‘Taxes on the Oil Cel- 
lar, which is kept for the re- 
ception and delivery of the 


Amounts carried forward, 


37,907 05 


16,928 95 


873,868 65 1,195,493 37 


LAMPS—1852-538. 


57 


Amounts brought forward, $73,868 65 1,195,493 37 


Oil to the Lamplighters and 

to the City Institutions, 212 13 
Salary, one year, of the Keeper 

of the Oil Cellar, for receiving 

and examining the Oil, and 

drawing and delivering it to 

the Lamplighters, &c., 180 00 
New Ladders, and repairing old 

ones, 83 65 


Wicking for the Lamps, 141i 00 - 


Per item No. 22 of Treasurer’s account, 


In addition to this amount $10,855 96 has been ex- 
pended for New Lamps, and for Fixtures, to ex- 
tend the use of Gas. See details, on page 35. 


N. B. There has been received to the credit of this 
Department, $1,090 10, being for Oil supplied 
from the Oil Cellar to other Departments of the 
City Government during the year, and charged 
to them at the cost and charges, per item No. 68 
of Treasurer's account. 


The whole cost to the City for lighting the Streets 
the past year, is thus shown to be $83,751 29. 


The City is lighted with 1575 Gas and 1119 Oil 
Lamps. They were lighted during this year 318 
nights, being an average of 2675 nights per 
month. The cost for Gas ts 1 cent per hour each 
Lamp, and for Oil 1 Gill to each Lamp. 


There are 12 Oil Lamp Lighters, who receive 
$1 56 per 100 Lamps, which includes the trim- 
ming, cleaning, and lighting. 


There is one Gas Lighter employed by the City to 
light and extinguish the Gas Lamps in Hast 
Boston, and another in South Boston. They re- 
ceive $1 19 per 100 Lamps, which includes the 
cleaning, lighting and extinguishing. 


The Gas Lamps in the City proper are cleaned, 
lighted, and extinguished, by the Gas Company, 
who are allowed $1 19 per night for every 100 
Lamps lighted. 


74,485 43 


Amount carried forward, $1,269,978 80 


8 


08 
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Amount brought forward, 


LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Subsistence and supplies of the 
House, exclusive of Clothing, 
Bedding, Furniture, and Fuel, 

Clothing and Bedding, 

Fuel, 

Salaries of the Steward and Mat- 
ron, Chaplain, Attendants and 
Assistants, and all other pay- 
ments for salaries and for hired 
labor, except the Resident 
Physician’s Salary, ($1200, ) 
which is charged under the 
head of City Salaries, 

Furniture and Household Uten- 
sils—Cost of new and repairs 
of old, 

Repairs and Alterations of the 
Buildings, including Water 
Works and_ apparatus for 
warming and ventilating, 

Agricultural and Horticultural 
Departments, including the 
keeping of a Horse and Wag- 


on; cost of ‘Trees, Plants, 


Seeds, Garden Tools, and im- 
plements, and all other ex- 
penses, except labor, of im- 
proving and cultivating the 
Grounds, 

Drugs and Contingent Expenses, 
of the Medical Department, 
Printing, Books, Stationery, Post- 

age, Blank Books, &c., 
Carriage Hire and ‘Travelling 
Expenses of the Board of Vis- 
itors, Officers, and Agents’ of 
the Institution, 
Transportation of Supplies, 
Plans, &c., for contem- 
plated improvements, 


Amount carried forward, 


$1,269,978 80 


9,655 01 
1,224 56 
2108 22 


4,590 67 


Ab Aa of 


800 06 


385 21 
147 78 
53 11 


167 12 
83 76 


25 OU 


20,013 27 


$1,289,992 07 


LUNATIC HOSPITAL. LIBRARY,—1852-53. 


59 


Amount brought forward, $1,289,992 07 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per 
item No. 23 of his account, 20,006 27 
Amount not yet called for, 7 00 


————— 


#20,013 27 


The Salary of the Superintendent of this House, 
($1,200,) who has also the Medical charge of the 
other Houses at South Boston, ts charged to the 
account of Salaries. 

N.B. There has been received to the credit of 
this Establishment, during the year, including 
the amount collected from the Commonwealth, 

_ for the support of State Paupers, the sum of 
$19,967 39, per item No. 69 of the Treasurer’s 
account, thus reducing the net cost to $45 88. 

Number of Inmates 30th April, 1853—245, viz: 
106 males and 189 females. Average number 
during the year ending with the 380th April 
last—249, 


LIBRARY. 


Cost of fitting up Rooms in the 
Adams School House, in Ma- 
son Street, for the temporary 
accommodation of the Li- 


brary, 3,137 76 
Expenses on Library Room 

while in City Hall, 36 05 
Books purchased, 720 43 
Removing Books, &c., from City 

Hall to Mason Street, 7.90 
Stationery and Blank Books, 134 62 
Furniture, &c., Bi be Gil 


Salary of Librarian, since 13th 
May, 1852, at $300 per an- 


num, 264 79 
Salary of Porter, since 14th 

March, 26 30 
Engravers for Circulars, Blanks, 

and work in their hne, 126 75 


a 


Amounts carried forward, $4,811 86 1,289,992 07 
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Amounts brought forward, $4,811 86 1,289,992 O07 


Lisrary Burtptnc—Purchase of 
a lot of Land on Somerset 
Street, for the purpose of lo- 
cating a Building for the Li- 
Diary, * . 34,720 00 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per 

item No. 34 of his account, 40,331 86 
Deduct Investment by him in a 

City note for the amount of the 

“ Bigelow Donation,’ which 

was on hand last year, and 


Jormed part of the Treasury 


Balance, 1,000 00 
39,331 86 
Lransfer by Auditor, 200 00 


$39,131 86 


* This purchase of a Site for the Library Building 
not having been considered satisfactory, on ac- 
count of its location, the same has been resold by 
the City at cost and charges, including interest. 


MILITIA BOUNTY. 


Paid to the members of the City Volunteer 
Militia, the Bounty allowed by the State, 
being six dollars to each individual, in 
conformity with an act of the Legislature, 
of March, 1840. 


Per item No. 45 of Treasurer’s account, 


N. B. This is a nominal charge to the City as 
the State furnishes every year, the amount paid 
by the City. 


MARKET HOUSE. 


Lor the incidental Expenses of the Market House, 
exclusive of epairs on the same, which are 
charged to Public Buildings. 


39,531 86 


5,440 00 


Amount carried forward, $1,334,963 93 


MARKET HOUSE,—1852-55. 61 


Amount brought forward, $1,334,963 93 


Salary of the Regular Police Officer, 6 
months at $720 per annum, and 6 months 


at $800 per annum, 760 00 
Salary of the Keeper of Public | 

Scales, 500 00 
Salary of Sweeper and Porter, 365 00 
Salary and pay of the Watchmen, 283 30 
Fuel, : 503 46 
Gas Lights and Fixtures A25 81 
Services of Police Officers at 

various times, o4 00 


Allowance to tenants on account 

of interruption to their busi- 

ness while repairs were going 

on, 50 00 
removing Snow and Ice ; remov- 

ing nuisances, and Incidental 

Expenses of the Establish- 

ment paid by the Clerk of 


the Market, PASEO 
Furniture, new Clock, &c. for 

Superintendent’s Office, 36 38 
Half cost of a new Shade and 

small repairs, 18 95 
Repairing Stoves, Grates and 

Funnel, 33 96 
Newspaper for the Clerk, 8 00 
Stationery, &c., for the Clerk’s 

Office, y 13 
Repairing Scales and Weights, 5 38 

Per item No. 24 of Treasurer’s account, 3,053 21 


The Income from the Market House for this finan- 
cial year has been $42,255 59 and for the Hall 
over the Market, $2,500—making the Income 
from the whole building $44,755 59. 


This Market House, which is the only one with which 
the City has any connection, was commenced, with 
the important tmprovements connected with it, in 
the year 1824 and finished in the year 1826. 
The first Income derived from tt was in the 
Jinancial year 1826-27. 


Amount carried forward, $1,338,017 14 
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Amount brought forward, $1,338,017 14 


The House covers 27,012 feet of ground, and the 
Streets contiguous, which were built at the same 
time, occupying 166,935 feet. The original cost 
to the City, of the Market House, and that por- 


tion of the land occupied by it, was estimated at 
$180,000. 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


Paid to the Treasurer of this Board, for the 
special relief and benefit of those poor per- 
sons in the different Wards of the City, 
who, without being paupers, are proper 
objects of such assistance. 

Per item No. 26 of Treasurer’s account, 


There has been received to the credit of this account, 
including the amount received from the State, the 
sum of $2,337 19, per ttem No. 72 of Treas- 
urer’s account, thus reducing the expense to 
$25,362 81. 

N. B. A detailed account of the Hxpenditures by 
this Board, is published by them, annually in 
three of the Oity newspapers, in the month of 
January. Their last account, being to 31st De- 
cember, 1852, will be found in the Appendix. 


OLD CLAIMS. 


Amount of Bills and Accounts against the 
City which had been audited and allowed 
in former years, but which had not before 
been presented to the ‘Treasury for pay- 
ment. 

Per item No. 25 of Treasurer’s account, 


PAVING, GRADING, AND REPAIRS OF 
STREETS. 


Cost of Paving Stones and Stone 

Blocks, Flag Stones, Gravel, 

Farth, &c., used in Grading, 

Paving, and Repairing Streets, 79,934 78 
Cost of Edge Stones, for Side- 

walks, 3,984 93 
Cost of Bricks, 7,844 50 


ee ee 


27,700 00 


2,846 47 


Amounts carried forward, $91,764 21 1,368,563 61 


STREETS, PAVING, GRADING, &C.—1852-53. 63 


Amounts brought forward, $91,764 21 1,368,563 61 


Cost of Sand, Lime, and Ce- 
ment used on Drains, Cesspools 


and Sidewalks, 1,508 
Cost of Lumber for same, 524 
Master Pavers, and other Master 

Workmen, on Paving, 27,424 


City Cartmen and other laborers 
employed by Superintendent 


to work on the Streets, 35,304 
Hire of extra Carts, and carting 
Materials, 11,135 


Ixxpense of laying new Side- 
walks and repairing old ones, 
exclusive of materials; new 
Street Signs, &c. 643 
When new Sidewalks are laid by the 


City, the abutters are bound to re- 
Sund the cost thereof to the City. 


Street Drains and Cesspools,— 
Making new and cleaning out 
old ones, exclusive of mate- 


rials, 3,148 
Wharfage on Paving Stone and 

Gravel, 2,588 
Two new Horses, purchased for 

the use of this Department, A35 
Watering sundry Streets, 393 


Salary of a Clerk and Assistant to 

the Superintendent of Streets, 520 
Tools and Utensils, 45 
Damages paid on account of 

altering the Grades of Streets, 

and on other Street work, 2,793 
Payments on account of a con- 

tract for a Sea Wall, laid to 

protect Border Street, East 


78 
50 


29 


72 


Boston, 1,222 
Renumbering Streets, - A82 
Tolls paid to Kast Boston Ferry 

Company, 257 
Trees and planting the same in 

Streets, 100 

Amounts carried forward, $180,291 


12 1,368,563 61 
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Amounts brought forward, $180,291 12 1,368,563 61 


Taking marks of vessels from 
which Paving Materials were 


purchased, 72 80 
Stationery for Superintendent’s 

Office, 8 85 
Fencing vacant lots on Broad- 

; way, South Boston, 80 33 


Add,—Amount transferred from 
Internal Health Department, 
being for the proportion of the 
expense which the Paving 
Depariment owes for keeping 
its horses; making and re- 
pairing the Carts, Wagons, 
Harnesses, §c., used by this 
Department, all of which ts 
done at the work shops at- 
tached to the City Stables, 
and, for convenience, ts orig- 
inally charged to the Inter- 
nal Health Department, 4,500 00 
--——_ 184,953 10 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per 
item No. 27 of his account, 184,952 60 
Amount not yet called for, 0 50 


$184,953 10 


There has been $8,146 39 received to the credit of 
this Department this year, per item No. 73 of 
Treasurer's account. The cost of Sweeping and 
Cleaning the Streets this year, has been about 

, all of which ts charged to the Internal 
Flealth Department. 

Lhe net cost of the Paving Department for the last 
7 years, has been about $1,051,000—being an 
average of a little over $150,000 per year. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


See Schools and School Houses, for general 
expenses of all the Schools. 

See Instructors Primary Scuoots, for Sala- 
ries of their Teachers. 


ne ee ee 


Amount carried forward, $1,553,516 71 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS,—1852-53. 65 


Amount brought forward, $1,553,516 #1 


The contingent expenses of the Primary 
Schools, exclusive of the Salaries of In- 
structors, ($62,508 33,) have been as fol- 
lows :—viz. 


Repairs and. alterations of the School 
Houses, and of hired School Rooms, in- 
cluding the annual Whitewashing, Paint- 


ing, &c., 7,280 86 
Warming and ventilating appa- 

ratus, 2,020 49 
Water Works, 693 32 
Fuel, preparing the same for use 

and housing if, 4,273 88 
Rent of hired School Rooms, 4,07L 17 


FURNITURE, ViZ.: 

Chairs, Desks, 'T'ables, Black- 

boards, ‘Timepieces, Bells, 

Thermometers and other Fur- 

niture and apparatus for car- | 

rying on the Schools, 2,314 79 
Books for Indigent Children, 520 86 
Annual allowance to the Chair- 

man of the Primary School 

Committee, of $2 each to 193 

Schools; which sum is ex- 

pended by the Committee in 

rewards of merit and other 

modes of encouragement to 


the Scholars, 386 00 
Printing by the City Printer, 356 61 
Record Books, Binding, and Sta- 

tionery, 89 65 
Compensation to the Secretary ; 


of the General Committee, 

twelve months, at $100 per 

annum, and of the Executive 

Committee of the Primary 

School Board, thirteen months, | 

at $40 per annum, 143 33 
Distributing notifications of meet- 

ings, and other notices to 


se ee 


Amounts carried forward, $22,150 96 $1,553,516 71 
9 
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* Amounts brought forward, $22,150 96 $1,553,516 71 


Teachers and to Committee- 
men, 30 50 
Extra cleaning of Rooms, 50 00 
— 22,231 46 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per 
item No. 28 of his account, 21,881 Al 


Amount not yet called for, 400 67 
22,282 08 

Less—Balance of transfers by 
Auditor, 50 62 
$22,231 46 


The amount paid to the Teachers in these Schools 
this year, and charged under the head of Teach- 
ers P.S., page 45, was $62,508 33. This 
added to the above amount, makes the total expen- 
diture for this branch of education $84,739 79. 
In addition to which there has been paid for new 
School Houses, and extensive alterations and re- 
pairs of old ones, $35,823 09, as per next item. 

The No. of Primary Schools in operation on the \st 
February, 1853, was 194—No. of Pupils 11,980, 
viz.: 5,732 Girls and 6,248 Boys. 

Of the Schools—170 are kept in Buildings owned 
by the City, and 24 in hired rooms. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Cost of new Primary School Houses, erected 
during the year, with the land for the 
same; also the cost of enlarging and 
improving other Primary School Houses. 


Wau STREET. 


Land, 8,628 75 
Contract and other 

work, 8,344 46 
Furnaces — T'wo of 

Pierce’s, No, 4, . 548 90 
Iron Fence, 257 95 
Plans, &c., 75 00 

— 17,855 06 


a LD 


Amounts carried forward, $17,855 06 $1,575,748 17 


PRIMARY SCHOOL HOUSES,—1852-53. 67 


Amounts brought forward, $17,855 06 $1,575,748 17 
Porter STREET. r 
Land, 3,450 00 
Contract and other 
work 9,670 81 


Furnaces—T'wo of 

Chilson’s, No. 5, 439 63 
Tron Fence, 465 64 
Plans, &c., 75 00 


14,101 08 
Witiams Street. 


Alterations and improvements 
this year, 1,553 90 
WEBSTER STREET. 
This House was commenced and 
nearly finished last year. The 
payments this year have been, 
Balance of Payments 


on Contract and for 
Extra work, 469 25 
New Iron Fence, 221 00 


690 25 


The Payments last 

year on this ac- 

count amounted to 11,958 43 
Add the above a- 

mount, 690 25 
Total cost of this 

House, $12,648 68 © 


Soutu Srreet Court. 


New Roof, new Floors, &c., 670 68 


Cross STREET. 


Alteration froma dwelling house, 
so as to fit it for Primary 


School purposes, 581 42 
Groton Srreet—built last year. 
New Iron Fence, 196 85 


peer reese eee —LL LS A! sil 


Amounts carried forward, $35,649 24 $1,575,748 17 
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Amounts brought forward, $35,649 24 $1,575,748 17 


Cost, per last year’s 
account, 14,340 79 
Add theaboveamount, 196 85 


—_—-— 


Total cost, $14,537 64 


Lane Puace. 
New Iron Fence, &c., | 173 85 


This House was built last year. 
The payments there- 
for amounted to 10,453 25 
Addtheaboveamount, 173 85 


Total cost, $10,627 10 


—_——___ 35,823 09 
Payments by Treasurer, per item 
No. 29 of his account, 35,886 75 
Less—Transfers by Auditor, 63 66 
$35,823 09 


The Expenditures by the Oity for Primary School 
Houses, and extra repairs and improvements on 
the same, including Land, up to \st May, 1853, 
amount to about $448,500. Zhe Land occupied 
by Primary School Houses is about 189,000 
square feet. 

The cost of Grammar School Houses up to the - 
same time vs about $900,000. 


POLICE. 


Services of the regular Day Police officers, 
including those officers who are employed 
on Sundays, 34,983 31 . 

Services two months, of 27 men 
employed on the Night Police, . 
under last year’s system, 2,070 70 

Services of Constables and .Po- 
lice Officers who are stationed 
at the Theatres, and at other 


Amounts carried forward, $37,354 01 $1,611,571 26 


POLICE, —1852-53.. 69 


Amounts brought forward, $37,354 OL $1,611,571 26 
licensed places of public 
amusement, 1,540 50 


These services are charged to the 
owners of the Exhibitions, and are 
collected weekly by the Chief of 
Police, and are paid by him into 
the City Treasury. 


Extra services of Day Police 

officers, being for services ren- 

dered after regular hours, 1,447 05 
Expense of keeping Ex-Marshal 

Tukey’s Horse, Chaise, and 

Sleigh, 88 00 
Carriage hire and travelling ex- | 

penses of officers who went to 

various places in pursuit of 

Rogues, , 1536 37 
Medical attendance, by order of 

Police Officers, on persons ar- 

rested and on others needing 

such assistance, 99 00 
Furniture, Badges, and _ Inci- 

dental Expenses for the Day 


and Night Police Offices, 25 42 
Stationery, &c., for the Offices, 101 08 
Removing Nuisances, &c., Lye? 


Cash Disbursements for the im- 
mediate relief of Sufferers, in 
various ways; for carrying 
persons to the Lock-ups, and 
other cash Disbursements by 


the officers, v4 75 
Postages and Telegraphic dis- 
patches, 17.29 


Expense of Distributing public 
documents, and Posting pub- 


le notices, 7.75 
Care and Cleaning the Police 

Office, 55 50 
Cleaning and Whitewashing the 

Lock-ups, 55 00 
Cleaning Night Police Office, 29 71 


——— LT SRS 


Amounts carried forward, $41,089 40 $1,611,571 26 


70 


Amounts brought forward, 
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Cleaning Sidewalks from Snow 

and Ice, 5 00 
Carting Ropes and Chains used 

for restraining crowds and for 

shutting up Streets on public 

occasions, 51 50 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per 
itém No. 30 of his account, 40,953 93 


Amount not yet called for, 186 22 
41,140 15 
Add—Transferred by Auditor, 5 75 


Re cee | 


$41,145 90 


There has been received to the credit of this account, 
$6,288 68, per item No. 76 of Treasurer's ac- 
count, 


The Police force now consists of 52 Day Police, 
including a Superintendent of Coaches, Cabs, 
&c., and a Superintendent of Trucks, Wagons, &c. 


The average time of service of all the Police Offi- 


cers 1s 12 hours. 


The Police office is open every day, including Sun- 
days, at from 8 o’clock, A. M., to 7 to 9 in the 
evening, and some one 1s always there ready to 
attend to complaints. 


The services of the Extra Police employed on the 
Ath of July and other like occasions, are charged 
to Incidental Expenses. 


N. B. All the fees due to the Regular Day Police 
Officers as witnesses, in all cases brought before 
the Courts, are deducted from their regular 
monthly pay, a return of the same being made by 
the Officers of the Courts to the City Treasurer ; 
so that no Police Officer can derive any pecu- 
niary benefit from complaints made by himself, 
or others, for violation of any of the Laws of the 
State, or Ordinances of the City. No Police 
man, who is in the regular employ of the City, is 
permitted to receive any compensation, gratuity, 
or reward from any person for services rendered, 
unless by a special vote of the Mayor and 
Aldermen. 


£41,089 40 $1,611,571 26 


41,145 90 


Amount carried forward, $1,652,717 16 
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Amount brought forward, $1,652,717 16 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Expended for alterations and repairs on the Public 
Buildings, so called, which includes all the 
Buildings belonging to the City except the School 
Houses and the County Buildings. 


Op State Hovse—Sundry alterations and 
repairs, viz: 


Carpenters’ work and 


stock, 603 17 
Painters’ work, 228 00 
Masonry and White- 

washing, 83 33 
Plumbers’ work, 198 87 


Warming and Venti- 
lating apparatus, AT 17 


Other work, 219 08 
1,379 62 
City Hatt. 

Carpenters’ work and 

stock, 153 70 
Masonry and White- 

washing, oll 95 
Painters’, 106 63 
Plumbers’, 30 50 J 
Gas Fixtures, 6 57 
Warming apparatus, 177 70 
Iron work, 121 69 
Other work, 55 71 


Carving and gild- 
ing a Shield bear- 
ing the arms of the 
old Plymouth Col- 
ony—put up in the 
Council Chamber, 75 00 
——_ 1,039 45 


Fanevin Hatt—Repairing and 
regilding vane—new Gas ap- 
paratus, altering the Speakers’ 
Platform, &c. 


ee A 


Amounts carried forward, $2,419 O7 $1,652,717 16 


72 
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Amounts brought forward, 


Carpenter’s work and 


Amounts carried forward, 


#2419 07 $1,652,717 16 


stock, 147 07 
Masons and Painters, 54 86 
Gas fixtures 344 70 
Tron work, 99,04, 
Regilding and repair- 
ing vane, 66 07 
Other work, 21 90 
733 67 
Marxer Hovuse—Repainting, re- 
pairing Drains, Side Walks, 
new Water closets, new Floors 
to fish Market and to several 
Stalls. 
Carpenters’ work and 
stock, 1,153 23 
Painters’ work, 1,034 20 
Plumbers’ work, 266 95 
Drains, Paving, stone 
work, &c., 293 19 
Other work, 20 86 
2,868 43 
Crry Burtp1ine—Sundry Expenditures, viz : 
Masons’ work, 52 21 
Carpenters’ work and 
Stock, 44 40 
Painting, 138 13 
Warming Apparatus, 
&c., 39 02 
_ Water Works, 39 37 
313 13 
Watcu Hovses—New Lock-ups 
and sundry improvements, viz : 
Central, in Williams 
Court, 887 08 
North in Hanover St., 144 52 
West and South, 18 13 
East Boston, 12 OL 
South Boston, 435 62 
1,497. 36 


contami mmmmmmememmmmed cl anette ence 


$7,831 66 $1,652,717 16 
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Amounts brought forward, $7,831 66$1,652,717 16 
Warp Rooms—Gas Fixtures, Xc., 
in Ward 12, 76 82 


Sundry Expenditures 
in other Wards, 57 82 


134 64 
Hay Scates—Northern. 
Painting office of 
Weigher, 26 92 
New Sign, 1 aia 
Water Works and rt 
Drain, 51 42 
New Desk for office, 25 22 
121 31 
Pounp, at Hast Boston. 
Carpenters’ work, stock and 
whitewashing, AO 00 
Ground rent l year, 18 00 
— 58 00 
Puans, Moprets and Survey re- 
lating to the project of a new 
City Hall and altering the 
present one, 216 00 
Stationery, for Superintend- 
ent’s Office, 15:97 
CHAISE HIRE for Superintendent, 160 50 


Store 23 Dock Square. 
One year’s rent of the W. di- 
vision wall of this Store, which 
is wholly owned by other par- 
ties, 12 00 


N. B. This Building was sold in 
December last. 


ARMORIES, Vi1Z : 


Lancers’ Amory, for Gas Fix- 

tures, 56 60 
Cooper Street Armory, 22 00 
Other work on Armo- 


ries, 11 50 
90 10 

Jam. Wuarr, Sundry Expendi- 
tures, 9 90 


Amounts carried forward, $8,650 08 $1,652,717 16 


10 
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Amounts brought forward, $8,650 08 $1,652,717 16 


Sunpry Buripines. 

Small Building on Harrison 
Avenue, near City Sta- 
bles—formerly used by 
the Committee on Public 


Lands, 94 09 
Other Buildings, o2 07 
oa 126 16 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per item No. 31 
of his account, 8,807 58 
Less—Balance of transfers by 
Auditor, 31 34 
8,776 24 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. See Library, page 59. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


Expenditures for improvement of the Public Lands, 
encluding the filling wo the South Bay, and 
Grading various new Streets and Squares. 


Payment on Evans’s contract for filling up 

the South Bay, A4,555 31 
Amount of Award and cost of 

Reference on a disputed point 

arising under the contract 

with Evans, including legal 
’ fees and other incidental ex- 

penses, 10,967 11 
Services of Civil Engineer and 

Assistants, in superintending 

the filling up the South Bay 

by the contractor; and other 

services connected with that 

work, 714 50 
Making a Dyke at the foot of 

Malden Street, in connection 

with the filling up the South 

Bay, 3,307 15 
Purchase of land, over which to 

lay out a new Street to con- 


8,776 24 


————<——A8 A PLR ET 


Amounts carried forward, $59,544 07 $1,661,493 40 
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Amounts brought forward, $59,544 07 $1,661,493 40 


nect Union Park and Shaw- 

mut avenue with Washington 

Street, 9,270 00 
Laying Drains and Common 

Sewers through the Neck 

Lands, 1,808 47 
Grading, Planting trees, and Or- 

namenting Chester Street and 

Chester Square, between 

Washington Street and Tre- 

mont Street, 410 20 
Grading, Trees, Edge Stones, 

&c., for East Chester Street, 

between Washington Street 

and Harrison avenue, 23169. Oh 
Grading, Trees, and Ornament- 

ing Worcester Square and 

Worcester Street, between 

Washington Street and Harri- 

son Avenue, 873 03 
Grading, Trees, and Ornament- 

ing Union Park, between 

Shawmut Avenue and 'T're- 


mont Street, vol 30 
Grading and improving Concord 
Street, 297 00 


Grading and filling up lands near 

Waltham Street, Union Park 

and Newton Street, - 259 02 
Plans, Catalogues, Advertising, 

State Tax, Auction charges, 

&c, for sale of City Wharf, 

Otis School House and Store 

in Dock Square, 1,221 87 
Plans, Catalogues, Advertising, 

State ‘l'ax, Auction charges, 

é&c., on sale of Lands near 

Union Park and on Pleasant 

Street, AAT 91 
Paid for the relinquishment~ of 

certain rights in a passage- 

way between Springfield and 

Worcester Streets, 150 00 


Amounts carried forward, $76,782 18 $1,661,493 40 
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Amounts brought forward, $76,782 18 $1,661,493 46 


Stationery for Superintendent’s 
iauance,: 17 54 
Taxes on City property in Ded- 

ham and Hull, ol 52 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per 
item No. 32 of his account, 79,996 04 
Less—Balance of transfers by 


Auditor, © 14 80 
79,981 24 

Peduct Wuarr at East Boston 
transferred to that account, 3,150 00 


ene So 


&76,831 24 


PRINTING, STATIONERY, &c.* 


Printing City Documents and Blanks of va- 
rious kinds, Notifications, Tax Bills, &c., 
including the cost of Paper, Engraving and 
Lithographic work. } 5,329 36 

Blank Books and Binding, |S yf 9 ayer 

Directories, State Registers, 

Maps, Boston Almanacs, and 
other Books required by the 
Government and in the Of- 
fices, 280 87 

Stationery for Public Offices, and 
for the members of the City 
Council, 732 47 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per item No. 33 of 
his account, 


* Additional items for Printing will be found 
charged under the following heads, viz: Oounty 
of Suffolk, Schools, and Primary Schools : 


76,831 24 


8318 99 


Amount carried forward, $1,746,643 63 
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Amount brought forward, 


SEWERS AND DRAINS. 


#1,746.643 63 


Cost of Construction and Contingent Expenses of 


New Common Sewers, Drains and Cesspools for 
over and under ground drainage ; and for clean- 
ing and repairing of old ones in the following 
Streets, viz: Andover Street, Atkinson Street, 
Battery March Street, Broad Street, Broadway, 
Blossom Street, Border Street, Kast Boston, Com- 
mercial, Cambridge, Chelsea, D Street South 
Boston, Emerald, Exchange, Hutaw, Everett, 
Federal, Franklin, F Street South Boston, Lin- 
coln, Myrtle, Meridian, Monmouth, Milk, North 
Bennett, New Street, East Boston; Orleans, Old 
Harbor, Park, Princeton, Salem, School, South, 
Tremont, Trenton, Webster, West Cedar. 


N. B. Jn these expenditures are not embraced the 
cost of the Sewerage intended to drain the lands 
formerly bordering on the Back Bay, which was 
commenced in 1850-51. Those Hxpenditures 
have been charged to the appropriation for Pub- 
lie Lands and for Internal Health. The amount 
patd for this object ts about $20,000. 


Cost of Materials, viz: 


Brick, 6,249 36 
Cement, 1,395 92 
Lime, Sand and 
Slate, 604 39 
Lumber, 2,613 44 
Curb Stones, Nails, . 
Tron, &c., 126 17 
— 10,989 28 
Labor of Master workmen and 
hired men, 19,809 32 
Carting materials and removing 
earth, 1,268 05 
Paving, 742 62 


- Assessments refunded to those 


who had been erroneously 
charged for the use of the 


Common Sewers, 30 00 
Chaise hire for Superintendent 

and repairing Chaise and Har- ; 

ness, 213 70 


Amounts carried forward, $33,052 97 $1,746,643 63 
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Amounts brought forward, $33,052 97 $1,746,643 63 
Tolls to East Boston Ferry Com- 
pany, 116 81 
Wharfage on Bricks at East Bos- 
ton, 6 00 


Two years rent of right of way 
to a Common Sewer running 
through Commercial Street, 
and emptying into Harris’s 


Dock, 4A 00 
Stationery for Superintendent’s 
Office, 6 50 
Per item No. 35 of Treasurer’s account, 33,186 28 


By the laws of the Commonwealth, three-fourths of 
the cost of construction of all Common Sewers 
are assessed upon the estates benefited, tmme- 
diately or prospectively, and said assessments are 
made on the value of the LAND so to be benefit- 
ed; and this valuation 1s made independent of 
the Buildings, if any, which may be thereon. 
Repairs on Common Sewers are adjusted by the 
same rule. 

All assessments thus made constitute a lien on the 
Estates, and are collectable in the same manner as 
assessments for Taxes, viz: by sale of the Estate. 


SALARIES. 
Paid the Salaries of the following City and County 
Officers, viz: 
Mayor, 
Benjamin Seaver, 
Three quarters at the rate of $2,500 per 
annum, and one quarter at the rate of 


&4.000 per annum, 2,875 00 
‘TREASURER. 
I’. U. Tracy, 3,000 00 
Clerk hire 4,500 00 


Extra Clerk hire, 700 00 


ee eee 


8,200 00 
Deduct, 
Salary of the Water 
clerk, transferred 
to W. Works, 1,000 00 


7,200 00 


ee ———— SS 


Amounts carried forward, $10,075 00 $1,779,829 91 
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Amounts brought forward, $10,075 00 $1,779,829 91 


Ciry CLERK, 
S. FE. McCleary, jr., 1,500 00 
Clerk hire, 1,500 00 
Assistant two quar- 
ters at $1,000, 500 00 
Wm. Rogers, Clerk 
pro tem during 
the sickness of the 
Clerk, 075 00 
—— 3,875 00 


Cuirrk Common Councit, 
W. P. Gregg, 900 00 


Ciry Soxtcrror, 


P. W. Chandler, 2,500 00 
Clerk hire, 200 00 
—— 2,700 00 


Aupiror or Accounts, 


Elisha Copeland, 2,000 00 
Clerk hire, 800 00 


2,800 00 


Assessors DEPARTMENT, 
George E. Head, 1,300 00 
Samuel Norwood, 1,300 00 
Henry Sargent, 1,300 00 
George Jackson, 1,300 00 
Assistant Principals at 
$4 per day while 


employed in streets, 
Wm. H. Lane, : 

A2 days, 168 00 
Services as Assistant 

Assessor, 72 00 
Billings Briggs, 

31 days, 124 00 
Services as Assistant 

Assessor, 66 00 
Benjamin Dodd, 

Al days, 164 00 
Services as Assistant 

Assessor, 64 50 


Amt’s carried forward, $5,858 50 $20,350 00 $1,779,829 91 
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Am’ ts brought forward, $5,858 50 $20,350 00 $1,779,829 91 


Refreshments and 
expenses of visit- 
ing the Islands, 16 67 


Assistant Assessors, 

Twenty-four—being 

two from each 

Ward, at $3 per 

day each while on 

duty, 2,454 00 
Clerk hire in the De- 

partment, 1,995 38 
Services of the Sec- 

retary, 200 00 


10,524 55 
Civin ENGINEER, 

K. 8. Chesbrough, 2,500 00 
Assistant Engineer, 

George H. Bailey, 


1 quarter, 250 00 
H. S. McKean, from , 
22d July, 683 10 


3,433 10 
Poxice DePartTMENT, 


Marshal, 
Francis Tukey, 
21 months, to 
15th July, (six 
months allowed) 900 00 . 


Deputy Marshal, 
Hezekiah Earle, 
To 15 July, 233 33 
Cuter or Potice, 
G. Nurse, 
From 15th July, 1,273 97 
lst Deputy, 


W. D. Eaton, 
From 15th July, 707 77 


ces SN eee nee 


Anvts carried forward, $3,115 07 $34,307 65 $1,779,829 91 | 
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Am’ts brought forward, $3,115 07 


2d Deputy, 
H. Earle, from 15th 


July, 566 67 


Porr Purysicran, 


J. M. Moriarty, 


Crry Puysicran, 


H. G. Clark, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF STREETS, 
Thomas Hunting, 


Sup’r or Sewers anp Drains, 
Charles B. Wells, 

Sur’r Lunatic Hospirat, 
C. A. Walker 


Sup’r Pusiic Buripryes, 


J. McAllaster, 1,200 00 
F. A. Fuller, Clerk 

to February, (full 

year allowed,) 1,200 00 
Cyrus Gould, 1 quar- 

ter at $500, 125 00 


Sup’r or Pusric Lanps, 
Stephen Tucker, 


Crry Reetstrar and Sup’t, 

Burial Grounds, 
A. Simonds, 
Clerk to do. 


Assistant Registrar, 


Fees for collecting 
the number of 
Births, as requir- 
ed by Statute of 
1849, ch. 202, 

Extra Clerk hire, 


1,200 00 
700 00 


530 80 
173 40 


ee 


Amounts carried forward, 
ll 


81 


$34,307. 65 1,779,829 91 


3.681 74 


1,200 00 
1,000 00 
1,400 00 
1,200 00. 


1,200 00 


00 


00 


2.604 20 


850,318 59 1,779,829 91 
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Amounts brought forward, $50,318 59 1,779,829 91 


Harsor Master, 


George P. Tewksbury to 23d 
May—(full quarter allow- 
ed) at $1,200 per an- 
num, 300 00 

Samuel Cook, from 
23d May at $800 


per annum, 684 20 
984 20 
Fire DEPARTMENT, 
Chief Engineer, 
Wm. Barnicoat, 1,200 00 
Clerk, 
Henry Hart, 800 00 
— 2,000 00 
Market Houses, 
Clerk and Superintendent, 
Charles B. Rice, 2 qrs. at 
$1,100, 550 00 
2 qrs. at 
$1,200, 600 00 
1,150 00 
Deputy Clerk, 
Gilbert Nurse, to f 
14 July at $900, 259 54 
1,409 54 
Messencer To City Councin, 
Johnson Colby (Ancient Mes- 
senger) to 15th April, 1852, 
Pay continued to end of 
Municipal year, 3 quarters 
at $750 per annum, 562 50 
O. H. Spurr—1 year 
at $800, 800 00 
Assistant, 
C. Gould—9 months 
at $500, 375 00 
H. J. Colby, 1 quar- 
ter, at $250, 62 50 
1,800 00 


Amounts carried forward, $56,512 33 1,779,829 91 
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Amounts brouxht forward, #56,512 33 1,779,829 91 


SUPERINTENDENT OF BripcEs, 

North Bridge, 

Samuel Jenkins, 900 00 
South Bridge, 

A. J. Gaffield, 400 00 
Hast Boston and 

Chelsea, 
Ei. 'T’.. Stowers, 


from 1st August 
at $200, 133 33 


1,433 33 


County OFFicers, 


Judges Police Court, 
John G. Rogers, 1,500 00 
Abel Cushing, 1,500 00 
Thomas Russell, 1,500 00 
Clerk, 
Thomas Power to 
18th June, at 
$1,S00—full qr. 
allowed, 450 00 
From 19th Feb’y 
to Ist April, at 
$1,500, 170 83 
Seth Tobey, from 
18th May to Ist 
April, 1853, at 
$1,500, 1,307 53 
lst Assistant Clerk, 
William Knapp, 1,200 00 
2d Assistant Clerk, 
Seth Tobey, Ist 
April to 17th May, | 
at $800, 103 92 
Sylvanus Hunt, 14th 
June to 3d March, 
at $800, 575 O04 


8307 32 
— 66,252 98 


Amount carried forward, 1,846,082 89 
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Amount brought forward, $1,846,082 89 

Amount paid by Treasurer, per item No. 36 
of his account 66,806 31 
Amount not yet called for, _ 500 00 
67,306 31 

Less—Balance of Transfers by 
Auditor, 1,053 33 
866,252 98 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL HOUSES. 

The Expenditures by the City during the year for 
carrying on the Public Schools, viz: One High, 
one Latin, one Normal 22 Grammar, 193 Pri- 
mary, including the Repairs of the Houses, Sala- 
ries, Furniture, Fuel, and all Incidental Hxpenses 
of the same amounted to $251,324 05. 

The details comprising this item will be found un- 
der the following heads, viz ; 

GRAMMAR, Hiau, LATIN AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Incidental expenses of this class 
- of Schools, as per details on 

page 38, 36,053 08 
Instructors, 
Being for the 
Salaries of the 
male and fe- 
male ‘l'each- 
ers, employ- 
ed in these 
Schools, per 
details on page 
4A, 130,531 18 
————-— 166,584 26 
Primary ScHooLs, 
Incidental expenses, 
as per details on 
page 66, 22,231 46 
Instructors, per de- 
tails on page 45, 62,508 33 
———— 84, 739 79 


eee 


Total current expenses of’ 
carrying on all the Public ¢ 251,324 05 
Schools for the year, 


a (an ne ee 


Amounts carried forward, $251,324 05 1,846,082 89 
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Amounts brought forward, $251,324 05 1,846,082 89 
tn addition to which 
there has been ex- 
pended as follows: 


Scuoout Houvusss. 


Grammar Schools, 

New Boylston 

School House, 27,644 45 
Extra repairs and 

alterations on 

four houses, per 

details on page 

39, 15,439 74 
Primary Schools, 

For two new 

Houses and re- 

pairs and altera- 

tions of others, 

per details on 

page 68, 35,823 09 


78,907 28 
Less—Receipts to 
credit of these 
accounts, 431 13 
— 78,476 15 


Making a total of $329,800 20 


Besides $2,311 20 paid to three Truant 
officers, whose business it is to look after 
truants and others who are disposed to 
avoid attending the Public Schools. 

Recapitulation. 
GramMMAR ScuHoozs, 166,584 26 
Primary Scnoors, 84,739 79 
Scuoot Houses, 78,476 15 


ne ee 


$329,800 20 


The cost of School Houses, including Land 
and expenditures for alterations and re- 


Amount carried forward, $1,846,082 89 
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Amount brought forward, $1,846,082 89 


pairs, to the Ist of May, 1853, is estimated 
as follows: 


Grammar and Hien, 880,000 00 
Primary, 448,500 00 


eee 


#1,328.500 00 


By the Report of the Superintendent of Schools 
it appears that for the last twelve years the aver- 
age cost of instruction for each Scholar in the 
High, Latin, and Grammar Schools, has been 
$14 93 per annum; and that for each scholar 
in the Primary Schools it has been $6 27 per an- 
num. The whole average cost of instruction ts 
$10 60 per annum for each scholar in the Bos- 


ion Public Schools. 
For the amount of City Taxes annually appropri- 


ated to the Public Schools for the last twelve 
years, see Appendix. 


TEMPORARY WATER LOANS. 


Payment of City notes given for money borrowed 
to pay for the Water Works and in anticipation 
of the issue of Boston Water Scrip—as provided 
Jor in the act authorizing the Construction of the 

Water Works, viz: 


Amount due in this financial year, 933,358 26 


Amount due in the next financial 
year, 134,600 00 


os 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per 

item No. 37 of his account, 1,076, Bits 26 
Add amount due this year but 

not yet called for, 17,000 00 


1,093,458 26 
Deduct amount due last year 
not then called for, but 
since paid by Treasurer, 25,500 00 


(er 


$1,067,958 26 


1,067,958 26 


Amount carried forward, $2,914,041 15 
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Amount brought forward, $2,914,041 15 
TEMPORARY CITY LOANS. 


~ Paid off the amount borrowed this year, 
temporarily, for City purposes, in antici- 
pation of the yearly income, in conformity 
with an order of the City Council of 24th 
May, 1852. 


Per item No. 46 of Treasurer’s account, 508,830 00 


UNLIQUIDATED CLAIMS, for widening 
Steets, 


There has been paid this year, in settlement jor 
Land and other Damages on account of Widen- 
ing, Hxtending, and other improvements of Streets, 
made prior to the commencement of this financial 
year, and which claims were not settled at the 
time the improvements were made, as follows, 


VIZ e 
Atkinson Street, 3,610 00 
Congress Street, 200 00 
O Street, South Boston, , 5,033 56 
School Street, 2,000 00 
10,848 56 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per item No. 38 
of his account, 12,627 16 
Less transfer by Auditor to 
Widening Streets, 1,778 60 
$10,848 56 
WATER SCRIP. 
Payments of Boston Water Scrip issued for 
money borrowed to construct the Water 
Works, which has become due and pay- 
able in this financial year, 117,000 00 
Paid a Certificate due in the 
next financial year, 1,000 00 
— 118,000 00 


Amount drawn for by the Audi- 

tor as above, 118,000 00 
Add—one Certificate due last 

year and charged in his ac- 


oo = ll ee 


Amounts carried forward, $118,000 00 3,551,719 71 
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Amounts brought forward, %118,000 00 3,551,719 71 
count but not paid by the 
Treasurer till this year, 1,000 00 
119,000 00 


Deduct amount not yet called for, 2,000 00 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per ——-———_ 
item No. 42 of his account, 117,000 00 


2 eee 
WIDENING STREETS. 


The following payments have been made in settle- 
ment of Land Damages, and other claims on ac- 
count of widening and improvements made in 
the Streets the present financial year; say be- 
tween the 30th April, 1852, and 1st May, 1853, 


UIZ - 
Atkinson Street, 1,870 59 
Ann Street, 5,405 08 — 
Beverly Street, 1,605 30 


Church Street~—extension, in- 

cluding consequent damages 

on account of raising of 

orades, 22,971 91 
Charter Street, 1,000 00 
Davis Street, new Street from 

Washington Street to Harri- 

son Avenue, nearly opposite 


Cherry Street, 6,988 50 
Eutaw Street, East Boston, ex- 

tension, 1,671 80 
East Street, 767 20 


First Street, South Boston, ex- 
tension, including Sea Wall, 7,097 45 


~ Franklin—Old Theatre Lot, 3,453 75 
Marshal and Union Streets, 1,102 00 
Pearl Street, 253 00 
Sudbury Street, 7,500 00 
Sea Street, 667 32 
Union Street, 2,907 36 
Washington Street, between Bed- | 

ford and Suffolk Place, 2,698 86 
Plans, Estimates and Surveys, 35 00 


—— 68,095 12 


Amount carried forward, $3,619,814 83 


WATCH DEPARTMENT, 1852-538. 89 


Amount brought forward, 


Union Park, extension from 
Shawmut Avenue to Wash- 
ington Street. The land ta- 
ken for this purpose cost 
$9,270, and is charged to 
Public Lands. 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per 


$3,619,814 83 


item No. 39 of his account, 65,282 52 
Amount not yet called for, 1,034 00 
Add, Transfer by Auditor from 

Unliquidated Claims, 1,778 60 

$68,095 12 


WATCH DEPARTMENT. 


Services of the regular Watchmen, and Con- 


stables of the Watch, 

Salary of the Captain of the 
Watch, who is also Superin- 
tendent of Lamps, 

Rent of a Watch House at the 
Boylston Market, and one in 
Leverett Street, 

Care, Sweeping, and Cleaning 
of the Houses and Lock-ups, 
Furniture, Beds, Bedding, Hooks, 
Rattles, &c., including repairs 

of the same, 

Fuel for the Watch Houses, 

Oil for the Watch Houses, 

Gas Fixtures and Gas for the 
Watch Houses, 

Repairs of Watch, Houses, white 
washing, &c., 

Warming Apparatus, 

Medical attendance on sick and 
wounded persons taken into 
the Watch Houses, 

Stationery, Directories, &c., 

New signs for Watch Houses, 


Amounts carried forward, 


12 


84,120 52 
600 00 


702 50 
728 03 
262 27 
A59 11 
A409 08 
85 66 
62 09 
161 23 


86 75” 
35 AY 
76 98 


—— a Oe 


$87,789 71 3,619,814 83 
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Atnounts brought forward, $87,789 71 3,619,814 83 


Transportation of Paupers and 
others, taken up by the Watch 
and conveyed to prison or 
other places; and other Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses of the 
Department, 14 25 


87,803 96 
Amount paid by Treasurer, per 
item No. AO of his account, 87,690 46 


Amount not yet called for, 56 00 
Add transfers by Auditor, 57 50 
87,803 96 


The Night Watch consists of seven. Divisions, viz: 
the East, West, North, South, Boylston, South 
Boston and East Boston. 


_ Lhere was on the 30th April, 16 Constables of the 
Watch, who received $1 25 per night, and 203 
Watchmen, who received $1 00 each per night. 


The Captain of the Watch is Superintendent of 
the Lamps. He receives $600 per annum from 
each Department. : 


WATER WORKS. 


The payments on account of the Water 
Works for the present year have been as 
follows, viz : 

Payments on Drafts drawn by the Cochitu- 
ate Water Board, 102,622 52 

Salary of Water Reg- 
istrar 13 months to 
30th April, 1,300 00 

Salary of the Treasur- e 
er’s Water Clerk one 
year, 1,000 00 

New Copper Plate, 

Seal and. Blanks for 
the Stefling Bonds 
negotiated in Lon- 
don, 797 00 


—_——_——__—_- —— ———- Ss 


eet 


Am’ts carried forward, $3,097 00 102,622 52 3,707,618 79 


WATER WORKS,—1852-558. 


91 


Am’ts brought forward, $3,097 00 102,622 52 3,707,618 79 


Altering Plate and 

printing blank Notes 

for Water Loans, 100 00 
Expenses attending the 

negotiation of aloan 

in London, 2,200 OO 
Amount awarded to the 

former agent for sell- 

ing Water to vessels 

—including cost of 

the reference, 890 00 
Boston and Worcester 

Railroad for a train 

of Cars to visit the 

works, 20 00 
Hire of Horse and 

Chaise for the Wa- — 

ter Registrar, 209 00 
— 6,516 00 


Interest and discount 
paid by the 'Treasur- 
er this year on Loans 
obtained on account 
of the Water Works, 
per item No. 47 of 
his account, 323,404 14 

Less—Received per 
item No. 87 of his 
account, 19,419 84 


need 


303,984 30 


—— 


Amount paid by Treasurer, per 
item No. 41 of his account, 108,340 81 


Amount not yet called for, 70 24 
Transferred by Auditor from 

Salaries, 1,000 00 

~ 109,411 05 


Deduct—payments by Treasur- 
er of amounts charged by Au- 


413,122 82 


ers eee i er ee 


Amounts carried forward, 


$109,411 05 4,120,741 61 
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Amount brought forward, $109,411 05 4,120,741 61 
ditor in last year’s account, 
but not then called for, 272 53 
Amount as above, 109,138 52 
Treasurer’s ttem No. A7, 303,984 30 


$413,122 82 


The whole cost of the Water Works including in- 
terest and deducting income, up to the close of 
this financial year, (30th April) is $5,397,490 36, 
as per Statement in the Appendix. 


WHARE LOT ar East Boston. 


Purchase of a Wharf Lot at East Boston, 
on Condor Street 70 feet front, running 
to the Commissioners’ line about 800 feet 
at $45 per front foot, 3,150 00 


N. B. This amount is included in the Treasurer’s 
charge to Public Lands. 


Total Expenditures on City Account for 


the year 1852-53, ‘$4,123,891 61 


Auditor’s Office, 23d June, 1853. 
ELISHA COPELAND, Auditor. 


CITY INCOME. 


STATEMENT of the IncomeE received on account of 
the Crry or Boston during the financial year 
Pao 2-o00, 


Commencing with the first day of May, 1852, and ending 
with the last day of April, 1853. 


N. B. Zhe Income on account of the County of Suffolk, which 
comprises the Oity of Boston and the Towns of Chelsea, North Chel- 
sea and Winthrop, are contained in another Statement. 


AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS. 


Received from him in reimbursement of the 
amount charged to him on page 26 of 
expenditures. 


Per item No. 89 of Treasurer’s account, 900 00 


BURIAL GROUNDS. 


Received from the City Registrar, who is 
now the acting Superintendent of Burial 
Grounds, for Fees, §c., viz.: 


Burial fees and use of Cars, from 
Ist April, 1852, to 30th April, 


1853, (13 months, ) 1,273 25 
Deposit of Bodies in receiving 
tombs, 802 00 
Sale of Grass, 5 00 
Per item No. 51 of Treasurer’s acc’t, 2,080 25 


Amount carried forward, $2,980 25 


94 INCOME,—1852-53, BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 


Amount brought forward, 
BONDS AND MORTGAGES. 


Received in cash in part payment of Bonds 
and Mortgages which were on hand on 
the first of May, 1852, viz: 


On account of Neck Lands, 87,229 17 
City Wharf, 49,216 00 
Old Hay Scales lot, 18,000 00 
Jail Lands, 13,872 37 


Otis School House, 3,800 00 
Providence Street, 890 87 


Per item No. 50 of Treasurer’s account, 


BOYLSTON SCHOOL HOUSE. 


Received from the Superintendent of Public 


Buildings, on this account. 
Per item No. 52 of Treasurer’s account, 


 GERY “DEBT. 


Amount obtained on City Notes issued this 
year, for Loans authorized by the City 
Government for the following objects, 


Wiz: : 
Public Lands, including filling up South 

Bay, . 84,000 00 
New Work Shop and Chapel at 

House of Correction, 10,000 00 
Library Trust Fund, ) 1,000 00 


os 


Per item No. 54 of Treasurer’s account, 


CITY REGISTRAR. 


Received from this Officer for Certificates of 
Intentions of Marriage issued by him, be- 
tween April Ist, 1852 and 30th April, 
1853, (13 months). 

Per item No. 55 of Treasurer’s account, 


oe 


$272,168 97 


Amount carried forward, 


&2.980 25 


172,508 41 


53 81 


95,000. 00 


1,626 50 


INCOME,—1852-53. CITY CLERK, &C. 95 


Amount carried forward, £272,168 97 
CITY CLERK. : 


Received from the City Clerk for the follow- 
ing Fees, Sc. collected by him, viz: 


Recording Mortgages of Per- 


sonal Property, 866 53 
Licenses for Dogs, 140 00 
Licenses for the sale of Intoxi- 

cating Liquor, A27 00 
Licenses for the sale of second 

hand articles, 161 00 
For use of Faneuil Hall, 113 00 
Licenses for Intelligence Offices, 16 00 
Certificates under the City Seal, 6 00 


Recording in Clerk’s Office, as 
required by Law, notices of 
articles or cattle found, 00 25 


oe 


Per item No. 56 of Treasurer’s 

account, | Se pA bald te: 
Deduct. Dog Licenses, carried 

to credit of Police Department, 

per order of the City Council 


of 1850, 140 00 
. | — 1,589 78 
EXTERNAL HEALTH. 
Amount received from the Port Physician, 
being the legal fees collected by him from 
vessels boarded and inspected on their ar- 
rival here from foreign ports. 
Per item No. 57 of T'reasurer’s account, 318 00 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Received from Chief Engineer for old Hose 
sold, 35 00 
From Auditor, for sales of old 
Mattresses, purchased for the 
Police and Watch during the 
re-organization of the Fire De- 
partment, in 1851, PUT GT. 51 
Per item No. 58 of Treasurer’s account, 102 51 


— ee 


Amount carried forward, $274,179 26 


96 INCOME,—1852-53. GRAMMAR SCHOOL HOUSES, &c. 


Amount brought forward, 


Fees, &c. See City Clerk, City Registrar, 
and Police. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Received for sales of old Materials. 
Per item No. 59 of Treasurer’s account, 


HAY SCALES. 


Received from the keeper of the Northern 
Hay Scales, being for the City’s half of 
Fees received by him for Weighing Hay 
and other merchandise. 


Per item No. 63 of Treasurer’s account, 


N. B. The Southern Scales on Harrison Avenue, 
near the City Stables, are under the care of the 
Superintendent of Streets, and the weighing ts 
done, when required by the men employed at the 
City Stables. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Received from the Overseers, being the pro- 
ceeds of labor of the inmates including 
sales of Fruit, &c. 

Per item No. 60 of Treasurer’s account, 


HOUSES OF INDUSTRY, REFORMA- 
TION, &c, 


Received from the Commonwealth for the 
support of State Paupers in the establish- 
ment at South Boston and at Deer Isl- 
andy) + 17,414 62 

Received from the Directors for 
proceeds of the labor of the 
inmates in those establish- 
ments, including the sale of 
Fruits, Vegetables, &c., as per 
details in the appendix, 75 ld tial 

Received from Auditor,* 10 00 


Per item No. 62 of Treasurer’s acct, 


Amount carried forward, 


£274,179 26 


200 00 


1,410 29 


17,482 71 


24,536 81 


$317,809 07 


INCOME,—1852-53, HEALTH, INTEREST, &c. we 


Amount brought forward, 
INTERNAL HEALTH. . 


Received from the Contractors for the House 

Offal for one year, 8,500 00 
From individuals in reimburse- 

ment of Expenditures by the 

City for abating nuisances on 

their premises, 4507 45 
Received from the Superintend- 

ent of Streets for sale of Street 

Dirt, Manure, &c., o,/2¢ 19 


Per item No. 65 of Treasurer’s account, 


INTEREST. 


Received for interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gazes due the City, and on over due 
Taxes. 

Per item No. 67 of Treasurer’s account, 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


Received from Auditor, being for collections 

_ by him from individuals for expenses paid 
by the City for support of their relatives 
in the Insane Hospital at Worcester and 
for other items belonging to this appropri- 
ation ; also for reimbursement of Expenses 
for removing dangerous Walls, 812 53 

Received from City Solicitor for 
sundry collections by him, TAL 81 


Per item No. 66 of Treasurer’s account, 


INSTRUCTORS GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Received from Auditor being balance of 
items paid to him by the Treasurer in set- 
tlement of old balances. 

Per item No. 64 of Treasurer’s account, 


LAMPS. 
Received from the Superintendent of Lamps, 
being payments for Oil supplied by his 


Amount carried forward, 
13 


%317,809 07 


16,734 64 


35,762 02 


1,554 34 


54 99 


ee Ste ee) eee 


$371,915 06 


98  «INcomE,—1852-53. LUNATIC HOSPITAL, LIBRARY, &c. 


Amount brought forward, 


department, for the City Qil Cellar, to 
sundry other departments of the City Gov- 
ernment, 

Per item No. 68 of Treasurer’s account, 


LANDS. WSee Public Lands. 


LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Received from the Commonwealth for the 
support of State Paupers in this Institu- 
tion, 19,489 74 

Received from the Steward of 
the Hospital for collections 
made by him, ATT 65 


Per item No. 69 of Treasurer’s account, 


LIBRARY. 
Amount of Special Donations made for the 
benefit of this Institution, 1,100 00 
Interest on Trust funds, 160 66 


Per item No. 79 of Treasurer’s account, 


MILITIA BOUNTY. 


Received from the Commonwealth in reim- 
bursement of what the City had to ad- 
vance in 1852 to its Volunteer Militia, in 
conformity with the requirements of the 
act of 24th March, 1840, 

Per item No, 70 of Treasurer’s account, 


MARKET. 


Amount received from Superintendent of 
Market, for sale of Coal, &c. to occupants, 


Per item No. 71 of Treasurer’s account, 


OVERSEERS or ture POOR. 


Received from Commonwealth in reimburse- 
ment of payments made by this Board for 
Burial of State Paupers, 1,337 50 


$371,915 06 


1,090 10 


19,967 39 


1,260 66 


5,523 50 


360 00 


———— ee eee 


Amounts carried forward, $1,337 50 $400,116 71 


INCOME,—1852-53. BUILDINGS, POLICE. 99 


Amounts brought forward, $1,337 50 $400,116 71 


Received from Overseers for col- 
lections by them from other 
towns and Cities for support 
of their poor, 999 69 


Per item No. 72 of Treasurer’s account, 2,337 19 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Amount received from Superintendent of 
Public Buildings, for sate of old Engine 
House, Dock Square, 


Per item No. 77 of Treasurer’s account, 351 75 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


Received in cash for sales of Land made this 

year, 16,995 00 
Received for assessments on in- 

dividuals for right of entry 

into Drains and Sewers on the 

Neck Lands, the construction 

of which Sewers was origin- 

ally charged to Public Lands, 640 27 


eee 


Per item No. 78 of Treasurer’s account, 17,633 27 


POLICE. 


For Licenses for Theatres and other places 
of public amusement, including the ser- 
vice of officers placed there at the City’s 
expense, 1,939 96 

Other services of Police officers, 977 32 

For Licenses for Trucks, Wagons 
and other vehicles, 2,300 00 

Dog Licenses, 1,000 00 

Half of a sum of money which 
was found in the street by cer- 
tain individuals and handed 
into the Police office, and 
which, after being advertised 
and not claimed within one 
year, one half of the amount 


Ss SS Sen 


Amounts carried forward, $6,217 28 $420,438 92 


100 INCOME,—1852-53. PAVING, SCHOOLS, &c. 


Amounts brought forward, $6,217 28 


was given to the finders and 

the other half paid into the 

Treasury, according to law, > FE AO 
Per item No. 76 of Treasurer’s 

account, 6,288 68 
Add—Amount received for Dog 

licenses, transferred from City 

Clerk and added to this account 

in conformity with an order of 

the City Council of 1850, 140 00 


SE ES Ga 


PAVING, &c. 


Received from Superintendent of Streets for 
collections by him from sales of old stone, 
gravel, blocks and other materials, on ac- 
count of the paving department, 7,985 97 

From sundry persons for assess- 
ments on them for Paving and 
repairing side walks, 160 42 


Per item No. 73 of Treasurer’s account, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Received from Auditor, per item No. 74 of 
‘Treasurer’s account, 


PRIMARY SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Received from Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, for sales of old materials, 
Per item No. 75 of Treasurer’s account, 


RENTS. 


The Income from Rents during the year has been 
as follows : 


Market Howse. 


Stalls, 31,588 90 
Cellars, 8,704 34 
Permanent outside 

Stands 965 43 , 
Public Scales, 965 96 


ee a 


Anv ts carried forward, $42,224 63 


$420 438 92 


6,428 68 


8,146 39 


18 83 


103 50 


$435,136 32 


INCOME,—1852-53. 


Anvts bro’t forward, $42,224 63 
Wagon sold by or- 


der of Mayor and 
Aldermen, 30 96 


Hall over the Market, 


Total from Market House, 


Fanevit Hat. 
Stores, Cellars, and Chambers, 


Oxup Strate Hovse. 


Lower Floor, 3,925 00 
Basement, 2,300 00 
Chambers, 2,163 25 


Court Hovusez. 


U.S. Court Room, 
Marshal’s Office, 
(6 months due,) 1,500 00 
Occupants under the 
same, 50 00 


Wuarr Property. 


City Wharf, East end of Fan- 
euil Hall Market House, 
(6 months to 1st Septem- 
ber,1852,) 5,000 00 

Rent and Wharfage 
between the expi- 
ration of lease and 
sale of the wharf, 3,307 54 

Jail Wharf, on Cam- 
bridge Street, 800 00 


BUILDINGS. 

Building on Court and Tre- 
mont Streets, known as the 
Bridge Estate, purchased in 
1849, with others. which 
were removed for the pur- 
pose of widening those 
Streets, 


Amounts carried forward, 


RENTS, &c. 


42,255 59 
2.500 00 


AA,755 59 


6,425 02 


8,388 25 


1,550 00 


9,107 54 


1,200 00 


101 


$435,136 32 


me ee ee Ee a 


$71,426 40 $435,136 32 


102 INCOME,—1852-53. RENTS. 


Amounts brought forward, $71,426 40 $485,136 32 


City Buitpine—Court Square, 
One Attic, 27 00 


All this building, except a portion 
of the Attic, 1s now occupied for 
City purposes, viz: Water Regis- 
trar, City Registrar, Superintend- 
ent of Burial Grounds, City Phy- 
sician, Chief Engineer ire De- 
partment ; Office of the Electric Tel- 
egraph and Captain of the Watch, 


Hersey Haru, or Ober Hall, 
over the old Hancock School 
House, in Hanover Street 200 00 


Storr No. 23 Dock Square, for- 
merly old Lyman Engine 
House to 1st December, 1852, 
when it was sold, 516 67 


_Oxp Puanine Mix, on what was 
formerly Urann’s Wharf on 
Harrison Avenue, 100 00 


Dwe.tuine House in the rear of 
Cross Street, formerly old 
Watch House, vo 3a 


CELLARS, 
Two under the City Hall, 350 00 


Lanps, viz: 


Gravel Farm in Ded- 

ham, 80 00 
Land on Newton St., 

adjoining Chicker- 

ing’s Factory, 100 00 
On Harrison Avenue, 11 25 


191 25 
Town Sur, foot of Belcher’s 
Lane, between Rowe’s Wharf 
and Foster’s Wharf, 50 00 


Amount received by Treasurer, per item No. 
80 of his account, 72,994 65 


S naiERnERneianEel 


Amount carried forward, $508,130 97 


INCOME,—1852-53. SEWERS AND DRAINS, &c. 103 


Amount brought forward, 


REGISTRAR. See City Registrar. 
SEWERS AND DRAINS. 


Received for assessments on sundry persons 
for proportion of the cost of new Sewers, 
and for the right to enter old ones, 16,310 26 

Received from Superintendent 

of Sewers for collections made 
by him. See noteon page 78, 2,029 96 


Per item No. 81 of Treasurer’s account, 


SCHOOL FUND. 


From Commonwealth for the City’s propor- 
tion of the State School fund, 


Per item No. 82 of Treasurer’s account, 


TEMPORARY CITY LOANS. 


Received on Loans negotiated under an or- 
der of the City Council of 24th May, 1852, 
authorizing the Treasurer to borrow, tem- 
porarily, such money as might be wanted, 
not exceeding $300,U00, in anticipation of 
the income of the financial year 1852-53. 

Said Loan to be re-paid before the close of 
the financial year. 


Per item No. 84 of Treasurer’s account, 
TAXES. 
Received for Taxes collected during the 
year, V1Z : 
On Tax for year 1852 1,168,398 73 
1851 57,518 78 
1850 3,638 89 
1849 202 30 
1848 146 34 
1847 168 60 
1846 49 60 
1845 14 70 


$508,130 97 


18,340 22 


5,500 65 


508,830 00 


Amounts carried forward, $1,230,137 94 1,040,801 84 


104 INCOME,—1852-55. WATER WORKS, &c. 


Amounts brought forward, $1,230,137 94 1,040,801 84 
13 20 


On Tax for year 1844 
1843 7 60 
1841 to 1839 6 00 
Per item No. 83 of Treasur- 
er’s account, 1,230,164 74 
Deduct amount refunded of 
Taz of 1852—as per item 
No. 48 of Treasurer’s, acc’, 2,486 50 


WATCH DEPARTMENT. 


Received from Auditor, for sales of old Mat- 
tresses, &c. 
Per item No. 86 of Treasurer’s account, 


WATER WORKS, viz: 


Water Rents.* 


Amount received for Water Rents, viz: 


Due in the year 
1851, 1,609 79 
1852, 32,626 17 
1853, 159,705 85 


193,941 81 
SuHuTTinG orr and letting on 
Water, in case of non-pay- 
ment of Rates, 1,003 00 


Cocuituate Water Boarp, viz: 


Sales of Real Estate, 1,235 00 
Rent of Land and 
Buildings, 809 88 
Laying and repair- 
ing service pipes, 
shutting off and 
letting on Water 
forrepairs of pipes 
at the request of 
individuals,—fill- 
ing cisterns, &c., 3,635 73 


1,227,678 24 


87 27 


Amt’s carried forward, $5,680 61 194,944 81 2,268,567 35 


WATER SCRIP—1852-538. 


Am’ts brought forward, $5,680 61 194,944 81 


Sale of old materials 

and machinery, 1,227 86 
Tron Pipes sold, 493 83 
Sales of old Steam 

Engine and Boil- 

er, 290 00 
Broken Stone sold, 250 00 
Saleofold Building, 172 55 
Discount on ‘Taxes 


paid, 216 46 
Engineering Instru- 
ments sold, 28 00 


— 8359 31 


Per item No. 87 of Treasurer’s account, 


* The total amount received for Water Rents up to 
30th April, 1853—¢s $672,867 58. 


WATER SCRIP. 


Amount received in Boston for £200,000— 
Al per cent. City Bonds payable in Lon- 
don, borrowed on account of the Perma- 
nent Loans authorized by acts of the 
Legislature for supplying the City of Bos- 
ton with Pure Water, and for which Cer- 
tificates of Boston Water Scrip have been 
issued this year. 


Per item No. 88 of Treasurer’s account, 


WIDENING STREETS. 


Amount received on this account, viz: 


For Land sold, 4,162 89 
Collections by Auditor, 56 04 


Per item No. 85 of Treasurer’s account, 


105 


2,268,567 35 


203,304 12 


1,949,711 11 


4218 93 


Total Income on Crry Account, 
for the year 1852-53, 


Auditor’s Office, 23d June, 1853. 


&4 425,801 51 


ELISHA COPELAND, Auditor. 
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| STATEMENT OF THE EXPENDITURES 
ON ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK, 
DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 
1852-55. 


Commencing with the first day of May, 1852, and end- 
ing with the last day of April, 1853. 


MAYOR’S DRAFTS. 


For amounts drawn by the Mayor and paid 
through the Auditoyr’s office, viz: 


County Burupines, 
Repairs, &c., on Court House, 707 66 
On Registry of Deeds and 
Probate Office, 88 61 
Cleaning Windowsand Rooms, 
Whitewashing, &c., in both 


Buildings, 175 00 
Warming apparatus for both 
buildings, 77 24 
Plumbers work at Court House, 23 50 
— 1,072 O1 
Amount carried forward, $1,072 O1 


COUNTY EXPENDITURES,—1852-53. 


Amount brought forward, 
SALARIES, VIZ: 


To Keeper and Superintend- 

ent of the Court House, 700 00 
To Keeper of Police and Jus- 

tices’ Court and Lock-up 

Rooms, A400 00 
Tio Keeper of the Registry of 

Deeds and Probate Offices, 250 00 


FUEL. 


For Court House, Registry of Deeds and 
Probate Offices, 


Gas Lieut. 
Gas for Court House, Registry of Deeds 
and Probate Offices, A464 45 
Fixtures for Court House, 28 Al 

I°URNITURE, 


Purchase of new and repairs of old for 
Court House, Registry of Deeds and 
Probate Offices, 


Painrine, Stationery, Blank Books, &c., 


New Inpices, 


Making new Copies of the Indices for the 
Registry of Deeds Office on 


Parchment, 650 00 
Less charged in last year’s ac- 
count, 300 00 


Reception House. 


Cost of Building a reception House on the 
Jail lot in Grove Street, intended for the 
Deposit of unknown Dead Bodies un- 
til they are claimed by their friends or 
otherwise disposed of, 


Lock-ups. 
Enlarging and repairing the Lock-ups in 
the Jail Yard, 


Amount carried forward, 


107 


$1,072 O1 


1,350 00 


663 71 


492 86 


VEO 15 
532 26 


250 00 


108 COUNTY EXPENDITURES,—1852-55. 


Amount brought forward, 


New Jat 
Relaying the Stone floors, Repairing Roof 
and other work, 2,313 45 
Additional warming appara- 
tus, 101 62 
New inside Blinds and hang- 
ing Bells, 110 40 


COUNTY DRAFTS. 


The following payments are on requisitions by 
County authorities, made directly on the County 
Treasurer, and are not drawn for by the Mayor ; 
nor are they in any way, under the control or 
supervision of the City authorities, viz: 


Witness, Jurors, and Orricers Fees, and 
other Court expenses, viz: 


Municipal Court, 30,163 53 
Jurors for all the Courts, 29,030 78 
Police Court, 8,397 46 
Supreme Judicial Court, 3,609 36 
Juries of Inquest, 1,616 82 


Per item No, 97 of County Treasurer’s ace’t, 


Boarp or County Accounts.* 
Allowance to the members of this Board, 


for their services, 240 00 

Salary to the Clerk of the 
Board, one year, 150 00 
290 00 


* This Board ts composed of the Judge 
of Probate and the three Justices of 
the Police Court. They receive $3 00 
each per day when on duty. 


TncipENTAL EXPENSES, VIZ : 
Crier and Officers of the Po- 


lice and Justices’ Courts, 238 00 
Printing for the Police and 
Justices’ Courts, 460 00 


$9,053 96 


2,525 AT 


72,817 95 


Amounts carried forward, $1,088 00 $84,397 38 


COUNTY EXPENDITURES,—1852-53. 


Amounts brought forward, $1,088 00 


Stationery and Blank Books, 279 66 
Salary of the Messenger of the 

Police and Justices’ Courts, 247 72 
Carriage hire for the Board of 

Accounts, 39 50 


Per item No. 96 of County Treasurer’s acc’t, 


Jam, Accounts. 


Balance of Jail Accounts, being for ex- 
pense of keeping Prisoners, &c., in 
County Jail. 

Per item No. 98 of County Treasurer’s acc’l, 


Total expenditure on County Account, ex- } 
clusive of $8,307 32 paid for Salaries to 
the Justices and Clerks of the Police i 
Court, as per details on page 83, 


The payments by the Treasurer on County 
Account, amounted to 107,030 42 
That amount is increased by a 
transfer by the Auditor from 
Incidentals in City account of 


an item of 7 30 
Expenditures, as above, $107,037 72 


Auditor’s Office, 23d June, 1853. 
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$84,397 38 


1,654 88 


20,985 46 


$107,037 72 


——$—— 


ELISHA COPELAND, Auditor. 


GOUN TY INCOME, 


Statement of the Receipts on account of the County of 
SUFFOLK. 


during the financial year 1852-53 


Commencing with the first day of May, 1852, and end- 
ing with the last day of April, 1858. 


County BaLANcEs. 


Received from the Commonwealth for the 
proportion which the State allows, (being 
two-thirds) of the net cost of Criminal 
prosecutions. 
Per item No. 109 of County Treasurer’s ace’t, 21,985 93 


Mountcirpau Court. 


Received from the Sheriff of the County for 
Fines and Costs taxed in the Municipal 


Court. 
Per item No. 100 of the County 
Treasurer’s account, 5,451 09 


Received from the Deputy Jailor 
for the same, 

Per item No. 101 of the County 3 
Treasurer’s account, 3,020 98 


oe 


Amounts carried forward, $8,777 O7 $21,985 93 
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Amounts brought forward, $8,777 O7 $21,985 93 


Received from the Clerk of the 
Municipal Court for half sur- 
plus fees. 

Per item No. 107 of County . 
Treasurer’s account, 2,427 67 


SuPREME AND Common Puieas Courts. 


Received from the Clerk for half surplus fees. 
Per item No. 108 of County Treasurer’s acc’t, 
Poxice Court. 


Received from the Clerk for Fines and Costs, 
Per item No. 1040f County Treasurer’s acc’t, 
Justices’ Court. 
Received from Clerk for Fees, 
Per item No. 105 of County Treasurer’s ace’t, 
F'Ines. | 
Received from a Justice in Chelsea for Fines, 
Per item No. 103 of County Treasurer’s ac- 
count, 106 52 
Received from Master of the House 
of Correction, for Fines collected 
by him, 
Peritem No. 106 of County Treas- 
urer’s account, 460 33 
Jat. 
Received from Deputy Jailor, for use of Jail 
to confine United States Prisoners, 
Per item No. 102 of County Treasurer’s ace’t, 


Total Income on Country Account for 
the year 1852-53, 


Auditor’s Office, 23d June, 1853. 


ELISHA COPELAND, 


11,204 74 


2.531 59 


9,840 35 


3,057 68 


566 85 


ar 72 


eee 


‘ #49.334 93 


Auditor of Accounts. 
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COUNTY AGGREGATES. 


The amount of Expenditures on County Ac- 
count, as per details on page 109, is 


The Income on this account, as per details 
on page 111, is 


Balance against the County, 
To which should be added the amount paid 
for Salaries to the County Officers, as stated 


on page 83, viz.: 


Making a total balance against the County of 


107,037 72 


49,334 93 


57,702 79 


8,307 32 


866,010 11 


Which is $2,133 91 more than it was last year. 


AGGREGATES 


OF THE 


RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 


FROM THE 
CITY AND COUNTY TREASURY, 
DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


1852-53. 


According to the T'reasurer’s Accounts, the 
gross amount of actual Receipts into the 
General ‘Treasury—(City and County )—be- 
tween the last day of April, 1852, and the 
first day of May, 1853, was as follows: 
On City Account, | 4,447,707 85 
On County Account, 49,334 93 


. 4,497,042 78 
The balance in the Treasury at the commence- | 
ment of the year was, 72,640 98 
$4,569,683 76 
The gross amount of actual Payments from 
the General Treasury, during the same pe- 
riod, was as follows: 
On City Account, 4,143,969 79 
On County Account, 107,030 42 


ee 


Total Payments, 4,251,000 21 


Balance, per 'T'reasurer’s Account | 
30th April, 1853, rf 318,683 55 


$4,569,683 76 


15 


GENERAL AGGREGATES. 


Of the whole amount of Expenditures for the 

year, there was drawn for by the Mayor, 

through the Auditor’s Office, after the same 
- had been previously authorised and approv- 

ed by the Committee on Accounts, the sum 

of 3,209,115 70 
The following sums were paid by the Treasur- 

er on accounts and requisitions which do not 

pass through the Auditor’s Office, and are 

not drawn for by the Mayor, viz: 


‘Temporary Ciry Loans. 
Amount of Loans obtained for 
City purposes during this 
financial year, and repaid be- 
fore the close of the same, 508,830 00 


County oF SUFFOLK. 


On orders and requisitions from 
the Board of County Accounts, 
and other County authorities, 95,458 29 


INTEREST. 


Payments of interest on the City 
Debt, as it became due, 105,254 57 


Muinirary Bounty Money. 


- Payments on Roll and Requisi- 
tions from the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the State, approved by 
the Board of Mayor and Alder- 
men, 5,440 00 


INTEREST AND Discounts. 


On the Temporary, and on the 
Permanent Water Loans, as 
they became due, all of which 
are chargeable to the Water 
Works, 323,404 14 


TF fa 


Amounts carried forward, $1,038,387 00 3,209,115 70 
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Amounts brought forward, $1,038,387 00 


Bieetow Lisrary Trust Funp, 1,000 00 
Taxes REFUNDED, — 2,486 50 
Oxp Cuarms, 2,846 47 
Water Works, 272 53 


OutstTanpine Notes. 


Amount of Drafts drawn by the Au- 

ditor for notes due in previous 
years, but not presented at the 
Treasury for payment till this year, 
viz: 


On account of City 
Debt, 16,567 00 
On acc’t of Tempo- 
rary Water Loans, 25,500 00 
On account of Water 
Scrip, | 1,000 00 
————. 43,067 00 


od 


Deduct—Amount of Drafts drawn by the Auditor 
this year, but not presented at the Treasury for 
payment at the time of closing up these accounts, 


VIZ: 
Bills and accounts, 3,201 36 
City Debt, 23,903 39 
Temporary Water Loans, 17,000 00 
Water Scrip, | 2,000 00 
Water Works, | 70 24 


115 


3,209,115 70 


1,088,059 50 


4,297,175 20 


46,174 99 


$4,251,000 21 


J eee 
BEATER POCA UTD 


Which is the amount of the payments by 
the Treasurer, as per his accounts, viz: 

On City account, - 4,143,969 79 

On County account, 107,030 42 


$4,251,000 21 


AE IO TT ETD we 


TREASURER’S BALANCE. 


The Treasurer’s Balance at the close of the year 1852-53, 
which amounts to $318,683 55, is made up of the follow- 
ing items: 

The balance at the commencement of the 

year, was 72,640 98 

From which has been paid the following, then 

outstanding Balances, viz: 
Notes, On account of 
Temporary Water Loan, 25,500 00 


City Debt, 16,567 00 
Water Scrip, 1,000 00 
Library Trust Fund, 1,000 00 
Water Works, 272 53 
———._— s-_ 44,339 53 
: 28,301 45 


There has been received from Loans nego- 
tiated on aecount of Water Works an 
amount which left a balance to their credit, 
over the payments made this year on their 
account, of 553,934 15 

There is also remaining an excess of means 
over payments on account of the Public 


Lands, to the amount of | 7,168 76 

Also, Donations made for the special use of 
the Public Library, 1,260 66 
590,665 02 


From this amount there has been paid :-— 
On account of the City Debt, 170,497 76 
Balances on acc’t of the City 
and County, as per Auditor’s 
accounts to the amount of — 147,658 70 


eee 


318,156 46 
Deduct—Audited items in these 
accounts not yet presented at 


Amounts carried forward, $318,156 46 $590,665 02 
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Amounts brought forward, $318,156 46 $590,665 02 
the Treasury for payment 
amounting to 46,174 99 
—————_. 271,981 47 


Leaving the Treasurer’s Balance as above 
stated, iti. #318,683 55 


—— 


This Balance is applicable to the following payments :— 


Notes overdue, (the Interest on which is 
stopped,)—on account of 


Temporary Water Loan, 17,000 00 
Water Scrip, 2,000 00 
City Debt, 23,903 39 
— 2,903 39 
Public Lands, 
Balances as before stated, 7,168 76 
Less, Balance due last year, 758 29 
— 6,410 47 
Trustees of the Library, Special funds, 1,260 66 
re G TE bh 2 
Balance due the Water Works, 268,109 03 
$318,683 55 
Besides this Balance of ~ 268,109 03 
There is due to the Water Works a further 
sum of 304,642 55 


Making the total amount due to them ne $572,751 58 
stated in the preceding account, 


This sum of $572,751 58 being on hand and in the 'Trea- 
sury, it was deemed advisable to apply it to City purposes, 
rather than negotiate at that time, certain authorized loans to 
meet amounts required for City purposes not connected with 
the Water Works. ‘These Loans will be negotiated, as the 
funds are needed for the use of the Water Works, and thus 
the debt will be liquidated. 


SINKING FUND. 


The following amounts were received during the year, on 
account of the Sinking Fund, which items are, by the 9th 
section of the ordinance on Finance, required to be placed 
every year to the credit of the Committee on the Reduc- 
tion of the City Debt, viz: 


Bonps anp Morreaces. 
Amount paid in on this account, as per de- 
tails on page 9A, 172,508 Al 
Lanp Sates. 
Amount of Cash received this year, on this 


account, per details on page 99, 17,633 27 
AnnuaL Appropriation from the City Taxes, 

as required by ordinance, 54,000 00 
SURPLUS. . 


Being the Cash Balance remaining in the 

Treasury at the close of this year, arising 

from the excess of the ordinary income 

over the estimated income, and of the ap- 

propriations over the payments on account 

of the ordinary Expenditures of the year 

for City purposes,,as per statement on 

page 18, 122,912 66 
Balance of last year’s account, 

per Report No. 40, page 199° ¢ aah? 


$378,366 89 


RARE ETS 


tt Ne LY eas 


The Existing City Debt, Exclusive of the Water 
Loans, amounts to $1,886,459 45, and it will be due 
and payable as follows: 


At the decease of a certain individual, 20,000 00 


Permanent Loans for the benefit of the Public 
Library, 61,000 00 
In the financial year, 1853-54, 265,983 34 
1854-55, 810,900 00 
1855-56, 14,100 00 
1856-57, 27,850 00 
1859-60, 62,800 00 
1860-61, 123,800 00 
1861-62, 181,592 00 
1862-63, 3,000 00 
1863-64, 5,625 00 
1865-66, 5,166 66 
Funded Debt, $1,581,817 00 


Balance due tothe Water Works payable when 
needed, and which the Treasurer is author- 
ized to borrow, by various orders of the City - 
Council, passed during this financial year, 304,642 55 


i ee ee 


Total of the City Debt, 30th April, 1853, $1,886,459 55 


The average Annuat Interest on the above Debt is a lit- 
tle less than 52 per cent., viz: } 
On 1,579,426 21 at 5 per cent., 78,971 30 
* 7,900 OO at 54 percent, 4384 50 
299,133 34 at 6 per cent., 17,948 00 


ce re a a 


$1,886,459 55 at 5.160 is $97,353 80 


———$—______. 


CHARACTER OF THE CITY “DEBT, 


Exclusive of the Water Dept, as it stood at the 


close of the financial year 1852-53, viz: 
day of April, 1853. 


Amount of 5 per cent. Stock issued under the 
Order of the 25th December, 1825, for the 
purchase of an Estate for the improvement 
of Court Street. 

Payable at the decease of a person having 
a life interest in the Estate, 


Balance of 6 percent. Stock issued on account 
of the erection of Faneuil Hall Market House 
and the improvements connected therewith, 


Payable in the financial year 1854-55, 


Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 19th May, 1834, authorizing a loan 
for the purposes of that financial year. 


Payable in the financial year 1854-55, 


Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 6th October, 1834, authorizing a 
loan for the erection of the House oi Refor- 
mation at South Boston. 


Payable in the financial year 1854-55, 
Balance of the 5 per cent. Stock issued under 

the Order of 3d January, 1835, authorizing 

a loan to meet certain deficiencies of Appro- 

priations. 

Payable in the financial year 1854-55, 


Anount carried forward, 


on the 30th 


20,000 00 
85,000 00 


91,000 00 


a J 
18,000 00 


9,100 00 


LT ay 


#223 100 00 
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Amount brought forward, $223,100 00 
Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 

Order of 26th January, 1835, authorizing a 

loan to redeem other portions of the City 

Debt. 

Payable in the financial year 1854-55, 454,000 00 
Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the , 

Order of 23d February, 1835, authorizing a 

loan for the erection of the New Court 

House. 

Payable in the financial year 1854-55, 30,000 00 
Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 

Order of 27th April, 1835, authorizing a loan 

on account of the expense of laying out 

Blackstone Street, and extending Commer- 

cial and Broad Streets. 

Payable in the financial year 1854-55, 56,000 00 


Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 27th April, 1835, authorizing a Joan 
to defray, in part, the expenses of the finan- 
cial year 1835-36. 
Payable in the financial year 1854-55, 15,000 00 


Amount of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of the 6th June, 1839,-authorizing a 
loan for the purchase of certain Estates on 
School Street, in front of the City Hall. 
‘Payable in the financial year 1859-60, 48,500. 00 


Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 28th or April, 1840, authorizing a 
loan to defray, in part, the expenses of the 
financial year 1840-41, 
Payable in the financial year 1860-61, 5,000 00 


Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 15th April, 1844, authorizing a loan 
of $30,000 to defray the expense of widen- 
ing Fleet Street. 
Payable in the financial year 1865-66. 5,166 66 


Amount of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 21st July, 1845, for the purpose of 
erecting a New Jail. 


Payable in the financial year 1853-54, 6,833 34 


Gee TE Se ee 


Amount carried forward, $843,600 00 


16 
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Amount brought forward, 

Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 29th December, 1845, authorizing a 
loan of $40,000 to defray the expense of 
widening Richmond Street. 

Payable in the financial year 1856-57 


Balance of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 21st of September, 1847, authoriz- 
ing aloan to defray the expense of Widen- 
ing Commercial Street, at the Marine Rail- 
way. 

Payable in the financial year 1853-54, 

Balance of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 17th of April, 1848, authorizing a 
loan of $50,000, to meet in part the annual 
appropriations for that financial year. 
Payable in the financial year 1853-54, 


Balance of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 22d of June, 1848, for the purchase 
of an Estate in Cambridge Street, for the 
purpose of Widening said Street. 


Payable in the financial year, 
1853-54, 4,200 00 
1855-56, 4,000 00 


Amount of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 23d of October, 1848, to pay for the 
purchase of the Great Brewster Island in 
Boston Harbor. 


Payable in the financial year 1853-54, 
Balance of Stock issued under the Order of 3d 
of November, 1848, authorizing a loan to an 
amount not exceeding $275,000, to meet the 
cost of building a New Jail. 
Payable as follows: 
1853-54, at 6 per ct. 49,100 00 


at 5 per ct. 500 00 
1854-55, at 6 per ct. 1,000 00 
1859-60, at 5 per ct. 3,300 00 


Amount carried forward, 


$843,600 00 


500 00 


3,500 00 


31,900 00 


8.200 00 


4,000 00 


53,900 00 


%945,600 90 
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Amount brought forward, ~ $945,600 00 


Balance of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 11th of December, 1848, authoriz- 
ing a loan not exceeding $100,000, for the 
purposes of that financial year. 

Payable in the financial year 1853-54, 

Balance of Stock issued under the Order of 
15th of October, 1849, authorizing a loan of 
$50,000, for the improvement of the Neck 
Lands and filling up the Flats. 

Payable in the financial year, 
1853-54, at 5 per cent. 4.250 00 
1854-55, at 5 per cent. 1,000 00 
1859-60, at 6 per cent. 10,000 00 
1862-63, at 5 per cent. 3,000 00 


Balance of Stock issued under the Order of 
18th of April, 1850, authorizing an addi- 
tional loan of $207,000, for the purpose of 
building the New Jail. 


Payable as follows: in the financial year, 
1853-54, 5 per cent. 21,000 00 
1855-56, 5 per cent. 1,100 00 
1856-57, 5 per cent. 8,100 00 
1860-61, 5 per cent. 114,800 00 


Balance of 5 per cent. Stock issued under the 
Order of July 1, 1850, authorizing a loan 
of $50,000, for improvement of the Public 
Lands and filling up the South Bay. 


Payable in the financial year 1860-61, 


Balance of Stock issued under the Order of 
11th of July, 1850, authorizing a loan of 
$105,000, for completing the New Alms 
House at Deer Island. 

Payable as follows: in the financial year, 
1853-54, at 5 per cent. 6,400 00 
1854-55, at 5 per cent. 2,000 00 
1855-56, at 5 per cent. 2,000 00 
1856-57, at 5 per cent. 2,000 00 
186 1-62, at 5 per cent. 750 00 


EE EY 


78,600. 00 


18,250 00 


145,000 00 


4,000 00 


13,150 00 


eR A RR A a RR RR 


Amount carried forward, $1,204,600 00 
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Amount brought forward, $1,204,600 60 


Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 3d January, 1851, authorizing a 
loan to an amount not exceeding $50,000, 
for the improvement of the Public Lands 
and filling up the South Bay. 


Payable in the financial year, 
1853-54, 2,000 00 
1855-56, 3,000 00 
— 5,000 00 


Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 6th February, 1851, authorizing- 
a loan of $12,000, for furnishing the new 
Alms House at Deer Island. 


Payable in the financial year 1856-57, 2,000 00 


Balance of Stock, issued under the Order of 
7th of July 1851, authorizing a loan to an 
amount not exceeding $50,000, for filling up 
the South Bay and improvement of the Pub- 
lic Lands. 


Payable as follows, in the financial year, 


1853-54, at 6 per cent. 11,000 00 
1854-55, at 6 per cent. 5,000 00 
at 5 per cent. 500 00 
1861-62, at 5 per cent. 6,300 00 
1863-64, at 5 per cent. 5,625 00 
——— 28,425 00 
Balance of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 8th of December, 1851, authorizing 
a loan to meet in part the amount of Debt, 
($344,384 45) maturing in that financial 
year. 
Payable as follows, in the financial year, 
1853-54, 32,700 00 
1854-55, 10,100 00 
1855-56, 1,000 00 
1856-57, 15,250 00 
1859-60, 1,000 00 * 
1861-62, 84,542 00 
— 144,592 00 


Amount carried forward, $1,384,617 00 
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Amount brought forward, $1,384,617 00 


Amount of 5 per cent, Stock issued under the 
Order of 1st of March, 1852, authorizing a 
loan not exceeding $71,500 to be added to 
the appropriations of that financial year. 


Payable in the financial year, 
1854-55, 30,700 00 
1861-62, 40,000 00 


Amount of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 1st of March, 1852, authorizing a 
loan to an amount not exceeding $50,000, 
for the purpose of filling up the South Bay 
and other improvements of the Public Lands. 


Payable in the financial year, 


1853-54, 10,000 00 
1854-55, 2.500 00 
1855-56, 3,000 00 
1861-62, 34,000 00 


Amount of 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 26th of April, 1852, authorizing a 
loan to an amount not exceeding $16,700, 


to be added to the appropriations for the year - 


185 1-52. 
Payable in the financial year, 1861-62, 


Amount of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 19th of February, 1852, 
Authorizing the Investment of the Biertow 

Donation to the Public Library—payable 
to the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Public Library for the time being, 


Amount of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 4th of October, 1852, authorizing 
an additional loan to complete the improve- 
ments on the Public Lands and South Bay. 


Investment of the Bares Donation to the 
Public Library—payable to the Mayor of 
the City for the time being, 


70,700 00 


49,500 00 


16,000 00 


1,000 00 


50,000 00 


en A a ns ee 


Amount carried forward, $1,571,817 00 
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Amount brought forward, $1,571,817 00 


Amount of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 14th of February, 1853, for the 
purpose of Building a new work shop and 
Chapel at the House of Correction. 


Investment of the Puttuirs Donation to the 
Public Library, payable to the Mayor of 
the City for the time being, 10,000 00 


Total amount of the Funded Debi of the 
City on the 30th April, 1853, ¢ $1,581,817 09 


To which is to be added an amount borrowed 
temporarily of the Water Works, and which, _ 
when needed to meet the notes given on ac- 
count of the Temporary Water Loan, will be 
furnished from funds obtained on Loans al- 
ready authorized but not yet negotiated— 
say 204,642 55 


Total amount of the City Debt exclusive of 


the Water Debt, as it stood 30th April, {51,98645 55 
1853, 


CITY DEBT PAID OFF IN 1852-53: 


; 


The following Statement shows the amount of 


Ciry Dest Paip Orr, 


During the financial year, 1852-53, and the character 
of the same, (exclusive of the Water Debt) ; being all 
the City Debt that became due in that year,—plus 
Thirty-four thousand six hundred dollars paid before 
it became due. 


Balance of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 8th March, 1847, authorizing a loan 
to an. amount not exceeding $74,500, for 
the purpose of carrying out the contemplated 
improvements of the Neck Lands, and filling 
up the Flats east of Harrison Avenue, 24,100 00 


Balance of 6 per cent Stock, issued under the 
Order of 5th of April, 1847, authorizing a 
loan of $25,000 for the extension of the 
House of Industry, 3,000 00 


Balance of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of the 20th July, 1847, authorizing a 
loan of $19,200 for the purchase of the Com- 
monwealth’s interest in the Arsenal lot at 
the foot of Pleasant Street, 16,000 00 


Balance of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 22d November, 1847, authorizing a 
loan of $75,000, to be added to the appropri- 
ation for Widening Streets, 58,693 39 


Balance of 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 27th December, 1847, authorizing 
a loan of $30,000, to complete the new 
Quincy School House, 25,300 00 


_ Part of the 6 per cent. Stock issued under the 
Order of 3d of November, 1848, authorizing 
aloan to an amount not exceeding $275,000, 
to meet the cost of building a new Jail, 33,000 00 


‘Amount carried forward, $160,093 39 
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Amount brought forward, | 


Part of the 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 11th of December, 1848, authoriz- 
ing a loan not exceeding $100,000, for the 
purposes of that financial year, 


Part of the 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 15th of October, 1849, authorizing 
a loan of $50,000, for the improvement of the 
Neck Lands and filling up the South Bay, 


Part of the 5 and 54 per cent. Stock, issued 
under the Order of 18th of April, 1850, au- 
thorizing an additional loan of $207,000, for 
the purpose of building the New Jail, 


Part of the 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of July 1, 1850, authorizing a loan of 
$50,000, for improvement of the Public 
Lands and filling up the South Bay, 


Part of the 5 and 53 per cent. Stock, issued un- 
der the Order of 11th of July, 1850, authoriz- 
ing a Loan of $105,000, for completing the 
new Alms House on Deer Island, 


Part of the 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 3d of January, 1851, authorizing a 
Joan to an amount not exceeding $50,000, 
for the improvement of the Public Lands 
and filling up the South Bay, 


Part of the 5 and 53 per cent. Stock, issued 
under the Order of 6th February, 1851, au- 
thorizing a loan of $12,000, for furnishing 
the new Alms House, at Deer Island, 


Part of the 5 and 6 per cent. Stock, issued un- 
der the Order of 7th of July, 1851, authoriz- 
ing a loan to an amount not exceeding 
$50,000, for filling up the South Bay and 
improvement of the Public Lands, 


Part of the 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 8th of December, 1851, authorizing 
a loan to meet in part the amount of Debt, 
maturing in the financial year 1851-52, 


Amount carried forward, 


#160,093 39 


3,000 00 


5,400 00 


56,600 00 


23,400 00 


25,000 00 


20,000 00 


10,000 00— 


21446 05 


55,100 00 


eee, 


$380,039 44 


CITY DEBT PAID OFF,—1852-53. 


Amount brought forward, 


Part of the 6 percent. Stock, issued on ac- 
count of the erection of Faneuil Hall Mar- 
ket House and the improvements connected 
therewith. 


Due in 1853-54, 


Part of the 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 23d February, 1835, authorizing a 
loan for the erection of the new Court 
House. 


Due in the financial year 1854-55, 


Part of the 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 17th of April, 1848, authorizing a 
loan of $50,000, to meet in part the annual 
appropriations of that financial year. 
Payable in the financial year 1853-54, 


Part of the 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 11th of December, 1848, authoriz- 
ing a loan not exceeding $100,000, for the 
purposes of that financial year. 


Payable in the financial year 1853-54, 


Part of the 6 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 3d of November, 1848, authorizing 
a loan to an amount not exceeding $275,000, 
to meet the cost of building the New Jail. 


Payable in the financial year 1853-54, 


Part of the 5 per cent. Stock, issued under the 
Order of 8th of December, 1851, authorizing 
a loan to meet in part the amount of Debt, 
maturing in that financial year. 


Payable in the financial year 1853-54, 


Total amount drawn for by the Auditor and 
charged on page 29, 


129 


£380,039 44 


5,000 00 


10,000 00 


500 00 


12,500 00 


2.000 00 


4,600 00 


$414,639 44 


a en 
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OBJECTS OF THE CITY DEBT, 


As it stood 30th April, 1853. 


The present City Debt appears to have been contracted 


the following objects, viz: 


Renewal of Old Debts, 

Ordinary Expenditures, 

Widening and Paving Streets, 

New Jail, 

Improvement of Public Lands, 

New Alms House Deer Island, 

Faneuil Hall Market, 

Squares in School Street, front of City Hall, 

Court House in Court Street, 

House of Reformation and House of Industry 
at South Boston, 

‘Great Brewster Island purchase, 

Enlargement of House of Correction, 

Wharf lot at East Boston, 

Public Library, 

Library trust fund, 

Boylston School House, 


634,864 
526,671 


133,366 


205,733 


105,303 
15,150 
85,000 
A8 500 
33,000 


18,000 
4,000 
10,000 
3.150 
34,720 
1,000 
28,000 


for 


0 ee 


$1,886,459 55 


IT 
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INCREASE OF THE CITY DEBT, 


Exclusive of what has been incurred on account of the 


Water Works. 


The amount borrowed in the year 1852-53, was for the fol- 
lowing objects, viz : 


Filling up South Bay and improving the Public 


Lands, 84,000 00 
Additional Appropriations for the year 1852-53, 162,500 00 
Paving, &c., 40,000 00 
Wharf Lot at East Boston, 3,150 00 
Enlargement of House of Correction, 10,000 00 
Lot on which to erect the Public Library, 04,720 00 
Library trust fund, investment, 1,000 00 
Boylston School House, 28,000 00 
City Debt, to meet in part the amount paid off 

this year, 36,272 55 

$399,642 55 


——$—$—$—$$————— 
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REDUCTION OF THE CITY DEBT. 


By the Eighth Section of the Ordinance on Finance (R. O. 
page 122.) ‘The Mayor, the President of the Common 
Council, and the Chairman of the Joint Committee of Finance: 
on the part of the Common Council, are constituted Tue 
Commirree ON THE RepucTION or THE City Dest, whose duty 
it shall be to cause all moneys passed to their credit in the 
Books of the Auditor of Accounts, to be applied to the pur- 
chase or payment of the Capital of the Debt of the City, in 
the manner they may, from time to time, deem expedient ; 
and it shall be the duty of the Auditor and of the Treasurer 
of the City, to conform to all orders in writing, in this respect, 
which shall be made and signed by all the members of said 
Committee. 

The Ninth Section of said Ordinance requires that ‘all 
balances of money, remaining in the Treasury at the end of 
any financial year; all receipts in money on account of the 
sale of real estate of any description, now belonging, or 
which may hereafter belong to the City; all receipts on 
account of the principal sum of any bond or note now owned, 
or which may hereafter be owned by the City; and also of 
the Annual City Tax in every future year, a sum that shall 
not be less than three per centum of the amount of the prin- 
cipal of the City Debt, (and never less than Firry T'ousanp 
Doruars in each year) shall be appropriated to the payment, 
or the purchase of the Capital of the City Debt.” 

The Tenth Section of the said Ordinance makes it the 
duty of the Auditor, annually to pass to the credit of the 
Committee on the Reduction of the City Debt, all receipts in 
money, the proceeds of either of the sources before men- 
tioned, and the said amount out of the Annual Taz; and 
provides that the sums so passed to the credit of said Com- 
mittee shall be drawn from the Treasury of the City for the 
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payment, or the purchase of the Capital of the City Debt, in 
the manner before mentioned, and in no other mode, and for 
no other purpose whatsoever. 


The annexed statement of the account with the Commit- 
tee on the Reduction of the City Debt, will show what pay- 
ments have been made on that account this year, in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Ordinance; and what 
,amount remained to the credit of the Committee at the close 
of the financial year 1851-52. 
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Dr. The Committee on the Reduction of the 


1853. 
April 30.| To drafts drawn by the Auditor for the 
whole amount of the City Debt which 
became due in this financial year, as per 


details on page 29, 880,039 44 

To Drafts drawn to discount notes not yet 
at maturity, 34,600 00 
$414,639 44 


———— 
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City Debt for the Financial year 1852-53, 


Cr. 


1852. 
May 1. 


A853, 
April 80. 


By Balance of Cash on hand and in the 
Treasury, subject to the order of this 
Committee, as per last year’s account 
in Report No. 40, page 129, being part 
of the Sinking Fund for 1852-53, 


By this amount of the Annual Taxes, 
specifically appropriated to the Reduc- 
tion of the City Debt, in conformity 
with the 9th Section of the Ordinance 
on Finance, 


By amount received in Cash on account of 
Sales of Public Lands, as per details on 
page 99, 


By amount of Cash received this year on 
account of Bonds, Notes and Mortgages, 
as per details on page 94, 


By excess of Cash Income over Cash Pay- 
ments on the ordinary business of the City, 
as per statement on pages 18 and 118, 


By this amount borrowed under the order 
of 27th December, 1852, to meet the 
balance of payments on the City Debt 
becoming due this year, 


There are Bonds and Mortgages on hand 
amounting to $872,674 15, as will be 
seen in the annexed account of City 
Property, all of which are by ordinance 
pledged for the Redemption of the City 
Debt. 


$414,639 44 


11,312 55 


04,000 00 


17,633 27 


172,508 41 


122,912 66 


36,272 55 
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WATER DEBT. 


In addition to the City Debt as herein stated, there has been 
borrowed on account of the Water Works, the following 
sums of money, Viz. : 


On the issue of Boston Water Scrip, authorized by Legis- 
lative acts of 30th March, 1846, and Ist of May, 1849, viz.: 


On Bonds of One thousand Dollars each, paya- 
ble in Boston, to the amount of 3,353,000 00 
On Sterling Bonds, bearing interest at the rate 
of 41 per cent. to the amount of £400,000 
in sums of £100, 200 and £500, each paya- 
ble in London, for which we have realized 
here, including Exchange, 1,949,711 11 


Total on Water Scrip, $5,302,711 11 


Balance due on ‘Temporary Water Loans, be- 
ing amounts borrowed, temporarily, on City 
Notes in the usual form, payable at various 
times, in anticipation of the issue of Water 
Scrip on terms satisfactory to the City, 670,265 00 

Making the total Debt, permanent and tem- 


porary, incurred on account of the Water 
Works up to the Ist of May, 1853, 


The Permanent Loans, or those on Boston 

Water Scrip become due as follows: 
In the financial year 

1853-54, 67,000 00 

1854-55, 9,000 00 

1855-56, 75,000 00 

1856-57, 200,000 00 

1857-58, 316,000 00 

1858-59, 200,000 00 

1859-60, 814,000 00 

1860-61, © 422,000 00 

1861-62, 449,000 00 

1862-63, 20,000 00 

1867-68, 51,000 00 

1870-71, 730,000 00 

Sterling Bonds 1872-73, 1,949,711 11 


Amount carried forward, 


$5,972,976 11 


5,302,711 11 
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Amount brought forward, $5,302,711 11 
Of the above, $2,769,000 00 bears interest at 
5 per cent. 


14,900 00 at 5 1-2 per ct. 
570,000 OO at 6 per ct. 
1,949,711 11 at 4 1-2 percent. 


Total, $5,302,711 11,—average 4.925 
per cent. 


The Temporary Water Loans become due as 
follows: 


In the financial year 1853-54, 461,904 00 
1854-55, 22,111 00 
1855-56, 5,000 00 
1856-57, 1,000 00 
1858-59, 170,500 00 
1859-60, 2,250 00 
1800-61, 6,000 00 
1861-62, 1,500 00 


Total of Temporary Loans, 670,265 00 


Of which 645,215 bears interest at 6 per cent. 
and 25,050 bears interest at 5 per cent. 


$670,265,—average 5.962 per cent. 


Total amount of the Permanent and T'em- 


porary Water Debt, as above stated, : $5,972,976 11 


Pee S Ser ee ee 
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The average annual Interest of which is 5.042 per ct. 


18 
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HOUSES OF INDUSTRY, REFORMATION, &c., anp 
ESTABLISHMENT AT DEER ISLAND. 


Account of Expenditures of these Establishments for the 
financial year 1852-53. 


SourH Boston Brancu, 


Which includes also the Boytston AsyLumM,—an institution 
for the Support and Education of poor Boys, mostly 
orphans in whole or in part, who are placed there by their 
friends or relatives, with a view of having them taken 
care of and prepared for some useful trade or occupation. 
The average number thus supported the past year was 
130, whose ages varied from 7 to 14. 


Provisions. 
Flour, Crackers and Meal, 5,350 65 
Beef, Mutton and Pork, 4,826 21 
Codfish and Mackerel, 437 53 
Potatoes, Beans and Peas, 917 38 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Lard, 1,043 63 
Salt, $35 20, Vinegar, $34 07, 69 27 
Milk, 2,152 14 

—_———_—«*£14,797 31 

Groceries. 
Tea, Coffee and Chocolate, 1,028 45 
Rice, 227 64 
Sugar, 561 58 
Molasses, 1,129 18 
Family Stores and small articles, 673 09 


Tobacco and Snuff, 171 76 
. « ——-——— 3,791 70 


Amount carried forward, $18,589 01 
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Amount brought forward, 


moe Stores and Medicines, 

ce, 

Dry Goods, for Clothing and Bedding, includ- 
ing Straw, 

Woolen yarn for knitting, by Reformation boys, 

Hats and Caps, 

Shoes, Shoe Stock and Tools, 

Fuel, 

Oil, 

Furniture and Repairs, 

Salaries and Nursing 

School Exhibitions and Excursion of Boylston 
and Reformation boys and Singing Master, 

Carriage hire for Directors and Sunday School 
Teachers, including Omnibuses for Primary 
School Teachers’ visit, 

Wooden Ware, Mats and Brooms, 

Trow, ‘Tin, Hard and Crockery Ware, 

Stoves, Funnel, and Repairs of Grates and 
Boilers, 

Building Materials, Lumber for Coflins, Paints 
and Oil, and Mechanics work, 

Plumber work on Water Closets, Pipes, &c., 

Postages, Printing, Stationery and School 
Books, 

Soap and House Sand, 

Wheelwright, Blacksmith and Harness work, 

Grain and Meal, 

Conveying Paupers to House, 

Removing Paupers and investigating Settle- 
ments, | 

Gratuities to Inmates, on leaving, 

Garden Seeds, Tools, Plants and Manure, 

Swine, 

Old Rigging and Junk for Oakum, 

New Hose and Repairing old, 

40 Shoe Benches for boys at Boylston School, 

Piles and driving same, Lumber and Stone for 
Stockade fence on the harbor side, 


$18,589 01 


+850 10 
Q7 32 


1,726 68 
254 50 


221 98 


$39,596 56 


Eee ee 
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* In addition to the Salaries as here stated, the Salary 
of the Chaplain of the House of Industry, being 
$500 ; and: that of the Teachers and Assistunts in 
the Boylston School, being $968, are paid from the 
Boyuston and Mason Funps, which are held in 
trust by, and are under the exclusive control of the 
OVERSEERS OF THE Poor. 


Tt Zhe Superintendent of the Lunatic Hospital has 
charge of the Medical Department of all the City 
Institutions at South Boston, but they are charged 
with no part of his Salary, it being included in 
the City account, under the head of Salaries. 


Deer Isuanp Branon. 


Provisions. 
Flour, Biscuit and Meal, 5,605 36 
Beef, Pork and Mutton, 4,409 59 
Salt and fresh Fish and Mackerel, 587 54 
Potatoes, Beans and Peas, 1,222 79 
Butter, Lard, Eggs and Cheese, 600 47 
Salt $27 00—Vinegar $22 32, A9 32 
Milk, 2,109 94 
Groceries. 
Tea, Coffee and Chocolate, 
Sugar, 
Molasses, 
Rice, 


Family Stores and small articles, 

Tobacco and Snuff, 

Dry Goods, for Clothing and Bedding, includ- 
ing Straw, 

Hats and Caps, 

Shoes, Shoe Stock and Tools, 

Soap, Soap Stock and House Sand, 

Iron, Tin, Hard and Crockery Ware, 

Wooden Ware, Mats, Combs and Brooms, 

Fuel, 

Oil, 

Furniture and Repairs, 


Amount carried forward, 


14,585 01 


$28,910 92 
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Amount brought forward, $28,910 92 
Postages, Stationery and School Books, 269 12 
Salaries and Nursing, 4,874 68 
Stoves, Kettles and Repairs of Stoves and 

Range, 5AA 26 
Medicine and Hospital Stores, 1,079 75 
Ice, 36 49 
Land conveyance, 186 12 
Wheelwright, Blacksmith and Harness work 

and Stock, 302 66 
Building Materials, Paints and Oil, Lumber for 

Coffins, Pump and Mechanics work, 972 35 
Lead-pipe, Pump, &c., to convey water from 

Cistern to Female Hospital yard, AQ 53 
Grain, Meal and Hay, 1,838 12 
Garden Seeds, Plants and Tools, 108 16 
Conveying Paupers to Sloop, removing Paupers, 

and gratuities to inmates on leaving, 243 83 
Two Yoke of Oxen, 275 75 
Ship Chandlery for Sloop, and Repairs, ~ 219 14 
New Sails for Sloop, 204 92 
For use of Sloop Gem, 70 00 
Wages and Board of Crew of Sloop, 1,380 20 
Dockage and Wharfage of Sloop, 100 00 

$41,687 00 


The following sums are for materials and work 
of a permanent character in the New Build- 
ing, done the last year and paid for this year. 


Hydraulic Laundry Press, 250 75 
598 Stools—400 Chairs, A01 38 
Copper covers for kettles, pipes, 
brass work and labor on same, 196 96 
Stock and labor for heating, not in- 
cluded in contract, 1,563 48 
Plumbing Work, 30 60 
One set iron work for Elevator, 13 50 
— 2,396 67 
$44,083 67 


ee ey 
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INCOME. 


From the Souru Boston Brancu of the Establisl:ment. 


Cash collected and paid into the City Treasury, viz: 


For support of Paupers from towns and indi- 
viduals, 
For support and clothing of Bonded Passen- 
gers, 
Cash left by deceased Paupers, 
Labor of boys at House of Reformation, — 
Sales of vegetables, fruit and produce of Farm, 
barrels, casks and rags, 
fuel and small articles, 
pigs, 
oakum, 


Income from Derr Isuanp Brancu. 


#133 09 


193 68 
47 98 
957 80 
1,546 28 
267 82 
68 17 
42 00 
505 63 


$3,762 45 


—_— 


Cash collected and paid into the City Treasury, viz: 


For Support and Clothing of bonded passengers, 
Support of Paupers, from towns and individ- 
uals, 
Cash left by deceased Paupers, 
Getting vessel off shore, 
Picking up ‘Timber adrift, 
Sales, viz: of Barrels, Rags and old Lead, 
Sundries from Store, 
Calfskins, 
T'wo Horses, 
Cows and yearlings, 
Oxen, 
Pigs, 


1,762 97 


eee 


$3,349 74 
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EXPENDITURES, ViZ : 
South Boston Branch, 39,956 56 
Deer Island Branch, 44,083 67 


Total Expenditures by Directors, 83,680 ae 


Add amounts paid by Auditor 
on the New House and not 
charged by the Directors in 
their account—as per details 
on page 42 , 658 33 less $10 
to the credit, 648 33 


Total Expenditures, 
INCOME Viz: 
South Boston Branch, 3,762 45 
Deer Island Branch, 3,349 74 


Total Income, 
Amount received from the Commonwealth 
for the support of State Paupers, 
Net cost to the City, 


Sourn Bosron Brancu. 


Expenditures, 39,596 56 
Income, 3,762 45 
Deer Isuanp Brancu. 
Expenditures, 44,083 67 
Income, 3,349 74 
40,733 93 


From which the Directors state 
there should be deducted, for 
materials and work of a per- 
manent character in the New 
Building, 2,396 67 


Deduct amount received from Commonwealth, 


Which would reduce the Net Cost to 


84,328 56 


7,112 19 


77,216 37 
17,414 62 


$59,801 75 


35,834 11 


38,337 26 


ed 


74,171 37 
17,414 62 


a ee ate 


$56,756 75 
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The number of Inmates remaining in the various Depart- 
ments, 3lst March, 1853, was as follows: 


Sovrn Boston—Males, adults, 186 409 
children, 223 

’ Females, adults, 212 309 
children, 97 

718 


(164 children at School.) 
Average for the year, including 87 House of Reformation 
Boys,772. Average last year, 750. 


Deer Istanp, Males—adults, 187 249 
children, bs 162 ; 
Females, adults, 251 310 
children, 59 ‘ | 
659 


(147 children at School.) 
Average number for the year, 616. | 
Average number for the previous year, 574. 


House or Rerormation—3 lst March, 1853, 94 Boys. 
dist March, 1852, 93 Boys. 


. 
Increase, 1. 


Average for the year, 873, same as last year. 
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HOUSE OF INDUSTRY AND DEER ISLAND 
ESTABLISHMENTS. | 


Cost of maintaining the Inmates of the House of Industry, 
at South Boston, (which includes the House of Reformation 
and the Boylston School) at South Boston—and the Inmates 
of the Establishment at Deer Island. 


N. B. These calculations are exclusive of any allowance by the 

Commonwealth for the support of State paupers, viz.: 49 cents per 

week for adults, who are tneompetent to labor, and 28 cents per week 

for children. They are also exclusive of the following Salaries, which 
are not charged in the accounts of the Directors, viz.: 

House or Inpustry, &c. Ohaplain, Schoolmasters, and Teachers 
at the Boylston School, which are paid out of special trust funds, 
amounting to about $1,600 ;—also $400 for a portion of the Salary 
and Hospital Expenses of the Superintendent of the Lunatic Hos- 
pital, who has the medical charge of all the Institutions at South 
Boston. 


Deer Istanp. Part of the Salary of the Superintendent, who is 
also Port Physician, say $1,000 per annum. 


Year. Houses. Net Cost. No. Inmates. Cost per Week. 
1850—-51—House of Industry, $39,925 16 770 0O 99.71 
Deer Island, 37,164 (Pes S9Biwe Lo TRS 
1851-52—House of Industry, 35,006 12 750 0 89.76 
Deer Island, A7,413 76 574 1 58.88 
1852—53—House of Indusiry, 35,834 11 772 0 89.26 
Deer Island, 38,33 7028 (1616 ov blodQed 


If we credit the amount received from the Commonwealth, 
and charge the Salaries as above stated, the Expenses for 
the year 1852-53 will stand as follows :— 


House ot Industry, &c., 35,834 11 
Add Salaries, 2,000 00 


eee ee 


37,834 11 
Less, State payments, 9,438 72 


Cost to the City, 28,395 39 for 772 inmates—being at 
the rate of $36 78.16 per 
annum, or 0 77.37 per 
week. 


ee eenneeeean 
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Deer Island, 38,337 26 
Add Salaries, 1,000 00 

39,337 26 
Less, State 7,975 90 


Cost to the City, 31,361 36 for 616 inmates, being at 
the rate of $50 91.12 per 
annum, or 0 97.91 per 
week, 


NEW ALMS HOUSE, Deer Isuanp. 


The Cost of this House up to 30th April, 1852, as per Report 
No. 40, page 22, was 166,200 34 

To which add payments by the 
Directors and charged in their 
account, as per details on page 
146 of said Report, 10,888 02 

. There has been paid this year for 

completing the Warming and 
Cooking Apparatus, 1,650 13 

Balance due to the Over- 


seer for work, "226 00 
Other work, 15 50 
Hydraulic Laundry Press, 250 75 
Plumbing work, 30 60 
: 2,172 98 
Cost of Building, exclusive of Furniture, 179,261 34 
The Furniture amounted as per account of 
last year to 7,786 02 
Add—purchase this year, A401 38 


——— 8,187 40 


Total cost of Building and Furniture up to ole 
80th April, 1853, : $187,448 74 


ES OS Cod 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


BY THE 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR OF BOSTON, 


From January 1st to December 31st, 1852. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance in the hands of the ‘Treasurer, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1852, 

Amount of Drafts on the City Treasurer, to pay 
disbursements in the several Wards, 

Amount received from Towns in the Common- 
wealth for relief of their Poor, 


EXPENDITURES. 


Amount paid for Burials of City, State and 
other Paupers, 
Amount paid for Coffins for do. 
do. ‘Towns for Relief of City Poor, 
do. City Treasurer, collections from towns, 
do. Paid Pensions, Grants, Postages, and 
Stationery, 
do. Secretary’s Salary, 


Amount carried forward, 


1,142 53 
25,700 00 
999 69 


——— 


$27,842 22 
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Amount brought forward, 
Ward. Wood and Coal. 


No. 


1 
2 
3 
A 
5 
6 
7 
8 


2234 
485 
1,463 
966 
857 
1,520 


64 
57 
27 
12 
ol 


pi: 


36 


$15,556 24 


Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, De- 


cember 31, 1852, 


(Signed, ) 


DANIEL HENCHMAN, 


Cash. 
1,045 51 
767 25 
882 93 
A408 96 
A77 80 
549 85 
616 13 
AT2 77 
665 51 
240 45 
290 55 
682 45 
87,100 21 


CALVIN WHITING, 


HENRY R. ANDREWS, 


$4,320 47 


3,280 14 
1,252 82 
2346 20 
1,375 08 
1,335 11 
2070 72 
2471 49 
1,743 18 
1,688 26 
1,838 58 
1,283 73 
1,971 08 


865 36 


$27,842 22 


Committee 
on 
Accounts. 
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SCHOOL TAXES. 


_ Statement of the amount and rates of taxation for the 
last twelve years, and the proportion and rate per 
cent. of the same, which was applied to the support 
of the Public Schools. 


Years. 


1841 
A2 
43 
44 
Ad 
A6 
A7 
A8 
A9 
50 
51 
52 


Rate of City Tax 


Whole amount 


Amount Expended 


Proportion for 


per $100. of City Tax. for Schools. School Tax. 
0.60 $616,412 $154,260 25 per ct. 

OT 637,779 138,772 27 

62 712,380 201,256 28.2 

60 744,210 205,278 27.6 

57 811,338 226,019 27.8 

60 931,999 298,619 32, 

.60 1,014,674 348,887 34.3 

65 1,131,821 303,582 26.8 

.65 1,174,716 311,495 26.5 

.68 1,266,030 325,126 25.7 

.70 1,358,296 297,667 21.9 

64 1,244,626 329,800 26.5 
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WATER WORKS. 


The Wuore Cost or tHE Water Works, to the City, up to 


the 1st day of May, 1853, is as follows: 


Net payments by the Water Commissioners, 
from June, 1846, to 4th January, 1850, as 
per statement on page 155, 


Net payments by the Warrer Boarp of 1850, 
(5th January, 1850, to 4th January, 1851,) 
as per statement on page 155, 


Net payments by the Cocuituate W ater Boarp, 
(5th January, 1851, to 30th April, 1853,) as 
per details on page 155, 


Net payments by the Water Commissioners ) 
and by the two Water Boards, all of which 
were paid by their Drafts on the City 
‘Treasurer, 


To which is to be added the payments by the 
City, which were not drawn for by either of 
the Water Boards, viz.: 


In 1847-48, per Report 36, p. 62, 3,377 13 
In 1848-49, per Report 37, p. 58, 13,457 81 
In 1849-50, per Report 38, p.69, 1,736 23 
In 1850-51, per Report 39, p. 85, 10,242 47 
In 1851-52, per Report 40, p. 85, 2,775 03 
In 1852-53, per this Report, p.91, 6,516 00 
To which is to be added the payments for 
Interest, (including discounts and premiums 
on Water Scrip thus far negotiated,) viz. : 


In 1846-47, per Report 35, p.66, 6,011 50 
1847-48, per Report 36, p.62, 127,412 O01 
1848—49, per Report 37, p. 59, 182,095 10 
1849-50, per Report 38, p. 69, 234,173 52 


3,996,069 83 


358,010 47 


242 687 29 


4,596,767 59 


38,104 67 


EE ee 


Amounts carried forward, $549,692 13 


4,634,872 26 
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Amounts brought forward, $549,692 13 4,634,872 26 


1850-51, per Report 39, p. 86, 

$282,192 79, less credit on 

page 101, $1,487 50, 280,705 29 
1851-52, per Report 40, p. 85, 

$310,421 05, less credit on 


page 99, $8,323 89, 302,097 16 
1852-53, per this Report, 
page 91, 303,984 30 


1,436,478 88 


Cost to Ist May, 1853, including Interest, $6,071,351 14 


The Income collected by the City from 
Water Rents has been as follows, viz. : 


In 1848-49, per Report 37, p. 71, 15,933 01 
1849-50, per Report 38, p. 83, 142,704 65 
1850-51, per Report 39, p.100, 136,290 75 
1851-52, per Report 40, p.99, 183,987 56 
1852-53, per this Report, 
page 104, $193,941 81, and 
1,003 00, 194,944 81 


673,860 78 


%5,397,490 36 


FFE 


interest, on the first day of May, 1853— 


Actual NE'T’ COST to the City, including 
all revenue being deducted, 


+ 
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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES MADE BY THE 
COCHITUATE WATER BOARD, 


From January 1st, 1851, to 30th April, 1853. 


Land and Water Rights, - - - 25,097 52 
Land and other Damages,’ - - - 11,733 87 
Jamaica Pond Aqueduct, - - - 45,495 49 
82,326 88 
Reservoirs, viz : 
Beacon Hill, : - 6,484 77 
South Boston, - - 575 58 
East Boston, - - 2,795 29 
Brookline, - ~ - 6,845 79 
Marlborough, - - 1,406 76 
Whitehall, - - 156 83 
— 18,265 02 
Salaries, - - - - - 18,980 46 
Water Works, - - - 5,789 54 
Covering Water Pipes, East Boston, - - 4,015 49 
Proving Yard, - ~ - 3,623 91 
Water Pipes, - - - - ~ 23,844 71 
Office Expenses, Rent, Furniture, &c., - 4.579 92 
Service Pipe, - ” - - O89 TAL 
Stop Cocks, - - - - - 4,224 76 
Laying Service Pipes, - - - 5,824 20 
Water Pipes, - - - - 5,414 18 
Water Meters, . - ~ - 9,016 15 
Taxes, - : - - - 3,213 35 
Printing, - - - - - 1,615 51 
Carting, - - - . a 2,047 74 
Wagon hire for Superintendent, - - 1,380 25 
Travelling Expenses, - - - ~ 1,386 82 
Miscellaneous Expenses, - - - 1,150 67 
Fountains, - - - - - 1,003 55 
Tools, - - ~ - ~ 1,072 54 
Oil and Wicking, - - - - 216 04 
Lanterns, ae = - - 39 22 
Fuel, - - - - 2 61 87 
Advertising, - - - - - 90 08 
Recording Deeds, ai . - - ol 51 
Postages, - - - - 57 AY 
Amount carried forward, $208,869 07 


20 
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Amount brought forward, $208,869 O07 
Expresses, - ~ - - 48 17 
Brick Aqueduct Rea, - - - 4,501 18 
Lake Cochituate, - - - - 1,034 31 
Tolls and Ferriages, - - - - 298 80 
Hydrants,- - - - - - 3,160 40 
Hydrant Boxes, - - - - 286 61 
Stop Cock Boxes, - - a > 371 03 
Packing, ~ - - - . 175 34 
Engine Hose, - - - - 158 40 
Repairing Streets, = - - - - 976 70 
Water Pipes, - - ~ 1,632 05 

Service Pipes, - - - 1,629 35 

Stop Cocks, - - - 2,272 10 

Stop Cock Boxes, - - - 345 64 
Hydrants, - - - - 1,659 40 

Hydrant Boxes, - - - 306 40 

Engine, Boiler, &c., - - - - * 229 48 
Mason Work, - - - 16 00 
Letting on and Shutting off Water, - - 4,066 04 
Blowing off Hydrants, - - 1,687 87 
Blowing off Water Pipes, - - - 85 00 
Blacksmith Shop, for Stock, Aes - - 1,895 27 
Plumbing, - 1,319 52 
Samuel Holbrook, Cler k, (to pay sidan Bills,) 300 00 
237,324 13 


New Pipe ce and ee atts Aiiteet thus 
far, - 22,194 36 


eee a eee 


259,518 49 
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RECEIPTS FROM COCHITUATE WATER BOARD. 


The Receipts from the Cocurruare Water Boarp, from 5th 
January, 1851, to the close of April, 1853, have been as 
follows: all of which have been paid into the City Treasury. 


N. B. This ts exclusive of Water Rents, none of which have been 
collected by this Board; but have all been collected by the City 
Treasurer. 


Sales, viz: of Real Estate, - - 1,235 00 
Old Materials and Machetes. - 5,120 27 
Old Steam Engines and PaO - 1,294 88 
Iron Pipes, - - 493 83 
Old Building, - - - 322 55 
Grass, - - - - 78 50 
Broken Stone, - - - 250 00 
Engineering Instruments, - 28 00 


Laying and Repairing Service Pipes, SG 
off and letting on Water for repairs of Pipes, 
and at the request of individuals; filling 


Cisterns, &c., - ~ - - 6,208 66 
Rents of Land and Buildings, - - 1,537 72 
Discount on Taxes, &c., - - - 261 79 
Amount paid into the City Treasury, $16,831 20 


Expenditures by the Cochituate Water Board, 259,518 49 
Receipts from Sees Io 16,831 20 


Net Expenditures ey the Cochituate Water 
Board, - - - - $242,687 29 


The payment in detail by the original Water Commissioners 
and by the Water Board of 1850, during their adminis- 
trations, will be found in Report No. 40, pages 154 to 157 
—they are as follows: . 

Payments by the Commissioners, 4,043,718 21 

Income, 47,648 38 

Payments by the Water Board of 
1850, 366,163 89 

Income, 8,153 52 


3,996,069 83 


258,010 37 


$4,354,080 20 
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WATER WORKS. 


The whole care and management of the City Water 
Works is entrusted, by ordinance, to the Cocurruare Water 
Boarp, who are chosen annually in the month of March or - 
April, by concurrent vote of the two Branches of the City 
Council. They must consist of one Alderman, one member 
of the Common Council, and five Citizens at large. They 
are removable at the pleasure of the City Council. They 
may be re-elected annually, but cannot be chosen more than 
five consecutive years. ‘They receive no compensation, and 
are required to report to the City Council, annually in the 
month of January, a statement of the condition of the 
Water Works, and of the lands and other property connect- 
ed therewith ; with an account of all Receipts and Expend- 
itures, together with any information or suggestions they 
may deem important, and also a report from the City Engin- 
eer and the Water Registrar. ‘The Board of 1853-54 is con- 
stituted as follows :— 


Tomas Wermore, Ese., President. 
Alderman, Sampson ReEEp, 
Common Councilman, THomas SpRacueE, 
Citizens, Henry B. Rogers, 

Joun H. Wivxins, 

JonaTHAN Preston, 

Apam W. T'waxter, Jr. 


The Board of 1852-53 was the same as the above, with 
the exception of Councilman Sprague, who took the place 
of Councilman Ezra Lincoln, who was a member of the 
Common Council of 1852 but not of 1853. 

According to the requirements of the Ordinance, they 
made their Second Annual Report to the City Council on 
the 15th January last. It is an interesting Document of 85 
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pages including the Report of the Engineer, Water Regis- 
trar &c., and much valuable information concerning the 
Works; with a map showing the Distribution throughout the 
City, of the Main and Distributing pipes. 

The following abstract from their Report has been com- 
piled for the information of the citizens, in compliance with 
that part of the ordinance on Finance, which requires the 
Auditor to give, in his Annual Report, an account of the 
Property belonging to the City. 


The Cocuiruate Water Boarp, in their Report of January, 
1853, congratulate the City Council that the general condi- 
tion of the Water Works, and their efficiency in accomplish- 
ing the great objects for which they were designed and exe- 
cuted, have continued to answer the most favorable antici- 
pations ; and that the great Reservoir, in Lake Cochituate, 
has afforded a supply of water during the year, amply suffi- 
cient for all the wants of the City, and far exceeding the 
quantity originally calculated on. 


LAKE COCHITUATE AND DUG POND. 


The gates at the outlet dam of the Lake were kept open 
until the 31st of March, 1852; they were then closed, and 
the water retained for the consumption of the City during 
the remainder of the year. At the time of the shutting off 
there was a depth of 7 feet 4 inches above the flume. The 
water then began to fall and continued to do so until the 
7th of October, when it was at its lowest point, being 4 feet 
4 inches above the flume. After that it gradually rose till 
the end of the year. On the 31st of December it was 5 feet 
11 inches deep, or 130.28 above tide marsh level. 

The rain-fall, as measured by the gauge at the Lake, for 
the year, has been 47.93 inches. 

The Waste Weir, with the culvert, at the outlet of Dug 
Pond, has been thoroughly repaired, and it is believed, will 
regulate the height of water now in this pond, without injury 
to the road by overflowing, and without special attention 
from the Superintendent of the Lake. The Gate-house, 
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Outlet-dam, roads, culverts and other structures, with the 
grounds around the Lake, are all in good order. 

During the warm and dry season it was necessary, in order 
to supply the City to draw down the surface of the Lake to 
an average of three feet and eight inches below high water 
mark, As it was feared by some, that uncovering the 
marshes at the south end of the Lake, and exposing their 
surfaces to the action of the sun, might cause sickness in 
that vicinity, the City was supplied from the northern divis- 
ion, which was drawn down to seven feet two inches below 
high water, or to within four inches of low water mark ; 
while the middle and southern divisions were kept five feet 
nine inches above this level,—suflficiently high to cover the 
marshes, till after the first frosts. 


BRICK AQUEDUCT. 


This Aqueduct has been thoroughly cleansed during the 
year, anda large quantity of deposit, which had been accu- 
mulating for some time has been removed; and a thorough 
repair of the bottom has been commenced, and is now going 
on, for the purpose of entirely stopping the leaks which have 
always existed, more particularly in parts near the Lake, 
where the conduit, having been laid over quicksand and 
places where the water could not be kept out when it was 
originally constructed, was not therefore, after every effort, 
made tight. ‘The leakage in those places has hitherto been 
deemed a matter of little importance. The time has come, 
however, when this portion of the aqueduct shguld be made 
permanently tight, as the cracks discovered the past season 
show, that in some instances at least, it would not be safe 
to let the leaks continue much longer. ‘This work has al- 
ready been commenced, and the progress made thus far, 
though little, shows that it can be done thoroughly, and for a 
much lesssum than it would have cost when the masonry 
was first laid, tosay nothing of the delay it would have caus- 
ed in the completion of the aqueduct. 
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BROOKLINE RESERVOIR. 


All the grounds and structures around this reservoir are in 
avery good condition. ‘The beneficial effects of raising the 
inside slope wall in 1851, have been very sensibly felt the 
past season; allowing the surface of the water in this, and 
consequently in the Beacon Hill reservoir, to be kept higher 
than it could otherwise have been. 

Two large meters have been placed in the gate house, at 
the commencement of the large mains leading to the city. 
They have scarcely been in operation yet, but, from what 
has been seen of their working, and what is known of other 
meters constructed on the same general plan by the inventor, 
Mr. Huse, there is every reason to believe that they will give 
satisfactory measurements of the quantity of water drawn 
daily, (and hourly, if observed,) from this reservoir. 


BEACON HILL RESERVOIR. 


The front of this Reservoir on Derne street, has been very 
much improved within the last year, by the substitution of 
handsome doors and wrought iron gates in the entrance of the 
archways, for the unsightly rough boarding that existed there 
before. The slight leakage from this reservoir, that used to 
be so annoying, has ceased to give any trouble. ‘The exte- 
rior is free from lime marks, and the interior arches, below 
the basin, are free from dampness, except that which is ow- 
ing to condensation upon the surface of the stone. 

The height of water in this reservoir has varied consider- 
ably, not only at different seasons, but daily. ‘These varia- 
tions were owing generally, to the change in the rate of con- 
sumption, which, it is well known, is much greater during 
the forenoon than during any other portion of the day; they 
are also greater in very warm and very cold weather, than 
in moderate weather. The daily variations were often less 
than one foot in January and February, and more than four 
feet in July and August. In April there was frequently a 
depth of twelve feet in the reservoir, while during the ex- 
trerne cold about January 2lst, the depth was only six feet ; 
and during the heat of July, August, and September, it aver- 
aged but little over seven feet. 
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SOUTH BOSTON RESERVOIR. 


The grounds around this Reservoir, especially on the west 
side, have been very much improved by the City Council, 
during the last two years; and as a consequence, the old 
wooden fence is very much out of keeping with the altered 
state of things. ‘The depth of water there has been gener- 
ally two to four feet less than it was the year before last, 
owing to the increased consumption, and to the necessity of 
making changes and repairs on other parts of the works. 


EAST BOSTON RESERVOIR. 


This Reservoir still leaks, but as no serious injury arises 
from the leakage, only one partial attempt to stop it has 
been made during the year. The amount of labor required 
on other parts of the work rendered it expedient to delay 
making further attempts till another season. This reservoir 
has proved not only absolutely essential to Hast Boston, but . 
has been very useful to the City proper twice during the last 
year, although its top water level is fourteen feet below that 
of the Beacon Hill reservoir. It caused the water to rise 
thirty to forty feet higher each time, than it would otherwise 
have done, on Beacon Hill, when the main pipes were shut 
off on account of repairs. 


COMPENSATING RESERVOIRS. 


_ The Compensating Reservoirs, at Hopkinton and Marl- 
borough, were purchased and improved for the purpose of 
supplying Concord River with the water which had been 
withdrawn by retaining the natural flow of Lake Cochituate. 

The Hopkinton Reservoir is in good order; but some of 
the buildings which were purchased with it, are rapidly de- 
teriorating in value, in consequence of being unoccupied. 

The Marlboro’ Reservoir is also in good order. The 
Cunningham roads have been raised, widened, and protected 
by slope walls, in such a manner, that it is believed there 
will be no more complaints in regard to them. 

The estimated discharge from the Hopkinton Reservoir, 
between June 13th and November 14th, was 912,796,300 
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gallons ; and from the Marlboro’ Reservoir, between July 14th 
and October 21st, it was 1,052,081,000 gallons; making from 
both the sum of 1,964,877,300 gallons. 

From June 13th to November 14th, the estimated con- 
sumption by the City was 1,283,105,194 gallons, but during 
this time the quantity in Lake Cochituate was diminished 
547,875,900 gallons, showing that the natural supply of the 
Lake was but 735,229,294 gallons, besides the leakage 
through the natural outlet. This shows that during the pe- 
riod last mentioned, the quantity let down from the compen- 
sating reservoirs for the benefit of the mill owners on Concord 
River, was more than twice and a half the natural snpply of 
Lake Cochituate. During July and August, the only months 
in which there was any scarcity at Billerica Mills, the amount 
let down from the compensating reservoirs was about three 
and a half times as much as the natural supply of Lake 
-Cochituate. 


JAMAICA POND AQUEDUCT. 


In consequence of the greatly diminished supply from this 

. Aqueduct, all the takers in Boston having been cut off from 

it, the Jamaica Pond rose so high last spring, as to be very 

troublesome to the ownerssof some estates on its borders. 

To prevent a recurrence S this, two waste-cocks have been 

put in, one near the Pond, and the other at the junction of 
Tremont and Cabot streets. 

Several leaks occurred in the main pipe, which gave an 
opportunity of making the examinations already mentioned. 
For several months it has given very little trouble, and con- 
tinues to supply, not only the original takers in Roxbury, but 
a number of new ones. 

Some examinations relative to the supply of a part of the 
City of Roxbury from the Jamaica Aqueduct, have been 
made, but the survey and estimates, in consequence of more 
pressing engagements elsewhere for the City, have not been 
completed yet. 


‘21 
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BRIDGES, &C. 


The bridges, culverts, waste wiers and embankments, be- 
tween the Lake and the Brookline Reservoir, are all in good 
order. 


IRON PIPES. 


These, so far as is known, are all in good order. Under 
the head of Repairs will be found a statement of injuries and 
defects discovered during the year. No defect has been dis- 
covered in the Flexible pipe across Chelsea Creek, and none is 
believed to exist. 

The whole length of Pipes laid, of the different sizes, up 
to Ist of January, 1853, was as follows :— 


36 inches, “ ~ - - . 19,355 feet 
pada ce - - - - 32,290. §§ 
a a, ” se ti ee iBT TB call 
mary - - - reas Le Tees 
1Gp ee - - - iki MO PEERS 
‘DP Apare - - - ~ | $906, TLD FE 
eo ~ - : - 301,333 « 
rest ee - - - be 36/660 


543,514 feet. 


Length “miles and 4954 feet. 


If to the above aggregate length of pipes, be added the 
length of the hydrant branches and bends, about 18,560 feet, 
or a little more than 34 miles, the whole length of pipes, 
4 inches and upwards in diameter, laid down in and for all 
parts of the City of Boston, will be a small fraction less than 
1064 miles. 

The whole number of service pipes put in, up to the pres- 
ent time, is 16,653, of which 604 were laid during 1852. 


STOP COCKS. 


With one or two unimportant exceptions, these, so far as 
can be known, are all in good order. One man is employed 
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almost constantly in examining them, which is necessary on 
account of their number, and their great importance where 
repairs are needed, or serious leaks occur. 

A very important change was made, by removing the five 
large stop-cocks on Tremont street, from near the Roxbury 
line to the line of Chester street, where, after having been 
thorougly repaired and fitted with bevel gear, they were 
placed horizontally, and enclosed in a substantial stone 
chamber. 

The necessity and importance of this change proved to be 
greater than was at first supposed ; as two of the stop-cocks, 
when taken out were entirely unfit for service, and two 
others could not have been used twice more, in consequence 
of the composition facings of the valves getting loose. Their 
original location was such, that the settling and vibration of 
that part of ''remont road caused them to get out of repair 
quite often, and there is every reason to believe that, without 
the change made, they would have given serious trouble the 
present winter. It was very gratifying to know that these 
stop-cocks were in perfect order, when the 30 inch main 
burst on the Common last November. 

The number of stop-cocks put in have been as follows :— 


A of 36 inches. 


Tv OC008 
THM OL SAe re 
POEs DO 
15° of (16° 
too OL 12'S" 
B40 “of * “ot we 
iWevor. a" * 
Total, 921 


FIRE HYDRANTS. 


During the year 6 new hydrants were established in the 
City proper, 9 in South Boston, and 12 in Kast Boston. 
Altogether there have been established up to the present 


time— 
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In Boston proper, - - - - - so OL 
** South Boston, - - 4 - ree 63! 
East Boston, ~ - % a i meine 
“¢ Brookline, ~ ~ - - - - 1 
‘ Roxbury, - - - - 4 2 ; A 
‘ Charlestown, - - - - - - 11 
‘© Chelsea, - - - - . . FS vi 


Total, 1,160 | 


The same precautions to keep these hydrants constantly 
in order, that were mentioned in the last annual report, have 
been taken since; and the Chief Engineer of the Fire De- 
partment reports that in one or two cases only have they 
failed during the year—and these failures were owing to the 
hydrants having been put out of order by the street water- 
men. After the great fire which destroyed Chickering’s 
building, it was mentioned in some of the papers, and cur- 
rently reported, that the hydrants had failed to supply water 
in as great a quantity and at as high a level as was expected. 
No one familiar with the laws of the flow of water through 
pipes could be at all surprised at such a result. ‘This matter 
was understood, not only theoretically, but practically, before 
the Boston Water Works were commenced, as will be seen 
by the statement from the first report of the Commissioners 
appointed for the inquiry into the state of the large towns 
and populous districts in England, part Ist, page 316 :— 

Seventy years ago, Dubuat’s experiments showed how 
greatly the lengthening of a small pipe would diminish the 
force, and consequently the amount of discharge through it. 
An ordinary fire hose may be considered the same as a small 
pipe, and as all but one or two hydrants are necessarily 
several hundred feet from any single building, the loss of 
velocity experienced by the water passing through the hose 
must be considerable. The Chief Engineer says that he can 
throw from the hydrants alone, without any engine, a stream 
over any private dwelling on Harrison avenue; but this 
cannot be done in higher parts of the City and on higher 
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buildings, nor could it ever have reasonably been expected. 
The very tall buildings recently erected in comparatively low 
parts of the City, can never have their highest stories pro- 
tected from fire, by the simple pressure of the Cochituate 
water through hose: it must be forced up by means of 
engines. 


LAND DAMAGES. 


A further progress has been made in adjusting the claims 
Jor land taken for the purposes of the aqueduct, and also for 
damages to land and water rights; none of those claims of 
any consequence now remain unsettled, except those made 
by the Proprietors of Mills on Concord River and by the 
Middlesex Canal Corporation, and those are now in a fair 
way of being at last adjusted. 'The Supreme Court having 
decided on a question of law raised in the case of Charlotte 
Harbach and others against the City, as mentioned in the 
last Report, that the City took merely an easement and not 
the fee of the land, no farther damages are to be paid in that 
case.” 


LEAKAGE. 


The most serious leakage which happened was occasioned 
by the bursting of the 30 inch main, on the Common, in 
November. We can assign no probable cause for that acci- 
dent, except the injury done to the main by the shock which 
was given, by the too quick shutting down the gate when 
the fountains were first played at the inaugural celebration, 
and which burst the same main in several places at the time. 
The injury was, however, soon repaired, and little or no 
damage done. . 

Of the leaks that occurred in pipes 4 inches and upwards 
in diameter, 3 were caused by flaws in the castings, not dis- 
covered in the proving press; 5 by freezing; 2 by settling of 
the earth, and 72 apparently by expansion and contraction, 
causing the lead in the joints to move. TZotal 82 or 1 in 
every 1.30 mile. ; 

Of the leaks that occurred in the service and 2 inch pipes, 
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102 were caused by flaws or defects (40 in the pipes, 24 in 
the stop cocks, and 38 in the connections,)7 by rats gnawing 
lead pipes; 10 by tenants; 8 by freezing; 8 by digging for 
sewers and gas pipes, and 91 by settling of earth, mostly. 
Total, 226 or 1 to every 7A service pipes, nearly. 

The above includes 14 service pipes that were opened to 
take out fish, and one to remove rust, not strictly leaks, but 
causing as much trouble and expense. 

The Boston Gas Light Company have one leak per annum 
in about every 0.78 mile of pipe, or about 67 per cent. more 
than the Water Works. ‘The gas pipes, however, have been 
laid much longer than the Cochituate, and are much nearer 
the surface of the ground. 


NUMBER OF WATER TAKERS. 


‘The Annual Report of the Water Registrar shows that the 
number of water takers has been 16,862, being an increase 
of 786 over the last Annual Report. 

The number of cases where the water has been cut off for 

repair, is 1316, of which 1235 were subsequently lef on. 
And the number cut off for non-payment of rates was 766, of 
which 596 were subsequently let on. 

The number of cases let on for the first time, was 771. 

There have been no abatements during the year. 

The Water Registrar estimates that the whole amount as- 
sessed during the year 1853 will be at least $190,000. We 
believe that the whole receipts, not including sales of land or 
other property, will exceed $200,000. 

The total amount received for water used during the year 
1852, was as follows: 


13,065 Dwelling houses, including boarding 


houses, - - - - - $115,047 55 

2,497 Stores, shops, offices, cellars, &c., - 13,760 55 
269 Hotels, restaurants, saloons, - - 6,554 25 
459 Stables, - - - - ~ + 6,077 15 
8 Railroads, - - - - - 6,023 57 


15 Steamboats, - - - - - 1,471 60 
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60 Sugar refineries, distillerie, breweriess 


and bakeries, —- - - 3 5,353 86 
1 Motive power, - - - - - 607 13 
921 Hose, > ~ - - - - 2,777 00 
2 Ferry Companies, - - ~ - 856 68 
Manufacturing purposes, - - - 138,004 94 
Shipping contract with watermen, - 2,507 35 
Public buildings, charitable institutions, 
é&e.,  - - - - - : - 871 00 
Other purposes, - - ~ - ° 2,099 78 
177,012 41 


Amount received for water used 1851, - 160,946 39 


Increase, - ~ - - - - $16,066 02 


ESPRESSO TREE) 
NEW PIPE YARD AND REPAIR SHOP. 


The Committee on Public Lands of the City Council hav- 
ing determined that it was not expedient that any part of the 
Arsenal Estate, on Pleasant Street, should be retained for 
the purposes of the Water Works, the Water Board, under 
special authority given them by the Council, proceeded to 
purchase a piece of land on Sea Street, fora Pipe yard and 
Repair shop. The lot is so peculiarly adapted to these ob- 
jects, that the Board believe the City to be extremely fortu- 
nate in being able to obtain it, at the price given. It con- 
tains about 9,192;°5 square feet and cost $1.50 per foot. It 
is as central as any place which could possibly be obtained, 
except at a very high cost, and derives great advantages from 
its proximity to the wharves and also to South Boston, where 
much of our castings are made. And it is likewise sufficiently 
large for the erection of proper workshops for doing a great 
deal of work which we have been obliged to have done at 
private shops, at considerable additional expense to the City. 


COMPLAINTS OF BAD WATER. 


Every ordinary and some extraordinary efforts were made 
in the Spring, to prevent the usual complaints of bad water, 
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and with most satisfactory success. No complaints whatever 
Were made, except, in one or two instances, which were 
clearly owing to fish having got into the pipes; as they were 
discharged into the houses where the complaints were made. 
It is hoped that the screens at the Brookline gate-house are 
so perfect now, that they will prevent fish from getting 
through them. ! 


CONSUMPTION AND WASTE OF WATER. 


The average consumption of water during the year has 
been at the rate of 8,125,060 gallons daily, being 1,242,060 
gallons more than the year previous, and about 58 gallons to 
each inhabitant of the City. 

The quantity thus used and wasted is more than double 
what was originally anticipated to be sufficient for our pres- 
ent population; and more, by a million of gallons a day, than 
the quantity supposed to be required for a population of 
250,0U0 inhabitants. 

Although the Water Board are apprehensive it may be use- 
less to add any thing to what they have frequently said, on 
the subject of the unjustifiable wastefulness which such an 
increasing consumption indicates, they feel, nevertheless, that 
their duty requires them not to pass it over in silence, in their 
Annual Report; nor tg omit any effort to impress upon the 
public mind, the untoward consequences which must inevita- 
bly ensue, at no very distant day, unless it can be pre- 
vented. 

Those consequences were lately stated by the Mayor, 
in his address to the City Council; and it is of the highest 
importance, to every water taker and tax payer in the City, . 
that their truth and certainty should be duly appreciated. 
They will produce the necessity of either laying an addition- 
al main, to the Brookline reservoir, or of stopping the supply 
which is now afforded to some of the most profitable classes . 
of water takers. Each of these alternatives will add no 
small amount to the present taxes of the City, unless indeed the 
present water rates should be essentially increased, and also 
by postponing indefinitely the time when we can anticipate 
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that the income from the Water Works will be sufficient to 
meet the annual interest and current’ expenses, will make the 
cost of the works an ever increasing burthen to the City. 
The Water Board are still of the opinion that the quantity 
originally contemplated is ample for all the necessary or use- 
ful purposes, for which it could be required; and that the 
rest of what is now consumed, being more than one half, is 
uselessly wasted. We would refer to the Report of the City 
Engineer, for some of the sources of this waste. They have 
been stated generally before, and indeed we presume them to 
be obvious to all. There can be no doubt that a little care 
and discretion would prevent them entirely ; and on that dis- 
cretion after all, must the principal reliance be placed for reme- 
dying the evil. 

A recent Ordinance authorizes the Water Board, to ascer- 
tain, by metres or otherwise, the quantity used in any case ; 
and to establish a proper water rate therefor. It is hoped 
that the exercise of this power will enable the Board, to im- 
pose some check, on some classes of water takers, who as 
they pay for large quantities of water, seem to think that 
they are not obliged to be particularly careful as to their mode 
of using it. It is the intention of the Water Board to adopt 
this system, as soon as is practicable, and to endeavor to fix 
such a price for the water as to hold out an inducement for 
an economical use of it. An attempt will also be made to 
ascertain specifically the places and modes in which the 
waste now takes place, and to apply every means in its power, 
to prevent or check it. 


On this subject the City Engineer in his Report uses the 
following language :— 

A great deal of waiter is occasionally wasted in very,cold 
weather, by letting taps run to keep pipes from freezing. In 
warm weather, large quantities are worse than uselessly 
wasted, by deluging the streets and sidewalks, when a mere 
sprinkling would, in most cases, lay the dust quite as well. 
Windows, shutters and sidewalks, which could formerly be 
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kept sufficiently clean with a few gallons of well-water a 
month, now require barrels of Cochituate in the same time. 
A horse or a carriage which could once be washed with a 
bucket of water and a little labor, now requires a barrel with- 
out the labor, and it is said that trucks are much more fre- 
quently washed than formerly. | 

A more constant and perhaps greater waste, in the agere- 
gate, than any other, is no doubt caused by allowing a con- 
stant stream to run at urinals, to keep them from being offen- 
sive. Some kinds of water closets consume a great deal. 
The convenient arrangements which are now introduced into 
most houses, for receiving and getting rid of water, are no 
doubt causes of much waste ; for through an ordinary filter, 
avery smooth and noiseless, but considerable stream may 
and often does run, when of no use whatever, because ser- 
vants and others are frequently too careless or forgetful to 
stop it. Other sources of waste might be mentioned, but 
these are more than sufficient to account for the original esti- 
mates having been exceeded so much. 

If this wastefulness should continue at the same rate a few 
years longer, it will be absolutely necessary, as it is beginning 
to be desirable already, to lay down another large main from 
the Brookline Reservoir; for without it, the Beacon Hill and 
South Boston Reservoirs will not only be rendered useless, 
but a considerable number of the inhabitants of the highest 
portions of the city will be deprived of water several hours 
in the day, and the fire hydrants there be rendered almost 
useless during the same time. 

If the city reservoirs were empty, and a serious accident 
should happen, requiring either or both of the large mains to 
be shut off for a number of hours or a day, much inconveni- 
ence, andin case of fire, great damage would probably be 
the result. 

It has been a matter of much interest to know the con- 
sumption of the City, at different hours of the night, as well 
asin the day. One experiment made with the meters dur- 
ing the fifteen hours ending at 11 A. M. December 23d last ; 
and another during the forty-eight hours ending at 3. P. M. 
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January Ist without the meters, show that the consumption 
and waste at all hours of the night are very great. On the 
night of the first experiment it was quite cold, and the obser- 
vations showed a consumption which was never at a smaller 
rate than 5,000,000 gallons for twenty-four hours. Between 
10 P. M. and 4 A. M., it was 1,493,215 gallons, or at the rate 
of 5,972,860 gallons intwenty-four hours. The other exper- 
iment showed a smaller consumption; but not much less. 
Owing to the leakage into the tunnels, which there was no 
means of keeping out of the reservoir, a nice degree of accu- 
racy could not be obtained. 


STOCK ON HAND. 


The rule is, not to have less on hand than one spare pipe, 
branch or stop-cock, of every size and pattern; and as far as 
practicable to keep two. Some patterns are very rarely 
needed, and it is not necessary to keep more than one to 
spare; of others that are used quite often, a much larger 
number is kept on hand. 


NEW PIPE YARD AND REPAIR SHOP. 


As soon as the new pipe yard and repair shop shall be 
ready for use, it is fully expected that important improve- 
ments will be introduced into the department of repairs, re- 
quiring changes which it has not been deemed expedient to 
make at the present pipe yard. 
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Statement of Pipes and other Stock on hand, exclusive of 
Tools, January 1st, 1853. 


Diameters in inches. 


36 | 30 24 20 16 12 6 4 2 1} 

No. of Pipes, 7 | 68 84 B04) 22 

Y Branches, - ~ - 1 
3 Way Branches, | 5 aa BS Hs 
4 Way Branches, | - - 1 
Flange Pipes, - 
Sleeves, 6 

Caps, - 
Reducers, - 
Bevel Pipes, - 
Curved Pipes, 4 3 1 
Quarter Turns, : > 
Double Hubs, - : - 
Stop Cocks, 4 2 2 


or 
Orc m= Or 
i 


— 
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Rte eRe pou 


- 1 
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2 2 


3 


hoor! 
bo 


Lead Pipe—78 feet of 2 inch ; 32 feet of 1 1-4 inch ; 100 
feet of 1 inch; 1,125 of 3-4 inch; 1,673 feet of 5-8 inch. 

Block Tin Pipe—25 feet. 

For Service Pipes—525 square Boxes, 16 T Boxes, 3 long 
Boxes, 17 Y Boxes, 3 Tubes, 1 2 inch Coupling, 39 1 inch 
Couplings, 42 3-4 inch Couplings, 58 5-8 inch Couplings, 200 
5-8 inch Flange Connections, 8 inch T’ Cocks, 43 3-4 do., 
16 5-8 do., 11 5-8 inch Y Cocks, 50 5-8 inch straight Cocks, 
2 2 inch Cocks, 7 inch Air Cocks, 79 inch Main Cocks, 52 
3-4 inch do., 422 5-8 inch do., 64 3-4 inch Flange Cocks. 

Pig Lead, 4,800 lbs. Sheet Lead, 400 |bs. Gasket 
1,530 Ibs. 


Hydrants. 
5 Ballard Vale, 
2 Wilmarth’s, 
26 Lowell, 
1 Hooper. 


For Hydrants,—8 bends, 24 lengtheners, 42 nipples, 6 
frames and covers, 29 screws for Lowell patterns, 10 caps, 
21 inch and 7 3-way inch Cocks for Wharf Hydrants. 

Besides the foregoing stock, there is at the pipe yard a 
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seven horse steam engine used at Newton Tunnel. Also two 
proving presses and as large a number of tools, of various 
sorts, valued at about $500, as are sufficient to carry on the 
operations essential to extending and repairing pipes. 


LANDS, ETC. 


The amount of Land and other property purchased by the 
late Commissioners for the City, but not required to be held 
for the use of the water works, continues the same as at the 
time of the last annual Report; excepting, however, two 
estates in Newton which have been sold; the one for five 
thousand seven hundred dollars, and the other for two thou- 
sand dollars. 

An agreement has also been made for the sale of a small 
lot in Framingham, near the Lake, for one thousand dollars, 
on which one hundred dollars has been paid. 
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NOTES TO PRECEDING TABLE. 


a These items include only the ordinary advertising of the City, such 
as City ordinances, notices, &c. Other payments for extra ad- 
vertising are charged under the heads of Contingent Expenses, 
Police, &e. 

6 A new granite wall and iron fence on Copps Hill. 

e Including $1,400 paid for keeping the harbor clear of ice. 

d Franklin and Blackstone squares are here included. 

é Including new Squares at South Boston and East Boston. 

Ff Includes about $15,700 for the new system of Magnetic Tele- 
graphic Fire Alarms. 

g In addition to $14,349 68, paid for enlarging the buildings. 

h This item includes the House of Reformation and the Boylston 
Asylum at South Boston. In addition to this cost, the salaries 
of the teachers and assistants in the Loylston Asylum, about 
$968 per annum, are paid from specific funds, which are exclu- 
sively under the control of the Overseers of the Poor. 

This Institution, and the House of Correction, should also be charg- 
ed with a portion of the salary of the Superintendent of the Lu- 
natic Hospital, who, although located in that house, has the med- 
ical charge of all the City Institutions at South Boston. 

? The house was enlarged this year, at a cost of $4,854 42, which is 
not included in this item. 

k& This item includes the cost of carrying on the Deer Island Estab- 
lishment, from 1st December, 1848, to 1st April, 1849. 

l,m, n These items includes the Deer Island Establishment. 

o This item includes the cost of Sweeping the Streets, the disposal of 
the house offal, removing nuisances, and all other measures re- 
lating to the preservation of the health of the City. 

p This item includes $8,609 47, for fitting up a Cholera Hospital and 
other expenses on account of the Cholera; also, $5,412 04, for 
building and repairing Sewers and Drains, under the direction 
of the Committee on Internal Health. 

q In addition to this item, $21,954 28 was ae eth for enlarging 
the building. 

r In addition to this item, $6,379 51 was expended for anew build- 
ing called the “Cottage,” adapted to the exclusive use of uncon- 
trollable patients. 

s This item includes extra Police services, and cost of a law suit and 
judgment obtained against the Clerk of the Market. 

t This item is exclusive of the School Houses and the County Build- 
ings. 

w This includes $16,000 for draining the Neck Lands. 

v Exclusive of all items which are properly chargeable to some inde- 
pendent department of the government, such as Lamps, Sewers, 
Watch, &e. 

w New bell and clock on Shawmut Church, and contribution to Will- 
iams Market Clock. 

« An additional sum of $9,553, was expended for new workshops 
and a new chapel. 

y Extra damages and law expenses this year. 
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178 SPECIFICATION—INCIDENTAL EXPENSES—1845 To 1852. | 


SPECIFICATION of some of the ltems charged in the preceding account 
of Expenditures of the City, under the head of INCIDENTAL 


EXPENSES, which are not of ordinary occurrence. 


Census or THE Crry—1845—1850 and 1852, 


PRESIDENT ApAMs—Reception and entertainment of the 
Congressional Committee which accompanied the re- 
mains of the late Ex-President JoHn Quincy ADAMS, 
on its way from Washington to Quincy, for burial, 
1847-48. 


PRESIDENT Potx—Reception and entertainment of 
President JAMES K. Pouk and Suite, on his visit to the 
City in 1847—-and Expenses attending the delivery of 
an Eulogy on his life, character, and public services, 
by Hon. Levi Woodbury, in July, 1849, 


PRESIDENT TaYLOR—Expenses consequent on an invita- 
tion to, and an expected visit from, President TayLor, 
to the City, and subsequent celebration of his obse- 
quies, in August, 1850, 


DanieEL WexssteR—Public reception of Hon. Danrex 
WessTER, U. S. Secretary of State, on his visit to the 
City in July, 1852; and subsequent celebration of his 
obsequies, at his late residence in Marshfield, Mass., in 
October of the same year, | 


Orpinances—Revision of the City Ordinances, 1849 to 
1852, 


CriminaLs—Reward paid for the apprehension of a sup- 
posed murderer, 


STATE VALUATION, for 1850, 


Rai~tRoavD JuBILEE—Cost of celebrating the opening of 
the Railway communication with the Canadas and the 
Great Lakes, and also of a direct steam navigation be- 
tween Boston and Liverpool—1851, 


PoricE—Extra Expenditures consequent on finding the 
mutilated remains of a respected citizen in the medical 
college, in 1849-50; do. on account of the arrest and 
return of fugitive slaves, 


Truant CHILDREN—Salaries of the Senior Justice of 
the Police Court, and of the special officers employed 
to look up and dispose of truant children, in conformity 

- with the act of 1850, chap. 294, 


WasuHineton Monument—Cost of a Block of Quincy 
Granite, contributed by the City to this work, 


Purric Lisrary—Expenses incidental to the establish- 
ment of this institution—1849 to 1852, 


8,501 


4,054 


11,871 


10,407 
6,881 


1,000 
565 


48,367 


3,629 


$4,871 51 


50 


11 


a6 
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00 


58 


APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 


1853-54. 


AND AN ESTIMATE OF THE 


WAYS AND MEANS 


OF MEETING THE SAME 


By the fifteenth Section of the Ordinance on Finance, the 
Auditor of Accounts is required to lay before the City 
Council, in the month of February annually, an Estimate 
of the amount of money necessary to be raised for the ex- 
penditures of the then ensuing Financial year, under the 
respective heads of Appropriation; together with an Esti- 
mate of the Ways and Means of paying the same. 

Such Estimates were duly made and laid before the Council 
in February last; they were referred to a Special Commit- 
tee, by whom an order was reported, which finally passed 
the City Council. 


The substance of this order was as follows: 


Tt is hereby ordered by the City Council, That to defray 
the Exprenpirures of the Crry or Boston and the Country 
or Surroik, for.the financial year which will commence 
with the first day of May, 1853, and end with the last day 
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of April, 1854, the following sums of money be, and the 
same are hereby respectively appropriated for the objects 
and purposes as explained in the Auditor’s Estimates, here- 


to annexed :—that is say— 


ANNUITIES. 


For payment of Annuities granted by the 
City Government at sundry times to va- 
rious individuals, in settlement of Claims 
for Damages on account of Street widen- 
ings, and on other accounts, 


ADVERTISING ann NEWSPAPERS. 


For subscription to nine daily newspapers 
and for advertising in the same, 


BELLS anp CLOCKS. 


For repairs, winding up, regulating and care 
of sixteen public clocks; and for ringing 
eight church bells in different parts of the 
City to denote the hours of the day, 


BURIAL GROUNDS. 


For care and improvement of the several 
Burial Grounds belonging to the City; 
care, housing and repairs of the Funeral 
Cars and Harnesses, and other contingent 
expenses of the Burial Ground Depart- 
ment, including a new temporary recep- 
tacle in the Burial Ground at South Bos- 
ton, 


BRIDGES. 
For Repairs of the North and South Bridges 


_ leading to South Boston, and the Free 
Bridge between East Boston and Chelsea, 


BOSTON HARBOR. 


For cost of manning, supplies and repairs of 
the Harbor Master’s Boat, and the other 
contingent expenses of that Department, 
which includes the preservation of the 
Islands and Channels in Boston Harbor, 


Amount carried forward, 


550 00 


2,500 00 


1,500 00 


2,900 00 


6,000 00 


2,000 00 


$15,450 00 


~ 
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Amount brought forward, 
COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


For the usual gross expenditures on County 
Account, such as Witness Fees, Jurors 
Fees, and other Court Expenses ; for keep- 
ing in repair and furnishing the Court 
House, Jail, Registry of Deeds and Pro- 
bate Office, including Fuel, Light, Printing 
and Stationery ; and Salaries of the Keep- 
er of the Court House, Registry of Deeds 
and Probate Offices, 


COMMON, &e. 


For Care and Improvements on the Com- 
mon, Malls and Public Squares in the City 
proper, including care of the Trees on the 
Streets; Salary of the City Forester, re- 
painting the iron Fence around the Com- 
mon, &c., 16,000 00 

For completing the Improve- 
ments already commenced on 
Telegraph Hill, South Bos- 
ton, and on the new Square 
at East Boston, $3,000, for 


each, 6,000 00 
For improvement of the Public 
Garden, 5,000 00 
CITY DEBT. 


For the Annual Appropriation for the reduc- 
tion of the City Debt, as required by the 
9th Nection of the Ordinance on Finance, 
R. O. page 122, 


EXTERNAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


For the expense of manning, supplying and 
keeping in repair the Boat Quarantine, 
now employed as the Boarding Boat for 
the Quarantine Establishment at Deer 
Island, 


Amount carried forward, 


181 


$15,450 00 


100,000 00 


27,000 00 


59,000 00 


3,500 00 


ee ee cee 


%204:950 00 
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Amount brought forward, 
ENGINE HOUSES. 


For rent and repairs of Engine and Hook 
and Ladder Houses, 1,000 00 
Building new Engine Houses to 
replace two now standing on 
land belonging to individuals 
which must soon be vacated, 9,000 00 


Se cree 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


For payments to the Assistant Engineers, 
Officers and members of the Fire Depart- 
ment, and all other incidental expenses of 
that Department, except the Salaries of 
the Chief Engineer and Clerk of the De- 
partment, and the expense of the Tele- 
graphic Alarm system, 70,000 00 

For the salary of the Superin- 
tendent of the Electric Fire 
Alarms and his assistants, and 
all other expenses of operating 
and keeping it in order, 5,500 00 


GAS FIXTURES. 


For new Gas Fixtures, Lanterns, &c., to 
extend the use of Gas in lighting the City, 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


For the gross expenditures of this Establish- 
ment, as per estimates of the Board of 
Overseers, all the income accruing from 
the labor of the inmates, and from collec- 
tions from other towns and cities, being 
paid into the City Treasury, 


HOUSES OF INDUSTRY AND REFOR- 

MATION, at South Boston and the Estab- 
lishment at Deer Island. 

For the gross expenditures of these Estab- 

lishments as per estimates of the Board of 


Amount carried forward, 


$204,950 00 


10,000 00 


75,500 00 


10,000 00 


40,000 00 


$340,450 00 
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Amount brought forward, $340,450 00 
Directors ; all the income from the same, 
including the amount received from the 
Commonwealth for the support of State 
Paupers, and that received for the sup- 
port of bonded Passengers, labor of in- 
mates, &c., being paid into the City 
Treasury, 85,000 00 


INTERNAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


For expense of sweeping and cleaning the 
streets, lanes and squares; collecting the 
house offal, abating nuisances, care and 
keeping of Horses; construction and keep- 
ing in repair the Carts, Wagons, Har- 
nesses, &c., required by this Department, 
and by that for Paving and repairs of 
streets, 90,000 00 


INTEREST ON THE CITY DEBT. 


For payment of the Interest on the City 
Debt (exclusive of the Water Loans) and 
on such temporary loans as may be needed 
during the year, 105,000 00 


INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 


For Fuel, Light, Furniture, &c., for the 
Public Offices; payments of Rewards, 
cost of Public Celebrations, expenses of 
Committees; expenses of the Engineer’s 
Department, Legal expenses, support of 
Paupers in the State Lunatic Hospital and 
elsewhere ; Carriage hire, care and clean- 
ing of the Public Offices, and all other 
expenses not properly chargeable under 
some other head, 35,000 00 


LAMPS. 


For the cost of Oil, Gas, Wicking, Lanterns, 
Lamp lighting, Ladders, Torches, rent of 
Oil Cellar, and all other incidental expen- 
ses of this Department, including the sala- 
ries of the Superintendent of Lamps and 
the Superintendent of the Oil Cellar, 70,000 00 


SEAN ARS Ren eee 


Amount carried forward, $725,450 00 
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Amount brought forward, 
LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


For the gross expenditures of this Institu- 
tion, as per estimates of the Board of 
Visitors, all the income from the same, in- 
cluding its claim on the Commonwealth 
for the support of State Paupers, and its 
collections from other cities and towns, 
for support of their citizens, being paid 
into the City ‘Treasury, 


N.B. The pay of the Superintendent of 
this E'stablishment is provided for in the 
Salary Bill. 


MARKET HOUSE. ’ 


For the contingent expenses of the Market 
Establishment, such as Fuel, Light, Po- 
lice, Night Watch, Public Scales and 
Weigher ; and all other incidental expen- 
ses of the establishment, except the salary 
of the Superintendent and the expense of 
keeping the building in repair, 


MILITIA BOUNTY. 


For payment to the citizen soldiers, of Six 
Dollars and fifty cents each annually, in 
conformity with the requirement of the 
State Law of 2d May, 1849, 


N. B. Whatever is advanced by the City 
on this account is reimbursed by the 
State. 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


For the gross expenditures of this Board, as 
per their estimates, all their income for 
the support of the poor of other towns and 
cities, and for the burial of the State’s 
Poor, being paid into the City Treasury, 


OLD CLAIMS. 


For payment of such bills and accounts 
against the City as have been audited and 


Amount carried forward, 


$725,450 00 


22,000 90 


3,500 00 


6,000 00 


30,000 00 


$786,950 00 
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Amount brought forward, 
allowed in former years, but which, not 


-. 


must be provided for in this appropriation 
bill, 
N. B. This amount is offset by the item of 


Unclaimed Drafts in the estimates of In- 
come. 


PAVING, GRADING AND REPAIRS OF 
STREETS. ° 


For the usual expenses of the Paving De- 
partment, exclusive of the Salary of Su- 
perintendent of Streets, 


POLICE. 


For the general expense of the Police De- 
partment, exclusive of the Salaries of the 
Chief and his Deputies, as per estimates, 
all the income from the Department, in- 
cluding licenses, &c., to be paid into the 
City Treasury, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


For repairs, &c., of the Public Buildings and 
wharves belonging to the City, exclusive 
of the School Houses and the County 
Buildings, 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY. 


For the Printing, Binding, Stationery, &c., 
required by the City Council and in the 
Public Offices, 


PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


For Salary of the Librarian, the purchase of 
Books, Furniture and other expenditures 
incident to thggestablishment of the Pub- 
he Library, 


RESERVED FUND. 


For this amount to be reserved for such pur- 
poses as the City Council may hereafter 
decide to appropriate it, 


185 


$786,950 00 


having been called for in those years, © 


5,000 00 


180,000 00 


40,000 00 


6,000 00 


7,000 00 


7,000 00 


25,000 00 


Amount carried forward, $1,056,950 00 
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Amount brought forward, $1,056,950 00 


SCHOOLS. 

For expenses of all the Schools, such as Sala- 
ries, Fuel, apparatus for warming and ven- 
tilating, ordinary repairs and alterations of 
School Rooms and School Houses; Fur- 
niture, Books, Printing, Stationery, Maps, 
Philosophical and other Apparatus, care 
and cleaning the Houses and other inci- 
dental expenses, including costs of sup- 
porting three Schools for adults, viz: 


Grammar AND HicH ScHoo.s, viz: 


Salaries of Intructors including Drawing 
and Music, 127,700 00 
do of Superin- 
tendent and Sec- 
retary, 3,000 00 


Incidental expenses 

as above stated, 27,300 00 
Contemplated alter- 

ation of some of 

the Houses so as 

to afford better ac- 

commodations to 

the Pupils, 30,000 00 
—— 188,000 00 


Primary SCHOOLS, V1Z: 


Instructors, 65,000 00 
Incidental expen- 

ses, 25,000 00 
New Houses, per 

estimate of P. 

S. Committee, 22,500 00 


eel 


112,500 00 


SEWERS AND DRAINS. » 


For constructing new Common Sewers and 
Drains, and repairing old ones; new Cul- 
verts for Street Drainage, and other Ex- 


300,500 00 


Amount carried forward, $1,357,450 00 
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Amount brought forward, $1,357,450 00 


penses of this Department ; all the income 
trom assessments on those benefited by 
these Works being paid into City Treasu- 


ry, 
SALARIES. 


For payment of the Salaries of the City Of- 
ficers ;—Permanent and Assistant Asses- 
sors; Justices and Clerks of the Police 
Court ; permanent and temporary Clerk 
hire in the Offices of the Treasurer, Audi- 
tor, City Clerk, City Registrar, Assessors, 
and Superintendent of Public Buildings, 


UNLIQUIDATED STREET CLAIMS. 


For payment of outstanding demands against 
the City on account of widening and im- 
provement of Streets, being for claims 
which have accrued for work done under 
the direction of Committees of previous 
years, but not yet liquidated, 


WIDENING anp EXTENDING STREETS. 


-For the expenses attending such widening 
and improvement of Streets as it may be 
necessary to make and pay for during 
this financial year, 

WATCH DEPARTMENT. 

For pay of the Captain, Officers and Mem- 
bers of the Night Watch; rent of Watch 
Houses, repairs of the same, Fuel, Lights, 
Apparatus for Warming, Furniture and 
other incidental expenses of this Depart- 
ment, 

WATER WORKS. 

For the necessary expenditures on the Water 
Works to keep,them in order, including 
the Salaries of all those connected with 
the Works, 31,000 00 

For Extension of the Works, 30,000 00 

Per estimate of the Water Board, 61,000 00 

For Interest on the Water Loan, 262,000 00 


25,000 00 


70,000 00 


25,000 00 


75,000 00 


88,000 00 


323,000 00 


Amount carried forward, $1,963,450 00 
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Amount brought forward, $1,963,450 00 


WHARF AT EAST BOSTON. 


For the construction of a Wharf on the City’s 
Lot on Border Street, East Boston, for the 
accommodation of the Paving, Internal 
Health and Common Sewer Department, 10,000 00 


$1,973,450 00 


Kstimated Expenditures, 1,973,450 00 
Estimated Income, 505,750 00 
Balance, $1,467,700 00 


And it is further ordered, that no expenditures of money 
for any purpose, not contemplated in the present appropriation 
bill, or which may not be fairly considered as provided for in 
some one of its specific appropriations, shall be allowed un- 
til special provision is made therefor by a vote of the City 
Council ;—provided however, that any sums of money which 
may be subscribed, or contributed by individuals, to promote 
the object of any of the foregoing appropriations ; and which 
form no part of the estimated income of the City, shall be 
strictly applied according to the intention of the Contributors, 
and shall be credited to said appropriation accordingly. 


~*~ WAYS AND MEANS. 


TR NS 


An Estimate of the WAYS and MEANS of meeting 
the Expenditures of the Criry or Boston and the 
County or SuFro.k, for the financial year, 1853-54. 


Ras Commencing with the first day of May, 18538, and 
ending with the last day of April, 1854. 


BURIAL GROUNDS. 


Estimated payment into the City Treasury 
by the City Registrar, as. Superintendent 
of Burial Grounds, resulting from. Burial 
Fees, Fees for the Deposit of Dead Bodies 
in the City Tombs, and other collections 
by him on this account, 800 00 


COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. 


For Fines, Costs, Fees, &c., payable into 
the City Treasury by the officers of the 
various Courts, and by the Sheriff of the 
County, estimated at 20,000 OO 

Collections from the Common- 
wealth in reimbursement of 
County Expenditures, say 20,000 00 


oe 


40,000 00 
FREES, &c. 


From City Clerk for Fees for recording 
Deeds of Personal Property ; for use of 
Faneuil Hall, including the cost of light- 
ing and warming it; Licenses for dealers 
in Second-Hand Articles; Certificates un- 


eee 


Amount carried forward, $40,800 00 
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Amount brought forward, 


der City Seal, and from the City Registrar 
for publication of intended Marriages, 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Amount which will probably be paid into 
the City Treasury by the Overseers of 
this House, derived from labor of prisoners 
and Collections from other Towns and 
Cities for support of prisoners for which 
they are liable, 


HOUSES OF INDUSTRY, REFORMA- 
TION, &c. 


Amount which will probably be realized by 
the Treasury from income from these insti- 
tutions, including what may be received 
from the Commonwealth for support of 
State Paupers, 


HAY SCALBS. 


For the City’s half of the Fees receivable 
at the Public Scales for Weighing Hay 
and other Merchandise, 


INTEREST. 


Amount receivable for Interest on Bonds and 
Mortgages due to the City and on out- 
standing ‘Taxes, &c., 


INTERNAL HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Amount receivable from this Department, 
accruing from the sale of House Offal, 
Street Manure, &c., 


LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Amount receivable. from this Institution, in- 
cluding its claims against the Common- 
wealth for the support of State Paupers, 
and collections for the support of the Poor 
belonging to other Cities and ‘Towns in 
this State, 


Amount carried forward, 


$40,800 00 


2.700 00 


19,500 00 


18,300 00 


1,300 00 


55,000 00 


11,000 00 


17,250 00 


#165,850 00 
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Amount brought forward, 
LAMPS. 


For collections from various departments of 
the City Government, for supplies of Oil 
furnished to them from the City Oil 
Cellar, 


MILITIA BOUNTY. 


Amount receivable from the Commonwealth 
in reimbursement of what the City may 
be called upon to advance to its Volunteer 
Militia, under the requirements of the law 
of 1849, chap. 218, 


OUTSTANDING TAXES. 


Estimated amount receivable for outstand- 
ing ‘T'axes, 


OVERSEERS OF THE POOR. 


Amount receivable from this Board for pro- 
ceeds of collections by them for the sup- 
port of the Poor of other Cities and Towns 
in this State, and from the State for ex- 
penses of burying State Paupers, 


PAVING DEPARTMENT. 


Amount receivable from this Department for 
sales of old materials; Assessments on 
individuals for proportion of the cost of 
laying Sidewalks, &c. &c., 


POLICE DEPARTMENT. 


From the Chief of Police for Licenses for 
Public Exhibitions, and in reimbursement 
of the expense of Police Officers stationed 
at various places of public amusement at 
the expense of the City, Licenses for 
Dogs, Carriages, Trucks, Wagons, &c., 


RENTS. 


Amounts receivable for Rents of the Old 
State House, Market House, and other 
City property, 


Amount carried forward, 
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$165,850 00 


800 00 


6,000 00 


30,000 00 


1,800 00 


2.500 00 


6,800 00 


70,000 00 


$283,750 00 
*%, 
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Amount brought forward, 
SEWERS AND DRAINS. 


Amount receivable from individuals for as- 
sessments on them for a portion of the 
cost of new Common Sewers, and for the 
right to enter old ones, 


SCHOOL FUND. 


Amount receivable from the State for the 
City’s proportion of the Commonwealth’s 
School Fund, 


UNCLAIMED DRAFTS. 


Amount of Bills and Accounts against the 
City which will have been allowed, au- 
dited and charged by the Auditor to their 
respective appropriations; but which, not 
being called for at the Treasury. Office 
before the 1st of May, 1854, will have to 
be reprovided for in the Appropriation 
Bill of the following year, under the head 
of ‘‘ Oup Crarms,”’ because all balances re- 
maining in the Treasury at the end of 
any financial year, are absorbed by the 
Sinking Fund, in conformity with the 
requirements of the ninth section of the 
Ordinance on Finance, 


WATER WORKS. 


For Revenue from the Water rates, &c., in- 
cluding the Sales of Real Estate, old mate- 
rials, and all other sources of Revenue, 


Estimated Income, 


Estimated Expenditure, 
Estimated Income, 


$283,750 00 


12,000 00 


5,000 00 


5,000 00 


200,000 00 


$505,750 00 


——— 


1,973,450 00 
505,750 00 


Balance, $1,467,700 00 


AN ACCOUNT 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY, 
CITY OF BOSTON, 


ON THE THIRTIETH DAY OF APRIL, 1853. 


BONDS, NOTES AND MORTGAGES. 


One Note and Mortgage, transferred to the City Treasurer by 
the Committee on the extension of Faneuil 


Hall Market, due in 1855, 5,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages on account of Sales of Lands, viz: 
Neck Lands, 406,358 55 
City Wharf, 361,784 00 — 
Jail Lands, 57,018 Al 
Old Hay Scales Lot, 12,006 00 
Otis School House, 9,900 00 
Providence Street Lots, 7,776 OO 
Old City Stables, | 8,307 87 
Mason Street Primary School House, 1,133 32 
Moon Street Primary School House, 3,390 00 

Total 30th April, 1853, $872,674 15 
ares RTE AD 
Amount of Bonds, &c., on hand last year, | AT7,752 67 
Amount cancelled, per agreement, 29,365 17 
Amount paid this year, 172,508 Al 
——— 201,873 58 
275,879 09 
Bonds and Mortgages received on account of 
sales this year, 7 596,795 06 
Total as above, $872,674 15 
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AD Soe UE DING Swe. 
On the 30th of April, 1853. 


Tue Common and Matts, containing about forty-eight acres. 

Fort Hint, containing feet, enclosed for a public walk. 

Pusitc Garpen, on the west side of Charles Street, contain- 
ing about 1,000,000 feet. 


(Contiguous to which is 230,000 feet of Flats, the fee of 
which is in the City. These flats are embraced in the 

' limits of the Receiving Basin of the Boston Water Pow- 
er Company, who have the right of flowage over it.) 


FRANKLIN Square, on the east side of Washington Street, 
containing 105,205 feet. 

Buacxstone Square, on the west side of Washington Street, 
containing 105,000 feet. 

CHESTER Square, on Chester Street, between Shawmut Ave- 
nue and Tremont Streets, containing 57,860 feet. 

Union Parx, between Shawmut Avenue, Tremont, Waltham 
and Chelsea Streets, containing 16,000 feet. 

WokceEsTER Square, between Washington Street and Harri- 

son Avenue, containing 16,000 feet. 

Maveric Square, East Boston, containing 22,500 feet, 4,398 
enclosed. 

Centra Square, East Boston, containing 49,470 feet, 32,310 
enclosed. 

Betmont Square, East Boston, containing 30,000 feet, no 
enclosure. 


TreLecrapH Hii, South Boston, on which the Reservoir 
stands. Independent of the Reservoir there is a lot con- 
taining about 190,000 feet reserved for a Public Walk and 
which is enclosed with an iron fence. 


Squares on School Street, in front of City Hall, containing 
about 10,200 feet. 


LowELu Square, on Cambridge Street, containing 5,772 feet. 


Town Suir, Purchase Street, between Foster’s and Rowe’s 
wharf. Rented for $5U per annum. 
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Necx Lanps, so called, exclusive of Streets and Squares, viz : 


South-east of Harrison Avenue. 


Building and Wharf Lots, 2,055,880 feet. 
Dock Lots, 166,000 
Reserved Lots 45,120 
2,267,000 
Between Harrison Avenue and Washington Street. 
Building Lots, estimated at 417,146 feet. 
Reserved Lots, do 41,204 
Rear of Cemetery, do 89,786 
548,136 


Between Washington Street and Shawmut Avenue. 


Building Lots, containing 14,731 feet. 
Between Shawmut Avenue and Tremont Street. 
Building Lots, estimated at. 796,222 feet. 
Reserved Lots do 60,932 
857,154 


North-west of Tremont Street. 


Building Lots, estimated at 803,912 
Reserved Lots, do 30,841 
| 834,753 


RecaPiTtuLation or Neck Lanps. 


Saleable Lots, estimated at 4,343,677 feet. 
Reserved Lots, do 178,097 
Total, 4,521,774 


Charles Street, about 19,580 feet in front of the New Jail, 
on a proposed continuation of Charles Street. 

About 8,940 feet of Flats on the west side of Charles 
Street, at the foot of Mount Vernon Street, part of 
which is occupied by the Engine House for Engine 
Company No. 14. 
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Tremont Street, alot on the west side, opposite the foot 
of Dover Street, containing 5,138 feet. 


The Lorine Estate, on Somerset Street, purchased for a 
site for a Public Library, paid for by the City on the 
14th March, 1852, and resold subsequently, but not in 
time to take it out of this year’s operations. 


Bradford Street, 512 feet at the foot of Washington 
Court; and 438 feet at the foot of Medford Coutt. 


Grave Farm, in Dedham, containing 55 acres 38 rods, with 
the buildings on the same. 


Wuarr Lor, at East Boston, on Condor Street, 70 feet on said 
Street, running to Commissioners’ line, about 800 feet. 
Adjoining this is another lot belonging to the Boston 
Water Works, about 50 feet front on said Street and 
running down to the Commissioners’ line. The two 
making a front of 120 feet on Condor Street. 


Jail Wharf—On Cambridge Street and the proposed con- 
tinuation of Charles Street, containing 30,546 feet, which 
is now under a lease at $1,000 per annum till Ist of 
April, 1854. ‘This is part of the Jail Land Purchase. 


Stone Wharf—On Commercial Street, adjoining Brown’s 
Wharf near Charlestown Bridge, containing 45,663 feet 
with a front of 94 feet 6 inches on Lynn Street. 


IsLanps—Deer Island, containing about 134 acres of upland, 
and about 50 acres of flats, with the new Brick Alms 
House, two wooden Hospitals, Resident Physician’s 
House, Barn, Wharf and Pier, Receiving House and 
Boat House on the same, Farming Utensils, Stock, Fur- 
niture, Provisions, &c., now used as an appendage to 
the Houses of Industry, Reformation, &c. 


Great Brewster Island, in the town of Hull, containing 
about 16 acres. 


ScHooner ‘* Quarantine,” of 42 tons, with her small Boat, 


Furniture and other appurtenances for the Quarantine 
service. 


Stoop “ Mllen Hlizabeth,” of about 37 tons, with her appur- 
tenances. She is constantly employed, under the direc- 
tion of the Directors of the House of Industry, in con- 
veying Stores and Passengers between the City and the 
Deer Island and Quarantine Establishment. 
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Boarding Boat of the Port Physician. An 18 feet Yawl 
with its appurtenances, used for boarding vessels on their 
arrival from Foreign. Ports, for the examination of their 
Crews and Cargoes. 


Water Worxs—For an account of the Water Works, see 
pages 156 to 173. 


Bui.pines, viz: 


Ciry Hatt on School Street and Court Square, with about 
18,940 feet of Land in front of the same. 


Court House on Court Street, and Furniture in @he same. 
The United States Government pay $3,000 per annum 
for rent of Court Rooms and United States Marshal’s 
Office in this building. 


Registry or Deeps ann Prosare Orrices—in Court Square, 
and furniture in the same. 


City Buitpine—corner of Court Square and Williams’ Court. 
It accommodates the East Division of the City Watch; 
the Chief Engineer of the Fire Department, and the 
Magnetic Telegraphic Fire Apparatus and attendants ; 
Overseers of the House of Correction ; Primary School 
Depository ; the Captain of the Watch; the Water Reg- 
istrar; the City Registrar and Superintendent of Buri- 
al Grounds ; the City Physican ; and is also used as 
a Ward Room for the Citizens of Ward A. 


Otp Hancock Scuoot House, Hanover Street, affording ac- 
commodations for the North Division of the City Watch; 
two Primary School Rooms, a Ward Room, and a large 
Hall, now under lease until January 1, 1855, at $300 
per annum. 


New Stone Jam, on North Grove Street and on Charles 
Street, as it is contemplated to continue that Street to 
Leverett Street, containing within its enclosure 143,332 
feet, with the Lock-ups attached to the same. 

Receiving Hovse—being a new Brick building erected on the 
Jail lot fronting on North Grove Street, intended for the 
reception of unknown dead bodies; for holding Coroners 
Inquests, &c. 


Fanevin Hari Marxer House, and Hail over the same, 
Rents 1853-54, $49,476 O00. 


Faneuit Hatt, and Stores under it, Rents $6,200. 
Otp Srare Hovse, Rents about $8,950. 
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Tue Brivece Estate, so called. This is a Wooden Build- 
ing, at the junction of Tremont Row and Court Streets, 
being one of the Estates purchased in 1847-48, for the 
purpose of widening those Streets. It is now leased at 
$1,200 per annum. 


Op Arsenat, and Lot, on Pleasant Street, containing 13,860 
feet. ‘ 


Buitpine on Harrison Avenue near the City Stables, former- 
ly occupied as a Planing Mill, and known as Urann’s 
Wharf. The Docks having been filled up, this property 
is no longer available asa Wharf and the Building is 
now*fented for $200 per annum. 


SoutH Boston Instirurions, viz: 


The House of Industry, The House of Correction, The 
Lunatic Hospital, and the House of Reformation and 
Boylston School. 


These Institutions occupy an area of about 64 and 1-3 
acres of Land; which with the Outhouses and other ap- 
pendages, the Furniture, Farming Utensils, Fire En- 
gines, Provisions, Stock on hand for manufacturing and 
other purposes, Horses and other Live Stock, belong to 
the City. 

The whole Property of the City at South Boston, is about 
72 acres of Upland and 49 acres of flats. 


Scuoot Hovsss, viz : 


Latin and Encuisu Hiew in Bedford Street, built in 1844. 
The Latin School was established in 1635, and the 
High School in 1821. 


TWENTY-ONE GRAMMAR AND WRITING, ViZ.: 


Adams, on Mason street, built in 1848. Altered in 
1852-53, so as to accommodate the Pub- 
lic Library, and the Normal School for 
Girls. 

Boylston, on Fort Hill, built in 1818. Rebuilt in 
1852-53. 

Bowdoin, on Myrile street, built in 1848. 

Brimmer, on Common street, built in 1843. 

Bigelow, on Fourth street, S. Boston, built in 1849-50. 

Chapman, on Eutaw street, EK. Boston, built in 1849-50, 

Dwight, on Concord street, built in 1845. 

Eliot, on North Bennet street, built in 1838. 

Endicott, on Cooper street, built in 1839. 

Franklin, on Washington street, re-built in 1845. 
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Phillips, on West Centre street, built in 1823. 

Hancock, on Richmond place, built in 1847. 

Hawes, on Broadway, South Boston, built in 1823. 

Johnson, on Tremont street, built in 1835. 

Lyman, on Meridian street, E. Boston, built in 1846. 

Mayhew, on Hawkins street, built in 1847. 

Mather, on Broadway, South Boston, built in 1842. 

Quincy on Tyler street, built in 1847. 

Smith, on Belknap street, for colored Children, built 
in 1834, enlarged in 1849. 

‘Wells, on Blossom street, built in 1833. 

Winthrop, on East street, built in 1835. 


The Grammar School Houses occupy about 202,000 feet 
of Land by actual survey. 


N. B. These buildings also furnish separate Rooms for 
the accommodation of Primary Schools. 


Primary Scuoou Housss. 


Forty-three of brick and six of wood, viz.: 


Brick House, North Margin street, built in 1837, with ac- 
commodations for 2 schools. 

South Margin street, built in 1825, 2 schools. 

Tileston and Short streets, built in 1837, 
2 schools. 

Fleet and Moon streets, 1838, 2 schools. 

Odeon place, Franklin street, 1839, 3 schools. 

May street, 1839, 2 schools. 

Spring street place, 1839, 2 schools. 

Fort Hill, 1840, 3 schools. 

Rear of Hawes school house, South Boston, 
1840, 2 schools. 

Newbern place, Carver street, 1840, 3 schools. 

Hanover avenue, Hanover street, 1842, 3 
schools. 

Bennett avenue, North Bennett street, 1842, 
2 schools. 

Sumner street, East Boston, 1843, 2 schools. 

May and West Cedar street, 1843, 2 schools. 

Friend st., 18438, 3 schools. 

Essex place, Essex street, 1845, 3 schools. 

Blossom street, 1845, 3 schools. 

Athens street, South Boston, 1845, 3 schools. 

Lexington street, E. Boston, 1846, 3 schools. 

Thacher street, 1846, 3 schools. 
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Brick House, Lane place, Fort Hill, 1847, A schools. 


Lane place, 1852, 4 schools. 

Southac street, 1852, A schools. 

South Cedar and Church street, 1847,3 sda. 

Williams street, 1847, 3 schools, 

Charter street, 1847, 3 schools. 

Ingraham school house, Sheafe street, 1848, 
3 schools. 

Silver street, South Boston, 1848, 6 schools. 

Tremont street, 1848, 3 schools. 

Genesee street, 1848, 3 schools. 

Boylston street, (in the rear,) 1849, 4 schools. 

Groton street, (in the rear,) 1852, 6 schools. 

Cross street, intherear. The building rented 
last year for a dwelling house. 2 schools. 

Webster street, East Boston, 1852, 6 schools. 

South street court, South street, 3 schools. 

Paris street, East Boston, 1849, 3 schools. 

East street place, East street, 1849, 4 schools. 

Charter street, 1849, 3 schools. 

Hudson street, 1850, 4 schools. 

East Orange street, 1850, 3 schools. 

Fourth street, South Boston, 1850, 4 schools. 

Rutland street, 1850, 6 schools. 

Hanover street, rear Methodist Church, 1851, 
3 schools. 

Gun House, Fort Hill, 1850, 3 schools. 

Wall street, 1852-53, 6 schools. 

Paris street, 1852-53, 4 schools. 


Primary Scuoout Houses of Wood, viz.: 


Purchase place and Lane place, 2 schools; Castle street, 


(not occupied ;) Northampton street, 1 school; Western 
avenue, i school; Dedham street, 1 school; Worcester 
street, 1 school. 


The Primary School Houses occupy about 164,500 feet of 


Watcu Hovsrs—and the Furniture in the same, viz.: 


Brick House, Broadway, South Boston—for the accom- 


modation of the South Boston Division of the Watch. 
This building also accommodates Engine Company 


Brick Housr, on Paris and Meridian streets, East Boston, 


for the accommodation of the Hast Boston Division. 
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This building also accommodates Engine Company 
No. 9, Hydrant Company No. 6, and a Ward Room for 
Ward 2. 


Woopen House on Canton street, for the accommodation 
of the South Division. 


The Eastern Division of the City Watch is accommo- 
dated with rooms in the City Building, Court Square. 


The West Division is accommodated in a hired building 
in Leverett street. 


The Boylston Division is accommodated in hired rooms 
in Boylston square. 


The North Division is accommodated in the Old Hancock 
School House, Hanover street. 


ENnerne Hovses—Fourteen, located as follows, viz.: one each 
on Salem, Commercial, Purchase, Leverett, Hudson, foot 
of Mount Vernon, East, Shawmut avenue, Washington, 
and ‘Tremont streets; three at East Boston, and two at 
South Boston. 


Hoox ann Lapper Houses—One near the City Stables on 
Harrison Avenue, and one at East Boston. 


Fire Encines—T'welve in active service, and two in re- 
serve. 


Maenetic Fire Atarm Apparatus, in the City Building, 
whole cost about $18,000. 


Frre Hooxs—Thirteen. 

Fire Lappers—Seventy-two, of different sizes. 
Hoox ann Lapper Carrtaces—Three. 

Hose Carriaces—Thirty-six. 


Hose—About twenty thousand and five hundred feet of 
Leading and Suction Hose. 


Fire Bucxers—One hundred and sixty-two. 


Tue Enernes, Hose, Caps, Bangers, Axes, Trumpets, and all 
the other Apparatus used by the Fire Department, are 
owned by the City, and are under the care and control 
of the Chief Engineer of the Fire Department. 


Reservorrns—One hundred and thirty-three, of which thir- 
teen are located at East Boston; seventeen at South 
Boston, and the balance in the different wards of the 
City. They contain from 300 to 400 hogsheads each, 
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and are generally filled with rain water from the roofs 
of buildings, &c. 


Hypranrs—F'or supplying water in case of Fire; 815 in the 
City proper; 180 at South Boston, and 130 at Hast 
Boston. 


Weis anp Pumps—Seven belonging to the City. 


Ciry STABLEs. 


The South Stables, on Harrison avenue, between Canton 
and Brookline streets, with a large and convenient De- 
pot, built in 1849, for the reception and delivery of over 
2,500 Loads of House Offal per annum. The old Depot 
is now used as a Store House for the Wagons, and for 
other purposes. 


The North Stables, on the “ Stone Wharf,” Commercial 
street, where part of the Horses and Carts are now kept. 


The following property, in charge of the Superintendent of 
Streets, 1s used by the Paving Depar tment and by the 
Internal Health Department as occasions require. 


82 Horses, with harnesses, including one owned by 
the Superintendent. 
63 Carts, for collecting Ashes, Street Dirt, &c. 
23 one Horse Wagons, for collecting House Offal, &c. 
10 large size Wagons, for conveying the same out of 
the City. 
35 box Sleds, for collecting Ashes and House Offal. 
2 Caravans for carting Stone, &c. 
125 Picks, and 10 Crow Bars. 
155 Shovels, and 80 Street Hoes. 

2 Job Wagons. 

2 Covered Wagons and one covered Sleigh, used for 
conveying persons to the Institutions at South 
Boston. 

1 Chaise and Harness, for use of Superintendent. 

1 Sleigh. 

5 small Sleds, for removing Show: 

1 Truck and 10 Wheelbarrows. 

Stable Stock and Furniture. 

Stock of Hay and Grain. 

Stock and ‘Tools in Mechanics’ Shops. 

About 10,000 feet Oak Plank and Boards. 

About 1,000 tons of Paving Stones and Paving Blocks. 
' About 300 tons Paving Gravel. 
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Connected with these Stables, are Blacksmith, Wheel- 
wright and Harness-makers’ Shops, in which all the Wagons, 
Carts, Harnesses, §c., used by the Internal Health and by the 
Paving Departments, are constructed-and kept in repair. 

Prisoners and Paupers are conveyed to and from the Insti- 
tutions at South Boston, and to the Deer Island Boat, by vehicles 
Furnished by the City Stables, and at the expense of the 
Internal Health cP nage 


Hay eh 
One on south corner of Fiast Brookline street and Harrison 
avenue ; and one on Haymarket square. 
Pounps. 


One on Tremont, near Springfield street; one at East 
Boston, and one at South Boston. 


Scates anp WEIGHTS. 
In Public use at the Market House. 


STANDARD WeiIcuts anD Measures. 


One set in charge of the City Sealer; one set in the County 
Treasury Office, furnished by the State, in conformity 
with the Act of 10th of May, 1848. 


Common SEWERS. 


About 225,000 feet laid by the City, sah under its exclu- 
sive control. 


Lamps. 
1,119 Oil Lamps, and 1,575 Gas Lamps, with the Ladders, 
‘Vorches, Oil Cans, &c., used by the Lamplighters. 
Lamps, Oil Cans, Measures, Cannisters, and other F'ur- 
niture in use in the Oil Cellar. On the 30th April, 
there was on hand about 600 gallons of Oil, and about 
700 gallons empty Oil Casks. | 


Buriat GRounps. 


Hight, viz.: the South, on the Neck; the Central, on the 
Common; the Granary and the Chapel, on Tremont 
street ; one on Copps Hill; one at South Boston and 
one at Hast Boston. 


Tomes. 
Sixty-one in the South Burial Ground. 
One Infant Tomb, in the South Burial Ground. 
‘wo Infant Tombs in the North Burial Grounds 
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One for Adults and one for Infants in the Granary Burial 
Ground. 

One in the Chapel Burial Ground, for Infants. 

One in the Central Burial Ground, for Infants. 

Three receiving ‘Tombs at East Boston. 

Thirty-eight Free Tombs in the South Burial Ground, for 
Burial of the Poor. 


No Graves are now allowed to be dug in any part of the City 
proper ; and, by an order passed 14th March last, no Interments will 
be allowed, after 1st July, 1853, in the Chapel, Granary, or Hull street 
Burial Grounds; nor under the following Churches, viz.: Chapel, 
Trinity, Christ, St. Paul’s, or Park street. 


Funeraut Cars anp Harnesses—Seven. 


Suovets, Spapes, Pickaxes, Scythes, Iron and Wooden 
Rakes, Iron Chains, Hand Carts, Wheelbarrows, Ladders, 
and other tools and utensils in charge of the City Forres- 
ter for the use of his department. 


Poxice DEPARTMENT. 


The following articles are in charge of the Chief of Po- 
lice, and are kept for use in his Department, viz.: 


Thirty-three Iron Stakes, with Ropes, and about 700 feet 
of Chains attached, used for the purpose of closing up 
Streets, and for other purposes, on occasions which re- 
quire such precaution. 

About 150 fathoms of Rope. 

Two Sledge Hammers. 

Poles, Badges, Batons, &c., used by the Police officers. 


American I'Lacs—Three large American Ensigns, which are 
displayed on the Common, Faneuil Hall, and City Hall, 
on public occasions. 
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STATEMENT OF THE FRANKLIN FUND, 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 


YOUNG MARRIED MECHANICS, 
As it stood on the 31st of December, 1852. 


Dr. FRANKLIN, tn his will, gave the inhabitants of Boston, tn 
1791, One Thousand Pounds Sterling—which he directed to be loaned 
in sums of not more than £60, nor less than £15, to one applicant ; to 
be repaid in annual instalments of 10 per cent. each, with 5 per cent. 
interest. These loans are restricted to “ young Married Artificers under 
the age of 25, who have faithfully served an apprenticeship in Boston, 
so as to obtain a certificate of good moral character, from at least two 
respectable citizens, who are willing to become their sureties in a Bond 
for the repayment of the money.” 


Amount of Six Bonds in the hands of Witu1aM 


Minot, Es@., the Treasurer,* - - 810 00 
Amount deposited with the Hospital Life In- 
surance Company, - ~ - 562,892 42 
Amount deposited in the Provident Institution 
for Savings, - - - - . 570 76 
Amount in hands of Treasurer, v - 7 37 
Amount this year, - - - 54,280 55 
Amount last year, - - - 51,468 72 
Increase, - - - - ¢ 2811 83 


* = The Office of the Treasurer of this Fund, Wiui1am 
Minor, Es@., is in Minot’s Building, No. 39 Court street. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL-MEDAL FUND. 


This is a Legacy by Bensamin F'ranxuin, in the year 1790, 
the Interest on which, since 1792 has been invested in Sil- 
ver Medals, and distributed at the Annual Hxramination 
of the Schools, among the most deserving Boys in the 
Writing anp Grammar DepartTMENTs. 


One Certificate of City Five per cent. Stock, 
payable in the year 1860, for $1,000 00 
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LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL FUND. 


This is a donation from Hon. Assotr LAwReENcE, in the year 
1844, the Interest on which 1s paid annually to the Sub- 
Committee of the ENauish Hien Scuoot., for the time be- 
ing ; and is by them distributed in Prizes for the best 
performance in the various branches of Literature and 
Science taught in that institution ; and in such other Re- 

' wards to the Scholars in that School as the Committee 
shall recommend. 


One Certificate of City Five per cent. Stock, 
payable in the year 1865, for $2,000 00 


LAWRENCE LATIN SCHOOL FUND. 


This is a donation from Hon. Assorr LAWRENCE, in the year 
1844, the Interest on which is paid annually to the “Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee of the Pustic Latin ScHoon 
for the time being,” and is distributed in Prizes for the 
general encouragement of the Scholars, in such a way as 
the Sub-Committee of that School shall consider advisable. 


One Certificate of City Five per cent. Stock, 
payable in the year 1865, for $2,000 00 


LATIN SCHOOL PRIZE FUND. 


This is a donation from a number of Gentlemen of Boston 
in the year 1819, the Interest on which ts invested in 
Prizes for distribution annually, among the most deserv- 
ing Scholars in the Pustic Latin ScuHoou. 

One Certificate of City Five per cent. Stock, 
payable in the year 1860, for ~ $1,050 00 
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WEBB’S FRANKLIN SCHOOL FUND. 
This is a legacy by Rurus Wess, Esq, in the year 1828. 


Mr. Wess was a Wririne Master in one of our Public 
Schools. 


The Income from this Fund is applied to the purchase of 
Books, &c., for the use of the Indigent Scholars in the 
Writine Department oF THE F’RANKLIN SCHOOL. 

One Certificate of City Five per cent. Stock, 
payable in the year 1855, for 3 1,000 00 


SMITH FUND. 


This wasa legacy by Asmeu Smiru, Esq., of Boston, who 
died in 1815, to the Srxectmen of the Town or Boston, for 
the time being. 


The Income from this fund ts appropriated towards the 
support of the Smitu Scuoou ‘ for the Free Instruction of 
CoLoreD CHILDREN, in Reading, Writing and Arithmetic.” 


A Certificate of City Five per cent. Stock, 


Payable in the year 1860, for $4,000 00 
Seven Shares in Suffolk Bank, Boston, 

Par value, $700 00 
Thirteen Shares in the Boston and Providence 

Railroad Corporation, par value, $1,300 00 


Six Shares in the Rhode-Island Bridge Company. 


POOR WIDOW’S FUND. 


This is a donation from Mrs. Joanna Brooker and others to 
the Selectmen of Boston for the time being. 

The Income from this Fund is paid over, in equal propor- 
tions, to the Aldermen of the City ; and they distribute the 
same, at their discretion, for the relief of Poor Net 
AND Sick PEopLe. 
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One Certificate of City Six per cent. Stock, 


payable in the year 1858, for 1,500 00 
One Certificate of City Five per cent. Stock, 
payable in the year 1865, for 1,166 66 
$2,666 66 , 


; LIBRARY FUNDS. 
The Breztow Funp.— This is a donation made by Hon. Joun P. 
BIGELOW, in August, 1850, when Mayor of the City. 


The income from this fund is to be appropriated to the purchase 
of Books for the increase of the Library. 


One Certificate of City Six per cent. Stock, for $1,000 00 


Payable to the Chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Labrary for the time being. 


Tue Bares Fonn.—This is a donation made by JosHuA 
Bares, EKsq., of Lonpon, in March, 1053. 


“ The Income only on this fund ts to be, in each and every 
year, expended in the purchase of such Books of perma- 
nent value and authority as may be found most needful, 
and most useful.” 


One Certificate of City Six per cent. Stock, for $50,000 00 
Payable to the Mayor of the City for the time being. 


The Partuires Funp.—This is a donation made by the Hon. 
JONATHAN PHILLIPs OF Boston, zn April, 1853. 


The interest on this fund is to be used exclusvely for the pur- 
chase of Books for the said Inbrary. 


~ One Certificate of City Six per cent. Stock, for $10,000 00 
Payable to the Mayor of the City for the time being. 
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‘TreasurER’s Orricr, May 5, 1853. 
To tHe Ciry Counc. 


GenTLemen,—I have the honor of transmitting herewith 
my accounts, as City and County Treasurer, for the financial 
year 1852-53, ending the 30th April. 


Respectfully, 
Your obed’t Servant, 


FREDERIC U. TRACY, 


Coli OF BOSD OuN: 


In Common Council, May 5, 1853. 


Referred to the Committee on the Treasury Department. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, May 9, 1853. 


Concurred. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, M ayor. 
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appropriations, viz : 


Annuities, . : ‘ ; : : 
Adver tising, ; ‘ : 
Bells and C locks, ; ‘ 
Burial Grounds, . 5 : : 
Boston Harbor, . é . : , 
Bridges, a : 3 : 
Boyls ton School House, _ ? 
Common, Malls, &e., . : ‘ 
City Debt, : ; 

External Health, . : ‘3 


Engine Houses, 
Fire Department, . 
Gas Fixtures, 


Grammar Schools, . ‘ : 
Grammar School Houses, . - f : 
House of Correction, . : : : , 


House of Industry, 

Instructors of Grammar Schools, 
Instructors of Primary Schools, . 
Internal Health, . ‘ : : 
Incidental, 


Lamps, 5 ° 

Lunatic Hospital, 5 : 

Market, F é . ‘ 5 

Old Claims, . ¢ : ° : ; d 
Overseers of Poor, , 3 : = 


‘Paving and Repairs of Streets, : 
Primary Schools, : “ ; 
Primary School Houses, . ; 
Police, . . Z : 4 
Public Buildings, . . : : ee 
Public Lands, ; “ ° F ; 
Printing and Stationery, . 

Public Library, . : : 

Sewers and l?rains,_ . : : 
Salaries, d : 
Temporary Water Loan, : 
Unliquidated Claims for Widening Streets, 
Widening Streets, ‘ , rte Ee 
Watch, } : . é ; : 
Water Works, : : 3 : i 
Water Scrip. Hie eh) Ent ; 


Auditor of Accounts, . } ; ' 


Amount carried forward, . : ; : . 


| 


womanrtonuk Ww be 


768 
2.495 

- 1,060 
2,519 
1,846 
1,823 
27,644 
16,749 
407,303 
2,415 
1,095 
70,894 
10,355 
35,901 
15.570 
44,651 
84,283 
130,410 
62,508 
101,272 
59,471 
74 485 
20,006 
3,053 
2,846 
27,700 
184,952 
21,881 
35 886 
40,9538 
8,807 
79,996 
8,318 
40,331 
33,186 
66,806 
1,076.458 
12.627 
65,282 
87,690 
108,340 
117,000 
900 


City oF Boston, in Account Current, from May 1, 1852, 


TE 


$3,198,554 58 


Ola TR Phat 


Q1L 


to April 30th, 1853, with F. U. Tracy, City Zreasurer. Cr. 


1853. 
April 30.| By nal received and credited to the following appropriations, viz: 

onds, 

payments onthe same, . ; ; . | 50 172,508 41 
Burial Grounds, - 

from City Registrar, ‘ : . «fy Od 2,080 25 
Boylston School House, 

from Superintendent of Public Buildings, | 52 53 81 
City Debt, 

Loans obtained by order of City Council, | 54 95,000 00 
City Registrar, 

for Publishments, . : : 4 edigdo 1,626 50 
City Clerk, - 

for License fees, &c., ‘ , : abet 1,729 78 
External Health, 

Pm OCG LOVER ee wi rues OF 318 00 
Fire Department, 

from Engineer, : : ~ 85 00 

from Auditor, . : q : 67 51 

——- | 58 102 51 

Grammar School Houses, 

from Superintendent of Public Buildings, | 59 200 00 
House of Correction, 

from Overseers, ; A : 4 .| 60 17,482 71 
House of Industry, 

from Directors, . : Ay eS ge 2 


Commonwealth, ; .17,414 62 
Auditor, . : : : 10 00 


— 62 24,536 81 
Hay Weigher, 
from Weighing fees, ‘ . = -| 63 1,410 29 
Instructors of Grammar Schools, 
from Auditor, . ‘ } , . | 64 54 99 
Internal Health, 
from sale of House Offal, . 8,500 00 
for abating Nuisances, . . 4,507 45 
from Superintendent Streets, . 3,727 19 
———— | 65 16,734 64 
Incidental, 
from City Solicitor, &c., .  . 741 81 
Auditor, . : ; ~ S12) 5a 
——— | 66 1,554 34 
Interest, — 
from Sundry persons, . ° : .| 67 35,762 02 
Lamps, 
from Superintendent,  . . : -| 68 - 1,090 10 
Lunatic Hospital, 
from Commonwealth, . .19,489 74 
Steward, . ; ‘ aw 4272. 69 
=} 69 19,967 39 
’ Militia, 
from Commonwealth, . ‘ é Sa awl 5,523 50 
Market, 
from Superintendent, ‘ ; ° er k 360 00 
Overseers of Poor, 
from Commonwealth,  . . 1,337 50 
Overseers, , : - 999 69 
— | 72 2,337 19 


Amount carried forward, . ‘ . ; $400,433 24 
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Dr. Crry Trreasurer’s Account, continued. 
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April 30., To Amount brought forward, . P $3,198,554 58 


Cash paid on the following Accounts, but 
not on order of the Mayor, viz : 
Interest, . b : A ; \ .| 44 105,254 57 
Militia Bounty, ; 5 ~| 45 || 5,440 00 
Temporary City Loan, 1852- 53, 
Amount obtained’ for the ordinary pur- 
poses of the City, made Payotle and 4 
the present year, . .| 46 508,830 00 


Water Works, 
Interest on money borrowed on this ac- 
count, . : s ° : ; .| 47 823,404 14 
. Taxes, 
Amount refunded James Parker, . «| 48 2,486 50 
4,143,969 79 
Balance, . : , : : ; : 376,379 04 
™ $4,520,348 83 


—————— 
-4 — 


Boston, April 30, 1853. 
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City TREAsURER’s Account, continued. Cr. 
1853. | 
April 30. | 400,433 24 
Paving and Repairs of Streets, 
from Superintendent, « 7,985 97 
Sundry Persons, . . 160 42 
EE EN ie 8,146 39 
Primary Schools, 
from Auditor, . 74 18 83 
Primary School Houses, 
from Superintendent of Pub. Buildings, .| 75 103 50 
Police, | 
from Chief of Police, . , 76 6,288 68 
Public Buildings, | 
from sale of Engine House, ed 351 75 
Public Lands, 
from Superintendent of Drains, 640 27 
sales of Land, . . - 16,993 00 
see) AN ee a oS ey 
Public Library, 
Donation from Hon. 8. Apple- 
ton and others, 1,100 00 
Interest on Note to P. Library, 160 66. 
Rabsmtienctton iy FO 1,260 66 
Rents, 
from sundry persons, . . , ~| 80 72,994 65 
Sewers and Drains, 
from sundry persons, : : : -| 81 18,340 22 
School Fund, 
from Commonwealth, . : . 82 5,500 65 
Taxes, 
from sundry persons, : ‘ ; .| 83 || 1,230,164 74 
Temporary City Loan, 1852-53, 
Amount obtained for the ordinary pur- 
poses of the City, by order of City 
Council, A ‘ . -| 84 508,830 00 
Widening Streets, 
for Land sold, . : 2 . 4,162 89 
from Auditor, . ; a 56 04 
85 4,218 93 
Watch, 
from Auditor, . F ‘ . F 86 87 27 
Water Works, 
from Water Board, . : 8,359 31 
Interest on Scrip, &c, 19,419 84 
Water Rates, . : 193,941 81 
Shutting off Water, 1,003 00 
ca! | 87 222,723 96 
Water Scrip, 
Amount of Loan obtained of Baring, 
Brothers & Co , London, ‘ 4 88 || 1,949,711 11 
Auditor of Accounts, . I ruse ae 900 00 
4,447,707 85 
Cash on hand May 1, 1852,. PF F 72,640 98 
5 4,520,348 83 
UT AR 
April 30... By Balance, . $376,379 04 


Errors Excepted. 


FREDERIC U. 


TRAC be City Treasurer. 
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TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 


The Joint Standing Committee on the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to whom was referred the statements of account of the 
City and County Treasurer, for the financial year ending 
April 30th, 1853, having attended to the duty assigned them, 


REPORT: 


That they have examined the Treasurer’s Accounts, com- 
paring the several items with the entries in the books at the 
office, and find the same to be correctly vouched and accu- 
rately stated. 

The amount of Bonds and Notes on hand, on the 30th 
April last, was Eight hundred and seventy-two thousand, 
six hundred seventy-four dollars and fifteen cents, ($872,- 
674.5%: 

The amount of Cash on hand, at the same date, was Three 
hundred eighteen thousand, six hundred eighty-three dollars 
and fifty-five cents. 


JACOB SLEEPER, 
FARNHAM PLUMMER, | ae 
THOS. SPRAGUE, : 
JOEL RICHARDS, | 


In Common Council, June 30, 1853. 
Accepted. 
Sent up for concurrence. 
HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, July 6, 1853. 


Concurred. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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OLD REPORTS. 


GENTLEMEN haying in their possession copies of the 
Financial Reports of the Boarp or SreLecrmen, or of 
the ComMITTEES oF FINANCE oF THE Town or Boston,‘ 
of a date prior to 1818, will confer a favor on the City 
by handing them to the Auditor of Accounts, City Hall. 

It is desirable to obtain, and preserve for the use of 
the City, one or more Complete Sets of the Printed 
Annual Reports of Recrrers and Exprenpirures, from 
the commencement of the present series, which was in 
the year 1812. 

Several numbers of these early Reports are yet want- 
ing to enable the Auditor to make up one perfect set 
for the use of the City. 

Copies of the Auditor’s Reports of the numbers men- 
tioned below will also be very acceptable, as few or 
none of them now remain on hand, and complete files, 
or odd numbers, are frequently called for. 

To those gentlemen who have heretofore furnished 
the Auditor with desirable numbers of Old Reports, he 
takes this opportunity to tender his thanks. 


Reports wanted at Auditor's Office. 
Nos. 7 to 11 inclusive. 
13, 19, 22 to 26 inclusive. 
30, 304, 36 and 37. 


i a he Bk 


Appropriation, 1852-53, . . 16 
1853-54,. . 179 
Alms House, D. L, os 146 


Ativertising,*) UL) Ose e226 
Aggregates, .. . «+ 113 
Annuities,. . oie apie 
RUTCILOT, elite ao ee A. MA ZO 9S 
AgPendix,? «fey occ . 138 
ReE PGs, oye ts” Se ea eZe 
Burial Grounds, . §. 28,93 
Bonds, and Mortgages, 94, 193 


Bells and Clocks, . .. .« 
Boston Harbor,. . . 
Blackstone Square, . 
Boylston School House, 
Back Bay Drainage, . 


27, 94 
47 


Bigelow Fund, - 208 
Bates.Fund, 6230.8 . 208 
City Debt, 29,-119 
Property, . 193 
IHCOMG; 2). eet Na oes «Ae 
SIGE: fi ne 3 be hs 95 


Registrar, . . . . 94 
County Expenditures, . . 106 
Income, . 110 
Aggregates, S112 
Common and Malls, 29 
Central Square, . . 30 
City Hall Square, . 30 
Chester Square, o's eater 
Debt, City, amount OE PRIS We Be 


Character of, . . . 120 
Reduction of, . . . 1382 


WVhen Goaeinin oe ote aD 
Interest on, Asa ie 
Paid off, ..>.-. a Ae ys 
Increase this year, 94, 131 
Objects of, . 180 
Water, . 186 


Deer Island Establish’, 140, 146 
Dover Street Sewer, . . . 47 
Expenditures, City, . aoe 
County, . 106 
Seven Years, 174 


Engine Houses, . . . . 82 
Engineers Department, . . 49 
External Health, 2 Sie 
Estimates, 1853-54, . . . 179 
Fire Department, of 6,025. pe 
Franklin Funds, : . 205 
Franklin Square, a RO 
Fees, : 95, 96 
Fountains, Puplie ‘ ot; ROR 
Fort Hill, Rpts se es, 2 | 
Grammar Schools, . . 389 
Grammar School Houses, 35, 96 
Gas Fixtures, sr te lee. “8S 
Grading Streets, . . . + 62 
Health, Internal, 45, 97 
External, . 31, 95 

House of Correction, . . 389, 96 
House of Industry, &e. . 41, 96 
138, 145 

Hydrants, . wire of 168 
High School Fund, . 206 
Hospital, Lunatic, . 58, 98 
Hay Scales, . 96 


Incidental Expenses, 49, 97, 178 
Income, City, Pe elare ba 

County, . 110 
Instructors, Gram. School, 43, 97 


Primary School, 45 

Internal Health, . . . 45 
Angehest; ie”) of Vour ocheifar Bosak 
Jail, News, is «6s ip ee 
Jubilee, Railroad, . . . . 54 
Lunatic Hospital, 58, 98 
Lamps,” Cy 2a 56, 97 
Loans, City, . . . +s 
Waller Gate +s ke 
Lawrence Funds, - 206 
Latin School Fund, . 206 
Library, Public, . 09, 98 
Library Funds, . ~ » 208 
UP Ae 38 a 3 95 
Lands, Public, . . . 74 
Lowell Square,. . . . . 80 
Long Wharf Dock, . 47 


INDEX. 


Military Bounty, . . . 60, 98 
Market House,. . . . 61, 98 
Mortgages,&c., . ... 94 
Notes, Bonds, &c.,. . . . 94 
SMMIOEMI is”) ett e's ce 0 LOS 
Neck Lands, e195 
Overseers of the Puots 


City payments, . . . 62 
Annual Expenses, . . 147 
MeCeipiac:. «sa 4) 99,147 
AIS. 4: eae ee. GL 
Property of the City, . . . 198 
Poor Widows’ Fund, . . . 207 
Primary Schools, . 64, 100 


66, 100 
62, 100 


School i 
Paving, &c., . . 
Polite, 9." Hee Oy 99 
Public Buildings, cen e teks 99 
iF Mier aia late 
Library, . . 
MACIN Oreg 6 wie: 
Phillips Fund, . . . . 
Rents, . gitsanhts 


Railroad J oh Sid), eae es 
Registrar, City,. . . . « 94 
Revenue, 1852-53. . . . 14 
1846 to 1852, ei | 

Streets, viz.: 
Paving and Repairs, 62 
Widening, 88, 105 
Unliquidated Claims, 87 


Schools, Grammar, &e., 35, 84, 96 
Primary, «, ... 64,84 
Houses, . 385, 85 
School Taxes, . 149 
General Expenses, 35, 84 

School Fund, State, . 103 

Squares, Belmont, oMnwda 
Central, . 

City Hall, . 380,194 
Chester, . . .75, 194 
F. & Blackstone, 30, 194 
Fort Hill. 2ygem bec: 
Lowell, 30, 194 
Maverick, .. . 194 
Telegraph Hill, 30, 194 
Union Park,. .75, 194 
Worcester, . .79, 194 


. 194 
30, 194 
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Sewers and Drains, 


47, 77, 103 
PLE UT oe) ek 


- 207 


Sinking Fund,. .. . 118 
Seven Years’ Expenditures, 174 
SVROPBIAs al vel suisse ie) AO 
Salarite eee (leet ian tae 
Stationery, - « « « « « 46 
Treasurer’s Accounts, . . 210 

Balance,. . . 116 
LARCS TBD IE g: teiionka 103 


1840 to 1852,. .°. 

1842 to 1852,. . 21,103 

TEIGNdEd, >.) cee 
Temporary Loans, 
Telegraphic Fire Alarms, . 34 


Telegraph Hill, . . 30 
PPAR Bet eins c i ioe, ale 
Unliquidated Claims, tr 87 
Union Park,. . ee: eg tS 
Valetinations: Free}, 48 


Widening Streets, . . 88,105 
Watch eer ope te eR aOS 


Water Works, . 156 
Payments, . . . 90 
Receipts, . . . 104 
Cost of, . 151 


‘DES Sen iets 
Income,. . . 104,152 


Rents, (ja) Pg we, te LOE 
Loans, . 86 

Scrip, . 87, 105, 136 
Description of, ‘re LOG 
Property of, plas 
Commissioners, . . 155 
Board of, 1850, . . 155 
Cochituate, Board, . 153 
Consumption of, . 168 

Waste of, . . . 169 

Ways and Means, 1852- 53, ; As 
1853-54, » 189 

Webb Fnnd, .. . . . 207 
Weighing Fees,....... « + 96 
Widows’ Fund,. . 207 
WUAEVORS RoHS. the tie le ke 92 
Ward Meetings, 52 
Worcester Square,. . a aa 
Webster Obsequies, . . . 52 
Wharf Lot, East Boston, . 92 
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ELECTION 


OF 


SURVEYOR GENERAL OF LUMBER. ~ 


In Common Council, June 23, 1858. 
Ordered to be printed. 
Attest : WP. Greag, Clerk’ CG. C. 
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CIsEY OF BOSONS 


% 


In Common Council, May 26, 1853. 


Ordered, That Messrs. Hinds, Bonney, Cowdin, 
Thorndike and Drew, be a Committee on the part of 
this Board, with such as the Mayor and Aldermen may 
join, to confer upon the subject of the Election of 
Surveyor General of Lumber. 


Sent up for concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, May 30, 1853. 


Concurred: and Aldermen Frost, Cary and James, 
were joined. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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At a meeting of Joint Committee, on the subject of 
Surveyor General of Lumber, held at City Hall, June 
14th, 1853, Alderman Cary being absent, on motion 
Alderman James, it was voted to recommend to the 
City Council, Mr. Francis Bullard for the office, as 
above. 

5 in the affirmative. 
2 in the negative. 


JOHN H. THORNDIKE, Secretary. 


CLE Y Orr BrOrsrircrnn 
June 20, 1853. 


The Committee, appointed by the two Boards of the 
City Council to “confer upon the subject of the elec- 
tion of Surveyor General of Lumber,” having conferred 
together upon the subject, and the members of the 
Committee having freely interchanged opinions, in- 
structed the Chairman to Report—* that the Committee 
recommend to the City Council Mr. Francis Bullard 
for the office.” 

OLIVER FROST, Chairman. 
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CLEY 104 +B O SLOW: 
June 20, 1853. 


On the 26th of May last the Common Council passed 
an order “that Messrs. Hinds, Bonney, Cowdin, Thorn- 
dike and Drew, be a Committee on the part of this 
Board, with such as the Mayor and Aldermen may 
join, to confer upon the election of Surveyor General 
of Lumber.” 

On the 30th of May the Board of Mayor and Alder- 
men “Concurred; and Aldermen Frost, Cary and 
James were joined.” 

On the 14th inst. the Committee had a conference. 
At this meeting a majority of the Committee were of 
opinion that they were sitting as a Joint Committee of 
the City Council, and that their actions and reports 
should take the usual course of such committees. This 
opinion was based principally upon the language of 
the order and the vote of concurrence in this Board— 
the language of the first is, “a Committee, with such as 
the Mayor and Aldermen may join to confer,” &c.— 
the language of the latter is, ‘“‘ Concurred—and Alder- 
men Frost, Cary and James, were joined.” 

The undersigned, being in the minority on the Com- 
mittee as thus constituted, and the members of this 
Board who were present being equally divided upon 
this question as well as upon the subject of conference, 
does not feel the liberty to forego the opportunity of 
presenting to this Board his views on the subject. 
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All representative bodies invested with powers of 
legislation, have the right of making such rules for 
their own government, when assembled together for the 
transaction of business, as may seem to them meet and 
proper. It appears to the undersigned that the case in 
question, if it be a proper one to be entertained at all 
by any Committee of the City Council, is fully met by 
the second section of the joint rules of the City Council, 
which is as follows: “In every case of disagreement 
between the two branches of the City Council, if either 
Board shall: request a conference, and appoint a Com- 
mittee of Conference, and the other Board shall also 
appoint a Committee to confer, such Committee shall, 
at a convenient hour to be agreed upon by their 
Chairman, meet and state to each other, verbally or in 
writing, as either shall choose, the reasons of their 
respective Boards for and against the matter in contro- 
versy, confer freely thereon and report to their respect- 
ive branches.” . 

By reference to the original order it will be perceived 
that the only duty enjoined upon the Committee was 
to “confer upon the subject of the election of Surveyor 
General of Lumber.” ‘The legitimate deduction from 
this language is, that the Council did appoint a Com- 
mittee to confer—such a Committee as the second sec- 
tion of the joint rules contemplates. And it appears to 
the undersigned that the majority of the Committee of 
the Council have entirely misapprehended the true 
nature of the Committee and of their duties under the 
order. 

But there is another objection to the whole of these 
proceedings of more vital importance to the members 
of the City Council. The people have delegated the 
power to the City Council of electing certain executive 
officers. The exercise of this power is a personal nght 
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existing with each and every member, subject to the 
control of no Committee or of either Board of the 
Council. For the proper exercise of this power each 
member is responsible to his constituency, and to no 
other power. Hence it would seem to be a sound prin- 
ciple of parliamentary law, that a question of disagree- 
ment between the two branches in relation to the elec- 
tion of a public officer is not a proper subject to be 
entertained by a Committee of Conference, or any other 
committee. 

The undersigned has no right to ask His Honor the 
Mayor, or any other member of this Board whom he 
votes for, to fill the office of Surveyor General, and 
more especially to call on him for his reasons for his 
vote, because it is an individual right belonging alike 
to each member—for the exercise of which we are not 
responsible to each other, but to those who have dele- 
gated the power. 

How then, it may be asked, can a Committee of 
Conference from each Board “state to each other, ver- 
bally or in writing, as either shall choose, the reasons 
of their respective Boards, for and against the matter in 
controversy”? Most clearly, then, this is a case that 
cannot be considered under the rule already cited—and 
if it cannot be entertained under that rule the under- 
signed is at a loss for either rule or precedent to sustain 
the action of the Committee. 

The Chairman of your Committee, though entertain- 
ing opinions adverse to a most decisive majority in this 
case, cherishes for each and every member of the Com- 
mittee the highest respect, and differs from them in 
opinion with great deference to their judgment. For 
these reasons he did not feel at liberty to decline to 
make the report which he was directed to by the ma- 
jority,—which report doubtless expresses the honest 
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judgment of a most decisive majority of the Com- 
mittee. 

If the views expressed in this report are, in view of 
this Board, well founded—and if their expression in 
this manner shall have attracted the attention of the 
City Council to the importance of adhering more strict- 
ly to such parliamentary rules as have been adopted 
for our government, the sole object of this report will 
have been accomplished. Every departure of a delib- 
erative body from their strict rules of proceeding, and 
every attempt to overleap the barriers of well settled 
principles, seems to diminish the public confidence and 
respect for such body. ‘To attain the converse of this is 
the object of these remarks. 

It only remains for the Chairman of the Committee 
of Conference on the part of this Board to confer upon 
the subject of the election of Surveyor General of Lum- 
ber to Report, That only two members from this Board 
were present at the conference and that those two were 
unable to unite in recommending the candidate pro- 
posed by the Committee of the Council, or to agree 
upon any course of action to recommend to this Board. 
The undersigned would therefore recommend the adop- 
tion of the following Resolutions. 


OLIVER FROST. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, June 20, 1853. 


Resolved, That the right of voting for such Public 
Officers as are required by the Charter and the Ordi- 
nances of the City to be elected by the City Council, is 
a personal right of each member of said Council to be 
exercised in accordance with his own judgment. 
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Resolved, That the foregoing Resolution, together 
with all the papers connected with the subject and 
now received from the Committee of Conference, be 
transmitted to the Common Council. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, June 20, 1853. 


Read, and the Resolves passed. 


Sent down. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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In Common Council, June 30, 1853. 


The Joint Special Committee, to whom was referred, 
by an Order of the City Council passed January 27, 
1853, so much of the Mayor’s Address as relates to 
the reorganization of the Police and Watch Depart- 
ments, have given to the subject that careful consid- 
eration which its great importance demands—and 
respectfully submit the following 


REPORT. 


The change in the Ordinance which naturally sug- 
gests itself, and which has been favorably considered 
and reported upon, by Joint Special Committees of the 
City Council, during the years 1850, 1851, 1852—is 
that which contemplates a union of the two depart- 
ments (Watch and Police) under one head. The Com- 
mittee have carefully examined the Reports of the 
Committees of the years 1850, 1851, 1852, and although 
the reasoning of those Committees seemed to be 
satisfactory, yet upon a subject of so much importance 
to the whole community, and one, too, surrounded with 
difficulties, and requiring for its thorough comprehen- 
sion a familiar acquaintance with the state of crime 
among us, as well as much practical experience in the 
modes of treating it,—your Committee conceived it to 
be their duty to act with great caution. They have 
therefore fully studied and investigated the subject for 
themselves. Not only our own systems, with their 
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practical workings and results, have been carefully ex- 
amined, but also the systems adopted in other cities, 
systems which your Committee believe embody in them- 
selves, all that is practical and good, of the systems of 
England and France. 

The reasons for this change are such as would read- 
ily be suggested. It is apparent that the Departments 
of the Watch and Police are independent organiza- 
tions, entirely separate and distinct from each other, 
neither possessing by itself the necessary element of 
efficiency for the Police of a large and rapidly increas- 
ing City, and therefore deficient in that spirit of har- 
mony requisite to insure a cordial co-operation in a 
common duty. 

In former times, the Night Watch, with a small con- 
stabulary force, were sufficient to keep the peace in a 
city proverbial for its love of order and attachment to 
the laws, and remarkable for the homogeneous char- 
acter of its population. But the rapid development of 
the system of railroads, and of the means of com- 
munication with all parts of Europe, together with 
other causes, have brought among us great numbers 
who have not had the benefit of a New England train- 
ing, and who have heretofore been held in restraint 
rather by fear of the lawgiver, than respect for the law. 

The City is growing rapidly—and it is notorious that 
the increase of crime outstrips the growth of the City— 
the length of courts, lanes and streets (exclusive of 
those which have not been built upon) in the twelve 
wards, is about one hundred miles; the number of the 
Day Police is but fifty, thus giving to. each policeman 
an average beat of about two miles, while the average 
beat of a watchman is not less than a mile and a 
quarter. 

In commenting upon what appears to your Commit- 
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tee defective in the existing system, they do not com- 
plain of the Night Watch as a body; and they have no 
doubt that a large proportion of those who are now in 
that department would be retained in the service of 
the City under any new organization. They object not 
to the men, but to the system. 

It seems physically impossible that those who are 
busily and daily engaged in a laborious occupation 
should enter upon the duties of the night watch, in a 
condition to meet all those demands upon their best 
energies, both bodily and mental, to which they are con- 
stantly subjected, and upon the prompt exercise of 
which so much depends. 

A great objection to the present system is, that the 
expense attending it is out of proportion to the service 
rendered, while re object PAD OFE is imperfectly ac- 
complished. 

The expenditures in this department have been grad- 
ually increasing, and the expense for the last year, as 
taken from the Auditor’s Report, was $95,651.86. 

The appropriation for the Day Police for this year, 
is $40,000. 

The aggregate expenses of these departments for the 
present year, cannot be less than $150,000. It is evi- 
dent from what precedes, that the expense is rapidly 
increasing, and that the increase is chargeable to the 
Watch Department. 

Another objection to the present system is, that a 
call upon the members of these departments for any 
service out of certain hours, involves extra pay. The 
amount of money paid for this extra service during the 
last five years has been very great, as will be seen by 
the Auditor’s Report. 

There is moreover great inequality of pay in propor- 
tion to the service rendered. ‘The duty of a Watch- 
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man, although the ordinary time of actual service is 
much shorter, must be regarded as quite as responsible 
as that of a Police Officer, and as far less desirable ; 
and the only reason that the pay is not as great, seems 
to be found in the fact that men are obtained who 
labor for themselves through the day, and who are wil- 
ling, for the sake of increasing their income, to watch 
for the City, during one-half of the night, with a liabil- 
ity of being called upon for double duty. If the two 
Departments were placed under one head, it is presum- 
ed that all the members would be paid equally, and 
that they would receive such a compensation as would 
secure to the City all their services in such manner, 
and at such hours, as the Chief of the Department 
might direct. 

Another prominent defect in the present system, is 
the custom which allows the Watch to go off duty an 
hour before sunrise. 

It is the opinion of the heads of both departments, 
that a large proportion of robberies and burglaries are 
committed early in the morning, and there can be no 
doubt that the burglars make their calculations to com- 
mence their work immediately after the morning Watch 
has gone off duty. It may be said that the tour of 
duty for the morning Watch might be extended to sun- 
rise, but this would be attended, very shortly, by a des 
mand for increased pay, and would after all, be impos- 
ing an additional burden upon those whose physical 
energies had been already overtaxed. Besides, this 
would not meet the difficulty; there would be still a 
considerable space of time in which there would be no 
patrol, and it is at least questionable in the present con- 
dition of our City, if any system can answer, which does 
not provide for the presence of a Police, at all times of 
day and night, in all parts of 'the City. 
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Yet another objection to the present system is, that 
there is no regular method of appointment and removal 
—no well defined requirements as to the qualification 
of watchmen or policemen. Without imputing blame 
in any particular quarter, the Committee venture to ex- 
press the opinion that sufficient attention has not been 
paid in all cases to the selection of efficient and reliable 
men, and that appointments have been made in both 
departments, which, from bodily infirmity or general 
unfitness for the duty, have operated much to the pre- 
judice of the public interest. 

They are of opinion, that no one should receive an 
appointment in either of these departments, merely for 
the purpose of giving him the means of support, or re- 
tained there when proved to be not trustworthy, but 
that these places should be filled exclusively by efficient 
and temperate men, sound in mind and body, and who 
are ready and able at all times to meet any and every 
call of duty. 

The small number of Day Police, and the fact that 
there is no reserve force at any station, upon which to 
call in case of emergency, are also serious defects in the 
present system. 

Occurrences of the past years have demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt, that the Police Department, in its pres- 
ent condition, even if concentrated upon one point, is 
not competent to cope with any riotous assemblage of 
more than four or five hundred in numbers, and it is 
notorious that-there are many places in the City, where 
a slight cause would bring together in a few minutes a 
much larger number of persons, who are utterly lawless 
and ripe for mischief. 

The remedy for the beforementioned defects in the 
existing system (some of which appear to be radical 
and inseparable from it,) in the opinion of your Com- 
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mittee would seem to be the union of the two depart- 
ments under one head,—and in this opinion your Com- 
mittee believe that they but agree with the Committees on 
that subject of several of the previous City Councils. 
Under these circumstances, and with this experience 
and observation, your Committee believe that it is ex- 
pected from them that they will report a particular 
plan in detail. They, therefore, have no hesitation in 
saying that in their opinion the present police system 
very imperfectly answers the various purposes which 
it is designed to secure, and that the increase of the 
City and of all those causes and influences which produce 
poverty, misrule, and crime, requires a stronger Police 
power. Thatif the paramount object of a system of 
Police should be to prevent crime, rather than to de- 
tect and punish it;—if it is better economy to remove 
the causes of temptation, and cut off the sources of vice, 
than to provide places for the support or punishment 
of them, who from their own acts or the misconduct of 
others, have become its victims, then a system should 
be forthwith adopted ;—and your Committee feel the 
greatest confidence that the introduction of the system 
contemplated by the ordinance reported, (and printed 
City Document No. 42,) would insure these results. 
This system provides a rate of compensation which will 
command the services of men every way qualified 
for the duty, who will not be allowed to engage in any 
other occupation, nor will they be entitled to witness 
fees im cases growing out of the discharge of their duty, 
and who will receive no extra pay. 

No part of the City, at any time, by night or by day, 
will be without the presence of a Policeman, and a suf- 
ficient reserve force will always be at the stations, ready 
to suppress at the outset, any attempt to disturb the 
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public peace, or to protect the property of the citizens 
_ in cases of fire. 

Such a system, in some of its main features, as is 
contemplated by the new ordinance, is now in operation 
in the City of New York ;—it was adopted in place of 
the old system of Night Watch, which now exists here, 
and which prevailed in that city until 1846, when it 
was abandoned as utterly inadequate to the wants of a 
ereat commercial metropolis. ‘The system has been 
carefully prepared, after a familiar observation of the 
practical workings of the old system for a number of 
years—and close study of the Police systems of Eng- 
land and France. 

The operation of the present system in New York, 
has fully met the expectations of its friends, while pro- 
bably, no citizen would be willing to change back to 
the system of Night Watch. 

The example of New York in regard to its system of 
Police has been followed by New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore and Brookline, and other cities 
are moving in the same direction. Wherever it has 
been tried, it has been found to meet, exactly, the wants 
of the place. New York, with a population of 500,000 
and upwards, maintains a Police Establishment of nine 
hundred men at a cost of $500,000. 

The aggregate force of Watch and Police, at this 
moment in the City of Boston, is three hundred, main- 
tained at a cost of $150,000. 

In Philadelphia, by the present regulation, the whole 
force cannot exceed the proportion of one policeman. to 
one hundred and fifty taxable inhabitants; in this City 
the present proportion of Watch and Police, is as one 
to one hundred taxable inhabitants. 

It will be thus seen that the expense of the existing 
establishment in this City is less than that of New 
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York, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, while 
the aggregate force in this City is relatively greater than 
in New York and much greater than in Philadelphia. 

The expense of the new over the present system, 
cannot be anything considerable ;—your Committee 
are satisfied that the expenses for the ensuing year 
under the old system, will be about $150,000, under 
the new about $170,000. 

In view of the whole matter, your Committee are of 
the opinion, that in making the change, the City Coun- 
cil risk no experiment, but only follow in the clear 
pathway of sister cities, who, having had our system, 
have changed it for the new one, and invariably found 
the change to be a good one—getting for an inefficient 
and expensive, an efficient and economical Police; and 
that the best interests of the City require the reorgan- 
ization of the Police and Watch Departments, agreea- 
bly to the provisions of an Ordinance providing for the 
organization of the Police and Watch Departments 
of the City of Boston, being printed City Document 
No. 42, 

THOMAS P. RICH, 
JAMES WHITING, 
HENRY F. DURANT, 
BENJ. F. RUSSELL, 
JOHN H. THORNDIKE. 
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CLiVy OW BOSWVON, 


REPORT ON THE CONSOLIDATION 
OF THE 


FRANKLIN, JOHNSON, AND WINTHROP 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


In School Committee, April 12, 1853. 


Ordered, That a special Committee be appointed to 
consider the expediency of further reorganizing and 
consolidating the Grammar Schools, and report thereon, 
in print or otherwise, as soon as practicable. Messrs. 
Stevenson, Dexter, Bates, Skinner, and Hazelton were 
nominated and appointed on this Committee. _ 

Ordered, That a special Committee be appointed to 
consider and report upon the expediency of establish- 
ing one or more High Schools for Girls; or, the ex- 
pediency of providing, in some way, for a course of 
High School Instruction for Girls. 

This Order was referred to the Committee above 


named. 


Barnarp Caren, Secretary. 


Javed dal A gab 


| 


The Special Committee appointed in April last, to 
consider and report upon the expediency of a further 
consolidation of the Grammar Schools; to whom was 
referred an Order to consider and report upon the ex- 
pediency of establishing one or more High Schools for 
Girls; and also, a petition, numerously signed, asking 
for the establishment of such School or Schools; have 
examined all the subjects embraced in the papers sub- 
mitted to them, and herewith present a Report on that 
part of the subject relating to the consolidation of cer- 
tain Grammar Schools, deferring the consideration of 
the question of High School Instruction for Girls, till 
they have obtained more information on that branch of 
the subject. 

Your Committee have examined the subject embrac- 
ed in this Report, with great care; and they present 
the following statements, as a fair view of the case re- 
ferred to them. 

It appears by the official returns of the Masters made 
in February last, that there were at that time 5,029 
Boys, and 4,956 Girls, in the Grammar Schools; thus 
showing that there were 73 more Boys than Girls in 
these Schools, not taking into the estimate, the pupils 
in the Latin, English High, and Normal Schools. 

It appears, further, that, although the number of 
girls, is not as large as that of the boys, yet, at the 
present time, they occupy one more school house than 
the boys do. In all parts of the City, the Grammar 
School accommodations for boys and girls, are about 
equal, except in the section included in the districts of 
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the Johnson, Winthrop, and Franklin Schools. In this 
portion of the City, all the boys are well accommodated 
in two School-houses; the Brimmer and the Quincy; 
while the girls, on the same territory, not exceeding 
the number of boys, have three School-houses; the 
Johnson, Winthrop, and Franklin. No one of these 
Houses can be made convenient for use, and comforta- 
ble and healthful for the children, without having some 
important improvements made in the interior arrange- 
ments. 

Your Committee are of the opinion, that our public 
School-houses should be very good in all respects; af- 
fording the greatest facilities for instructing the schol- 
ars in the very best manner. They also think that 
School-houses should not only be comfortable, health- 
ful and convenient, but that they should have an air of 
pleasantness and of good taste about them, which is 
essential to every place designed for the proper educa- 
tion of the young. Hence it seems to the undersigned, 
that two very good School-houses will be really more 
useful to the community, than three comparatively poor 
ones. After consultation with some gentlemen on the 
Committee on Public Buildings last year, and also 
with some members on that Committee the present 
year, the undersigned have come to the conclusion, that 
the Johnson and the Franklin School Houses can be 
so altered as to afford ample accommodations for all 
the girls now in the three Schools in that neighbor- 
hood. 

If these alterations are made, in the manner here- 
after specified, all the pupils will have better accommo- 
dations, and greater facilities for learning, than they 
can have, under the present organization, and still not 
be required to walk any farther, on an average, than 
they do at present. 
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The following is the plan proposed for making the 
alterations recommended in this Report. 

The Franklin School House is a large building, of a 
suitable size and form for being divided into separate 
rooms, like all the School-houses built since 1846. The 
lot, on which this building stands, is the largest School- 
house estate in the City being about 96 feet on Wash- 
ington Street, by 195 feet deep, containing nearly 16,000 
square feet. ‘The ground descends ten or twelve feet, 
as it runs back towards Shawmut Avenue; so that the 
School-house is three stories high in front, and four in 
the rear; having two good rooms, well lighted, dry and 
airy, in the basement on the back side. 

It is proposed to divide the Franklin School House 
into separate rooms; it having been built with two large 
halls, for the accommodation of a School on the old 
double headed system. 

If this House is altered in the same manner as the 
Brimmer School House was, last year, it will contain 
separate rooms, affording accommodations for 720 pu- 
pus, and a large hall, in which, four hundred persons 
can be comfortably seated. 

Lhere are at present, in this house, 714 seats, and 
only 450 pupils; showing that, for some time past, 
there have been about 250 seats unoccupied. The 
alterations here recommended, will not increase the 
number of seats, but will make the accommodations 
for the children much better, giving them pleasanter 
rooms, and affording them greater advantages for learn- 
ing. 

The Committee would also recommend, that this 
School-house be moved back about thirty feet; making 
a space of about eighty feet in front, by ninety-six feet 
on Washington Street. 

The continual noise of carriages passing on this 
street, is so great, at present, as to disturb the School 
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very mtich; and, if about fifty feet on Washington 
street could be occupied by high buildings, used for 
some purposes not requiring any openings on the back 
side, thus affording a protection from the perpetual 
noise during school hours, the School-house would be 
very much improved. 

The pupils might enter the Schoolhouse, through a 
suitable archway on Washington street, and also through 
a twenty-foot passage-way from Shawmut Avenue. 
The City owns the right of way through this passage, 
and it would be very convenient for many of the chil- 
dren to go to and from School, this way. 

If this building was moved back and altered in the 
manner recommended, the land in front which might 
be used for buildings, would be much more than 
enough to pay for all the alterations made in the 
House, including the removal; and, so far as the 
School is concerned, the estate would be more valuable 
by having a row of high buildings in front; and there 
would be land enough left, around the House, for light 
and air, and play-grounds, as it would still be one of 
the largest school-house lots in the City. 

The Johnson School-house is the smallest Grammar 
School building in the City; it being only forty feet by 
sixty, and three stories high. It is, at present, wholly 
unfit for a School; the stairways being very narrow 
and crooked, and in case of alarm among the pupils, 
would be very dangerous. In the large rooms, two or 
three teachers are obliged to hear recitations within the 
sound of each other’s voices, or to take turns in con- 
ducting recitations, and either course greatly retards 
the progress of the pupils. Some important alterations 
ought to be made in this House, whether the building 
is enlarged or not. But the house is situated in so 
pleasant a place, and is so central, as to make it easily 
accessible to all who live in the district proposed to be 
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made by the change, that your Committee recommend 
such an enlargement of the house, as to furnish four 
rooms on a floor, and a large hall in an additional 
story. ‘his house will then contain ample accommo- 
dations for as many pupils as the Quincy School House. 

The Winthrop School House is located in an unpleas- 
ant place, on one side of the district; and the pupils, 
now, are obliged to walk quite as far as they would if 
they attended the other Schools in the neighborhood, 
which are in much better situations. 

Let us now see what disposition can be made of the 
pupils in the Winthrop School, which never exceed 
000. ‘The line bounding the boys’ section of the Boyls- 
ton School, runs from Milk street, through Federal, to 
the water; while the line bounding the girls’ section in 
the same School, runs through Atkinson street to the 
water. 

It is proposed to make the line of the girls’ section, 
the same as that for the boys, as there are now, unoc- 
cupied seats in the girls’ department in the new Boyls- 
ton School House. This will transfer from the Win- 
throp, to the Boylston School, between eighty and 
ninety girls, chiefly of foreign parentage, who can be 
accommodated there without inconvenience. 

We have already seen that there are about 250 va- 
cant seats in the Franklin School House; and it is 
proposed to alter the line bounding the southern sides 
of the Johnson and Winthrop districts, so that about 
150 scholars will be transferred to the Franklin School ; 
still leaving in that house, at least 100 seats to accom- 
modate the probable increase in that portion of the 
City. 

It is presumed that this division will transfer about 
an equal number of pupils from the Johnson and 
the Winthrop Schools; leaving in the Johnson School, 
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which never exceeds 500 pupils, not more than 425 at 
most; and in the Winthrop, about 335 at the highest 
estimate; thus showing that 760 is the largest number 
that we have reason to expect, will ever attend the 
Johnson School, though the building will contain seats 
for eight hundred. 

The Committee, while they believe that the best in- 
terest of the pupils would alone prompt the changes 
which they recommend, have not been unmindful of the 
fact that they would be attended by a considerable say- 
ing of annual expense. 

The present expenses of the three Schools, accommo- 
dating at present 1460 pupils, are as follows :— 


Franklin, Salaries, ¢ 4,350.00 
*Average incidental expenses for each 
School, for fuel, care of houses, repairs, 
&e., 1,500.00 
- Music, 100.00 
Johnson, Salaries, : 4,400.00 
Incidental expenses, 1,500.00 
Music, 200.00 
Winthrop, Salaries, F 4,600.00 
Incidental expenses, 1,500.00 
Music, 200.00 
$18,350.00 
* Average incidental expenses of the Grammar Schools, for five years. 
Bseereieeyie yom ce We mre Ve 1,218.57 
Yedetiredy hs, Tiel aC Te 2) eaeb lot 
1848—1849- Se -/¢.\e\. | 1,678.89 
1849—1850 1,491.92 
VEST Bilis, fish. Pie 1,659.50 
Totl, $7,588.79 
Annual average for each school, ie Tie i le Pie $1,517.75 
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The estimate is, that when the proposed changes 
shall have been made, the current annual expenses of 
the two Schools will be, for the same number of pupils, 
as follows: 


Franklin, Salaries, A P ; . $5,200.00 
Incidental expenses, : : 1,500.00 

Music, . : : ; ; 100.00 

Johnson, Salaries, : G ; 3 5,200,00 
Incidental expenses, p ; 1,500.00 

Music, . j gH 2 100.00 

13,600.00 


Deducting this from the present expen- 
ses, as above, there will be an annual say- 
ing to the City in current expenses of $4,750.00 


It is proper to state that a portion of this saving 
might be secured by changes which would not involve 
the discontinuance of the Winthrop School—that is to 
say, if the Johnson School should be put under one 
head master, the annual expenses of the three schools 


would be 
3 Masters, at $1,500.00, . - $4,500.00 


3 Head Assistants, at 400.00, . : 1,200.00 

_ 21 Assistants, at 300.00, . ; 6,300.00 
Incidental expenses, 1,500.00, . i 4,500.00 
Music, 100.00, . , 400.00 
16,900.00 

Present expenses, : : . : 18,350.00 


Diminution of Ce P : 1,450.00 
Bre fy. ‘ $3,300.00 


less than would be a ee aaniielly ie fhe plan propos- 
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ed by the Committee. We therefore recommend the 
adoption of the following Orders. 


J. THOS. STEVENSON, 
HENRY M. DEXTER, 
SAMUEL W. BATES, 
ISAAC H. HAZELTON. 


Ordered, That the Chairman of this Board be re- 
quested to lay the accompanying Report before the 
City Council, asking that the alterations suggested in 
it, in the Franklin and Johnson School Houses, be 
made as early as possible. 

Ordered, That whenever the alterations shall have 
been made, the Winthrop School be discontinued; and 
that the estate now used for its accommodation be sur+ 
rendered to the City Council. 
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Crwvyv OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


ON 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 


In Common Council, July 7, 1858. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : W. P. Greae, Clerk C. C. 


To the Mayor and Aldermen, and the Common Council 
of the City of Boston, in City Council assembled. 


The undersigned herewith transmit to your Bodies 
an attested copy of the Act of Incorporation, granted to 
them for the construction of a Railroad within said 
City, and ask that the same may be accepted by your 
bodies in pursuance of the provision of the tenth sec- 
tion thereof. ; 

JOHN P. OBER, 
M. FIELD FOWLER, 
HENRY N. HOOPER. 


CLT Ye.0seeGOs TON. 
In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, May 30, 18538. 


Referred to Aldermen Rich, James and White, with 
such as the Common Council may join, to consider and 
report. 

Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. - 
In Common Council, June 2, 1858. 


Concurred, and Messrs. Bonney, Bannister, Cum- 
mings, Tubbs and Washburn were joined. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the year dne thousand eight hundred and fifty-three. 


A Nv Ar Ce? 


To incorporate the Metropolitan Railroad Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 


tatives in General Court assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows: 


2 
5) 
4 
9) 
6 
7 
8 


Section 1. John P. Ober, Moses Field Fowler 
and Henry N. Hooper, their associates and suc- 
cessors are hereby made a corporation, by the name 
and title of the Metropolitan Railroad Company; 
with power to construct, maintain and use a rail- 
way or railways, with convenient single or double 
tracks, from such point or points of the City of 
Roxbury, upon and over the streets or highways 
therein, to the line separating said city from the 
City of Boston, as shall be from time to time fixed 
and determined by vote of the Mayor and Alder- 
men of said city, and assented to in writing by said 
corporation; and from said line separating said 
cities, upon and over such streets and highways of 
the City of Boston, to such point or points in said 
city, as may from time to time be fixed and deter- 
mined by vote of the Mayor and Aldermen of said 
City of Boston, and assented to in writing by said 
Corporation. Provided, that all tracks of said rail- 
road shall be laid at such distances from the side- 
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walks in said cities, as the Mayor and Aldermen 
thereof respectively shall, in their orders fixing the 
routes of said railroad, determine to be for the pub- 
lic safety and convenience; and provided further, 
that said road may be constructed wholly within 
the said City of Boston, if said corporation and the 
Mayor and Aldermen of said city shall both so 
elect ; and the written assent of said corporation to 
any vote or votes of the Mayor and Aldermen of 
said cities, prescribing from time to time the routes 
of said road, shall be filed with the respective clerks 
of said cities, and shall be taken and deemed loca- 
tions thereof; provided further, that before the 
location or construction of any track in any street, 
the Mayor and Aldermen of said cities, respectively, 
shall give notice to the abuttors thereon, fourteen 
days at least before the hearing, that they may 
show cause, if any there be, why said track shall 
not be so located and constructed; and said corpo- 
ration shall have power to fix from time to time 
such rates of compensation for transporting persons 


-or property thereon as they may think expedient, 


and be subject to all the duties, restrictions and 
liabilities, and entitled to all the rights and. privi- 
leges, prescribed by the forty-fourth chapter of the 
Revised Statutes. | 

Srct. 2. Said tracks or road shall be operated 
and used by said corporation with horse power 
only, and it shall not connect its track with any 
other railroad on which other power is used. The 
Mayor and Aldermen of said cities, respectively, 
shall have power at all times to make all such reg- 
ulations as to the rate of speed and mode of use of 
said tracks, as the public convenience and safety 
may require. 
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Srcr. 3. Said corporation shall maintain and 
keep in repair such portion of the streets respec- 
tively, as shall be occupied by their tracks, and 
shall be liable for any loss or injury that any person 
may sustain, by reason of any carelessness, neglect 
or misconduct of its agents and servants, in the man- 
agement, construction or use of said tracks or 
roads,—and, in case any recovery shall be had 
against either of said cities, by reason of such de- 
fect, want of repair or use, said corporation shall be 
liable to pay to said cities, respectively, any sums 
thus recovered against them, together with all cost 
and reasonable expenditures incurred by said cities, 
or either of them, in the defence of any such suit or 
suits, in which such recovery shall be had; and 
said corporation shall not encumber any portion of 
the streets not occupied by the said road or tracks. 

Srecr. 4. If any person shall wilfully and ma- 
liciously obstruct said corporation in the use of 
said road or tracks, or the passing of the cars or 
carriages of said corporation thereon, such persons, 
and all who shall be aiding or abetting therein, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred dollars, or may be imprisoned in the common 
jail for a period not exceeding three months. If 
said corporation, or its agents or servants, shall wil- 
fully and maliciously obstruct any highway, or the 
passing of any carriages over the same, such corpo- 
ration shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars. 

Sect. 5. The capital stock of said corporation 
shall not exceed the sum of five hundred thousand 
dollars, to be divided into shares of fifty dollars 
each ; and no shares shall be issued for a less sum, 
to be actually paid in on each, than the par value of 
the shares which shall first be issued. 
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Sect. 6. Said corporation shall have power to 
purchase and hold such real estate, within said 
cities, or either of them, as may be necessary or 
convenient for the purposes and management of 
said road. | 

Sect. 7. The Cities of Boston and Roxbury 
may,—at any time during the continuance of the 
charter of said corporation, and after the expiration 
of ten years from the opening of any part of said 
road for use,—purchase of said corporation all the 
franchise, property, rights and furniture of said cor- 
poration, by paying them therefor such a sum as 
will reimburse to each person, who may then be a 
stockholder therein, the par value of his stock, 
together with a net profit of ten per cent. per 
annum, from the time of the transfer of said 
stock to him on the books of the corporation, de- 
ducting the dividends received by said stockholders 
thereon. 

Secr. 8. The said road shall be constructed and 
maintained in such form and manner, and upon 
such grade and with such gauge, as the Mayor and 
Aldermen of said cities, respectively, may, in. their 
votes, fixing and determining the routes thereof, as ~ 
aforesaid, prescribe and direct; and whenever, in 
the judgment of said railroad corporation, it shall 
be necessary to alter the grade of any street so oc- 
cupied by it, such alteration may be made at the 
sole expense of said corporation; provided, the 
same shall be assented to by the Mayor and Alder- 
men of said cities respectively. 

Sect. 9. Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to prevent the city authorities of either of said 
cities, from taking up any of the public streets 
traversed by said railroads, for the purposes for 
which they may now lawfully take up the same. 
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Passed to be enacted. 


Sect. 10. This act shall be void, so far as relates 
to the right to construct said road in either of said 
cities, unless the same shall be accepted by the City 
Councils of said cities respectively, and unless the 
same shall be accepted by said corporation and ten 
per cent. of the capital stock thereof paid in, withitz 
two years from the passage of this act. 

Srecr. 11. The said corporation shall be deemed 
a railroad corporation, so far as to be subject to 
make such annual returns to the Legislature, as are 
or may be prescribed by law; but not to the other 
general provisions of law, in relation to railroad 
corporations. 

Sect. 12. The existence of said corporation is 
hereby limited to the period of fifty years from the 
passage hereof. 


House of Representatives, May 20, 1853. 


Passed to be enacted. 


GEO. BLISS, Speaker. 
In Senate, May 20, 18538. 


C. H. WARREN, President. 


May 21, 1853. 


Approved. 
JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 


Secretary's Office, Boston, May 24, 1853. 


I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true copy of 


the original Act. 


E. M. WRIGHT, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


The Joint Special Committee, to whom was referred | 
the petition of John P. Ober and others, that the City 
accept the Act, incorporating the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, report in favor of granting the prayer of the 
petitioners, and the following Order. 

For the Committee. 
T. P. RICH, Chairman. 

July 7, 1853. 


Ordered, That the Act of the Legislature, incorpo- 
rating the Metropolitan Rail Company, passed May 
21, 1853, be and the same is hereby accepted by the 
City Council of Boston. 
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REPORT 


ON 


CAMBRIDGE RAILROAD. 


In Common Council, July 7, 1853. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : W. P. Grece, Clerk C. C. 


To the Mayor and Aldermen and Common Council of the 
City of Boston, in City Council assembled. 


The undersigned herewith transmit to your Honors, 
a copy of the Act of Incorporation granted to them, 
their associates and successors, for the construction of 
a Railroad within said City, and ask that the same may 
be accepted by your bodies in. pursuance of the provis- 
ions of the tenth Section thereof. 


GARDINER G. HUBBARD, 
ISAAC LIVERMORE, 
Persons named in the Act of Incorporation of the 
Cambridge Railway. 
Boston, June 1, 1853. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 
In Common Council, June 2, 1858. 


Referred to the Committee on the Communication 
from John P. Ober and another, concerning an Act to 
incorporate the Metropolitan Railroad Company. 


Sent up for concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
June 13, 1853. 


Concurred. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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In the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-three 


AN ACT 


To Incorporate the Cambridge Railroad Company. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows : 


Section 1. Gardner G. Hubbard, Charles C. Lit- 

2 tle and Isaac Livermore, their associates and succes- 
3 sors are hereby made a Corporation by the name of 
4 the Cambridge Railroad Company with power to 
5 construct, maintain and usea Railway or Railways 
6 with convenient single or double tracks, from such 
7 point or points of the City of Cambridge upon and 
8 over the streets or highways therein, as shall be 
9 from time to time fixed and determined by vote 
10 of the Mayor and Aldermen of the said City of 
11 Cambridge and assented to in writing by said 
12 Corporation ; and over the roads, estates and bridges 
13 belonging to the Hancock Free Bridge Corporation, 
14 to the intersection of the same with-the streets of 
15 the City of Boston, as shall be from time to time 
16 fixed and determined by vote of the Directors of the 
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17 Hancock Free Bridge Corporation, and assented to 
18 in writing by said Corporation, paying said Han- 
19 cock Free Bridge Corporation such compensation, 
20 or toll for the right of using said road, estates and 
21 bridges as may be mutually agreed upon, or if the 
22 respective Corporations shall be unable to agree upon 
23 the compensation so as aforesaid to be paid, the 
24 Supreme Judicial Court, upon the petition of either 
25 party, and upon notice to the other party shall ap- 
26 point three Commissioners, who shall upon due no- 
27 tice to the parties interested, proceed to determine 
28 and fix the rate of compensation or toll. 

29 And the award of said Commissioners, or a major 
30 part of them shall be binding upon the respective 
31 Corporations interested therein, until they shall 
32 have been revised or altered by Commissioners so 
33 appointed as aforesaid; but no such revision or al- 
34 teration shall be made by such Commissioners with- 
35 in one year after such decision and award shall have 
36 been made; and thence upon and over such streets 
37 and highways of the City of Boston, to such point 
38 or points in said City as may from time to time be 
_ 389 fixed and determined by vote of the Mayor and Al- 
40 dermen of the said City of Boston, and assented to 
41 in writing by said Corporation ; provided however 
42 that all tracks of said railroad shall be laid at such 
43 distances from the side walks in said Cities, as the 
44 Mayor and Aldermen thereof respectively, shall, in 
45 their orders fixing the routes of said Railroad, deter- 
46 mine to be for the public safety and convenience. 
47 The written assent of said Corporation to any 
48 vote or votes of the Mayor and Aldermen of said 
49 Cities, and* of the Directors of the Hancock Free 
50 Bridge Corporation prescribing from time to time 
d1 the routes of said road shall be filed with the re- 
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52 spective Clerks of said Cities and Corporations and 
08 shall be taken and deemed to be locations thereof ; 
54 and said Corporation shall have power to fix from 
od time to time such rates of compensation for trans- 
56 porting persons or property, as they may think ex- 
57 pedient; and shall have all the powers and privi- 
58 leges, and be subject to all the duties, liabilities and 
o9 restrictions set forth in the forty-fourth chapter of 
60 the Revised Statutes. | 
Srcr. 2. Said tracks or roads shall be operated 
2 and used by said Corporation with horse-power 
3 only, and it shall not connect its track with any 
4 other Railroad on which other power is used. The 
5 Mayor and Aldermen of said Cities respectively shall 
6 have power at all times to make all such regulations 
7 as to the rate of speed and mode of use of said 
8 tracks as the public convenience and safety may re- 
9 quire. 
Srecr. 38. Said Corporation shall maintain and 
2 keep in repair such portion of the streets and 
3 bridges respectively as shall be occupied by their 
4 tracks, and shall be liable for any loss or injury that 
5 any person may sustain, by reason of any careless- 
6 ness, neglect or misconduct of its agents and ser- 
7 vants in the management, construction or use of said 
8 tracks, road or bridges; and in case any recovery shall 
9 be had against either of said Cities, or said Bridge 
10 Corporation, by reason of such defect or want of re- 
11 pair, said Corporation shall be liable to pay the said 
12 Cities and said Bridge Corporation respectively any 
13 sums thus recovered against them, together with all 
14 costs and reasonable expenditure incurred by said 
15 Cities or said Bridge Corporation, or either of them, 
16 in the defence of any such suit or suits in which 
- 17 recovery shall be had, and shall not encumber any 
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18 portion of the streets or bridges not occupied by the 
19 said road or tracks. 

Secr. 4. If any person shall wilfully, and ma- 
2 liciously obstruct said Corporation in the use of said 
3 road or tracks, or the passing of the cars or carriages 
4 of said Corporation thereon, such person, and all 
5 who shall be aiding or abetting therein shall be 
6 punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dol- 
7 lars, or may be imprisoned in the Common Jail for 
8 a period not exceeding three months. 

9 If said Corporation or its agents or servants shall 
10 wilfully and maliciously sbesiriict any highway or 
11 the passing of any carriage over the same, such Cor- 
12 poration shall be punished by a fine not exceeding 
13 five hundred dollars. 

Sect. 5. The Capital Stock of said Corporation 
2 shall not exceed three hundred thousand dollars, to 
3 be divided into shares of fifty dollars each; and no 
4 shares shall be issued for a less sum, to be actually 
5) paid in on each than the par value of the shares 
6. which shall first be issued. 

Srct. 6. Said Corporation shall have power to 
2 purchase and hold such Real Estate within said 
3 Cities or either of them, as may be convenient or- 
4 necessary for the purposes and management of said 
) road. 

Secr. 7. The Cities of Boston and Cambridge, 
2may at any time during the continuance of the 
3 charter of said corporation, and after the expiration 
4 of ten years from the opening of any part of said 
5 road for use, purchase of said Corporation all the 
6 franchise, property, rights and furniture of said 
7 Corporation, by paying them therefor such a sum 
8 as will reimburse to each person who may then 
9 be a stockholder therein, the par value of his stock, . 
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10 together with a net profit of ten per cent. per 
11 annum from the time of the transfer of said stock 
12 to him on the books of the Corporation, deducting 
13 the dividends received by said stockholder thereon. 
Sect. 8. The said Road shall be constructed 
2 and maintained in such form and manner, and upon 
3 such grade, and with such gauge, as the Mayor and 
4 Aldermen of said cities and the said Bridge Corpo- 
© ration respectively may, in their votes fixing. and 
6 determining the routes thereof as aforesaid, prescribe 
7 and direct; and whenever inthe judgment of said 
8 Railroad Corporation, it shall be necessary to alter 
9 the grade of any street so occupied by it, such alter- 
10 ation may be made at the sole expense of said Cor- 
11 poration; provided the same shall be assented to 
12 by the Mayor and Aldermen of said cities respec- 
13 tively. 
Sect. 9. Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
2 to prevent the City authorities of either of said 
3 Cities or Bridge Corporation from entering upon and 
4 taking up any of the public streets or bridges 
. traversed by said railroad for the purpose for which 
6 they may now lawfully take up the same. 
Sect. 10. This Act shall be void so far as relates 
2 to the right to construct said road in either of said 
3 cities, unless the same shall be accepted by the 
4 City Council of said cities respectively, and unless 
5 the same shall be accepted by said Corporation and 
6 ten per cent. of the Capital Stock thereof paid in 
7 within two years of the passage of this Act. 
Sect. 11. Said Corporation shall be deemed a 
2 Railroad Corporation, so far as to be subject to 
3 make such annual returns to the Legislature as are 
4 or may be prescribed by law, but not to the other 
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o general provisions of law in relation to railroad cor- 
6 porations. 

Sect. 12. The existence of said Corporation is 
2 hereby limited to the period of fifty years from the 
3 passage hereof. 


House of Representatives, May 24, 1853. 
Passed to be enacted. 
GEO. BLISS, Speaker. 


: In Senate, May 25, 1853. 
Passed to be enacted. 
C. H. WARREN, President. 


May 25, 1853. 
Approved. 
JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 


Secretary's Office, Boston, May 30, 1853. 


A true copy. 
Attest. E. M. WRIGHT, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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The Joint Special Committee, to whom was referred 
the petition of Gardner G. Hubbard, Isaac Livermore 
and others, that the City accept the Act incorporating 
the Cambridge Railroad Company, report in favor of 
granting the prayer of the petitioners, and the following 
order. 

For the Committee. 


T. P. RICH, Chairman. 


Ordered, That the Act of the Legislature, incorpo- 
rating the Cambridge Railroad Company, passed May 
25th, 1853, be and the same is hereby accepted by the 
City Council of Boston. 
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COMMUNICATION OF CITY ENGINEER 


TRANSMITTING 


PLAN OF CITY LANDS IN SOUTH BOSTON. 


In Common Council, July '7, 1853: 


Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : W. P. Greac, Clerk C. C. 
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City ENGINEER’s OFFICE, 
Boston, June 16, 1853. 


Henry J. Garpner, Esa., 
President of the Common Council. 


Sir, 

In conformity with the order of March 31st, 1853, 
the City Engineer has prepared the accompanying plan 
of the City Lands at South Boston, with the buildings 
and other structures erected thereon, excepting cross 
fences. The plan shows what buildings, whether of a 
permanent or temporary character, are situated upon 
streets which, though laid out, have not been opened ; 
and also exhibits the only instance known to exist, of 
an obstruction, by buildings belonging to the City, of a 
street opened to the public; namely, the projection 
over the southerly line of First Street, between M and 
N Streets, of a portion of a wooden barn, one corner of 
which projects 7 feet 6 inches into the street. 


Which is respectfully submitted. 
E. $8. CHESBROUGH, City Engineer. 


In Common Council, June 16, 1858. 


Referred to the Committee on Streets. 
HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 
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In Common Council, July Tth, 1853. 


The Committee on Streets on the part of the Com- 
mon Council, to whom was referred the communication 
of the City Engineer, transmitting a plan of City Lands 
at South Boston in conformity with the order of March 
31st, 1853, have examined the subject and Report. 

The Committee upon careful examination of the let- 
ter and plan, do not find that there is any subject mat- 
ter contained therein that comes under their juris- 
diction; we ask therefore to be discharged from the. 
further consideration of the same, and would recom- 
mend that the papers be sent up. 


For the Committee. 
PELHAM BONNEY, Chairman. 
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REPORT AND ORDER 


ON 


PETITION OF A. LAWRENCE AND OTHERS. 


In Common Council, July 14, 1853.’ 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest: WP Greece, Clerk CHC. 
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The Committee on Public Lands, to whom was re- 
ferred the Petition of Abbott Lawrence and others for 
a release of the conditions originally imposed upon the 
lands on North Market street, with instructions, &c., 
beg leave to report: 

That on the sale by the City of their lands lying be- 
tween North Market street and Clinton street, in 1824, 
the following conditions were inserted in all the deeds 
of said land. [See Copy of Conditions. ] 

Of these conditions, the fourth and fifth only, are 
now, as your Committee are advised, in force, the others 
having been fully performed, and all obligations or du- 
ties under the same having been by such performance 
discharged. 

So much also of the fourth condition as relates to the 
time at which the partition walls were to be erected, has 
in like manner been discharged by the performance, so 
that the only existing conditions are so much of the 
fourth as relates to the thickness of the partition walls 
and the projections to be left on them for the support of 
timbers, and the fifth condition, which prescribes: the 
height of the different stories. 

As to the first of these, the partition walls of the 
thickness and description prescribed, have been built, 
and are now standing, and should they be removed, or 
destroyed by fire, your Committee are of opinion that it 
may safely be left to the owners of the estates to 
erect such partition walls as they may find needful or 
expedient, without subjecting them to a forfeiture of 
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their estates for any departure from the terms of the 
condition in the original deeds. It is more for their in- 
terest than for that of any others, that the partition 
walls shall be safe and substantial. | 

By the fifth condition, prescribing the height of the 
different stories, it is provided that the height of the 
first and second stories shall be 8 feet 6 inches in the 
clear between the beams; of the third, 7 feet 9 inches; 
and of the fourth, 6 feet 6 inches in the clear. At the 
time these stores were built, the dimensions here speci- 
fied were considered, and without doubt were suitable, 
but since that time the whole style of architecture of 
stores and buildings for business purposes has been 
changed; and the change has been made, not from 
mere taste, or fancy, but from the very necessity of pro- 
viding more ample and extensive accommodations for 
the greatly increased, and still increasing business of the 
City. How great this change has been, may be best 
understood by comparing the noble and imposing block 
of stores now in process of erection on the City Wharf 
lots, with the stores in question, on North Market 
street. A very different class of stores in the neighbor-° 
hood of the Market and wharves is now needed, and as 
no person in erecting stores on the principal streets in 
that. part of the city would restrict himself to stories of 
the height prescribed in the deeds of the North Market 
street stores, so it would be unwise in the City still to 
continue restrictions detrimental to the property, and 
which prevent the purchasers under the City, or those 
having their estates, from enjoying their full value, espe- 
cially when the removal of the restrictions will injure 
no one. 

The Committee also, for another reason, consider the 
release of the conditions as an act of simple justice to 
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the Petitioners. The land in question, together with 
the lands on which the Market stands, and the City 
Wharf, were all owned by the City. The lots on North 
Market street were sold by the City, subject to certain 
conditions and restrictions, at the time deemed suitable 
and proper. Recently, however, the City has sold the 
City Wharf lands, without any restrictions, and the 
purchasers are erecting stores thereon adapted to the 
present wants of business and trade, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the estates of the Petitioners, and to 
their manifest injury. Under these circumstances, it 
would be ungenerous, to say the least, for the City to 
refuse the prayer of the Petitioners. 

But your Committee deem it to be manifestly for the 
interest of the City to allow the alterations which the 
Petitioners desire to make, as opportunity may occur by 
the termination of existing leases, since it is always for 
the interest of a city to afford every encouragement and 
facility to its citizens to improve their real estate, and 
especially to develop and increase its advantages for 
business purposes. All such improvements tend to pro- 
mote the prosperity and increase the taxable property 
of a city, and it cannot be doubted that the alterations 
of the stores in North Market street would greatly im- 
prove them as places of business, that thus larger rents 
would be obtained, and the value of the property in- 
creased. There is no reason why the stores in North 
Market street, fronting on the Market, and having a 
wide street like Clinton street in the rear, if now altered 
and adapted to the present wants of trade, should not 
yield as large rents as the new stores on Commercial 
street, and yet in their present condition they will not — 
yield one-half the amount, and must necessarily go on 
depreciating in value, as other and more commodious 
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stores and warehouses are erected on unrestricted land 
in the neighborhood. 

The only objection which can be made to the grant- 
ing the Petition, is, that unless a new, uniform plan 1s 
adopted, the present uniformity of the buildings around 
the Market will be destroyed. It is not to be denied 
that uniformity of style and elevation in the same block 
of buildings is both pleasant and desirable, but it may 
be purchased at too high a cost, and by the loss of other 
and more substantial advantages, and in the present 
case, your Committee are fully of opinion that the ad- 
vantages gained by the alteration of the buildings, will 
amply compensate for the loss (should that happen) of 
uniformity. 

Having received from the Petitioners no uniform 
plan, and understanding that none has been adopted, 
your Committee are of course unable to report such 
plan. Believing, however, that uniformity of style and 
elevation will commend itself to, and be fully appreci- 
ated by the parties most interested in the property, the 
Committee recommend the adoption of the following 
Order. 

For the Committee, 
FARNHAM PLUMMER. 


Ordered,— That the Mayor be, and he is hereby 
authorized to execute a release of the conditions in the 
several deeds made by the City of Boston, of lands on 
North Market street, provided the owners of all the 
stores assent thereto. 
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COPY OF CONDITIONS. 


Firstly,—That there shall be erected on the said lot 
of land, and completed for occupation on or before the 
first day of July, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-five, one substantial store, or 
warehouse, of brick and stone, four stories high, which 
shall cover the whole of said lot, with a cellar under 
the same, and a slated roof; the South front of the said 
store shall be of hammered granite, of uniform color, 
shall be placed on a line with the front of the adjoining 
stores, be elevated five inches above the sidewalk, (the 
height of which shall be seasonably determined and de- 
clared by the Mayor and Aldermen of the said City,) 
and shall be in all respects in strict conformity with the 
plan and elevation of the stores or warehouses drawn 
by Alexander Paris, and exhibited at the sale of the 
said lots. 

Secondly,—That the front and rear walls of the said 
store shall be completed within thirty days from the 
date hereof, so far as that the City authorities may not 
be impeded in filling up and making the streets, and in 
case of neglect or refusal to comply with this condi- 
tion, the said authorities may cause the said walls. to 
be built, and the expense thereof shall be paid to the 
City, on demand, with interest, by the said Grantees, 
their heirs or assigns. 

Thirdly,—That the said Grantees, their heirs and 
assigns, shall, as soon as the cellar walls are built, 
effectually box out the sea-water from the said lot of 
land, and in case of neglect or refusal to comply with 
this condition, the Mayor and Aldermen, after notice to 
the said Grantees, their heirs or assigns, may authorize 
the proprietor of any other lot to box the above granted 
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lot, and the expense thereof shall be paid to him on 
demand, with interest, by the said Grantees, their heirs 
and assigns, the amount of which shall be determined 
conclusively by the Mayor and Aldermen, in case of dis- 
agreement between the said parties. 

Fourthly,—That the partition walls between the 
stores to be erected on the above and the adjoining lots 
of land, shall be at least twelve inches thick, and shall 
have projections thereon of four inches for each floor ; 
the centre of each wall shall be placed on the line of 
division, and in case the said Grantees, their heirs or 
assigns, shall neglect or refuse to build the said parti- 
tion walls, at the time when the proprietor of either 
adjoining lot shall commence building thereon, the said 
adjoining proprietor may proceed to erect the partition 
wall in manner aforesaid, and one-half of the expense 
thereof shall be paid to him on demand, with interest, 
by the said Grantees, their heirs and assigns, the 
amount of which shall be determined conclusively by 
the Mayor and Aldermen, in case of disagreement be- 
tween the said parties. 

Lifthly,—That the height of the first and second sto- 
ries of the store aforesaid shall be eight feet and six 
inches in the clear between the beams; in like manner, 
the height of the third story shall be seven feet and 
nine inches, and that of the fourth story shall be six 
feet and six inches in the clear. 

Stxthly,—That in case of the neglect or refusal of 
the said Grantees, their heirs or assigns, to perform 
either of the aforesaid conditions, according to the true 
intent and meaning thereof, the said land shall revert 
to and be vested in the City of Boston, and the Mayor 
and Aldermen of said City shall have the right to enter 
thereon for condition broken. 
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Office of Superintendent Public Buildings 
Boston, July 7th, 1853. 


To tHE Crry CouncIL: 


The Superintendent of Public Buildings begs leave 
to submit to the City Council the accompanying report, 
(finding the same on file in the Office,) which was 
made by my predecessor in Office, and which has been 
examined by the Committee on Public Buildings. 


Respectfully, 
SAML. C, NOTTAGE. 
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Office of Superintendent Public Buildings, 
Boston April, 1853. 


To THE HonoraBLE Ciry CounNcIL: 


The Superintendent of Public Buildings has the hon- 
or to submit to the City Council a report of the condi- 
tion of Public Buildings at the present time. The fol- 
lowing schedule will show the various expenditures that 
have been made from January Ist, 1852, to January 


Ist, 1853. 


Primary School Houses Erected. 


pay, sted, House on Wall street, ° - - $8,290.49 
x Porter street, - - - 9,749.21 
$18,039.70 


Primary School Houses Repaired. 


Primary School House on Thacher street, - + = $30.73 
on Friend street, - - - - 659.52 
é“ a on Sea street, - - - - 86.93 
- on Rutland street, - - - - 114.55 
Ms a on Hanover avenue, ~ - - 272.56 
0 x on Lane place, - - - - 479.75 
«6 c on Southac street, - - - - 70.60 
“ ss on Sheafe street, - - - - 579.44 
«6 “6 on Cross street, - - - - 109.38 
‘“ “ at South Boston, - - - - 93.82 
sc $6 on Webster street, - - - - 69.18 
6 “ on Charter street, - - - ~) dee 
«“ “ in rear of Charter street, - - 246.50 
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Primary School House on Lexington street, - - - 24.75 
- on Williams street, ey aa - 2615.04 
new vaults, &ce., ; 
. 6 on South st. Court, addition 967.77 
of one story, new floors, &c., i 4 
“ on Parkman place, - - =) 30:04 
pi ee rear of Hanover street, - - - 179,90 
. s on Genesee street, - - - 60.42 
“f « on Newburn place, - - - 46.16 
2 cb on Essex Place, - - - - 163.54 
' “ on Groton street - - - - 464.11 
re - on Porter street, for iron fence, &c., 277.55 
$7,066.87 


Grammar School Houses Repaired. 
Endicott School House, - - - - - " $17.36 


Smith $6 - - - - - - 46.62 
Quincy 6 (in consequence of fire) - - 1,330.65 
Adams as - - - - - - 144.23 
Winthrop a - - - - - - 686.72 
Franklin 6 - - - - - - 337.54 
Boylston < - - - - - 756.98 
Latin and English High - - - - - - 580.22 
Dwight School House, - - - - - - 188.11 
Phillips “ - RATS ha: - - - 222.62 
Johnson sc = “ - - - - 205.93 
Mayhew D - - - - - - 551.09 
Hancock 2 - - - ~ “ a2 27616 
Wells fs x - - - - - 193.88 
Eliot vy = - - - - - 1,186.61 
Brimmer ‘“ = - - - - - 740.380 
Chapman sé - - - ~ - - 214.57 
Mather “ = - - - - - 149.08 
Hawes «“ < - - - - - 103.71 
Bigelow 2 - - - - - - 23.69 
Lyman « - - - . ~ - 161.87 
Bowdoin “ - - - - - - 226.23 
Normal 6 - - - ~ - - 80.00 


$9,425.17 


Watch Houses Repaired. 


Centre Watch House, - - - - - - $611.47 
South as - - - ~ - - 9.68 
West Us - + - - - - 29.64 
North us - ~ - - - 208.77 
Watch House at South Bosca - - - - - 270.58 


$1,130.09 
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Repairs on Various Public Buildings. 


Armories, Faneuil Hall, - - - - - ~ $91.07 
City Hay Scales, - - - - - - 116.67 
Engine House, East Boston, - “ - - 247.57 
Old Land Office, on Harrison oe - - - 142.97 
City Building, - - = - “ - - - - 271.22 
City Hall, - - - - - - - 832.20 
Old State House, - - - - > * - 1,160.05 
Faneuil Hall, - “ . ~ - - . - ‘100.88 
Court House, -~ - - - - - - - 209.05 

$3,171.18 


Alterations made in Grammar School Houses. 


Brimmer School House, - - - - - » $4,023.60 
Mayhew a - - > - - ~ 4,727.74 
Adams ae - + = - - 3,045.68 
a ce - for Public Library, - 813.39 
$12,610.41 


All of which is respectfully submitted by your obedi- 
ent servant, 


Superintendent of Public Buildings. 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


OF THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In School Committee, April 12, 1853. 


Ordered, ‘That a Committee of three be appointed to 
inquire as to the expediency of making any changes in 
the Salaries of the Teachers of the Public Schools: and 
report thereon, to this Board, in print or otherwise. 

Adopted: and Messrs. Eaton, Simonds, and Noreross 
were appointed. 


Attest: BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


The Committee appointed under an Order of April 12th, 
to inquire as to the expediency of making any changes 
in the Salaries of the Teachers of the Public Schools, 
having attended to that duty, respectfully submit the 
following 


tified sgh in det a i 


As it is not supposed to be in the mind of any one 
that the salaries now paid to the Teachers in our Public 
Schools ought, in any case, to be diminished, the only 
question to be considered, having reference to any ma- 
terial change, is therefore, whether it is expedient that 
they should be increased. ; 

Before entering upon a detailed statement of the par- 
ticular reasons which have led the Committee to make 
to’ the Board the recommendations which will be found 
at the close of the Report, there are one or two consid- 
erations of a more general character, but bearing closely 
upon the question, which it may be well to present here. 

The office of a teacher of youth is one of the highest 
character, and devolves upon the person who fills it a 
responsibility, if rightly appreciated, of the most solemn 
nature. It is an office which no one should lightly as- 
sume, or which, having assumed, no one is fit to hold 
who does not daily and almost hourly recognize its re- 
sponsibilities, and earnestly strive to fulfil its obliga- 
tions, It demands the free, generous, and untiring de- 
votion of the best faculties of the mind and heart; and 
cannot be worthily filled by a grudging service ora 
mercenary spirit. As no profession in life exerts a 
greater power and influence over individual and social 
welfare than that of the teacher, so no one requires for 
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the successful discharge of its duties, a more thorough 
and serious preparation, a more perfect consecration of 
the heart, the possession of better talents and acquire- 
ments, or the exercise of higher attributes of character. 

But the rank and the usefulness of this profession, like 
that of every other, must depend in some measure upon 
the estimation in which it is held by the community. 

As this Board are the constituted guardians of the 
educational interests of the City, its acts must, ordinarily, 
both guide and express the public sentiment. It is 
therefore of the highest consequence that whatever is 
done by this body in any way affecting the character of 
the profession or its estimation in the public mind 
should have a progressive and elevating tendency. To 
err on this side even up to the limit of extravagance, 
would be even better, than to take a single step back- 
ward. 

It will be readily assented to by all, that, in the em- 
ployment of Teachers the interests of the City will be 
best promoted by procuring the services of those and 
those only, who possess the highest qualifications for 
the discharge of the duties appropriate to each grade of 
instruction. In no one of all the employments in which 
men and women engage are the consequences of incom- 
petency so widely diffused, so lamentable and so lasting. 
So on the other hand in no one are the results of the 
faithful exercise of the proper qualifications more benefi- 
cent. It is therefore the dictate of wisdom as well as the 
truest economy, to make such provisions as shall ensure, 
to the utmost possible extent, the employment of the 
most competent ‘'eachers. One of these provisions is 
the compensation allowed for the services expected to 
be rendered. Now if we would raise the standard of 
the profession, if we would secure the highest qualifi- 
cations, we should make the compensation as liberal, as 
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a proper regard for the public means will allow. ‘ Al- 
though it is not a universal truth, yet it is a very gen- 
eral one that a cheap and an incompetent Teacher are 
synonymous terms ;” while on the other hand in no de- 
partment of the public service, are there richer returns 
for liberal yet judicious expenditure, than flow from the 
employment of accomplished Teachers. 

But as the actual value of the salary a Teacher may 
receive must depend, in no inconsiderable degree, upon 
the character and condition of the community in which 
he resides, it by no means follows that a salary of fif- 
teen hundred dollars here is in reality any better com- 
pensation than one of eight hundred or a thousand 
dollars would be in some other place. 

To form therefore, an opinion as to what sum would 
be a competent salary for a Teacher in one of our 
Schools, we should take into view, not what may be the 
rate of compensation in other places, but all the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the resident of a large City 
which must almost of necessity control or modify his 
mode of life, and the demands that will be made upon 
him in consequence of his social position and the rank 
his profession holds in the estimation of the community. 

Now when we consider that the qualifications of our 
Teachers are or should be of the highest character ; that 
our Schools, as they are fruits from the first seeds of 
popular education sown on this continent, so they are 
or should be the best in the land; that no where is 
ereater responsibility laid upon Teachers; and_ that, 
while the growth and prosperity of the City have en- 
larged her resources, the refinements of life have multi- 
plied, the demands of society have increased, and the 
cost of all the essentials of living has been enhanced ; 
there would seem from these more general considera- 
tions to be grounds for an assumption favorable to the 
object contemplated by the Order before us. 
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But there are other considerations of a more specific 
character, leading directly to the conclusion to which 
the remarks already made indirectly point. | 

As has been observed, the actual value of a salary to 
the recipient of it, must greatly depend upon the cir- 
cumstances of his particular position. Besides tempo- 
rary fluctuations in the value of many of the necessa- 
ries of life, against which no provision can be made, in 
a State like ours, where towns and cities grow with a 
rapidity hardly exceeded in the fertile West, there are 
permanent changes in the habits of society and the 
general expensiveness of living which have a prejudi- 
cial effect upon the interests of that class of the com- 
munity who receive salaries for their services. If the 
salaries remain the same while the expenses of living 
are largely increased, the compensation which at one 
time was sufficient and liberal, is no longer so. 

While the services rendered are the same, the actual 
worth of the compensation, for the purposes of life, has 
diminished. It is not easy to see how, under such cir- 
cumstances, if at any time they exist, any other course 
can with justice and propriety be pursued, than that of 
increasing the salaries so that they shall be substan- 
tially worth as much to the recipients of them, as at 
the time they were established, and when they were 
supposed to represent the value of the services for which 
they were paid. That the changes which have taken 
place in this City during the last ten or fifteen years 
have greatly increased the expenses of living, no one, we 
suppose, will deny. Indeed it is the uniform testimony 
of a great number of persons of whom the inquiry has 
been made, that this increase has been full twenty-five 
per cent. within the last few years. If such is the fact, 
and we know of no reason to doubt it, it will at once 
be seen how seriously it affects the interests of a large 
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number of the teachers in our Public Schools, whose 
salaries have remained the same for the last sixteen 
years. 

Within the last seven years, the rate of compensation 
for the services of teachers throughout the State has 
been increased seventeen per cent. Whether, primarily, 
the general demand for teachers of higher qualifications 
could only be met by the offer of a more adequate re- 
muneration, or the promise of a better reward encour- 
aged those possessed of higher qualifications to engage 
in the service, we need not determine; but the result 
has been, beyond all question, that the character of the 
profession has risen quite as rapidly as the remunera- 
tion has been increased. ‘The same results must follow 
from like conditions here as elsewhere. If we would 
elevate the standard of qualifications, we must increase 
the compensation in a corresponding degree. 

Within the same period of seven years, the sala- 
ries of the City officers in other departments of pub- 
lic service have been increased thirty-four per cent. 
This can hardly be owing to the increase and more 
onerous nature of the duties they are called upon to 
perform, because new offices have been created as new 
duties have multiplied, but it 1s, undoubtedly, chiefly 
to be taken as a public acknowledgment of the princi- 
ple that those who faithfully employ their time and 
talents for the service of the public, ought not to be 
deprived of the rewards of their labor in consequence 
of changes in the social system, induced by the general 
prosperity. But if this principle ought to be applied 
to any class of public servants, then to no one more de- 
servedly than to our teachers, for there is no class of 
men whose duties are more arduous and absorbing, if 
conscientiously performed; of whom more is expected 
and hoped from, or upon whom rests a weightier re- 
sponsibility. 
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And this leads to a few remarks, pertinent, as it 
seems to us, to the subject, upon the change which is 
now going on in our school system, and already to a 
considerable extent effected. 

By increasing the number of pupils in each School, 
giving to one master the entire charge of the whole, and 
providing a separate room for each teacher, efficiency and 
economy are promoted. In aschool so organized, neither 
the master nor subordinate teacher has any one upon 
whom he can lean ; each must stand or fall upon his own 
merits ; incompetency cannot long be concealed, and me- 
diocrity will be less likely to be tolerated. Each must 
feel in a higher degree his individual responsibility, the 
realization of which must lead to more earnest and per- 
severing efforts to meet it. In the case of the masters 
of such schools, not only must the sense of his respon- ~ 
sibility be quickened, but the responsibility itself is 
largely increased. As the head of the school, he be- 
comes chiefly answerable for its administration, and its 
success or failure will be ascribed to him. Alive to the 
nature and the magnitude of the responsibility which 
his office imposes upon him, he will feel that his obli- 
gations can only be discharged by bringing to the work 
the full strength of his mind, and all the energy of his 
soul. Thus feeling and acting, his spirit will guide, 
govern and animate the whole. | 

But without the efficient co-operation of well quali- 
fied subordinate teachers, the best efforts of the most 
accomplished master will be of little avail in a school 
where the pupils are numbered by hundreds. Of this 
no one can be more conscious than the master himself; 
it will therefore be his aim, in justice to himself as well 
as from obligations of duty, to use his influence to re- 
tain and secure the services of such teachers only as 
are possessed of the highest qualifications. 
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The obvious effect of this must be to elevate the 
standard of the qualifications of the subordinate teach- 
ers, a result which all will confess, it is most desira- 
ble to reach, and than which nothing will add more to 
the efficiency and successful operation of our school 
system. 

These considerations we believe apply, in a greater 
or less degree, to all grades of teachers in our public 
schools. There are, however, one or two suggestions 
having a more limited bearing, which it may be proper 
to make. 

We think it highly important that the office of Sub- 
Master and that of Usher should be filled by men of lib- 
eral education ; men whom, after service has given them 
experience and character in their profession, we should 
be glad to promote to a higher position, as opportuni- 
ties might occur. To the end that such persons may be 
induced to engage in the work of teaching, the most 
liberal provision should be made, and, once in the ser- 
vice, the prospect of promotion would serve as a con- 
stant stimulus to exertion and improvement. 

As regards the female assistant teachers, the promi- 
nent places already held by them in our system of pub- 
lic instruction, and the evident tendency to entrust 
more and more of the labor of teaching to their hands, 
should lead to the adoption of every practicable meas- 
ure for increasing their usefulness, by improving their 
qualifications. As proof of the tendency alluded to, it 
may be mentioned that while since 1850 the number of 
male teachers has been diminished by ten, the number 
of female teachers has been increased by twenty-two. 

If the salaries now paid to this class of teachers se- 
cure the best services they can reasonably be expected 
to furnish, we think much may be gained by offering 
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such inducements as shall secure the greater advan- 
tage of still higher qualifications. 

Considering the large sum annually appropriated by 
the City for the support of her public schools, we should 
carefully guard against the adoption of any measures 
which should materially add to the public burdens, un- 
less they are consistent with true economy, and clearly 
tend to advance the public interest. 

The course which the Board has pursued for the past 
two or three years, in relation to the schools, while it 
has undoubtedly added much to their efficiency, has at 
the same time greatly improved the economy of their 
administration. The whole amount paid for tuition 
and incidental expenses in the year 1841-42 was 
$87,563, and in the year 1850-51 was $165,284, which 
would give an average increase in expenditure for those 
purposes of $8,636 per annum. 

Now as the number of scholars has increased as 
rapidly since 1850-51, as during the nine years preced- 
ing, had no change been made in the administration of 
the schools, the expenditures for 1852-53 would have 
amounted to §182,556,—whereas the appropriations, 
exclusive of the salary of the Superintendent, and the 
expenses of the Normal School, amount to the sum of 
$160,545—showing a balance in favor of this year of 
$22,011—a sum more than sufficient to cover the pro- 
posed increase in the salaries, the expenses of the Nor- 
mal School, and the salary of the Superintendent. 

In view of these facts and of what we believe will be 
for the best interests of the schools, we would respect- 
fully make the following recommendations :— 

That, as the appropriations for the year have been 
made from estimates based upon the present Salaries, 


no change in the salaries, except that of the Master of 
2 
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the Normal School, be made to take effect before the 
Ist of March next. 

That from the lst day of March next the salaries of 
the Teachers now in the Grammar Schools be as fol- 
lows :— 


For the Masters, - - $1800 per annum. 
6s) 6 Sub-Masters, - - 1200 <“ = 
«© 6) ©6Ushers, z “ 900 * sé 
© 66¢)| Hfead Assistants, - ASOT $6 


and §400 to the Female Assistants, for the fourth 
year’s service. 

That from the lst day of September next the salary 
of the Master of the Normal School be $2000 per 
annum. 

That when a new Master, Sub-Master, or Usher is 
elected, the salary of the Master be $1500; of the 
Sub-Master, $1000; and. of the Usher, $700, for the 
first year, and that each increase by the sum of $100 
per year thereafter until it amounts respectively to 
$1800, $1200, and $900. 

Should these recommendations be adopted, the amount 
of increase in the salaries of each grade of teachers 
would be as follows :— 


Masters, twenty-five, - - 7,500 
Sub-Masters, eight, - - ~ 1,600 
Ushers, twelve, = - - 1,200 
Head Assistants, eight, : - - 400 
Female Assistants, - - - - 3,300 
Master of Normal School, - — - - 500 


g 14,500 
Omitting the i increase in the salary of the Master of 


the Normal School, the remainder, $14,000, will be 
equivalent to an increase of a little less than thirteen 
per cent. upon the whole sum now paid to the instruct- 
ors in the Grammar Schools. 
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In presenting this Report, and expressing our regret 
that it has not the unanimous sanction of the Commit- 
tee, we submit the accompanying Orders, embodying 
the recommendations herein contained. 

GEORGE EATON, 
LORING NORCROSS. 


Boston, August 2, 1853. 


Ordered, That from the first day of March next, the 
salary of the Masters now in service in the Grammar 
Schools, be at the rate of $1800 per annum; and that 
the salary of the Grammar Master who may be here- 
after so elected for the first time, shall be $1500 for the 
first year’s service, and shall increase $100 per annum 
thereafter until it shall reach the sum of $1800. 

Ordered, That from the first day of March next, the 
salary of the Sub-Masters now in service in the Gram- 
mar Schools, be at the rate of $1200 per annum; and 
that the salary of those who shall hereafter be elected 
Sub-Masters in the Grammar Schools for the first time, 
shall be $1000 for the first year’s service, and shall 
increase $100 per annum thereafter until it shall reach 
the sum of $1200. 

Ordered, That from the first day of March next, the 
salary of the Ushers now in service in the Grammar 
Schools be at the rate of $900 per annum; and that 
the salary of those who shall hereafter, for the first 
time, be elected Ushers in the Grammar Schools, shall 
be $700 for the first year’s service, and shall increase 
$100 per annum thereafter until it shall reach the sum 


of $900. 
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Ordered, That from the first day of September next, 
the salary of the Master of the Normal School shall 
be at the rate of $2000 per annum. 

Ordered, That from the first day of March next, the 
salary of the Head Assistants in the Grammar Schools, 
be at the rate of $450 per annum. 

Ordered, That the salary of the Female Assistants in 
Grammar Schools be from the first day of March next, 
at the rate of $250 for the first year’s service, $300 for 
the second, $350 for the third, and $400 for the fourth 
and succeeding years, 
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To the Honorable Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
Boston. : 


The undersigned respectfully submits his quarter- 
ly report, ending July 1, 1853. I have investigated 
one hundred and seventy-six cases, and have recorded 
them as follows, viz:— 


Truants, - - - : - 119 
Absentees from School, - - 45 
Vagrants, - - - - - ik | 
Idle and Dissolute Girls, - - 5—176 


Of the above 151 were of foreign parentage, and 25 
of American. For Vagrancy 6 have been sent to Deer 
Island. I arrested in Ann street, a boy 14 years of age, 
he promising to go to work immediately, I released 
him, he left the City, and I hear he is industriously at 
work. For Truancy, three have been sent to the 
House of Reformation, three to the House of the 
Angel Guardian in North square, and five have been 
sent to the House of Industry School at South Boston. 
In conversation with Mr. Goodspeed, the excellent 
teacher of the House of Industry School, he suggested 
to me to try and get truant boys sent to his school 
without going through the Court, for in his opinion, 
formed by his intimate connection with such boys, it 
had a bad effect upon them, it hurt their pride and 
they lost their self-respect. I have complied with his 
suggestion, and the results so far are very satisfactory. 
For these reasons, when I have occasionally visited 
these institutions, which is quite often, I find the boys 
in the Reform School very generally exhibit strong 
marks of dislike towards me, being sullen, and they 
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refuse to communicate with that cheerfulness, or prom- 
ise to try and do better while they have a teacher in 
Master Lincoln, strictly devoted to his arduous duties, 
and an exemplary man in all respects. While in the 
other end of the building of the House of Industry, the 
boys will rush toward me, and exhibit their feelings of 
good will in various ways. I have persuaded the pa- 
rents of these boys to try the experiment, and the 
result to them and myself, has been very satisfactory ; 
the boys, by their regular habits,. have improved both 
mentally and physically, and one great reason for this 
in my mind, is the perfect adaptation of Mr. Goodspeed 
to this class of boys, and I do not hesitate in saying 
that a few months culture in this institution for stub- 
born and truant boys, will be lasting through their 
lives, but they must not be left until their habits be- 
come confirmed. I will take this occasion to say a few 
words in regard to the class of girls spoken of as idle, 
the oldest being about fourteen years of age. ‘They 
have been in the Grammar Schools, and have left under 
various pretences. I did not know what course to pur- 
sue in regard to them. I could not send them to those 
Schools again, for they would contaminate other girls 
with whom they might associate in their immediate 
classes. My duties, I am well aware, as they are stated, 
make it incumbent upon me to place these girls in 
School again, but with my views I could not. I have 
kept them out of the streets as much as possible, and 
when I have found them with any new acquaintance, I 
have immediately broken it up. If there was an insti- 
tution for the instruction of such girls, I should be im- 
mediately relieved from this dilemma, and until such 
place is provided, the duties of the truant officer will 
continue to embarrass him in regard to girls of this 
class. An officer having such duties to perform, as I 
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have, often finds cases where parents of abandoned 
habits neglect to provide their meals at suitable times 
for their children to attend school, and I have found 
children, with their books under their arms ready for 
School, soliciting their meals of their parents. Ab- 
sentees are mostly transient children, whose parents 
are constantly moving from one part of the City to 
the other, and children of foreign parents just land- 
ed upon our shores; the duty devolving upon me in 
this case is to get them vaccinated, and then get a 
permit for them to enter some appropriate School. I 
have not thought it expedient to report the number 
of visits I have made to various families during this 
quarter in my district, but I have endeavored to secure 
the good will of parents whom I am obliged to visit; 
and try to secure their co-operation in getting their 
children interested in their Schools. The various 
causes which I am called to investigate, are truan- 
cy, absence, tardiness, bad behavior in streets; and 
teachers generally have availed themselves of my ser- 
vices, and my duties in that particular are arduous. I 
have endeavored to induce truants and absentees to 
attend these Schools punctually, and in all cases of 
prosecution I have made, all other means had failed , 
consequently, that was my only course. The induce- 
ments for boys to leave School at this season of the 
year, such as bathing, boating, going into the country 
for fruit and berries, are irresistible with many, who 
never see the beauties of the country, unless they “ hook 
Jack,” as they term it, during school hours, for they are 
employed by their parents as soon as they arrive at 
home, both Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, and 
their excuses for truancy are numerous just at this 
time. In conclusion, | would earnestly recommend the 
passage of an ordinance whereby the purchase of old 
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junk from minors by the collectors of old junk, who 
go about the streets collecting what they buy of boys, 
and the inducement which the dealers offer is a cause of 
truancy at first, and after that larceny. Dealers in stores 
keep a record of their purchases, but these collectors 
buy of any person unrestrained. I have a case in point. 
Two boys were in my district; both were truants, con- 
sequently were “‘junkers,” as they term it. ‘They were 
sent to Westboro’ this week for two years each for larce- 
ny, and I know they acquired their habits of truancy by 
junking. These dealers do not fear the present law, as 
it does not reach them. Something must be done to 
restrain them, and one great evil will be remedied, and 
less inducements for boys to leave School, and commit 
thefts. The results will be, an improvement amongst 
a class of boys who are naturally of restive habits, and 
when once interested in their Schools, they are gen- 
erally safer. | 
NATHL SEAVER, 
Truant Officer Northern District. 
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Boston, Jury 1, 18538. 


To the Honorable Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
Boston. 


The undersigned respectfully submits the following 
Report of Truants and Absentees from School, in the 
District under his care, for the quarter ending July Ist. 

‘Fruants, sixty-one; absentees, forty-one; whole 
number, one hundred and two. Of the Truants, eight 
were girls, and fifty-three boys. Of the absentees, seven 
were girls, and thirty-four boys. Eighty-seven were 
children of foreign parentage, and fifteen of American. 

Ten have been sent to the House of Reformation for 
six months each; eleven have been taken charge of by 
the Overseers of the Poor; two have been sent to the 
Boylston School; three, by request of parents, have 
been admitted to Father Haskins’s School; for two I 
have obtained places in the country. 

The remaining seventy-four, are, as a general thing, 
I am happy to say, punctual in their attendance at 
School, and are doing well. 

During three months, I have visited the Schools two 
hundred and fifty-one times; I have also visited two 
hundred and ninety-one families,—conversing freely | 
and kindly with them on the importance of their chil- 
dren attending School. 

Ten of the boys that went to the House of Reforma- 
tion, have served out their time and returned home. 
Seven of them, I find attending School regularly—as 
good boys as any in the School. ‘Two are truanting 
still. One of these boys, John Fimhan, a fine, intelli- 
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gent little fellow, was unwilling to return home. In 
fact, he had no home, except a dirty hovel, occupied by 
intemperate parents. He declined to return and be a 
beggar in the streets, as he had been while at home. I 
asked the Directors of the Boylston School to take 
him. They accordingly transferred him to that institu- 
tion, where he is beloved by his teachers. 

I am happy, at the close of a year’s labor, to report 
to you that I think the Truant Law is doing great 
good. I have now in nearly all the Schools, boys in 
regular attendance, who a year ago, were idlers in the 
streets, or something worse. F 

The teachers have all given me their hearty support, 
without which my labors would be of but little value. 
The School Committees, both Grammar and Primary, 
have given me their influence, with the exception of 
one individual in the latter Committee. 

_ The Superintendent of Schools, in this, as in all good 
works for the educational improvement of the young, 
has always been ready with his valuable advice and 
counsel. 

I beg leave here (and I am sure you will heartily 
join me) to tender my thanks to Messrs. Elot & Bar- 
nard, proprietors of the Charity School, Channing 
Street, for their liberal supply of clothing to fifty-two 
destitute children sent them by me last winter. This 
enabled those children to attend School, which they 
could not have done but for this charity. 

I find the practice of begging carried on to an alarm- 
ing extent among children. The extent of this evil, no 
one can describe. Vagabond habits, deception, lying 
and stealing, are its sure attendants. 

Only last week I met, on Shawmut Avenue, John 
Lague, seven years old, going from house to house, 
begging cold victuals. I asked him, as my custom is 
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when I meet such children, where he lived, what his 
age was, and whether he went to School. Seeing he 
had something in his hand which he wished to conceal, 
I opened it and found a pair of ladies’ gold ear knobs, 
worth seven dollars, which he had just stolen from a 
house near by while begging. 

I take this occasion to beg that citizens will refrain 
from giving to beggars at their doors, and forbid their 
domestics from doing so. Much is given at the back 
door, which the heads of families know nothing of. If 
persons will take the names and residences of beggars, 
and report them to me, I will investigate their cases, and 
if they are found worthy, I will lay their claims before 
the Provident Societies. ‘Two-thirds of the boys and girls 
who go about begging, follow the business for the pur- 
pose of stealing, and they are often encouraged by 
their parents. This is a hard statement; but is never- 
theless true. We had, only the last month, a man and 
his son tried in the Municipal Court, the boy for steal- 
ing, and the father for receiving the stolen goods. The 
former was sent to the State Reform School, and the 
latter, I think, was fined. This boy was a truant and 
a beggar. . 

There are females in Boston who live wholly upon 
the proceeds of their children’s begging; and some 
who do this, keep boarders, and have money in the 
bank. 

I have a case in point. In May last, a charitable 
lady drew my attention to a girl ten years old, without 
father or mother, living in Cove street with an aunt, 
whom she supported by begging. She said the child 
was intelligent, and she would be willing to take and 
bring her up; but that the aunt would not consent. I 
advised her to take the child to the Overseers of the 
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Poor, who could place it in her keeping. She did so, 
and it was about to be placed in her care, when a gen. 
tleman interposed and had it replaced in charge of the 
aunt. ‘The child is now at its old business of begging 
in the street. I regret that it is now thrown back into 
a course of vagrancy, in violation of a wholesome law 
of the Commonwealth. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 


SILAS WARREN. 
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To the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of Boston. 


The undersigned respectfully submits the following 
Report of Truants and Absentees in the Central Dis- 
trict, for the quarter ending June 30th, 1853. 


Whole number of Truants and Absentees, - 186 
Of the Truants, 4 were girls, and 155 boys, 159 
Absentees, 5 girls and 22 boys, - ey | 


One hundred and seventy-five are children of foreign 
parents, and eleven Americans. I have made no com- 
plaints against ‘Truants since February 16th. My 
practice has been to see parents, and inform them that 
their child is a truant, and try to induce them to look 
after them more closely, and assist me to procure their 
regular attendance at School. I admonish the child 
and take him back to School. 

The whole number of Truants and Absentees for the 
year ending as above, is six hundred and fifty-seven, 
(657.) ‘The number complained of as habitual Truants 
and sent to the House of Reformation, twelve, (12.) 
Children of foreign parents, 559. Americans, 98. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WM. F. REED. 
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BY 
TIMOTHY BIGELOW. 
TOGETHER WITH THE 


SPEECHES AT THE DINNER IN FANEUIL HALL, 
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BOSTON: 
1853. 
J. H. EASTBURN, CITY PRINTER, 
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Wee te Eo BOS TONS 


In tHE Boarp oF Mayor AND ALDERMEN, 
JULY 6, 1853. 


Vorep, That the thanks of the City Council be presented to TrmoTHy 
‘BIcELOw, Esquire, for the very patriotic and interesting Oration delivered 
by him before the Municipal Authorities of Boston, on the recent celebration 
of the Seventy-seventh Anniversary of the Declaration of American Indepen- 
dence; and that he be requested to furnish a copy of said oration for publi- 
cation. 


Passed unanimously. Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common CounciL, JuLty 7, 1853. 
Concurred unanimously. 

HENRY J. GARDNER, Presipent. 
A true copy. 


Attest: §. F. McCuiuary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THERE are various reasons why the celebration of the 
Fourth of July is a matter of peculiar interest to every citizen 
of Boston. This place was particularly marked, during the 
scenes preceding the American Revolution, by the love of lib- 
erty herein manifested, and the spirit of resistance never wa- 
vered during all the events of our great struggle. No little 
credit belongs to Boston for hastening forward the contest with 
the Mother Country, and praise is also due to her for having 
remained true to the cause of American Liberty, till it was con- 
firmed by the Treaty of Peace in 1788. 

In consequence of the active interest which the men of Boston 
took in the scenes of the Revolution, they signalized many mem- 
orable events with special honor and attention. The Massacre 
of March 5, 1770, was the chief act of cruelty which spoke to 
their hearts, and this was commemorated by orations and pro- 
cessions for thirteen successive years. That anniversary yielded 
at length to the Fourth of July, as an era of greater national 
importance ; and from the year 1783, this day has been uninter- 
ruptedly celebrated by the authorities of Boston. ‘The same can 
be said of no other town or city in the land. But it is unne- 
cessary, to dwell further upon a matter which has been elo- 
quently and instructively set forth by Hon. B. F. Hatuert, as 
will be seen on perusing his speech at the Faneuil Hall dinner. 


It was thought well, however, to state this fact prominently, in 
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connection with the fullest publication of a Boston Fourth of 
July celebration that has ever appeared. The manner in which 
the anniversary is yet commemorated in our midst, shows that 
the labors and virtues of our fathers are still prized and re- 
membered. 

One fact pertaining to the last celebration is worthy of partic- 
ular attention; we mean the full and creditable display of the 
soldiery* on that occasion. No anniversary recorded in Ameri- 
can annals, ought to speak so eloquently to the patriotism and 
valor of our countrymen as the Fourth of July ; and at no other 
time could our militia more properly testify, by full and well- 
trained ranks, their willingness to defend the honor of the nation, 
in every hour of darkness and peril. For a long period suc- 
ceeding the Revolution, this was considered as the great parade- 
day of the year for the citizen soldiery of the land; but of late 
years, at least in Boston, a marked difference has been notic- 
ed in this respect. A renewed interest has, however, recently 
been manifested in Boston, and it is worthy of special mention 
and praise. 

We sincerely trust that the great anniversary of American 
Freedom will always be duly honored by the citizens of Boston. 


* The escort was performed the present year, in a highly acceptable manner, 
by the Artillery Regiment, under command of Colonel Ropert Cowprin. A 
list of the companies will be found on a later page. 
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ORATION, 


FEtLow CITIzENs: 


This is the “Sabbath day of Freedom.” We are once 
more assembled to reperuse the story of the past, and 
draw therefrom its lessons of counsel and experience. 
With willing footsteps we repair in thought to the 
temple of American Liberty. We gaze once more 
upon the pictured memorials of the patriots and heroes 
that adorn its walls. We read anew the great teach- 
ings of wisdom and virtue which our fathers have 
inscribed upon imperishable tablets. We hear again 
the organ notes echoing among the arches and swell- 
ing with their olden theme. We kindle afresh up- 
on the grand altar the flame of liberty which has 
burned for successive generations, and render hom- 
age to the worth and patriotism of those who reared 
for us the beautiful structure wherein we gather, and 
consecrated the service which we love to solemnize. 

For us, as citizens of Boston, this anniversary is 


invested with peculiar memories and interest. We live 
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amid the most sacred associations connected with the 
commencement of the Revolution; and they all come 
forward now, bidding us to do honor to the occasion. 
Here were the earliest defiant murmurs uttered against 
the usurpations of the mother country; and here was 


Independence virtually proclaimed long before it was 
promulgated at Philadelphia. Here was heard the 
voice of Otis thundering against the first act of British 
tyranny,—a voice which was soon echoed back from 
Virginia when the eloquence of Henry was aroused 
against the edicts of the English king. Through our 
streets passed the funeral pageant of young Snyder, 
“the first martyr to the cause.” Six schoolmates 
bore the pall; while five hundred children and fifteen 
hundred citizens walked in the mournful procession, as 
it moved from the Liberty Tree to the grave. A few 
days pass,—and the bells ring out a new alarm. ‘The 
whole town is alive: Men rush to the scene of danger ; 
and then are witnessed on State street the prostrate 
bodies of the victims of the “ Boston Massacre.” 
Another shadow comes over the picture. The motto 
“ Carthago est delenda,” goes forth against the patriot 
town. An imperious edict, intended to destroy its pros- 
perity, is put in force, and all business is at an end. 
Famine and destitution enter the houses of its citizens ; 
yet the spirit of the people remains undaunted. 
Listen! ‘The sound of martial footsteps is heard. 
Foreign mercenaries are despatched to overawe the 
inhabitants. But, one feeling of indignation greets 


their arrival. ‘The artizans of Boston refuse to labor 
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on the barracks for the soldiers, at a time when want 
sits by their own firesides. The women of Boston 
reject every luxury to which they were accustomed. 
They would appear at no ball or festive gathering 
where British officers were present. They could not 
smile when America was in tears. Hostile hands 
might cut down,the Liberty Tree and use the wood for 
fuel, but they could not quench the flame of freedom 
blazing in the midst. The houses of the inhabitants 
might be rifled; the sanctuaries where they and their 
fathers had worshipped might be desecrated; their 
loved birth-place and habitation might be given to the 
flames ;—still, they would not falter. The past had 
deposited a mighty trust in their hands which they 
were determined to defend and preserve at every sacri- 
fice and peril. 

The very walls of this building are eloquent with 
the theme of the Revolution. Faneuil Hall is our 
possession; and Dorchester Heights are included 
within our borders. In our neighborhood the great 
_ tragedies of Lexington and Concord were enacted ; 
and on yonder heights at Charlestown it was written 
in words of blood, how brave and how terrible are free- 
men when contending for liberty and home. 

Boston went into the revolutionary conflict as the 
foremost champion of America. On her devolved the 
lofty task of commencing the war of Independence ; 
and the manner in which she met the onset was to 
facilitate or retard the avatar of Liberty. If her sons 


should prove faint or fearful ; if overawed and dismayed 
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by the threats and tyrannical acts hurled against her, 
they had turned their back upon the field as too weak 
to contend with the wealth and power of England, then 
might the struggle have been postponed to a later day, 
or transmitted to another generation. But never once 
did the glorious lines waver. Never once were their 
banners trailed in the dust. Justice was to them more 
precious than comfort, liberty more desirable than life. 
They stood in the Thermopyle-pass of the Revolution, 
and contended with a courage worthy of ancient 
Sparta. The shock of foreign foes did not daunt 
them. Treachery did not betray their secrets; nor fear 
thin their ranks. They fought worthy of their high 
lineage; and always seemed to know that the spot 
which they occupied, was the key to the liberties of 
America and the world. 

But to-day we forget that we are Bostonians in 
remembering that we are Americans. ‘This occasion 
commemorates the act that called our country into the 
- forum of nations, and at the same time sprinkled her 
brows with the waters of a new life. The conse- 
_ quences of that deed have, in a short period, resulted in 
bringing her forward to a position in prosperity second 
to that of no other people on the globe. It is shown 
in the mighty development of her resources and ex- 
pansion of her power; and while other nations have 
disputed the right of succession to a throne or the 
boundary of some petty principality, our country has 
vindicated the rights of the people, and taken a conti- 


nent in her grasp. She now stands forth arrayed with 
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all the attributes of true greatness. Her bravery and 
skill in battle are unquestioned. ‘The varied products 
which nature pours into the lap of most favored states, 
are hers. <A strength invincible, a generally diffused 
intelligence before unknown, a peace unbroken and 
unmenaced, combine to aggrandize her power and 
swell the measure of her fame. America builds no 
pyramids to entomb her rulers; but she removes the 
very pyramids of nature when they impede her march. 
Her arches of triumph are the bridges and aqueducts 
which span her flowing rivers; and her plumes of vic- 
tory are the steam feathers of her flying engines, speed- 
ing on to more glorious conquests than were ever her- 
alded by the white crest of Henry of Navarre. She 
constructs no whispering galleries to bear to the ear of. 
tyranny the groans of despairing victims; but she bids 
the lightnings flash glad messages from the lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and proclaim the freedom and _ happi- 
ness of millions. Her fortresses are the virtues of the 
people, and her defences are established by Liberty and 
Law. Heravenues are roads more imposing than were 
ever the Appian or Flaminian highways: and along 
them sweep cars of triumph laden with richer products 
than once borne by Consul or Emperor to republican 
or imperial Rome. Instead of palaces America erects 
hospitals; and in place of castle turrets within her 
borders, are seen the Lyceum and the school house. 
When it is thought she has reached the outermost 
point of progress, and is erecting there the boundaries 


of her dominion, she has moved yet farther westward 
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and brings a new daughter into the confederacy. 
Wherever upon this continent there is a solitude 
before untrodden by man, wherever there is a fertile 
valley or a rolling river previously unknown or un- 
heard of, wherever there is a secret mine whose wealth 
has lain undeveloped since the birth of time, thither 
she bends her steps and establishes her sway. And 
wherever her foot-prints are planted, there temples of 
worship arise to invite the blessings of Heaven upon 
the land. 

The light of this anniversary flashes back upon the 
years that have intervened since the Declaration of 
Independence, and exhibits the past in contrast with 
the present. It shows us cities where once were soli- 
tudes, and towns and villages where only the smoke 
from the hut or wigwam was formerly seen. Rivers 
which then flowed through the undisturbed wilderness 
of nature, bearing nothing upon their waters but the 
Indian canoe, or gliding through banks only here and 
there occupied by the rude block houses of an advanc- 
ing civilization, now float unnumbered vessels laden 
with wealth, and sweep by a happy and prosperous 
population which line their borders. The Thirteen 
Colonies which then skirted the Atlantic coast, have 
risen to a new importance and acquired unexampled 
riches; at the same time they have been joined by 
eighteen younger sisters, which form together a con- 
federacy great and invincible. ‘They are all linked by 
common memories, common interests, common laws, 
and look forward to a common destiny. ‘The stars in 
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our country’s constellation are all separate; yet their 


union is so perfect, that when seen from a distant point 


of observation they appear condensed, shedding a com- 


mon flood of glory. As Astronomy reveals to us that 
the shining star-dust which decks the bosom of night, 
is composed of distinct orbs recognizing the same gen- 
eral law; but so close is their union, that all their myr- 
iad rays are blended into a beautiful cloud of gold. 

Recalling then, as we do with pleasure, the results 
that have flowed from the memorable event which we 
this day commemorate, we discard all local differences 
and sectional pride, and remember only that we are 
Americans. We recollect that our brothers are by the 
Colorado, the Sacramento and the Oregon, and that 
they are laying the foundations of empire on the coast 
of the Pacific. The voyager pursuing the track of the 
Missouri, the settler who has planted his solitary log- 
hut on some western prairie, belong to the same great 
country as ourselves. He that is now stemming the 
floods of the Mississippi, he who toils and traffics by 
the Gulf of Mexico, as well as he who delves in the 
copper mines of Lake Superior, are all members of 
one common family, and alike hail this day as the glo- 
rious epoch in the history of man that called into life 
and beauty the empire of the free. 

The event which we this day celebrate, is the most 
illustrious recorded in modern annals. It divides a peri- 
od of light from darkness, and signalizes the hour when 
true liberty and the rights of man were first revealed 
to the world. On the Fourth of July, 1776, it was 
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published abroad on the free winds of Heaven, that 
man is his own earthly master; that he has certain 
natural immunities and privileges which no tyrant can 
take from him; and that all power emanates solely 
from the people to whom every ruler is responsible. It 
was then proclaimed that real national elevation and 
national fame spring only from the intelligence and 
virtue of the inhabitants; and that no government can 
be deemed strong or wise which tramples on the rights 
of the many, and the common property of all. On this 
day, Liberty, the fairest daughter of time, who had long 
been driven from her ancient temples in Greece and 
Rome, on whom the marble halls of Venice and Genoa, 


of Florence and Milan had for centuries been closed, 


—who had since wandered a friendless exile, except 
when she made her home in the mountains of Switzer- 
land,—came back again to earth, more beautiful than of 
old, and prepared to scatter new blessings on the race. 

But her return was accompanied with suffermg and 
tears. Notwithstanding the coldness and cruelty which 
forced our fathers from the shores of Britain, they and 
their descendants still looked towards England with 
feelings of reverence and love. They took a pride in 
the poets and philosophers, the wits and statesmen 
that shed lustre on the name of England. Bacon and 
Milton, Newton and Locke, Shakspeare and Dryden 
were thew illustrious kindred, who had never been 
driven from the parental home. The bosoms of our 
ancestors swelled with generous emotions at the memo- 
ry of Runnymede; and they delighted to trace back 
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the various steps whereby their liberties and rights had 
been matured. They hailed with rapture the triumphs 
of the British arms in the old world, dwelling with 
common pride on the victories of Naseby, Blenheim 
and Dettingen, as well as the triumphs of Louisburg 
and Quebec. very thing that added to the glory of 
the Mother Country was an object of fresh exultation ; 
and their desire was to extend the name and power of 
England in the Western world, to subdue a continent 
to her dominion, and gather fresh harvests of wealth 
and renown to enrich the land of their lineage. 

Never was this feeling stronger than at the close of 
the Seven Years’ War; and never did England appear 
more invincible than at that period. She had gained 
ereat military honors in the struggle, and had planted 
her victorious ensigns on two distant continents. In 
India she was building a mighty empire on the crumb- 
ling fragments of oriental despotisms ; and the victo- 
ries of Plassy and Wandewash, with the capture of 
Pondicherry, had given her supremacy in the ruined 
halls of Delhi. In Europe, her ally, the Prussian mon- 
arch, had fought successfully against the colossal com- 
bination formed against him; and the battles at 
Prague, Rossbach and Leuthen proved the valor and 
genius of the great Frederick. In America, she had 
wrested from France all her colonial possessions: Fort 
Du Quesne and Fort William Henry, Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, had all fallen beneath her arms; while 
the final libation of blood, poured out upon the plains 


of Abraham, had forever extinguished the transatlatic 
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power and influence of Louis. In this war the heart 
of America and the heart of England beat together. 
Both gloried in the same triumphs; both lamented the 
same losses. Side by side, the banners of Britain and 
the Colonies had been borne to the field of strife. The 
soldiers of both countries had slept by the same camp 
fires, had pursued the same marches, had submitted to 
the same privations, There was no stigma on: the 
name of England which was not felt in America, and 
no wrong done to the colonies which did not awaken 
indignation in the heart of the Mother Country. ‘Thus 
was a strict bond of harmony established between the 
two countries; and such was their mutual inheritance 
of glory, so strong were the ties and associations that 
connected them together, it would seem that nothing 
could ever sunder their union. 

These then were the feelings which only thirteen 
years previously to the Declaration of Independence, 
were generally cherished by our fathers. But all the 
voices and the memories of the past had to be forgot- 
ten. <A new spirit had fallen upon the councils of the 
British King. The holy ties of kindred and blood 
were about to be severed; for, folly had usurped the 
place of wisdom, and tyranny sought to trample on 
freedom. In breaking their connection with England, 
our ancestors not only cut as it were their heart strings, 
but exposed themselves, if unsuccessful, to the doom 
and infamy of traitors. When the gauntlet was once 
thrown down, there could be for them but one alterna- 
tive-—either freedom or death. Notwithstanding every 
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peril and pain, they shrunk not from the contest, 
The liberties which were cradled at Plymouth and 
Jamestown, and which a century and a half had nur- 
tured and strengthened, belonged to no monarch and 
could be surrendered to no minister. Every sacrifice 
was to be cheerfully borne in order to preserve and 
defend them. Our fathers were always free. They 
had studied in the school of experience the rights and 
duties of citizens; and so soon as one of their privi- 
leges was invaded, they rose in its defence and sprang 
up at once into national life. The country came forth 
fresh and vigorous, as when spring bursts from the em- 
brace of winter, scattering foliage on hill-side and 
plain, and prophecying, with the garlands it hangs on 
orchard and grove, the golden fruits of autumn. 

The events of the Revolution have been too often 
told to need present recital. But as we turn the pages 
of history, every incident respecting the struggle, from 
the time when the lantern was first hung out from the 
tower of the old North Church till the last watch-fires 
were extinguished at Newburgh, is calculated to fill the 
mind with admiration and pride. England, the mother, 
had become a tyrant. Allegiance to her was thence- 
forth forfeited. From every hamlet and cottage pour 
forth the soldiers of liberty, eager for the combat. 
The smith leaves his forge, and the farmer forsakes his 
plough; for, the great battle of humanity has com- 
menced, and the strongest arms are needed in the strife. 
Those who had fought in the French and Indian wars, 
and whose boast then was that they were Englishmen, 
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now burn to wipe away the name in blood. The - 


thirty thousand of their brethren who had fallen in 
fields of slaughter, all reminded them of their duty. 
Their exiled fathers who had borne the sufferings of 


a wilderness life, and who had died far from their na- 


tive homes, because a despotic prince had driven them. 


away, were remembered in that momentous hour. 
Every village given to the flames, every cruel death 
and every sad captivity, were the pledges which the 
past had given to freedom; and they were not forgotten 
then. very sigh and tear, every cry and sorrow were 
turned into sacred voices, rousing an injured people to 
arms. Young men, who were familiar with the steps 
of pilgrimage and pain which had been taken in their 
behalf, determined to prove their descent by defending 
principles which patriots had suffered and died for. 
Fair maidens presented banners whose silken folds 
their hands had wrought, and bade those who bore 
them to remember their sisters and loved ones at home. 
Mothers arrayed their dearest offspring for the field. 
They tied the scarf, and clasped the belt, and told their 
sons to recollect in the hour of battle the girdle of af- 
fection that bound them. Old men poured forth their 
blessings on the warriors, and aged women put up 
prayers for their deliverance ; and throughout the land 
there breathed a fervent aspiration that “God would 
defend the right.” Some might come back with hon- 
ors, and proud gratulations would welcome their re- 
turn. Some would come maimed and suffering, but the 
wounds of battle would attest their fidelity and bravery. 
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Some would never see home again. On distant. fields 
they would lay down their lives for their country, and 


the flowers of spring might mantle the spot where they 


slept. Suffering was before them all. The rigors of 


winter, the pangs of hunger, the hardships of a camp, 
all were destined to test their devotedness and faith. 
But, in every breast there glowed but one feeling—a 
generous love of country. An universal spirit of indig- 
nation swelled at the cruelty of England, and every 
patriot was determined to make any sacrifice to vindl- 
cate his country’s liberty. and rights. 

In contemplating the character and history of our 
revolutionary struggle, we are compelled to admire the 
moral greatness and heroism manifested by our fathers 
in undertaking so momentous a contest. They who 
judged of events and the probable consequences of the 
combat from examples familiar to the mind of Europe, 
could have little question as to the result of the im- 
pending conflict. The opinion was general that the 
colonists would be ignominiously defeated, and that 
England must be speedily triumphant. For, Britain 
came to the strife with mighty armies and ample 
treasures. Rich rewards and lofty honors were prom- 
ised to the skilful and brave. Her warriors marched 
to battle under the imspirmg memories of Blenheim, 
Ramilies and Minden. Against this powerful nation 
was arrayed the young forest country which aspired to 
be free. She had no armies but such as patriotism 
might call to the field. Her sons, if the fortunes 
of war were on their side, would simply bear home the 
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consciousness of having discharged their duty. If 
adverse issues were theirs, the shameful fate of rebels 
was in store for them. They had no mighty arma- 
ments; no magazines bristling with the implements of 
war; no fortresses frowning upon the foe. Still theirs 
was a high and holy calling, and the magnitude of the 
mission did not daunt them. Voices that came from a 
solemn past, bade them recollect the principles which 
martyrs had died for. Hopes, that rose like golden 
sunlight above the mountains of the future, cheered 
them on. ‘They felt that they were contending for jus- 
tice, freedom and home. They knew that their ban- 
ners were sanctified by the blessings of the good and 
brave; and this consciousness nerved their arms with 
a giant’s vigor. Never was a prouder trust assigned to 
a people; never was lofty mission executed with 
ereater fortitude and daring. For, to them it was 
appointed to call a nation into being, to dedicate a con- 
tinent to the cause of freedom, to invade the pavilions 
which for centuries had curtained the privileges of mon- 
archs, and speak kindly to a prostrate world. 

While therefore on this day we would pay all possi- 
ble honor to the men of the Revolution, whose valor 
and patriotism achieved our political redemption, we 
should do injustice to ourselves and others were we to 
forget the great events that had previously occurred, 
and which imparted increased interest to the struggle. 
The American Declaration of Independence was the 
rich fruit of fifty centuries ripened by sunshine and 
storm. Whatever of good had been done or spoken by 
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man, every pious thought and patriot act which history 
or tradition had preserved,—the musings of the philos- 
opher and the minstrelsy of the poet, were all brought 
forth, as fitting offerings, to add new lustre to the 
event. The inspiration uttered in Galilee, the death of 
Socrates, the teachings of Seneca and Plato, the medi- 
tations of Aristotle and Ptolemy, of Bacon and Des- 
cartes, of Hampden and Sidney, the sufferings of mar- 
tyrs and the deeds of heroes—all formed part of the 
memorials that were represented by that glorious act. 
It was a focus, gathering rays from many a distant 
point and remote era, and flashing back, like a blazing 
diamond, the light and brilliancy of ages. 

Why was America a region so long unknown to the 
Old World? Why was she kept a secret hidden from 
man till the discovery of Columbus? Why, while 
other nations were involved in turmoil and strife, 
whilst cities were built and overthrown, whilst empires 
flourished and decayed, whilst war was driving its 
bloody car over the plains of Europe and Asia,—why 
was this vast continent allowed to remain the habita- 
tion of the savage, or the home, at best, of an imper- 
fect civilization? Our answer is, because it was reserv- 
ed by Providence to be the field where the last great 
experiment of human government should be perfected ; 
and when philosophy and political science had been 
matured by the thoughts and experience of ages, and 
a high point of Christian civilization had been reached, 
that man might here enter upon a new heritage, and 


enjoy rights never before possessed. Because, when the 
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fall of empires had taught the true strength of nations, 
when the horrors of war had shown the blessings of 
peace, when the tyranny of despots had aroused the 
spirit and developed the might of the people, Liberty 
might here come forward and erect a pacific and endur- 
ing republic, which should not only secure freedom to 
its own citizens, but eventually give it back to the 
inhabitants of the elder continents. 

It was impossible for Liberty to gain lasting 
triumphs or secure a permanent influence in Europe. 
Enough had been accomplished in Greece and Rome 
to demonstrate that free institutions are best adapted 
for developing both literary genius and national re- 
nown; yet, the ruins of the Parthenon and the Capitol 
proved to the old world that they were then premature. 
The Italian States which shot like meteors across the 
night of Europe, illustrated, for a brief period, the wis- 
dom of liberal laws. The halls of Florence and Genoa, 
of Venice and Pisa, showed how rapidly republics may 
advance to opulence and wealth. ‘The songs of Pe- 
trarch, the muse of Dante, the paintings of Raphael 
and ‘Titian, and the genius of Angelo, all announced 
the beauty and expansion which liberty lends to the 
human mind. But the anarchy which those States 
soon experienced, and the readiness with which they 
submitted to a despotic rule, attested that the secret 
of a free government was a problem yet unsolved. 
Under the influence of liberal institutions the Dutch 
States ascended rapidly the steps to national elevation. 
Their cities and towns were the homes of happiness 
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and prosperity; but, many years previous to the era of 
our Revolution, the dignity of the Stadtholder had 
become hereditary, and the glory of Van Tromp, De 
Ruyter and De Witt was preserved in the records of 
history or by the paintings of Rubens and Rembrandt. 
At one time it seemed that England would teach a new 
political science to the world; but the loud welcomes 
which greeted the return of Charles II destroyed this 
rising hope. Thus was Liberty made an outcast from 
Europe. She might light her solitary watch-fires on 
the side of the Alps. She might kindle visions of 
coming glory before the eyes of the dying patriot. She 
might awaken a hectic hope in the soul of the dreamy 
politician. But this was all. Thrones were girt with 
standing armies which no popular power could van- 
quish. The wealth of nations was in the hands of 
monarchs; whilst palace walls were seen everywhere 
frowning on the hope of the struggling serf. It was 
left to the poor peasant still to labor in the same house 
of bondage in which his fathers had toiled; to bear the 
same bitter servitude, to shed the same scalding tears, 
and to look forward towards a future wearing the same 
funereal gloom as the clouded past. 

Besides the ill success of republics anterior to our 
Revolution, there was another obstacle to the progress 
of liberty in the Old World, arising from the new 
and powerful despotis’m created in Russia. Founded 
as that government is, on the utter abnegation of all 
popular rights, it is not to be presumed that it would 


allow the existence of a nation near its own territories 
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asserting liberal institutions. A recent example has 
proved the manner in which the Czar is disposed to 
treat a country struggling to be free; and the relent- 
less cruelty exhibited towards Hungary would, had 
America never arisen, have fallen to the lot of every 
people, from Cape Finisterre to the Black Sea, who 
had thought to question the divine right of emperors 
and kings. The temper of despotic powers towards 
the spirit of freedom, was plainly evinced in the dis- 
memberment of Poland;—the first act in that dismal 
tragedy having been consummated only four years be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence. It threw to 
the winds the last hope of expiring liberty in Europe. 
That act of imperial despotism has not yet been expi- 
ated; nor will it be till the Hungarian and the Ger- 
man, lighting their torches from the altar of American 
Liberty, shall wrest from Russia, Austria and Prussia 
their inalienable rights, and give back to prostrate Po- 
land the priceless boon of freedom. 

But, while Europe was showing that republican forms 
of government could have no home upon its soil, 
America was nursing the principle of pure liberty, and 
preparing to display it on a grander, broader scale 
than ever before witnessed. The lesson which the Old 
World could not teach, was to be given by the New. 
When night seemed darkest, a bright morning was at 
hand. America was working ott the great problem 
of self-government, which was eventually to reform 
the civil polity of mankind. Providentially set apart 
to execute a colossal task, she was invested with every 
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attribute requisite to make the success splendid and 
sure. In our own history we might seem to read again 
the story of Joseph and his brethren. The young 
exile-nation acquires vast wealth, and gains favor even 
with princes. To it is given a knowledge in expound- 
ing the wants of the people, such as has never pre- 
viously been reached. In periods of need the elder 
countries come to it, not only to procure corn to avert 
famine from their borders, but to become skilled in a 
political wisdom that can alone save them from weak- 
ness and decay. 

The era of the discovery of America was one of re- 
markable interest. Europe was emerging from the 
darkness of the middle ages, and a new and brighter 
civilization was rising upon the world. The classic 
treasures of Greece and Rome were now brought forth 
from monasteries and cloisters. The student hung 
with new delight upon the wisdom of an earlier day. 
The voice of Socrates was heard again. Demosthenes 
and Tully gained fresh triumphs of eloquence. The 
teachings of Plato and Seneca kindled thought. The 
examples of Aristides and Lycurgus, of Brutus and Cato, 
awakened the admiration of patriotism and virtue ; 
while the story of the Fall of Troy and the wanderings 
of Aineas, were again chanted to a listening world. 
Thanks to the inventive genius of Guttenburg and 
Faust, the thoughts of one became the property of 
many ; for, the printing press had begun to scatter its 
sibylline leaves abroad. New minstrels took up the 
harp: New philosophers entered the silent groves of 
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the academy. Mariners went forth upon untried seas ; 
for, since the discovery of the compass, no danger was 
to them too formidable, no ocean too broad. Various 
arts which minister to the comfort and well being of 
man, were brought to light, and he was made nobler 
and better by the multiplying discoveries of science. 
Such was the glorious morning when America was 
given to the race; such the period when the daring 
genius of Columbus brought forth the lost Atlantis 
from her sea-chambers, wearing her glittering vest- 
ments, and adorned with corals and pearls. 

But, whence was the life to proceed, that was to 
people these solitudes? Who were to frame its laws, 
found its institutions, and erect its seminaries and tem- 
ples? The best men of England’s best age were com- 
missioned to the work. They embodied in an ample 
measure, the spirit of the times in which they lived. 
Their highest earthly ambition was to carry the teach- 
ings of the Bible to their new abodes, and dedicate 
themselves and their children to the pure worship of 
Almighty God. They laid the foundations of their 
civil structure with fasting and prayers. They brought 
with them whatever was precious in sacred or heathen 
lore. ‘They had learned experience by bearing the 
burdens and submitting to the harsh trials of life; and 
they combined all the qualities and endowments requi- 
site to become the pioneers of a new dispensation, the 
heralds of a lofty political faith. | 

Yet, great and good as our fathers were, it needed 
time to ripen their settlements for empire. ‘They had 
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to gain longer in the school of experience the knowl- 
edge necessary for self-government. They had to learn 
also, in their wilderness state, the military skill and 
prowess indispensable for establishing national secu- 
rity and achieving national fame. They were obliged 
to undergo additional hardships and toils, in order 
to bear patiently the stern trials which the future 
might bring; so that when the great struggle should 
come, and the tornado burst upon them, they could 
be able to pass through the ordeal successfully, and 
stand forth with honor. In their civic polity each 
town was a little republic, each colony was a state ; 
and haying common interests and common aims, it was 
the union of all which made a nation that was uncon- 
querable. A probation of forty years was allotted to 
the Israelites, in order to divest. them of the heathen 
prejudices and superstitions they had acquired in 
Egypt, to train them from a state of vassalage to be- 
come a free people, and enable them to fulfil the plans 
of Providence in the land of promise. In like manner 
was a century and a half required in our country’s 
history, to eradicate the monarchical prepossessions 
brought from the Old World, to unfold quietly the 
beautiful germs of liberty, to give the colonists courage 
and strength to perform the most signal service for 
man, and carry out triumphantly the designs and de- 
crees of God. 

The Seven Years’ War, so far as it affected the 
colonies, was eminently beneficial. ‘The French, ante- 
cedently, had established a chain of fortresses from 
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New Orleans to the Lakes; and the hope had been in- 
dulged of subduing completely the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi,—the garden of America,—to the rule of Louis. 
Besides, it was apprehended that when triumphant in 
the West, the French might march eastward to the 
Atlantic, and at length subjugate the entire continent. 
So long as their ascendency continued, it might be diffi- 
cult for our fathers to maintain their independence if 
won; for, if freed from England, they might have be- 
come tributary to a power scarcely less formidable than 
the one which they repudiated. But, the issues of that 
war forever annihilated the French dominion in Amer- 
ica; and by the Peace of Paris in 1768, it resigned the 
possessions for which the kingdom had wasted so much 
treasure and blood. At this time the colonists were 
wise, warlike and enterprising; instructed in their 
rights, and determined to defend them at every sacrifice. 
The war had not only made the people heroic, but it 
raised up generals to lead them to the field when the 
ereat contest should commence. It gave them Put- 
nam, Prescott, Stark, Gridley, and other command- 
ers of renown. Whilst the hardships of the wilder- 
ness, the fierce contests with the savage foe, and the 
coolness and fortitude nurtured amid the perils of a 
border war, produced the towering and commanding 
genius of WASHINGTON. 

We reach a point, then, when America is ripe for 
action. All foreign enemies have been overcome, and 
with wisdom, courage and prudence the colonists are 
prepared for any emergency. The ends of Providence 
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have been answered. ‘The trials and dangers that be- 
set the infancy of the nation, are passed. Her sons are 
valiant in battle; and when the hour shall call, they 
will prove themselves sagacious in counsel,—thus an- 
swering in a collective sense to the Grecian ideal of 
Minerva, who was not only brave in battle but worthy 
to have temples of wisdom erected in her honor. The 
position of France was such, so humiliated did she feel 
from her losses in the new world, that it was not im- 
probable she would aid the colonies in any future con- 
test with their mother land. Every thing was now 
matured for the fulfilment of the providential plan. 
The time, the scene, the men, all were prepared for its 
development; and on the determination of the British 
crown to levy a tax upon the colonists, the torch was 
applied to the fuel which set the continent in a blaze. 
Under another sovereign, years might have elapsed _be- 
fore the connexion between the two countries had been 
severed; but the blindness and obstinacy of George 
Ill. brought it to pass at the earliest moment the 
colonists were capable of maintaining their privileges. 
At this juncture it was that the various torrents, de- 
scending from their lofty mountain sources, were all 
united together to form a cataract which was to shake 
not America only, but the globe. 

We are called upon therefore, not merely by the voice 
of patriotism that speaks to us this day, but by the re- 
sponsibilities of the mission assigned by Providence to 
America, to carry forward the principles and blessings 
of freedom to nations now benighted and oppressed. It 
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is our high and holy duty to protect and perpetu- 
ate the rights which have been transmitted to us ; and so 
to defend the character and integrity of the institutions 
we enjoy, as to extend eventually to others the privi- 
leges which are ours. Not for America, alone, did our 
fathers suffer and strive. They were the soldiers of 
humanity, fighting for the benefit of every nation and 
clime; and the event which is this day celebrated 
throughout the land, will, if their descendants be faith- 
ful and firm, be ultimately honored as the most memor- 
able epoch in the history of man. It is ours to see that 
the palladium, which is left to us, be so guarded and 
defended, that others shall become happy because we 
have been true. ‘This is to be done by defending scru- 
pulously the integrity and honor of our country, by 
bringing this continent to the adoption of the princi- 
ples maintained in the Declaration of Independence, 
and by always preserving the Union of the States as 
the surest pledge of our security and greatness. Never 
may our country become like the six and twenty aste- 
roids that modern telescopes have revealed, which are 
but the fragments of a glorious planet that once shone 
among the stars; but may it ever remain like Jupiter, 
with its union unbroken, flashing out its glad beams to 
cheer the benighted, and influencing every other mem- 
ber of the system by its own fidelity to the great laws 
of Heaven. ' 

It is the province of America ultimately to embrace 
all nations within the influence of liberal institutions. 
Often have we seen the people of the old world catch- 
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ing hope and inspiration from the light that blazes be- 
yond the Atlantic, dash forward in order to gain by a 
convulsive grasp the privileges that can be won alone 
by experience and toil. But, though unsuccessful from 
time to time, our principles must finally triumph. 
Their success is not to be obtained by unfurling hostile 
banners, and engaging in a crusade against the despo- 
tisms of Europe. They are to be propagated by carry- 
ing out the teachings of the past, by exhibiting within 
our own territory the advantage and excellence of 
republican forms of government, and by showing that, 
however far the God Terminus may advance on the 
American continent, he still bears the spirit of the 
institutions which had their origin in 1620, and entered 
upon their manhood in 1776. ‘The fact that has given 
strength to the country and a moral grandeur super- 
added to its strength, has been its very exemption from 
wars which have desolated other portions of the earth. 
And now, when we have attained a national impor- 
tance such as the world has never seen, when we have 
acquired prosperity and renown from the course already 
pursued, shall we rush blindly forward and plunge into 
a strife whose end no one can tell? Shall the glorious 
hopes of humanity be thrown by us to the winds? 
And shall our national character and influence be haz- 
arded simply at the promptings of sympathy? No; 
such cannot be the wish of any who regard aright the 
true honor and welfare of their native land. The Eu- 
ropean strife between liberty and despotism when it 


comes,—and come it must,—will be long and fearful. 
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One by one will victories be added to the cause of free- 
dom. Step by step will it advance on territory too 
long subservient to emperors and kings. But dangers 
and darkness rest upon that strife. There must be 
defeats as well as triumphs, disappointments as well as 
joys. The patriot leaders will at times despair; but the 
banners which in one generation have been stained by 
disaster, may in the next be borne on to victory. 
Cruel penalties and cruel punishments may be the lot 
of many; and long imprisonments be theirs. Yet let 
‘them ever feel, in the night of deep despair, that, come 
weal or woe, come success or defeat, there 1s one sure 
home for them. Let them know that, if exiled from the 
land of their nativity, there is still here a warm welcome 
for them, and a pleasant country where tyranny cannot 
pursue them. Let them remember that the greatness 
which to-day makes America the envy and admiration 
of nations, was won by anxious watchings, through 
hardships and through tears; and that it is by treading 
such thorny pathways they can hope to gain the fair 
gardens and enduring halls of freedom. Thus will the 
struggling champions of liberty take courage; for, 
hope is with them. The lightning may gleam from 
the dark clouds above, but it will reveal the calm 
heavens beyond. The thunder may roll over their 
heads; yet they will hear a voice of encouragement, 
speaking louder and stronger than the murmurs of the 
tempest. ‘The rain may descend upon them; but it 
cannot wash away principles that are dearer even than 
life. They will look steadily forward for the hour 
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when the darkness will break; and the sun, bursting 

through its pavilioned drapery, shall robe the retreat- 

ing clouds with hues of crimson and gold, and display 

the bow of promise which will announce the danger 

and tempest to be over. Then will the victorious com- 

batants come forth to thank America for her example. 

They will thank her for having remained true to her- 

self, consistent with her past history; and by keeping 

aloof from a struggle in which there was no active part_ 
for her, for having preserved the ark of the liberties of 
mankind. 

Our mission is to occupy America; and in doing 
this we shall eventually control the world. We have 
rivers waiting for enterprise, solitudes for life, and 
prairies for the labor of man. ‘The tide of population, 
rolling westward, will soon sweep over the desert 
places of the land, clothing them with fertility and 
beauty. The hardy pioneer to-day is clearing the 
forest on the banks of the Colorado, where in a few 
years will arise temples of worship and seminaries of 
science. On the spot where a company of adventurers 
have but just erected their rude log-huts in some smil- 
ing valley, may shortly appear a metropolis whose pros- 
perity will be secured by the same free institutions and 
laws that prevail in our midst. Our country will thus 
spread like the Banian tree of eastern climes, striking 
root wherever there is soil to feed it, gaining strength 
from the new trunks which it plants in the ground, 
affording shade to all who come beneath its branches, 
and food to those who partake of the fruit which its 
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Largely even now is the influence of America felt 
in Europe. The toiling serf, as he counts the hours 
of his bondage, rejoices that a day-star has arisen 
over his cottage, in token of a glorious morning at 
hand. The peasant, as he wanders by the banks of 
the Danube, the Rhone and the Volga, or rests by 
the ruined castles that skirt the Rhine, is cheered 
by the glad tidings which come to him over the 
distant waters; and whilst he hears the marvels 
which have been wrought by the genius of Liberty, 
he resolves that he or his descendants shall be free. 
The monarch begins to find that the strongest throne 
may totter, that the walls of palaces cannot shut out 
the popular demand for rights; and in the event that 
his subjects’ wishes are not heard nor their wants heed- 
ed, he will find himself at the mercy of a power which 
he cannot control. ‘Thus already is America thunder- 
ing at the gates of Europe; not as when the followers 
of Mahomet at Constantinople, or on the banks of the 
Xeres, demanded that continent for the propagation of 
the Islam faith. Theirs was the aim to extend the rule 
of the Crescent, and compel nations to bow to the will 
of a barbarous despot. Our mission is to carry forward 
the dominion of the Cross; and make potentates and 
princes bend to the will and supremacy of the people. 

Other continents are likewise to be benefited by the 
example of America. Africa, injured Africa, must 
arise from her dust and deserts; and the soil that once 
could boast of Memphis and Carthage, will glory in 
new states and cities, which shall acknowledge a more 
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liberal sway than was ever known to a Pharaoh or a 
Hanibal. And Asia, the birthplace of nations— 
which can point with one hand to the spot where man 
was created, and the other to the place where he was 
redeemed—Asia, which has so long remained a stum- 
bling block in the progress of the race,—she, too, must 
come forth from her fallen state and revive under the 
genial influence of our beneficent institutions. Even 
now is our voice beginning to be heard among the 
camphor trees of Japan; and whatever may be the 
strength of ancient prejudices, that island must soon be 
brought within the pale of a Christian civilization. 
In this way shall America pay back to Asia the ser- 
vice she rendered by the discovery of the mariner’s 
compass, which opened up our continent to the knowl- 
edge of the world. And thus will the dreams of Co- 
lumbus in a measure be answered, who had hoped to 
find a new route to the Indies, and, with the wealth 
obtained by his discoveries, to commence a last crusade 
which should rescue the Holy Land and the sepulchre 
of the Redeemer from the hands of the Moslem. 

Look at the golden pillars erected on the opposite 
shores of the Pacific, towards which our people are 
rapidly moving! California has become a sister repub- 
lic, and is alive with a prosperous and happy popula- 
tion. Almost simultaneously, the treasures of Australia 
are brought to light. ‘hither are hastening the sons 
of freedom, from our own and distant lands. They are 
laying the foundations of a republic which will proba- 
bly be the first to establish American Institutions on 
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the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. Soon will 
other isles of the Pacific be instinct with fresh life ; 
and as our floating argosies pause at the Sandwich or 
Society group, they may help to build new Tyres and 
Alexandrias, organized with free and ennobling laws. 
America must advance from her western coasts to the 
shores of the Oriental World; and these islands may 
become the stepping stones on her triumphal march. 
For, she carries with her the benign influences of Lib- 
erty, Learning and Religion; which, together, form a 
Triple Alliance that can prevail against the world. 
This consummation, we know, belongs to a distant 
age. The amelioration of the race is the work of time; 
and wrongs that have prevailed through centuries 
cannot at once be redressed or removed. But the in- 
fluences of an enlightened civilization must spread, 
extending their benign operation over remote regions, 
bringing new rewards to labor, new hopes to the op- 
pressed. Christianity, as announced by the toiling 
missionary, must shed into the heathen mind its elevat- — 
ing and ennobling truths, quickening faith by up- 
holding an hereafter where all wrongs shall cease and 
justice triumph, and by pointing continually to the 
glorious life of One who embodied all the virtues and 
demonstrated their efficiency by suffering and death. 
Learning will spread its gay banquet for the ignorant 
sons of earth. It will bring forward the fruits of other 
ages and the choicest products of our own times, fur- 
nishing a repast that shall impart life and health unto 


all. These agencies must all advance long before the 
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perfect triumph of Liberty in the world. Still it is 
well, on a day like this, to ascend some political Pisgah 
and look towards the promised land, watered by fair 
rivers, and rich in its valleys and flowering hills. The 
contemplation gives us new strength and fresh courage ; 
at the same time it reminds us of our duty by exhibit- 
ing the labor we have yet to accomplish. In our 
hands is placed the Oriflamme of the race, which the 
men of America, we trust, are destined to bear aloft 
through long centuries to come. Let us look forward 
with prophetic hope to the glad day when all nations 
shall turn with grateful interest to the event we now 
celebrate; when they shall be able thence to trace 
unnumbered benefits and blessings which have added 
to their happiness and welfare; and when all shall 
regard our era of Independence as the anniversary 
of man’s political redemption,—the time when the 
true philosophy of government was announced, and 
when it was shown that national greatness and renown 
are to be found in attachment to Liberty and Law. 
There are flowers that grow in tropical climates, which 
require long years to bring forward to perfection. <A 
century passes over the plant, and then only does it 
shoot up its blossoms, that reflect the beauty and sup- 
plicate the smiles of Heaven. So was the event which 
we this day commemorate, the brilliant blossom of cen- 
turies, and well might the smiles of Heaven be asked 
to rest upon the peerless flower of Liberty. 

America has proved abundantly the competency of 
free institutions to answer the wants of a people. 
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They open, in a manner before unimagined, the sources 
of national wealth and prosperity. They clothe the 
solitary places with life, and dreary spots with beauty. 
They confer on a country a strength which can defy | 
every adversary; making her strong without armies, 
safe without fortresses, while, at the slightest whisper of 
dishonor or insult, unnumbered soldiers come forth to 
vindicate her tarnished fame. They supply every rank 
and profession with new life, bringing talent to every 
station, and assigning to each citizen his fitting place. 
From mountain homes they summon statesmen, and 
look for their guardians in the humblest village of the 
land. The great sons of the republic may die. 
Wearied in her service, they may relinquish their 
labors; but others arise to assume the vacant charge, 
and the machinery of government still moves on, wnin- 
terrupted in its course. The stream of our country’s 
prosperity 1s constantly fed by the same highland 
springs which have already contributed to swell the 
measure of her wealth and fame; and the pillars of the 
state still rest upon the foundations of virtue and patri- 
otism. It would seem that the “ Fountain of perpetual 
youth,” which the Spanish navigator sought for in 
vain, within the borders of our southern territory, had 
been opened to our nation, and that the gushing waters 
had been found, which can give a country unfailing 
beauty and strength. 

While speaking of the stability of our government 
and institutions, even though the great men be remov- 
ed, we cannot forget to-day the tolling of the Sabbath 
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bells which a few months since announced the death of 
America’s noblest statesman. For forty years he had 
advocated with unexampled eloquence and power the 
liberty and union of these States; and from the time 
he left his boyhood’s home, his heart and genius were 
dedicated to his country. The mountains of New 
Hampshire gave him to America; and his character 
and conduct constantly bore the colossal imprint of his 
birthplace. When an earthquake threatened to shake 
the columns of the state, and the foundations of the 
political structure trembled, his was the voice that 
calmed the troubled elements; his the arm that gave 
new firmness to the massive pillars. He toiled long 
and bravely in the service of his country, and death 
alone terminated his matchless labors. But he is gone! 
Our city followed him with mourning to the grave ; 
and now he sleeps in the pilgrim soil he loved so well. 
Whoever shall seek the resting place consecrated to 
the memory of eloquence and patriotism, let him 
repair to the sea-girt tomb at Marshfield; and as he 
listens to the voices uttered by the broad Ocean, he will 
hear the most fitting monitor that can speak to him of 
the greatness and genius of WEBSTER. 


What our country may become, we cannot tell. So 
rapid and brilliant has been her progress thus far, so 
many marvels has she accomplished, so many cities and 
states has she founded in the wilderness, surpassing by 
realities the most fanciful visions of oriental story, that 


we cannot presume accurately to define the boundaries 
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of her future achievements. But, that she must reach 
the highest position of national elevation, that she 
must present the happiest combination of prosperity 
blended with freedom that was ever known, that she is 
to be the foremost empire of the world, and to wield 
an influence greater than was that of Rome, or is now 
exercised in St. Petersburg or London, is as certain as 
that she remains true to the memories and sufferings 
of the past, and never allows the spirit of anarchy to 
usurp her liberties, or the spirit of discord to sunder’ 
the bonds of our Union. 

The greater our country may become, the wider her 
influence may extend, a deeper and holier interest 
will be associated with one act and one day. ‘There 
will always be a Mecca to which every true American 
shall turn—a Jerusalem, whither he will gladly repair 
to worship and praise. This Anniversary, and the illus- 
trious deed it commemorates, will receive greater hon- 
ors from mankind as time rolls on. They will come 
forth from the crumbling ruins of transatlantic despot- 
isms, to requite America for having tested the potency 
and blessings of liberal institutions, and for having 
wrought out for them and the world the problem of 
self-government. They will honor the Day that does 
honor to man; and while it shall be crowned each 
year with fresh chaplets and garlands, our country will 
continue to sweep on to the loftiest rank in the roll of 
nations. 

Go forward, then, America, in thine exalted mission ! 
Go, speak encouragement to every captive and bond- 
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man! Scatter ight in the dark places of the earth! 
Shed hope in the despairing bosom! Bring comfort to 
the troubled. mind! Jnock at the palace doors of 
every despot in the world; and in the sacred name of 
Justice, demand Liberty for man! Jindle up on the 
night-sky of tyranny the Aurora of beauty, which shall 
announce a golden morning at hand! Be true to 
thyself and thy matchless opportunities; and thou 
shalt become the leader of nations, andymarch under 
the banners of Freedom in the van of Empire! 


DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 
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THE DINNER. 


The dinner was given, according to the usual custom, in Faneuil 
Hall. The Hall was decorated with great taste, and the dinner, 
which was prepared by J. B. Smith, afforded universal satisfac- 
tion. In the language of one of the city newspapers, ‘‘ it was the 
general sentiment that it was the best 4th of July dinner ever 
given in Faneuil Hall.’ Nearly eleven hundred persons were 
present. A blessing was asked by Rev. JosepH Cummings, the 
Chaplain of the day. At the conclusion of the dinner, the Hon. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor of the City, arose and addressed the 
company as follows :— 


Fettow Crrizens: It may well be considered a subject of 
congratulation that we are permitted, as a municipal corporation, 
to celebrate the seventy-seventh anniversary of our National In- 
dependence within this Cradle of American Liberty. Let us then 
rejoice and be grateful that we can hail the return of this great 
day under circumstances so propitious; that our country is pros- 
perous and happy beyond any precedent; that the rich inherit- 
ance transmitted to us by our patriotic fathers, through so much 
peril and labor, is yet secure. Gratitude—gratitude is the senti- 
ment which should fill every heart on the return of this day. Let 
us put aside all party strifes, all local differences, and remember 
only that we are all citizens of one great country, and supporters 
of our glorious Union. It is impossible that we can, on an occa- 
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sion like this, come up to this hall without bearing in affectionate 
remembrance the patriots of ’76, and the equally patriotic men of 
later times—especially our own WEBSTER, whose eloquent voice 
seems still to echo within these walls, and for whose death the 
whole country has hardly yet ceased to mourn. But, thank God, 
he still lives, and ever will live in the hearts of his countrymen, 
as the ablest and most efficient expounder and defender of the 
Constitution and the Union. We cannot fail, also, to remember 
the patriotic old thirteen who stood shoulder to shoulder through 
the glorious revolutionary struggle; but at the same time we will 
not forget the younger sisters of the Union, for whom we cherish 
a strong attachment and regard. (rod bless them all ! 

It is my agreeable duty, as well as pleasure, in behalf of the 
City Council, to bid a hearty welcome to our respected and hon- 
ored guests; their presence here to-day heightens our enjoyment. 
Let us, then, fellow citizens, spend this hour in the ‘Old Cradle” 
with becoming hilarity and joy, and with renewed pledges of our 
lives and all that we possess, for the prosperity and honor of our 
beloved country. 

The Chief Marshal will now announce the first regular senti- 
ment. 


GEORGE R. Sampson, Esq., who acted as Toast-Master on the 
occasion, then announced the following sentiment :— 


The Day We Celebrate-—The day which grandly heads the 
calendar of our history; the day which commemorates the vir- 
tues, the sacrifices, and triumphs of our fathers; our children’s 
children shall celebrate it till latest time. 

This was received with applause, as was also the following :— 

The President of the United States. 

The following was drank standing and in silence :— 

The memory of Washington. 


The fourth regular toast was— 


The Senate of the United States—When ever it (Everett) 
_ speaks, discord and disunion shall hide their heads. 
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Hon. Epwarp Everett responded as follows :— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: I thank you for the toast 
which has just been given, and for the marked kindness with 
which it has been received by the company. I deem it a privi- 
lege to be present on this occasion: We all, I think, sir, who 
had the good fortune to be present at the Old South Church, felt 
that it was good to be there. We felt that it was good to pause 
awhile from the hurry of passing events, and revive our recollec- 
tions of the times which tried men’s souls. I do not know that 
I have ever attended a celebration of the Fourth of July con- 
ducted in a more interesting manner. The solemn prayers that 
the God of our fathers would extend his protection to us; the 
public reading of the great Declaration which has given immor- 
tality to the day; the sweet voices in the gallery, giving assur- 
ance that the sons and daughters were training up to catch 
the spirit and imitate the example of the fathers and mothers ; 
this all gave uncommon interest to the exercises. It was, also, 
I own, sir, particularly pleasing to me to listen to our young 
friend on my right, the orator of the day, who gave us such a 
treat in his ingenious, manly, and fervid discourse, in which he 
rose very far above the commonplaces of the occasion, and 
adorned his great theme with much original and seasonable illus- 
tration. It was especially gratifying to me, sir, to witness the 
brilliant promise he afforded us of adding new lustre to a name on 
which two generations in this community have accumulated their 
honors. 

I believe no one, sir, who has attended this day’s exercises, or 
is now present, will be disposed to concur in the opinion, which 
we sometimes hear expressed, that the interest of the Fourth of 
July, is on the wane ;—that it is a worn-out, old-fashioned affair, 
which has ceased to have a significance for us. For my own 
part, I value it in no small degree, because it is, I will not say 
‘an old-fashioned,” but I will say an ancient and venerable insti- 
tution; because its annual celebration for seventy years has already 
nourished the patriotic feelings of more than two generations ; and 
amidst the perilous convulsions of States abroad, and the rapid 


march of events at home, has left us one great theme on which 
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political opinion is united; one happy day on which party strife is 
at rest. 

I trust, sir, that the Fourth of July will ever continue to be 
celebrated as it has been to-day, understandingly as well as en- 
thusiastically ; because it furnishes at once the most instructive 
and glorious illustration of the union of the two great principles of 
STABILITY and PROGRESS, on which our independence was originally 
founded ;—on which our prosperity, at the present day, rests as 
upon its corner stone; and by whose cordial alliance, and joint- 
working alone, the great designs of Providence in reference to 
our beloved country can be fulfilled. 

T am the more desirous, sir, of making this remark on the pres- 
ent occasion with some emphasis, because there is, on the part of 
many—perhaps of most—persons among us, a disposition to sepa- 
rate these two great principles—to take up one to the neglect of 
the other—and consequently, in effect, to do violence to both. 
As in all party divisions, so in this; we throw ourselves passion- 
ately into the cause we have embraced, push its peculiar views 
beyond proper limits, overlook all reasonable qualifications, and 
forget that practical wisdom and plain common sense are gen- 
erally found about half-way between the two extremes. Accord- 
ingly there are and always have been among us, as in all coun- 
tries where thought and speech are free, men who give themselves 
up, heart and soul, to the reverence of the past; they can do 
justice to no wisdom but the wisdom of ages; and if an institution 
is not time-honored, it is very apt, by them, not to be honored at 
all. They forget that the tall oak was once an acorn, and that 
the oldest things had a beginning. This class of men received a 
few years ago, in England, the designation of ‘ conservatives,” 
from their disposition to maintain things just as they are. Re- 
cently, in this country, they have been called by the rather un- 
promising name of “old fogies,” the origin and precise import of 
which are unknown to me. | 

Now, sir, these benighted individuals (straight-laced and stiff 
necked as they are) err only in pushing a sound principle to ex- 
tremes; in obeying one law of our social nature to the neglect of 
another, equally certain and important. The reverence of the 
past—adherence to what is established—may be carried a great 
deal too far, but it is not merely an innate feeling of the human 
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heart, but a direct logical consequence of the physical and spirit- 
ual constitution which our Creator has given us. ‘The sacred tie 
of family, which, reaching backward and forward, binds the gen- 
erations of men together, and draws out the plaintive music of our 
being from the solemn alternation of cradle and grave,—the black 
and white keys of life’s harpsichord; the magical power of lan- 
guage, which puts spirit in communion with spirit in distant pe- 
riods and climes; the grand sympathies of country, which lead 
the Greeks of the present day to talk of “ the victory which we 
gained over the barbarians at Marathon ;”—the mystic tissue of 
race, woven far back in the dark chambers of the past, and which 
after the vicissitudes and migrations of centuries wraps up great 
nations in its broad mantle,—those significant expressions which 
carry volumes of meaning in a word,—Forefather, Parent, Child, 
Posterity, Native Land ;—these all teach us not blindly to wor- 
ship, but duly to honor the past; to study the lessons of experi- 
ence; to scan the high counsels of man in his great Associations, 
as those counsels have been developed in constitutions, in laws, in 
maxims, in traditions, in great undoubted principles of right and 
wrong, which have been sanctioned by the general consent of 
those who have gone before us ;—thus tracing in human institu- 
tions some faint reflection of that Divine Wisdom, which fashioned 
_ the leaf that unfolded itself six weeks ago in the forest, on the 
pattern of the leaf which was bathed in the dews of Paradise in 
the morning of creation. 

These feelings, I say, sir, are just and natural. The principle 
which prompts them lies deep in our nature; it gives birth to the 
dearest charities of life, and it fortifies some of the sternest virtues. 
But these principles and feelings are not the whole of our nature. 
They are a portion only of those sentiments which belong to us as 
men, as patriots, and Christians. We do not err when we cherish 
them, but when we cherish and act on them exclusively ; forget- 
ting that there is another class of feelings and principles—differ- 
ent, though not antagonistic—which form another side to our 
wonderfully complicated existence. 

This is the side to which an opposite class in the community 
devotes itself exclusively. They are “ the men of progress,” or, 
as they sometimes call themselves, in imitation of similar designa- 
tions in most countries of Europe, ‘“‘ Young America.” LEither 
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from natural ardor of temperament, or the fervid spirit of youth, 
or impatience caused by constant meditation on the abuses which 
accumulate in most human concerns in the lapse of time, they get 
to think that every thing, which has existed for a considerable 
time, is an abuse; that, consequently, to change is, as a matter 
of course, to reform ;—to innovate, of necessity, an improvement. 
They do not consider that if this notion is carried too far it be- 
comes suicidal; it condemns their own measures, and justifies the 
next generation In sweeping away their work, as remorselessly as 
they are disposed to sweep away the work of their predecessors. 
Now here again, sir, the error is one of exaggeration only. 
Young America is a very honest. fellow—he means well, but like 
other young folks he is sometimes a little too much in a hurry. 
He needs the curb occasionally, as we old ones, perhaps, still 
more frequently need the spur. There ¢s a principle of progress 
in the human mind—in all the works of men’s hands—in all asso- 
ciations and communities, from the village club to the empire that 
embraces a quarter of the human race—in all political institu- 
tions—in art, literature and science—and most especially in all 
new countries, where it must, from the nature of the case, be the 
leading and governing principle. Who can compare the modern 
world, its condition, its arts, its institutions, with the ancient 
world and doubt this: the daily newspaper, smoking every morn- 
ing from a hundred presses, with a strip of hieroglyphics on the 
side of an obelisk, perplexing the world with its dubious import, 
and even that found out within the last thirty years ;—the ocean 
steamer with the row galley, creeping timidly round the shore ;— 
_ the railways in the United States alone, without mentioning those 
of Europe, with those famous Roman paved roads, the Appian 
and Flaminian way, to which the orator alluded—which our rail- 
roads exceed ten-fold in extent, to say nothing of their superiority 
in every other respect, as a means of communication ;—the print- 
ing press, driven by steam, with the scribe’s toilsome pen ;—the 
electric telegraph, with the mail coach, the post horse, the pedes- 
trian courier ;—and above all, a representative republican con- 
federacy, extending over a continent, with a feudal despotism 
building a palace on the necks of a people, or a stormy Grecian 
democracy, subsisting its citizens by public largess, deeming all 
labor servile, ostracising its good men, insulting and oppressing 
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its allies, and rending its own vitals, within the circuit of the city 
walls to which it was confined—who, I say, can make this com- 
parison, and doubt that the principle of progress is as deeply 
seated in our nature as the principle of conservatism, and that 
true practical wisdom and high national policy reside in the due 
mixture and joint action of the two? 

Now, sir, this was the wisdom of the men of ’76. This is the 
lesson of the Fourth of July; this is the oracle which speaks to 
us from the shrines of this consecrated hall. If we study the 
writings of the men of that day, we find that they treated the 
cause of civil liberty not only as one of justice and right, of sen- 
timent and feeling, but also as one of history and tradition, of 
charters and laws. They not only looked to the future, but they 
explored the past. They built wisely and skilfully, in such sort 
that after times might extend the stately front of the temple of 
freedom, and enlarge its spacious courts, and pile its stories, arch 
above arch, gallery above gallery, to the heavens; but they dug 
the foundation deep down to the eternal rock; the town, the 
school, the militia, the church,—those were the four corner 
stones on which they reared the edifice. 

If we look only at one part of their work—if we see them por- 
ing over musty parchments by the midnight lamp—citing the 
year books against writs of assistance—disputing themselves 
hoarse about this phrase in the charter of Charles the First, and 
that section in a statute of Edward the Third, we should be dis- 
posed to class them with the most bigoted conservatives that ever 
threw a drag chain round the limbs of a young and ardent people. 
But, gracious heavens, look at them again, when the trumpet 
sounds the hour of resistance; survey the other aspect of their 
work. See these undaunted patriots in their obscure caucus 
gatherings, in their town meetings, in their provincial assemblies, 
in their Continental Congress, breathing defiance to the British 
Parliament and the British throne. March with their raw militia 
to the conflict with the traimed veterans of the seven years’ war. 
Witness them, a group of colonies extemporized into a confed- 
eracy, entering with a calm self-possession into alliance with the 
oldest monarchy in Europe ;—and occupying as they did a narrow 
belt of territory along the coast,—thinly peopled, partially cleared, 
hemmed in by the native savage, by the Alleganies, by the Ohio, 
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and the lakes—behold them, dilating with the grandeur of the 
position, radiant in the prospective glories of their career, casting 
abroad the germs of future independent States, destined, at no 
distant day, not merely to cover the face of the thirteen British 
colonies, but to spread over the territories of France and Spain 
on this continent—over Florida and Louisiana—over New Mexico 
and California—beyond the Mississippi, beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains—to unite the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, the Arctic. 
and the Torrid zones, in one great net-work of confederate repub- 
lican government:—contemplate this, and you will acknowledge 
the men of Seventy-Six to have been the boldest men of progress 
that the world has ever seen! 

These are the men whom the Fourth of July invites us to re- 
spect and to imitate ;—the James Otises and the Warrens, the 
Franklins and the Adamses, the Patrick Henrys and the Jeffer- 
sons, and him whom I may not name in the plural number, bright- 
est of the bright and purest of the pure—Washington himself. But 
let us be sure to imitate them, (or to strive to do so,) in all their 
great principles, in both parts of their noble and comprehensive 
policy. Let us reverence them as they reverenced their prede- 
cessors—not seeking to build up the future on the ruins of all 
that had gone before, nor yet to bind down the living, breathing, 
burning present to the mouldering relics of the dead past—but, 
deducing the rule of a bold and safe progress from the records of 
a wise and glorious experience. 

I am trespassing, unconscionably, sir, upon the time of the 
company, but I will, with your leave, add one further reflection. 
_ We live at an era as eventful, in my judgment, as that of ’76, 
though in a different way. We have no foreign yoke to throw 
off; but im the discharge of the duty devolved upon us by Provi- 
dence, we have to carry the republican independence which our 
fathers achieved, with all the organized institutions of an enlight- 
ened community, institutions of religion, law, education, charity, 
art, and all the thousand graces of the highest culture, beyond 
the Missouri, beyond the Sierra Nevada; perhaps in time around 
the circuit of the Antilles; perhaps to the Archipelagoes of the 
Central Pacific. The pioneers are on the way; who can tell how 
far and how fast they will travel? Who, that compares the 
North America of 1753, but a century ago, and numbering but 
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a little over a million of souls of European origin; or still more 
the North America of 1653, when there was certainly not a fifth 
part of that number; who that compares this with the North 
America of 1853—its twenty-two millions of European origin, 
and its thirty-one States, will venture to assign limits to our 
growth ;—will dare to compute the time-table of our railway pro- 
gress; or lift so much as a corner of the curtain that hides the 
crowded events of the coming century ? 

This only we can plainly see: the old world is rocking to its 
foundations. From the Gulf of Finland to the Yellow Sea, every 
thing is shaken. The Spirit of the Age has gone forth to hold 
his great review, and the kings of the earth are moved to meet 
him at his coming. The band which holds the great powers of 
Europe together in one political league, is strained to its utmost 
tension. ‘The catastrophe may for awhile be staved off, but to all 
appearance they are hurrying to the verge of one of those con- 
flicts which, like the battles of Pharsalia and Actium, affect the 
condition of States for twice ten centuries. The Turkish Empire, 
encamped but for four centuries on the frontiers of Europe, and 
the Chinese Monarchy, contemporary with David and Solomon, 
are alike crumbling. While these events are passing in the Old 
World, a tide of emigration which has no parallel in history, is 
pouring Westward across the Atlantic and Eastward across the 
Pacific, to our shores. ‘The real political vitality of the world 
seems moving to the new Hemisphere, whose condition and for- 
tunes it devolves upon us and our children to mould and regulate. 

Sir, it is a grand, let me say a solemn thought, well calculated 
to still the passions of the day, and to elevate us above the paltry 
strife of parties. It teaches us that we are called to the highest, 
and I do verily believe the most momentous trust that ever de- 
volved upon one generation of men. Let us meet it with a cor- 
responding temper and purpose,—with the wisdom of a well- 
instructed experience and with the foresight and preparation of 
a glorious future ; not on the narrow platforms of party policy 
and temporary expediency, but in the broad and comprehensive 
spirit of seventy-six. 


After Mr. Everett had resumed his seat, the Mayor called for 
nine cheers for the eloquent orator, which were given with a 
hearty good will. 
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The fifth regular toast was 


The Judiciary—lts high commission is to achieve the suprem- 
acy of the law, without which the liberty which our forefathers 
secured would be worthless. Its divorce from all partizan influ- 
ence is the surest guarantee that such commission will be well 
executed. 


Hon. B. F. Hatterr being called upon to respond, spoke as 
follows :— 


Mr. Mayor—As you have done me the honor to require a 
response to a compliment to the Judiciary, | am not a little in- 
clined to resort to my legal rights by appealing to this company 
whether I should not be justified in bringing an action for injury 
to reputation by calling me up just after that eloquent gentleman 
has spoken, of whom it may well be said, that whenever he is 
present in an assembly, all desire to hear him when any one else 
is speaking, and when he is speaking all desire to hear nobody 
else. specially am I at a loss how to follow him, when, in the 
eloquent outburst he has made in favor of the extension of Amer- 
ican States, in which I rejoice to have his concurrence, I find, 
that even with all my old predilections for annexation, it 1s diffi- 
cult for my imagination to keep pace with him in taking a stride 
into the future that is to place one foot of young America on the 
Arctic and the other on the Antarctic, including, of course, 
Antilles and the adjacent Isles of the Seas! But, Sir, there is 
so much method in his progress, that I do not intend to be 
- behind him in any movement towards the North Pole, although I 
had not much contemplated embracing the Antipodes at the South 
Pole. It is nevertheless, such a noble tribute to the true Amer- 
ican doctrine of peaceful expansion of our borders, to the utmost 
limits of at least one Continent, that I hail it as auspicious of an 
universal sentiment on that once divided issue among American 
statesmen. 

T must hasten to escape from the dilemma in which I stand 
here, after such a smooth and deep stream of eloquence has car- 
ried the audience beyond my reach, by invoking to my aid the 
associations that throng this Hall, connected with the observances 
of this hallowed day. It is now seventy years ago, when in 
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1785, James Otis, he who above all men set the ball of American 
revolution in motion, stood in the place you now occupy, as Mod- 
erator of “‘a Town meeting of the freeholders and other inhab- 
itants of the town of Boston,’ and was appointed Chairman of 
the Committee ‘“ to tender the thanks of the town to the Orator 
of the day for his splendid and eloquent oration in commemora- 
tion of the horrid Massacre of the 5th of March, 1770,” and at 
his suggestion, it was voted that thereafter the observance of the 
bloody Massacre should be discontinued, and the 4th of July 
should be celebrated as the national birth day. 

That was the origin of the celebration of the 4th of July in 
Boston. ‘The theme which the “ horrid Massacre” had annually 
furnished for thirteen years, against tyranny and standing 
armies, and in which the elder Warren had twice appeared as the 
orator, was changed for that of National Independence, and the 
first orator on that occasion was Dr. John Warren, one of the 
family of the illustrious martyr. From that 4th of July to this, 
now seventy years, Boston has uninterruptedly observed that na- 
tional day—an honor that belongs exclusively to her, and which 
can be claimed for no other town, city or community in the 
United States. 

Sir, the citizens of Boston thank you, and your associates for 
the patriotic manner in which you have kept up this glorious 
usage during your administration; and so fixed has it now 
become, as a custom always to be ‘ honored in the observance,” 
that I venture to say, if any Mayor or Board of Aldermen or 
Common Council, should attempt to disregard it, they would be 
held in no better estimation by their fellow citizens than if they 
should propose to demolish our churches and school houses! It 
is peculiarly fitting that we should hold that celebration in this 
Hall, where originated those town meetings that were the earliest 
schools of freedom, and which connect the towns of Massachu- 
setts so intimately with the first movements and impulses that 
lead to national Independence. ‘This reflection has come home to 
me recently, with renewed force, in the Convention now assem- 
bled to revise the Constitution of the Commonwealth, and which 
has adjourned over this day to participate in its observance. 
Without the town meetings here held by our fathers in Faneuil 


Hall, we should have had no Bunker Hill, no Declaration of In- 
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dependence, no Fourth of July, no Union, and no Constitution 
for a Convention to revise. 

Another instructive lesson may be derived from recurring to 
the themes that have composed the materials of Fourth of July 
Orations for nearly three quarters of a century. From the first, 
they were Independence, Union and the disturbing causes of the 
time, that were supposed to endanger both. We can now look 
upon these formidable bugbears of the day, and contemplate with 
complacency their having passed into oblivion, while Independence 
and Union have gone on expanding. For a while foreign influ- 
ence was the great terror of all parties, though they totally differed 
as to the source from which it was most to be feared. One party 
was terrified at French influence, and its orators were eloquent to 
desperation upon that topic. Another party insisted that the 
Union was to be subverted by British conspiracy and usurpation, 
and their themes of alarm were northern confederation, and sepa- 
ration of the States. The fear of being overrun by a foreign 
population was at an early period the great terror of one class of 
patriots, and while the others have passed away, the latter has 
come down to our day, and has been combined with other domes- 
tic relations, threatening disunion. Yet these bugbears of dis- 
union have all vanished or are fast disappearing, and we are here 
to-day with a stronger and a broader Union than our fathers ever 
hoped for. 

The young men of to-day, cannot realize the effect which the 
apprehension of British and French influence formerly produced 
upon parties throughout the country, and in a little while, this 
fear of foreign immigration, which has almost subsided, will be- 
come as forgotten and unmeaning. It would be wise for alarm- 
ists on that score to study the last census, and test their fears by 
figures. Ask them what is the proportion of citizens of foreign 
birth in the country, and they would swell it to a half or a major- 
ity; and yet, when we come to the figures, we find that of the 
free inhabitants of the United States, 17,737,505 are native 
born, while but 2,210,828 were born in foreign countries. There 
it is, in round numbers, seventeen millions native and two millions 
foreign born, of whom, the proportion is forty-three per cent. from 
Treland, twenty-five from Germany, twenty-one from England, 
Scotland and British America, two from France and five from all 
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other countries. This census enables us, for the first time, to 
discover of what materials the American people are gomposed, for 
we are all Americans, no matter where born. Thé whole living 
population, of foreign birth incorporated among us, is estimated 
at 2,214,000, and if we add the American children born here of 
foreign parents, we have but about two millions more; so that all 
sorts of patriotic gentlemen who live in terror of foreign immigra- 
tion, may look at these figures and calm their fears. Why, Sir, 
this immigration is so far from bemg a source of apprehension, 
that it not only adds immensely to our national wealth by the 
great living capital of labor which it supplies to develop our re- 
sources, but it does not supply the demand for the great West, 
the vast North, and the mighty regions of the Pacific which we 
have still got to populate, while our passenger ships, forwarding 
agents and steam conveyances are deriving incalculable revenues 
from this source. 

Consider another element of national progress and national se- 
curity. With this populating of new territories has been going 
on, at the same time, the fusion of emigration from the old to the 
new States. Out of seventeen millions of free inhabitants, four 
millions have migrated and settled beyond the States of their 
birth. From the old stock of our own New England has gone 
forth enough to leaven the whole lump; and thus we have be- 
come the teachers as well as the founders of new States. These 
great facts come home to us, and impress upon all the responsible 
duty of looking well to the education of our people, in families, in 
schools, in town and State, and especially in patriotism ; just such 
patriotism as we come up hither to-day to commemorate. 

Let me conclude, by bringing you back to the point from which 
I started, the celebration of the Fourth of July in Boston in the 
olden time ; and we there find how the first thought of our fathers 
then was that which should be our first thought now—the preser- 
vation and perpetuity of the UNron of these States. 

I give you—a renewal in 1853 of the Toast at the first cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July in Boston in 1783. 


“ The Spirit of Union—May it pervade our whole country.” 


The next regular toast was 
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The Army—Born amid the fires of our revolutionary struggle ; 
nurtured and reared on the fields of Trenton, Princeton, Mon- 
mouth and Yorktown; disciplined and invigorated by the victo- 
ries of Buena Vista, Vera Cruz and Chepultepec; the country 
now reposes in safety on the arm of its robust manhood. 


Major Wyse was first called upon to reply to this sentiment, 
but he being absent, Lieut. James VAN Voasr, U. 8. Army, re- 
sponded as follows :— 


Mr. Mayor,—In behalf of the Army, I return to you my 
thanks for the honor you have conferred upon that branch of the 
public service, by remembering it in such flattering terms, on this 
sacred day, and in this Hall consecrated by the spirits of our 
forefathers. 

And I deeply regret, Sir, that the absence of others more 
worthy and able than myself, imposes upon me the duty of reply. 

Massachusetts, Sir, has ever contributed her portion to the 
Army of the United States ; when that army was without disci-_ 
pline, without a leader, without everything except the determina- 
tion to resist wrong, and uphold the right; Massachusetts fur- 
nished her quota to the ranks, and assisted in organizing the con- 
flicting elements of a corps d’armee, that successfully withstood 
the tried veterans of the Seven Years’ War. 

But your noble State has reaped her share of the glory, her 
history is imperishable, and her history is a bright eulogium on 
those who fell in that dark hour which preceded the brilliant 
dawning of our country’s liberty. 

The Army is proud, Sir, that she has contributed something to 
the formation of our free and happy republic, and proud that 
America has gained a military renown that has spread through- 
out the nations of the Old World, and which none of their proud- 
est statesmen will dare to misunderstand. And now, Sir, the 
army is not resting; though peace has succeeded to the hot tur- 
moil of a southern war, she is out on the trackless regions of our 
western territories, opening roads, establishing post offices, bring- 
ing to the knowledge of the people the elements of its future 
prosperity, preparing the way for the formation of new States, 
that will one day shine brightly in our national constellation. 

From the Mississippi to where the waters of the Pacific wash 
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our western domain, the army is now busy, and ere long a con- 
tinuous line of settlements, bindmg together the Alleghanies, the 
Rocky Mountains, and the Sierra Nevada, will attest its genius, 
its industry, and its usefulness. 

What the army has done, Sir, will ever be remembered ; what 
she will do depends upon those who now and will occupy the legis- 
lative halls of our country. It is to them the army looks for pro- 
tection and support, and through them she expects to add, still 
brighter wreaths to her own and her country’s laurels. 


The Toast-Master then read the seventh regular toast, which 
Was, 


The Navy—lt now rests at its moorings in the repose of peace; 
let but the voice of duty awaken ats slumbers, and those thunders 
which once startled the echoes of Erie and Champlain, shall startle 
the echoes of the world. 


To this sentiment, J. O. BrapForD, Purser in the United States 
Navy, responded in the following manner :— 


I very much regret, Mr. Mayor, that I am thus unexpectedly, 
and perhaps inappropriately, called upon to speak in behalf of the 
Navy. I could wish that this duty devolved upon others better 
able than myself to respond to a sentiment so graceful and flatter- 
ing. In behalf of the Navy generally, and of my brother officers 
near me especially, I tender to you, Mr. Mayor, and your asso- 
ciates, our warmest thanks for the handsome compliment paid the 
service, to which we have the honor to belong, a compliment not 
less valued on account of the occasion and its associations than 
for the marked enthusiasm with which it was received by this vast 
assemblage of citizens. 

With the City of Boston are connected associations of peculiar 
interest to every naval officer. It was here that the nation’s fa- 
vorite, the Old Constitution, was built, and it was with a crew 
composed of the young men of Boston, of Marblehead and New- 
buryport, that she went forth on her mission of conquest and 
glory; and I believe the facts will bear me out in asserting that 
the achievements of that single ship, at that particular time, did 
more than any thing else to rouse the drooping spirits of our 
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countrymen and nerve with energy and power the arm of our 
government for a more vigorous and successful prosecution of 
the war. | 

During our recent contest with Mexico, the opportunities for 
nayal distinction were few. Our brethren of the Army were the 
favored sons of fortune—they gathered laurels in profusion, and 
long may they wear, honorably and proudly, what they so nobly 
and gloriously won. But if the Navy had little to do, it had much 
to suffer, and if we cannot point to thousands) of our brethren who 
fell amid the storm and tempest of battle, we can number those 
whose lives were as freely sacrificed upon their country’s altar. 
And, sir, while we give all honor to the brave hearts and gallant 
spirits who, at the sound of the trumpet, stormed the rugged 
heights of Cerro Gordo, scaled the battlements of Chepultapec, 
and fell amid the very shouts sof victory, fighting hand to hand 
with the foe, let us not be unmindful of those noble fellows whom 
slow, cankering disease held in its hot deadly embrace, while their 
undying wills sighed for the “ battle and its fires.” 

I can conceive, Mr. Mayor, of no service more trying than that 
in which our naval forces were engaged on the coasts of Mexico, 
and my knowledge of their patient endurance of trial and suffer- 
ing amid the pestilent diseases of that deadly climate, fully warant 
me in pledging, that the Navy of the United States hereafter, as 
heretofore, will promptly and faithfully respond to every call of 
Duty, of Patriotism and Honor. 


The eighth regular toast was then announced, which was, 


The Militia—It is the glory of a free country, that its volun- 
teers are all regulars, and its regulars all volunteers. 


To this, Major General B. F. Epmanps replied in a speech 
which elicited much applause, and gave, in conclusion, 


Young America—In her future progress may she give us lib- 
erty and union, now and forever. 


The following toast was next given, to which there was no 
response. 
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The Clergy—It was the highest hope and glory of our fathers 
to secure for their posterity religious as well as civil freedom. 
Let the clergy of our day see to it that the noble heritage thus 
transmitted to us is unimpaired. 


The following was the tenth regular sentiment. 


The Governor's Council—Solomon, the wisest of counsellors, 
has said—‘* In counsel there is safety.’’ Our convention seem to 
agree with him, for while they have stripped the Governor of his 
titles, they have left him his council. 


To which the Hon. Joun C. Park, being called upon, made the 
following response :— 


Mr. Mayor,—I can hardly understand why I am called upon 
to respond to a sentiment complimentary to His Excellency; I am 
not a member of either his civil or military family; but, sir, I 
shall endeavor at least, to show my fitness for the station, which 
you have assigned to me, by giving utterance to no sentiment, 
which would not meet his hearty approval. 

Mr. Mayor, I felt as I have no doubt you and all of us felt, at 
the close of the address of the first speaker of this afternoon, as if 
we were unwilling to break the spell by the sound of our own 
voices. I, for one, felt as a celebrated and somewhat enthusiastic 
European traveller felt when he first stood upon the banks of the 
Niagara, and the scene was spread before him in all its sublime 
grandeur; his companion would have spoken, but he cried, 
“¢ Peace, be still, let us be silent in the presence of such power!” 

And yet, sir, as I listened to the glowing tones in which he 
carried out and filled up the ideas hinted at by the Orator of the 
Day, and pictured in words of powerful eloquence, the future 
position of Young America, I remembered an incident which 
occurred at Worcester, in this State. When at a certain Mass 
Convention, at that town, (I will not say of what party,) platoon 
after platoon in dark masses wheeled into view and wound among 
the hills, an insane man, at the windows of the Hospital in that 
place, carried away by the scene, shouted aloud, “ Attention, the 
whole universe! By kingdoms, right wheel!” The man was not 
so crazy, after all; he was merely indulging in a mesmeric pros- 
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pective view of Young America summoning the nations of the 
earth to wheel into the column of Freedom ! 

Surely we live in an age of progress. But a few years since, 
the sensitive nerves of some of my friends were somewhat dis- 
turbed, when in this very hall, a gentleman I was proud to call 
my friend, the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, gave as a sentiment, 
*¢ Our country, however bounded.” ‘To-day, when Young America 
has been pictured extending from pole to pole, and from one hem- 
isphere to another, we may venture to say, ‘ Our Country, with 
no boundaries at all!” 

But, I rose, Sir, with another theme upon my mind. I have 
often heard it remarked, what can you find new to say on the 
Fourth of July? Our Orator of to-day has pictured well the 
novelties of the future ;—but, Sir, let any one but turn to the 
annals of our country’s struggle for Independence, and he will 
find on every page some startling incident, full of matter for elo- 
quent description, and pregnant with lessons of future good. 
Let me allude to one, now in my remembrance, and which can 
easily be applied to the present occasion. 

We have listened with glowing hearts, to-day, as the Decla- 
ration of Independence was read. But it is not the only State 
Paper of those days which deserves immortality. ‘There was an- 
other somewhat earlier drawn. 

At the first outbreak of the struggle, when the voice of Patrick 
Henry had declared that the next breeze from the north would 
bring with it the clang of arms, the first blood of organized oppo- 
sition had been shed on Bunker Hill. The politicians of our 
_ country, assembled at Philadelphia, at once saw the necessity of 
spreading before the nations of the world, in a clear and states- 
manlike manner, the causes which justified us in drawing the 
sword and throwing away the scabbard. ‘This they did in a 
“¢ Manifesto,” which as a work of diplomatic excellence, equals 
any document ever written. This “‘ Manifesto,”’ Congress directed 
should be read at the head of the American Army, then encamped 
around Boston, which was then in a state of siege. 

The Connecticut troops, under Gen. Putnam, formed the left 
wing of the Army and occupied Prospect Hill. On a mild sum- 
mer’s afternoon, they were drawn up in a hollow square on the 
hill-side which sloped towards Boston. On their left smouldered 
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the smoking ruins of Charlestown, and there lay the Hill, still red 
with the blood of their countrymen. Before them was the be- 
sieged town, with the pent up soldiery of foreign power, and from 
the shipping in the harbor floated the hated ensigns of royalty. 
The ‘‘ Manifesto”? was read, and at its close the voice of the 
Chaplain rose in prayer, high and clear amid that kneeling host ; 
at its close the banners of Connecticut were unfurled, on one was 


- the motto, ‘ Qui transtulit, sustinet.”” He who has brought us 


thus far yet sustains us. On the other was inscribed, “ An 
appeal to Heaven!” And from that sunny hill-side the “ Amen” 
which went up to Heaven, found an appalled and answering echo 
even on the throne of Britain’s monarch. 

Let us apply the scene to this occasion. I congratulate you, 
Mr. Mayor, and fellow citizens, upon the presence, to-day, in this 
Hall, of so many representatives of the Army and Navy officers _ 
of our country. I do sincerely wish that there were more fre- 
quent opportunities for us, by such acts of civility, to testify to 
these gentlemen the estimation in which they are really held by 
their fellow citizens. We know that in foreign lands, wherever 
the beautiful flag of our country is carried, (and indeed Sir, it is 
the most beautiful flag which floats upon the breeze,) they repre- 
sent our country. And now that there is not a sea upon the 
whole face of the globe where American enterprise has not pene- 
trated, every where the American officer is respected and cher- 
ished as the fit representative of a nobly progressive people. 

I rejoice therefore, at the opportunity I now have, of assuring 
the gentlemen of the Army and Navy, that highly appreciated as 
they are abroad, they are equally so, at home, and that home 
is—the hearts of their countrymen. 

I give in conclusion— 


The Army and Navy—May the measures of the statesmen 
who manage our National Policy be such, that they can ever con- 
scienciously bear upon our flag the Connecticut motto, “* An 
appeal to Heaven!” 


* 
At the close of Mr. Park’s speech, Sailing Master, F. W. 
Moorzs, United States Navy, rose and said :— 
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Mr. Mayor,—After what has been said, I cannot remain 
silent. 


THE Mayor,— We shall be pleased to hear you, sir.” 


An action has been threatened against you, Sir, for calling on 
another, after the powerful effort of Mr. Everett, and if the sum 
had been settled, I have only to demand twenty to one, and the 
amount of my own claims would be established. 

But aside from that issue, and in view of the generous senti- 
ments which have fallen from the lips of my predecessor, I feel 
called upon, in behalf of the Navy, to respond. In doing this, I 
will detain you, fellow citizens, but a moment. The very kind 
remarks which have been offered, have inspired me with feelings 
which call up the recollection of the glorious signal, thrown out by 
Nelson at Trafalgar. You are aware, Sir, that upon that event- 
ful day, at the commencement of the battle, there was seen 
waving at the mast head of the Admiral’s ship, a flag upon which 
was inscribed the following words :—‘‘ England expects that this 
day every man will do his duty.” And, Sir, I hope—lI trust— 
that when the hour of trial comes, our country will proudly admit 
that we also shall have done our duty. 


The eleventh regular toast was, 


The Orator of the Day—His rapid review of the causes and 
results of our Independence, has served to kindle anew our uey- 
erence for our fathers, and our love for our common country. 


This was responded to by TimotHy BrerLow, Esq., the Orator, 
as follows :— 


Mr. Mayor anp GENTLEMEN,—I am grateful for the sentiment 
that has just been announced, and can but regret that my strength 
will not permit me to reply to the same in some adequate manner. 
Still it is well for us to be here to-day. So many interesting 
associations, connected with the origin and progress of the Revo- 
lution are attached to this Hall, that it is impossible for Ameri- 
cans to find a more fitting place wherein to celebrate this anni- 
versary. These walls have listened to the voices of Otis and 
Adams, of Hancock, Quincy and Warren, and they have thrown 
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back the shouts of indignant multitudes determined to be free. 
It would seem as if those voices still lingered along these walls, 
and speak to us to-day, informing us of our responsibility and 
duty. They tell us to preserve the principles transmitted to us, 
principles for which patriots have suffered. They remind us that 
*¢ Hternal vigilance is the price of liberty,” and, if we are faithless 
to our trust, we shall have to answer at the tribunal of history for 
having destroyed the hopes and happiness of millions. We well 
call this Hall the ‘* Cradle of Liberty,” but the cradle was rocked 
by the whirlwinds of the Revolution, and the child was the spirit 
of universal freedom. 

Our principles are finally destined to be every where triumphant. 
The time has been when the Roman Eagle made the earth to 
tremble as the victor legions swept along; but the time has come 
when the American Eagle is moving forward for the subjugation 
of the globe. Its progress is not marked by blood and devasta- 
tion, such as tracked the footsteps of an Alexander or a Gengis- 
khan, but by the spread of peaceful influences, and the triumph 
of happiness and prosperity. It brings joy in place of sorrow, 
and scatters light where darkness has prevailed. Let us look 
forward to the glad day, when the principles born in America shall 
extend throughout every nation and clime; aye, when like the 
eagle over yonder dial plate, they shall spread their wings over 
all time, and shall dedicate every hour and moment to the service 
of liberty. 

We recall to-day with grateful interest the sufferings and sac- 
rifices of our fathers, and the trials they endured in our behalf. 
Their virtues glow with brightest colors upon the canvas of his- 
tory, outvienmg the most brilliant examples ever afforded by 
Athens or Rome. Do you ask where is their monument? Look 
around you, for you behold it in the prosperity of America to-day. 
Their names are entwined, by the hands of patriotism, with the 
amaranth of immortality, and they are written upon every beau- 
tiful hill-side and every flourishing metropolis throughout the land. 
Though hidden from sight, their virtues still continue to speak to 
us, as these flowers will yet emit their fragrance even when dark- 
ness conceals them from view. 

Permit me to give, in conclusion, the folldarine sentiment :— 
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The Fathers of the Revolution—They dedicated America to 
Liberty, and gave their country to mankind. 
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The next toast was, 


The past Mayors of the City of Boston—We passed them, but 
never declined them. ‘They declined themselves. We hope they 
won’t decline now. 


The Hon. Jostan Quincy, Jr. responded in a brief and felici- 
tous speech, giving as a sentiment: 


Yankee Doodle—The true American march—proving that the 
regular step is not inconsistent with the most rapid progress. 


The next regular toast was, 


Kentucky.—Kentucky mourns her Clay, Massachusetts her 
Webster. To-day they bend together in reverence over the 
tombs of their illustrious sons. 


General Lesiiz Comps, of Lexington, Kentucky, responded 
to this sentiment in an eloquent manner. THis speech was greatly 
applauded, and it is much to be regretted that a more ample and 
accurate sketch of the same cannot be given. 

Mr. Mayor,—I am quite unexpectedly called upon to speak 
on this occasion. As the sentiment just announced declares, 
Kentucky mourns her Cuay, and Massachusetts her WEBSTER, 
- and on a day like this, the death of two such eminent statesmen is 
to be especially remembered and regretted. But no individual 
States can alone lament the loss of such men. ‘They lived for 
their country, and “their whole country,” and their death 
awaked one common feeling of sorrow in every State throughout 
the Union. 

Forty years ago I fought on the banks of the Maumee. At 
that time, no white settlements existed between the Mississippi 
and Lower Erie. Since then, Young America has advanced in a 
manner, and to an extent, to which the annals of mankind can 
afford no parallel. ‘The old horse-teams, with which our fathers 
were familiar, have been transplanted by the railroad cars; the 
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canoes and flat boats upon our great rivers have given place to 
the steamboats, which have well been denominated “ floating pal- 
aces.” So rapid and marvellous have been these changes, that I 
hardly dare to speak of the future; but this at least I will say, 
that the West will yet bind the Atlantic and Pacific together, and 
the Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico will be so intimately connected 
that no disunion-spirit can ever sunder the bonds that unite them. 
The Falls of Niagara will themselves give forth the music that 
celebrates this holy alhance. | 

I feel that the Union of these States is a matter of paramount 
importance. Nothing can be dearer to the heart of a patriot than 
this. I came to Boston with: a view partly to look after certain 
property which I own in this neighborhood. I possess some land 
in Massachusetts, and also in the States of Virginia and Louis- 
iana. I own a portion of Bunker Hill, as well as of Lexington and 
Concord ; besides this I share a part of the plains of Yorktown, 
and of the battle-field of New Orleans. This property, fellow 
citizens, 1 am proud of, nor, while I live, will I relinquish one 
iota of my claim. What my fathers gave me, I will deliver unim- 
paired to my sons. 

My own father fought under the banners of the Union. I 
come myself from Lexington, a place which was named after the 
famous battle-field in your own neighborhood. About the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, a company of pioneers, moving 
westward, paused at a certain place in Kentucky, which was then 
a wilderness, and determined there to make a settlement. Just 
after their arrival, and before they had given a name to the local- 
ity, news was brought to them of the contest at Lexington, and 
they at once named their new settlement, Lexington, in honor of 
the first great battle of the Revolution. Be assured that, whenever 
the name or fame of my country is in danger, I will gladly shoul- 
der my musket, and brave every peril in her behalf. No man 
can be called a patriot, who will not willingly contend, in every 
hour of danger, for his native land. We are the freemen of 
America; let us ever prove ourselves worthy of our noble 
ancestry ! 


The fourteenth regular sentiment, given by the Toast-Master, 
Was, 
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LouisianaWhilst we commemorate at the base of Bunker 
Hill the Independence to which the first battle led—we should not 
forget the consummate bravery and skill with which that Indepen- 
dence was defended in the LAST BATTLE on the Banks of the 
Mississippi. 


This was replied to by Hon. J. G. Sevier, of New Orleans. 
His speech was of a high order, being patriotic and able; but, as 
in the case of the preceding one, it is impossible to give more 
than a very imperfect sketch of the same. 


Mr. Mayor anp FELLow Crrizens,=~-I am proud to be here 
to-day. This hall is rendered eminently memorable by the scenes 
and occurrences of the Revolution, and every patriot must regard 
it as a great privilege to be here at this time. Your State is filled 
with places rendered illustrious in the great drama of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; and her name is forever honorable, because she 
can boast of Faneuil Hall, of Lexington, of Concord and Bunker 
Hill. 

In that last named battle ground of our history, I feel, and 
always shall feel, a great and growing interest. Both my father’s 
father, and my mother’s father, fought at Bunker Hill,—and this 
glorious recollection is to me more precious than all the treasures 
of wealth or laurels of fame. A friend and near neighbor of 
mine, Mr. Touro, contributed twenty thousand dollars towards 
completing the monument on yonder memorable heights,—and he 
showed, by this generous act, how liberal and patriotic a spirit 
beats in his bosom. I claim, as my friend from Kentucky also 
claims, an ownership in all the places in Massachusetts, rendered 
illustrious in our history. The memories and trials of the past 
are dear to me, and I take part in the holy recollections which 
this hall must mspire in every American heart. The sons of 
Louisiana are interested in the soil of Bunker Hill, as the citizens 
of Massachusetts are interested in the glorious memories that in- 
vest New Orleans. 

I have an undying regard for the union of these States, and so 
should every American patriot feel, throughout the land. The 
greatness of our country has been achieved, and it can only be 
preserved, by defending, at every hazard, our Federal Union. 
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This result can be attained only by remaining true to the com- 
promises of the Constitution, for which your eloquent WEBSTER 
labored so manfully and well. Adhere to those compromises, and 
the greatness of America will be transmitted from age to age; 
forsake them, and our fathers will have both struggled and suf- 
fered in vain. 

In the name of my own State, I tender to the citizens of Boston 
the right hand of fellowship on this day of mutual remembrance. 
May the time never come when the men of Boston and New Or- 
leans shall not glory in the same memories, and look forward to 
the same hopes. 


The next toast was, 


Lilincis—We are proud to recognize among her people the 
signs of industry, enterprise and thrift, which indicate their New 
England origin. 


Which was responded to, in a felicitous speech, by Col. 8. Par- 
SONS, one of the Governor’s Aids, of Illinois, who gave, as a sen- 
timent, 


Boston, the City of the Pilgrims—The honor, intelligence, 
industry and liberality of her citizens, the ability and integrity of 
those who have administered her government, her benevolent 
institutions and her public schools, have given her an influence 
which is as extensive as the glory and renown of her immortal 
founders. 


The following toast was offered by the Mayor, and was re- 
ceived with great applause. It was immediately telegraphed to 
Portsmouth. 


Boston and Portsmouth—The electric chain of communication 
which now unites them is but a type of the living sympathy which 
bound them together in the days which “ tried men’s souls.” 


The seventeenth regular toast was, 


The Superintendent of our Publie Schools—The munificence 
of the City has amply enriched his beshopric. Though no Apos- 
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tolic hands may have rested upon his head, the nobleness of his 
work has consecrated him, and the hopes and affections of his 
fellow citizens have been laid heavily upon him. 


Natuan BisHop, Esq., in response, said, 


Mr. CHAIRMAN,—One of the Marshals suggested to me, a few 
moments ago, that I should be called upon to speak in behalf of 
the children in the Public Schools. 

Fortunately for me, Sir, this office has already been perform- 
ed. ‘The children have spoken for themselves in the spirit- 
stirring songs whose melodies, still lingering in our ears, have 
mingled with the services of the day. ‘Their voices, more inspir- 
ing than the tones of the most gifted orator, have awakened 
heart-felt joy in the listening multitude assembled in yonder 
church to commemorate this eventful day in our history. 

But I must not say more, for I would not efface, in any degree, 
the delightful impressions which their sweet music has left upon 
us all. In closing, I offer the following sentiment :— 


The Children of Boston—May the boys become wiser and 
better men than their fathers—and the girls grow up to be— 
just like ther mothers. 


The eighteenth regular toast was as follows :— 


The City of Charlestown—lt has its historian and its monu- 
ment.—We should like to hear Mair (Mayor) of them. 


Hon. R. Frornmenam, Jr., Mayor of Charlestown, responded 
to this sentiment in a short speech. 


The memory of Daniel Webster. 


In connection with this sentiment, which was drank standmg 
and in silence, the following lines were read :— 


“ A power has passed away from earth 
To breathless nature’s dark abyss, 
But when the mighty pass away, 
What is it more than this— 
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That man, who from his God came forth, 
To God again does now return ; 

Such ebb and flow must ever be, 

Then wherefore should we mourn.” 


The next regular toast, given by Mr. Sampson, was, 


The Common Council of the City of Boston—Its line of dis- 
tinguished Presidents is still unbroken. 


Henry J. GARDNER, Esq., replied, saying, that at this late hour 
of the afternoon, after the audience had been instructed and de- 
lighted by the unusual display of eloquence and talent, unusual 
even in old Faneuil Hall, and on the Fourth of July, his remarks 
would be brief and hasty. 

He said, it was well periodically to look back to the day when 
our forefathers, here within the limits of Massachusetts, on the 
evening of the 21st December, 1630, prepared and signed the 
first pure manifesto of equal political and social rights the world 
had ever seen. And to remember, also, their later, but if possi- 
ble more important, declaration of principles, in 1776, which 
ranged us among the nations of the earth, on the priceless plat- 
form of individual equality. We did not realize as we should the 
foresight, daring and self denial of those men who flung to the 
breeze, in defiance of the mightiest empire of the old world, the 
broad banner of liberty and equality—a banner that is destined, 
yet, with the blessing of Heaven, to see, all the world over, kin- 
dred principles and rights crush the sceptres of despotism, and 
break the bondage of superstition and ignorance. 

But although we ought to, and justly did, rejoice, it was still 
rejoicing accompanied with responsibilities and duties, as stern 
and real as those our fathers partook of and accomplished. It 
was our duty to cherish, extend and strengthen what they, amid 
trial, suffermg and self denial, planted. They declared princi- 
ples—it is ours, to some extent, to carry them into practice ;— 
they made prophetical promises for the future, and it falls to our 
lot to redeem them. Should we fail—or even falter—the heredi- 
tary autocrats of the old world would hail it with exultant rejoic- 


ings, and constitutional liberty and the rights of humanity, like 
10 
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Isaac of old, would lie bound and helpless on the altar of 
sacrifice. 

Mr. GARDNER expressed his unwillingness longer to detain the 
assembly, and concluded by offering as a sentiment, 


The true idea of a nation—Individual equality, guarded and 
restrained by universal education. 


Mr. GARDNER then proposed, 


The Chief Marshal of the Day—Though not a martial man, 
he knows how to marshal men. 


This sentiment was responded to, in a happy manner, by 
GrorGE R. Sampson, Esq., who offered in conclusion, as a senti- 
ment, 


Young America—While rushing on, with hot haste, to the 
future, let her not forget there are lessons of wisdom in the past. 


The next regular toast was, 


The Chaplain of the Day—The voice of prayer was raised by 


our fathers in the hour of peril, let it never be silent in the period 
of our country’s prosperity and greatness. 


The Rev. JosepH CuMMINGS replied. 
The next toast was, 


The Reader of the Declaration of Independence—He is 
always a welcome guest at our civic feast, on the Fourth of July, 
who has read to us again the immortal charter of American 
Liberty. ‘ 


This was responded to by, A. O. ALLEN, Esq., as follows : 
Mr. CHarrMAN,—At this late hour, and when so much has 


been said appropriate to the occasion, and worthy of the reputa- 
tions of the distinguished gentlemen to whom we have listened 
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this afternoon with more than pleasure, I will not detain you 
longer, or attempt more than merely to offer a sentiment; and 
therefore I would give: 
4 
The Patriots of our Revolution—Illustrious as, but more for- 
tunate than, the Hampdens and the Sidneys; for they found what 
the latter vainly sought, by the sword the repose of liberty. 


Alderman James Wurtine offered the following: 


_ Lhe Union-—It was secured by the sufferings of our fathers ; 
it must be preserved by the patriotism of their sons, despite the 
disunionists of the South and the fanatics of the North. 


Col. Ropert CowDIn proposed: 

The Municipal Government ef the City of Boston—May the 
good feeling extended to our volunteer militia by them be appre- 
ciated by their united and hearty support in sustaining the laws, 
whether acting in a civil or military capacity. 


Otis KimBatu, Esq. gave: 


Independence Day—The altar on which all differences of polit- 
ical opinion are annually laid aside, and at which renewed prom- 
ises are made to the Constitution and devotion to the Union. 


The following volunteer toasts were read : 


Tennessee—The Sixteenth Star in our Union. None shall 
question her patriotism while the name of Jackson is remembered. 


Education—Recognized by our Pilgrim Fathers as the only 
safe basis of popular liberty; let us evince our respect for their 
memories, by an equal zeal for the dissemination of sound learn- 
ing among the people. 


England—Next to the name and fame of our own country, 
we cherish those of England. Our mission is the same, to extend 
constitutional liberty throughout the world. 


The Constitutional Convention— 


“ Some said let’s have it; others said no ; 
Some said it might do good; others, not so.” 


The City of Iynn—Its fame shall last through all (aw/) time. 
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The following letters were received by the Committee of Ar- 
rangements :— 


” 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


EXx&EcuTIvVE DEPARTMENT, 
Council Chamber, June 27th, 1858. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your obliging invitation to participate with the City Government 
of Boston in their celebration of the approaching anniversary of 
American Independence. 

I regret that the celebration of the day by the Municipal Au- 
thorities of my own city, and the paramount claim which they 
make upon my official presence among them on that occasion, 
must deprive me of the pleasure which I should otherwise derive 
from placing myself under the patriotic influences and inspiriting 
associations of the “ Old South” and ‘“ Faneuil Hall.” 


I am, with great respect, Gentlemen, 
Your obliged friend and fellow citizen, 
JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 


To Messrs. Benjamin Seaver, James Whiting, Peter C. Jones, 
George W. Warren, Robert Cowdin, Committee, &c. &e. 


Boston, July 1, 1858. 


GENTLEMEN,—I thank you for your obliging invitation for the 
Ath inst. I regret extremely that it is not in my power to accept 
it, and thus to renew the pleasure which I have so often enjoyed 
in dining with the City Council in Faneuil Hall on that honored 
anniversary. 

Seventy-seven years have passed since the Declaration was 
adopted which made the Fourth of July forever memorable in the 
annals of civil liberty. Every one of those years has teemed 
with blessings to our country and to mankind, and no one can con- 
template their aggregate harvest without admiration and aston- 
ishment, 
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Among the most agreeable results of this lapse of time, has 
been the gradual abatement,—may I not say, the almost com- 
plete extinction,—of those feelings of bitter animosity and re- 
sentment toward the mother country, which were so naturally 
engendered by our long struggle for independence. 

It was not a little edifying, certainly, at your recent railroad 
jubilee, to find the reappearance of the British red coats in our 
streets, hailed and greeted with as much cordiality as if they had 
never been associated with the arbitrary measures of Lord North 
and Governor Gage. 

Our sister city of New York exhibits at this moment the not 
less striking, or less gratifying spectacle of a Board of British 
Commissioners, of the highest rank, accomplishment and science, 
coming over in her Majesty’s frigate Leander, to take part in the 
inauguration of a Yankee crystal palace! Our fathers of 1776 
would as soon have looked to see a revival of Leander swimming 
across the Hellespont. 

It may be, indeed, that the Hellespont will still prove to be 
the destination of this gallant frigate, and, in that case, I doubt 
not that many of us will be ready to say, “Good luck go with 
her.” Such would certainly be the sentiment of our adventurous 
fishermen, who desire to have their dines unmolested in the Bay 
of Fundy. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to conclude this somewhat desultory 
note by proposing as a sentiment for the occasion— 


Our Country—May her only contention or rivalry with Great 
Britain hereafter be,—which shall do most towards promoting the 
progress of art and science, and which shall most effectively ad- 
vance the peace, prosperity and freedom of the human family. 


Believe me, gentlemen, 
Very faithfully yours, 
ROB’T C. WINTHROP. 


Hon. B. Seaver, James Whiting, P. C. Jones, George W. 
Warren, Robert Cowdin, Committee, ec. 
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Boston, July 1, 1853. 


Dear S1r,—It will not be in my power to unite with the City 
Council of Boston in the approaching celebration of our national 
anniversary ; but I beg to assure you that I am not insensible to 
the honor of their invitation. 

The day itself comes full of quickening suggestions, which can 
need no prompting from me. And yet, with your permission, I 
would gladly endeavor to associate at this time one special aspira- 
tion with the general gladness. Allow me to propose the follow- 
ing toast :— 

The Railroad from the Atlantic to the Pacific—Traversing a 
whole continent, and binding together two oceans, this mighty 
thoroughfare, when completed, will mark an epoch of human pro- 


gress second only to that of our Declaration of Independence. 
May the day soon come. 


Believe me, dear sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


Hon. Benj. Seaver, Mayor, &c. &c. &c. 


MILITARY: ESCORT. 
Under the command of CoLoNEL Ropert CowpIn. 


Co. B, Light Dragoons, . . . . Capt. Isaac Hull Wright. 
BOSTON BRASS BAND. 


Co. C, Washington Artillery, . . . Capt. W. W. Bullock. 
Co. G, Bay State Artillery, . . . Capt. M. A. McCafferty. 
Co. EH, American Artillery, . . . Capt. D. A. Granger. 
Co. B, Columbian Artillery, . . . Capt. Thomas Cass. 

Co. H, Webster Artillery, . . . . Capt. EK. W. Hincks. 
Co. D, Roxbury Artillery,. . . . Capt. I. S. Burrill. 

Co. A, Boston Artillery, . . . . Capt. Thomas H. Evans. 


Order of Sevvices 


AT THE 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH 


BEFORE THE 


Gilry COUNCIL OF BOSTON, 


ON THE 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 


almerican Dudeosnbenes, 
JULY 4th, 1853. 


I. VOLUNTARY BY THE BRASS BAND. 


II. CHANT. 
1. Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle? Or who shall rest upon Thy 
holy hill? 
2. Even he that leadeth an uncorrupted life, and doeth the thing which is right, 
and speaketh the truth from his heart. 


3. He that hath used no deceit in his tongue, nor done evil to his neighbor ; 
and hath not slandered his neighbor. 


4. He that sitteth not by himself, but is lowly in his own eyes; and maketh 
much of them that fear the Lord. 


5. He that promiseth to his neighbor, and disappointeth not, even though it 
were to his own hindrance. 


6. He that hath not given his money upon usury, nor taken reward against the 
innocent. 


7. Whoso doeth these things, shall never fall. Amen. Amen. 


Ill. PRAYER, 
BY REV. JOSEPH CUMMINGS. 


IV. SONG—“* THE UNION.” 


A song for our banner, the watchword recall, 

Which gave the Republic her station, 

“ United we stand, divided we fall !” 

It made and preserved us a nation. 
The Union of lakes, the Union of lands, 
The Union of hearts, the Union of hands, 
And the Frac or our Unron forever. 


What God in his infinite wisdom has joined, 
And armed with Republican thunder, 
Not all earth’s despots, or factions combined, 
Have the power to sever or sunder. 
The Union of lakes, the Union of lands, 
The Union of hearts, the Union of hands, 
And the FuaG OF ouR UNION forever, 
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V. READING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
BY A. 0. ALLEN, ESQ. 


VI. HYMN—“‘NATIONAL GRATITUDE.” 


Let every heart rejoice and sing, 
Let choral anthems rise ; 

Ye rev’rend men and children, bring 
To God your sacrifice ; 

For He is good, the Lord is good, 
And kind are alJ his ways; 

With songs and honors sounding loud, 
The Lord Jehovah praise. 

While the rocks and the rills, 
While the vales and the hills, 

One glorious anthem raise, 
Let each prolong the grateful song, 

And the God of our fathers praise. 


He bids the sun to rise and set ; 
In heaven His power is known; 
And earth, subdued to Him, shall yet 
Bow low before His throne ; 
For He is good, &c. 


VIL ORATION, 
BY TIMOTHY BIGELOW, ESQ. 


Vill ANTHEM—* MIGHTY JEHOVAH.” 


Mighty Jehovah ! accept our praises. 

God, our Father, O hear us in mercy ! 

Unto Thee we offer thanksgiving and praise, 
For Thy goodness and kindness to Thy people; 
For Thy ever abounding mercies, 

We now offer Thee our thanks, O God! 
This day a nation praises Thee! 

Praise be to Thee! O God! 

Thanks to Thee! thanks be to Thee, O God! 
O be joyful in God, for this day, 

Sing praises to His name, and rejoice! 

O rejoice in the birth day of Freedom ! 


Give thanks, and praise the Lord. 

O sing praises to His holy name, 

And rejoice in His mercy, 

Sing to Him with the lute and harp, 
Call upon His name, and rejoice in Him, 
With thanksgiving and with gladness. 
O sing praises unto our Father, 

O sing and praise His holy name. 

O be joyful iu the Lord, 

Sing praises unto Him, ye nations, 
Sing, rejoice and bless His holy name, 
Sing praises to His name. 


IX. BENEDICTION. 


The Music was performed by a Choir selected from the Public Schools, under 
the direction of L. H, Sourmarp, Esq. 
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Attest: S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 


REPORTS. 


Lo the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
Boston. 


JAIL. 


The Inspectors of Prisons visited the Jail on the 
16th day of July, and inspected every part of the same 
and its dependencies. ‘They examined every prisoner 
separately to learn any cause of complaint existing in 
the Prison: but only one complaint was made, and that 
was of trifling importance, and so little likely to recur, 
that it was not investigated. They put such questions 
as seemed necessary, to the officers, and have received 
from the Deputy Gaoler the return required by law. 


HEALTH. 


The health of the prisoners since the last inspection 
has been generally good. ‘The cases of sickness have 
in almost every instance originated in causes existing — 
before commitment. The requisitions of law as to beds, 
bedding, fuel, drying of clothes and water for drinking, 
appear to have been complied with. Dr. Clark is the 
attending Physician, who never neglects a duty, 
and whose professional skill is well known. The 
United States prisoners are attended by Dr. Townsend. 
‘The amount of food required by individuals is very dif- 
ferent, and as there is a continued change of prisoners 
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in a jail, itis not easy to ascertain, where an extra 
allowance is necessary. But the complaints of want of 
sufficient food, which are for this reason usual in jails, 
were not made at this inspection. ‘The temperature 
was cool and comfortable at this time of the year. 
Double windows will be wanted in the winter. 


CLEANLINESS. 

The Prison was neat, clean and in good order. The 

provisions of law respecting buckets, covers, vaults, 

shaving and washing seem to have been complied with. 

The whitewashing and cleaning are done in summer 
oftener than the law requires. 


DISCIPLINE. 


The construction of the building allows of a more 
perfect discipline than was possible in the former build- 
ing, and the evils noticed in the reports made before its 
erection have been remedied, so that there can be no 
breach of the regulations concerning classification. 


EMPLOYMENT AND IMPROVEMENT. 


Where the time of imprisonment is generally so 
short, no employment can be usefully furnished, nor 
can any religious instruction be given with much effect. 
Bibles continue to be furnished in every cell, and Cler- 
oymen may have access as the law requires. They 
receive visits occasionally from Rev. Louis Dwight and. 
Charles Spear, and sometimes a temperance lecture 


from J. C. Clure. 


At the time of inspection in December last, there 
were in Jail: 


Males, - - - - - “ 124 
Females, - - - - - - 16——140 
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Criminals, - - - - - 112 
Witnesses, - - > - - 22 
Debtors, - - - - “ . 6—-—140 
Committed since, - - - - 4276 
Criminals, - - ” - - 93730 
Witnesses, - - - Tin, 165 
Debtors, - - - - - 381—4276 
Males, - - ° - - - 93930 
Females, - - - - - - 746—4276 


The commitments by order of Court have been for 
the following offences, viz : 


Ome the Oo wr © 


Assault, . - - - ets Es) pee, - 312 
Adultery, - - - - - - 4 i) 
Arson, - - - - - - - 9) 
Breaking and entering, - Me ee “ 33 
Bigamy, - - ° - . - - t 
Criminal trespass, - - = - - 16 
Contempt of Court, = - . - - - 3 
Making and passing counterfeit money, - 15 
Cheating by false pretences, =Nts mtd o 6 
Concealing the birth of bastard infant, - 1 
Drunkenness, - - - - - - 700 
Disturbing Peace, - - - - - 11 
Deserting a vessel, - - - - - 
Escape from Deer Island, = - - - - 

Escape from House of Correction, - - 
Forgery, - - - z ‘ ‘ P 

Fast Driving in street, - - - - 
Gaming, ~ - - = ~ 
Keeping house of il fame, - - - - 1 
Illegal voting, - ~ - - ~ - 
Insanity, - - - - - - - 
Indecent exposure of Person, - --" 
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Keeping disorderly house, - - - - 18 
Larceny, - - - - - - - 400 
Murder, - - - * - ~ - 8 
Manslaughter, - - - - - - 1 
Malicious mischief, : “ - Yipee - 9 
Night walking, - - - - - - 2 
Obstructing sidewalk, - - - - - 1 
Perjury, - . - 2 “ E 2 5 
Robbery, - : cS : : : 10 
Receiving stolen goods, - - - - 10 
Rape, - = - . . - 1 
Crime against nature - ~ - - - - 1 
Selling liquor, = “ - - - - 4 
Selling lottery tickets, - ~ - * - 7 
Smoking in streets, - 7 » - - 3 
Stubborn Child, - ~ ” " - - 1 
Riotidas - 4 g E £ - - 9 
Rescuing prisoners, - - ~ - - mie 
Attempt to extort money, - - - - 9) 
Abduction, - - - - - - g 
Not paying railroad fares, = - - 7 1 
Debtors, - - - ” - - » 381 
Witnesses, including United States, ° - 165 
Committed by Constables, Police Officers and 

Watchmen, for examination for various of- 

fences, - - ” . - - - 2086 

4276 

At time of Inspection there were in Jail: 
Males, - - - - - “ 86 
Females, - - ~ - ; - 16—102 
Criminals, = “ . . 5 - 96 
Witnesses, - - - - - - 3 


' 

1 

1 

1 

‘ 

A] 
[ 
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—) 
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Debtors, 
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There have been committed since the last Inspection, 


for non-payment of Fines and Costs, - 694 
Of which number there have been discharged by 
Police Court, - 7 : ” - 422 
Paid Fines and Costs, - ” - - 246 
Remaining, - ali) tn ~ - 26—694 


NAMES OF PERSONS DISCHARGED BY POLICE COURT. 


Joseph Aplen, Richard F. Kenny, Cornelius Sullivan, 
Cornelius Cronan, John McDonald, Michael McLaugh- 
lin, Charles Mullen, John McCarty, Margaret Marshal, 
John McCarty, John L. Frye, Jeremiah Sullivan, Han- 
nah Mossley, James Winn, Benjamin Wilkinson, Ed- 
ward Grady, Catharine McDonald, James Dyer, Edward 
Fanning, James Greer, John Cummings, John Saakan, 
Michael Welch, John Bridgway, James McElroy, James 
Cloney, George W. Sears, Michael Fitzgerald, William 
Coleman, James McGuire, Wm. Isaacs, Joseph Mathews, 
Michael Quinn, Michael Finnemore, Patrick McCarty, 
Catharine Desmond, Caleb B. Munroe, Bridget Conlan, 
Philip O’Neil, Edward Harney, Thos. McBride, alias 
O’Brien, William Norton, Henry Ulbridge, Anthony 
Mclntire, Mary Parks, Henry Lloyd, Francis Nowlan, 
Edward Robinson, Thomas Smith, George W. Sears, 
Susan Smith, Thomas Murphy, Ann Ferguson, John 
McCarty, Michael Scannel, Barney Conley, Michael 
McCarty, John Mahoney, Mary McCarty, David Savage, 
Mary McDonald, Michael Foley, John Parker, John 
Harkin, Samuel Thompson, William R. Miller, Thomas 
Perry, Daniel Hallahan, Mary J. Fletcher, Michael 
Welch, Bridget Condon, James Riley, Daniel Donahoe, 
Christena Morse, Elizabeth Collins, Charles Mellen, 
Charles Walker, Elizabeth Thompson, Margaret Me- 
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range, Sarah McGinnis, Michael Mannahan, James 
Murray, Margaret Lynn, John Scholley, Zimri Lue, 
Daniel Lougee, Mary Currier, Catharine O’Brien, Ann 
McNorton, Daniel Ragan, Ann Hughes, George A. 
Downey, Michael Healey, Ellen Coughlin, Michael 
Forest, Roger O’Conner, John Barry, Robert Casey, 
Francis Miller, Catharine Glynn, Nicholas Comerford, 
Margaret Crowley, Edward Cahill, Mary J. Clements, 
James Bryant, James McNamara, John McNamara, 
Ann Wheeler, Hugh Cunningham, Geo. Lynch, Mary 
Bulger, William Dugan, Thomas Jones, Mary McClus- 
key, Peter Green, Henry Murray, Catharine McDonald, 
Mary Donnovan, Mary M. Andrews, John Mulcahy, 
Julia Fagan, Mary Doherty, George Fagan, Daniel 
Donnelly, John Buckley, Edmund Dolan, John Rine, 
Dennis O’Brien,-Wm. Leary, Edward Larkin, John 
Murrigan, Michael Murphy, John Murphy, William 
Buchanan, Edward J. Gleason, Bridget Harney, Ann 
Curry, Wm. H. Yates, Michael McGrath, Mary Scott, 
James Hammel, Nancy McNulty, Ellen Lannan, Mar- 
garet Shaw, Edward Duffy, Joseph White, Michael 
Murphy, Edward Lanningdale, John M. Tucker, Eliza 
J. Johnson, Francis Gordon, James White, Wm. Brown, 
Patrick Megan, John Kelly, John Harper, Timothy 
Cashman, Eunice Brown, Dennis McAvena, Catharine 
O’Donald, Frank Sawtell, Timothy O’Brien, William 
McLaughlin, Michael McCorven, Michael Healey, Pat- 
rick Sullivan, George Holton, David Collins, Leonard 
Bond, John Crawley, Michael Clancy, Edward Camp- 
beli, Dennis Marcy, John Finnegan, Samuel Hastings, 
Catharine Bradley, Margaret Flanley, Daniel Grant, 
Sandy McDonald, Dennis Boyle, Daniel Sullivan, Abra- 
ham Lovett, Phillip Dailey, Edward Lunt, Mary Ann 
Rogers, Bridget Burns, Joseph Waterhouse, Margaret 
McLaughlin, Mary Seward, Mary Carlton, Wm. O’Brien, 
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Edwin Hood, Thomas Cruft, Michael Sullivan, W. 
Williams, Henry Owen, Mary Parks, alias E. Curtis, 
James Duncan, George Richner, John Harris, William 
Quinn, Catharine Kelly, Jeremiah Wholey, Barney 
Nolan, Patrick Mooney, John Welch, Thomas Davis, 
Ellen Carey, James Robinson, Samuel Williams, Cath. 
Guthrie, Ann McGuire, Michael Downie, James Briggs, 
Mary McCarty, Thomas White, John Chambers, Mary 
McLaughlin, Hannah Kenney, Rebecca Smith, Mar- 
garet Kennedy, Theopilus Walker, Chas. Tornis, John 
McCarty, James O. H. Thompson, Ellen Rooney, Ann 
Gardner, Peter Hunt, James McReady, John Springer, 
John Skilley, Nancy Murphy, Richard Kearney, David 
McDonald, David Barry, Thomas Quigley, John Ragin, 
John Smith, Mary Cummings, Abraham Lovett, Ann 
McDermot, Catharine Leary, John McCown, Johanna 
Donnovan, Christopher Hudson, Eliza Clemens, Peter 
Green, Thomas Farrin, Michael, Haley, John Clough, 
Robert McMullen, Thomas Bingham, John Connelly, 
Elizabeth Barnes, Patrick Higgins, Owen O’Rafferty, 
Ann Murray, Ellen Boyce, Michael Regan, Johanna 
O'Leary, John Brown, John A. Devine, Wm. Hoffran, 
Mary Hogan, Jeremiah Lynch, Wm. Kelly, Mary Ann 
Maxwell, Bridget Donnelly, Joshua Austin, John Hick- 
ey, Francis Mitchell, Thomas Williams, Peter Scott, 
Mary Jones, George Wilson, Robert Patterson, James 
Robinson, John Harkin, Daniel Murray, Thomas 
Barnacle, Dennis O’Brien, Ellen Casey, John Hargrave, 
Charles McCarty, Samuel Barnes, Ann Bruthreake, 
Wm. Flood, Thomas Power, Michael O’ Neil, Catharine 
O'Driscoll, Lewis A. Brown, Robert Casey, Caroline 
Douglas, James Larkin, Robert Patterson, Joseph King, 
Jeremiah Crawley, Mary Nichols, John Crowley, John 
L. Scanlan, John Sandborn, John Perry, Benjamin 'T. 
Markely, Michael Doyle, Michael Regan, Robert Cum- 
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mings, David Williams, Eliza T. Clark, Michael Shan- 
non, Michael McCarty, Jane Tyler, John Brown, Patrick 
Callahan, George Evans, Clarrissa A. Clark, Daniel 
Murray, James Ryan, Michael Cavanaugh, Asa O. Wood 
Ann Wheeler, Mary Coleman, Catharine Carney, Mary 
More, Edward Lambert, John Clark, Peter White, John 
Sullivan, Catharine Donnovan, Barney McCann, Patrick 
Lawless, Wm. Young, Wm. T. Miles, Elizabeth Far- 
rington, Margaret Fisher, Charles Atwood, Mary Wil- 
son, Ann Delaney, Mary A. Cunningham, Cornelius 
Mahan, alias John Carney, Thomas Flynn, John Har- 
kins, Wm. Hull, Elizabeth Burns, James S. Carlton, 
John Higgins, Michael O’Brien, Margaret McCarty, 
Catharine Toomey, James Flanigan, Wm. Swank, John 
Smith, Charles L. Redding, Sarah Kelsey, Wm. Tate, 
alias John Tape, David MclIlhenny, Wm. MclIlhenny, 
John Collins, Wm. Sanford, Roger Dolan, Robert Kane, 
Francis Garrigan, Edward Carlan,. Wm. Howard, alias 
Smith, Michael Haley, Michael Cunningham, Owen 
McDonald, Robert Bruce, Sarah Gahegan, Eliza Bruce, 
Cath. Hargan, Michael Duyre, John Neagle, Jos. Burke, 
James Holland, Catharine Muldoon, John Foley, John 
Burns, James Dempsey, Joseph Hanson, Ellen Morrow, 
Thomas Moore, Edward Kennedy, Samuel Fox, Maurice 
Hill, Een Potts, Amos Sampson, Thomas Murphy, 
Patrick Dwyer, Catharine O’Donnell, John Dailey, alias 
Crowell, John Graham, alias John Dillon, Thomas 
Malone, John Brown, 'Thomas R. Spear, Mary Nernay, 
Francis Judkins, Wm. Doolittle, Wm. McDonald, Pat- 
rick Maher, Thos. Flanning, Wm. Hussley, Rosa O’ Brien 
Michael Brown, Patrick Mooney, Daniel Reed, Thomas 
Grady, Samuel E. Bryant, James Logan, Michael Duyre, 
Edward Ryan, Ann Ruby, George Rubie, Rufus Har- 
rington, Mary Kirley, John Sullivan, John Kelly, James 
Holland, Wm. Moore, Lawrence Regan, Robt. Gardner, 
John Haley, Peter Manning. 
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There have been no escapes. 

‘Christopher Twombly, committed by the Police Court, 
May 12th, on a charge of being a Common Drunkard, 
died May 3d, of delirium tremens and typhoid fever, 
according to the verdict of a Coroner’s Jury. 


Ul 


BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


The Inspectors of Prisons, visited the Boston Luna- 
tic Hospital, on the 11th day of July, and inspected 
every part of the buildings ahd grounds, and saw all 
the patients. No examination can be made by inquir- 
ies put to the patients. Any general attempt to do this, 
would produce great excitement, and do much harm. 
And if in two or three instances, reliance could really 
be placed upon the answers, yet it would be difficult to 
ascertain certainly that this was the case. Such ques- 
tions as seemed necessary, were put to the Superintend- 
ent and persons in charge of the several wards, and 
satisfactory answers were received. 

The wards were clean and in good order, and the 
patients as well clothed and in as good condition as 
could be expected, and the provisions of law for the 
preservation of health and cleanliness, appeared to have 
been complied with, as far as they could be in a Luna- 
tic Hospital. The patients appeared to be more quiet, 
and in better health and spirits than usual. A great 
part of them were out on the grounds, and a number 
were employed in useful occupations. 
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It appears by the return of the Superintendent, that 
since the last inspection the general health of the in- 
mates had been good considering the crowded state of 
the house, and he stated verbally, that in the more 
severe cases, the paroxysms appeared to assume a mild- 
er form, so that he was able to keep patients in the 
principal building in cases in which formerly it was 
necessary to send them to the Cottage. The patients 
appeared to the Inspectors to be more quiet and com- 
fortable and in better spirits than usual, although their 
observation would not authorize them to give any opin- 
ion concerning the permanence of this improvement. 

The Superintendent has made the return required by 
law. Number remaining at last Inspection, 


Males, - - - - - 109 
Females, - - - - - 137——246 
Committed since, 
Males, - - - - “ - 20 
Females, - - . - - - 5——25 
| 271 
Discharged—Recovered, 
Males, Shi Tuas - - - = 9 
Females, - - - - - - 3 
Eloped, 
Males, - - - - - 2 
Females, - . - - - - 0 
Died, 
Males, - - - - “ - 9 
Females, - - - : - | ——24 


Remaining at time of inspection, 
Males, - - - : . ~ 109 
Females, - - . - - - 138——247 
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ADMISSIONS AND DISCHARGES. 


Admitted, Discharged. Average. 
December, 1 0 247 
January, 7 2 252 
February, 3 3 202 
March, eg Ssh 3 250 
April, | 3 8 245 
May, 6 4 247 
June, 4 3 248 
July, 0 1 247 

CAUSES OF DEATH. 

Consumption, - - . . ~ 5) 
Disease of Brain, - - - - 2 
Debauchery, - - “ - : 1 
Epilepsy, - - Say aee - - 1 
Accidental Drowning, - - - - 1——10 


NAMES OF DECEASED. 


Nicholas Flu, William Dystill, George Norton, 
(colored,) Michael Brady, Francis A. Gordon, Daniel 
Carroll, Ellen Leary, John Leary, Joseph W. Lewis 
and Frederick Furber. 
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HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


The Inspectors of Prisons visited the House of Cor- 
rection on the thirteenth day of July, and inspected the 
Prison with all its cells, workshops, hospital, kitchen, 
bakery, yards and grounds, and examined the clothing 
of the prisoners. ‘They also inquired of each prisoner 
if he had any cause of complaint, and put such inter- 
rogatories, as seemed necessary to the Master and offi- 
cers. No complaint was made, which seemed to re- 
quire examination by the Inspectors. The prisoners 
generally appeared to be satisfied with their treatment. 


HEALTH. 


General good health has prevailed since the last in- 
spection. ‘The provisions of law respecting beds, bed- 
ding, drying clothes and water for drinking, seem to 
have been complied with. The rations are the same as 
before. The average number of persons prevented 
each day from working, has been—Males 6%, Females 
6%. 

On the day of inspection the number sick was, 
Males, - - - - - - 8 
Females, ' - - - - - - 9——177 


The diseases were, 


Insanity, - - - - : 5 
Consumption, - - - - - i 
Jaundice, - - - - - 1 
Delirium Tremens,_— - . - - 3 
Dysentery, - - . ; - 1 
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Diarrhcea, - ~ - ” - 2 
Nursing, - 5 - : - 1 
Scrofula, - - - - - h 
Rheumatism, - ~ - - - 1 
Childbirth, - - - - ~ 1——17 


The cells, passages, kitchens, store-rooms, hospital 
and chapel were perfectly neat and in good order. The 
provisions of law respecting vaults, buckets, covers, 
whitewashing, washing, shirting and shaving, appear to 
have been complied with. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


The prisoners in confinement since the last inspec- 
tion have been employed as follows: 


MALES. 
Under contract with Josiah Hayden, making 
axles, brass bands, &c., - - - 85 
Under contract with S. C. Demerest, casting and 
finishing trunk nails, &c., - - - 65 
Under contract to P. & 'T. Hayden, making 
buckles, stirrups, &c., —- - - - 59 
Under contract to W. 8. & J. C. Arms, making 
port monaies, - - - - - 25 
On oakum blocks, - ~ - - - 42 
Lumpers in yard and garden,_~ - - - 30 
Tailors, - - - - - - - 14 
Shoemakers, - - - - - ~ 6 
Carpenters, - - - ~ - - 8 
Painters, - - - - - » 3 
Tinsmiths, - - - - - - 1 
- Bakers, ~ - - - - - i) 
Whitewashers, - - - - - - 4 
Barber, ~ =, 089 - - - 1 
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Prison sweeps, - - - - - 4 
Hostler and gateman, “ ~ - . 2 
Nurses, - ~ . - 2 “ ” % 
Invalids, = . - « - - 6 
Sick, - - - - - - - 15 
Sundries, » - - * : - 5 
Total, 382 
FEMALES. 

Under contract with W. 8. & J. C. Arms, 
making port monaies, = - - - - 70 
Making sale shirts, &c., - - ~ - 36 
Making prison clothing, - “ - - 10 
Prison cooking, - - - - - 12 
Washing, - . - ~ - - 20 
Mending, - ” - - - - 10 
Knitting, ~ - - - - - 9 
Domestics, : - - - - - if 
Prison sweeps, - - . - - » 4 
Nurse, - - - ~ - - ~ 2 
Invalids, - - - - ~ - - 6 
Sick, - : - - - - - 20 
Sundries, - - - - eT: - 4 
Total, 210 


The prisoners in confinement on the thirteenth day 
of July, the time of the present inspection, were then 
employed as follows: 


MALES. 


Making axles, brass bands, &c., - - 70 
Casting and finishing trunk nails and rivets, 55 


Making buckles, stirrups, &c.,.  - - - 49 
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Making port monaies, - - - - 18 
On oakum blocks, - - - ” . o2 
Lumpers in yard and garden, - - - 30 
Tailors, ~ - ° -\.4= - - 7 
Shoemakers, - 5 re > - 3 
Carpenters, - - “ - - - 3 
Bakers, - - - “ - - . 3 
Whitewashers, - - - . - : 2 
Prison sweeps, - 5 “ ~ ~ ~ 2 
Hostler and gateman, - - - - 2 
Painters, ae - - = - - 2 
Barber, - - - - - - - - 1 ee 
Nurse, - - - - - - - 1 
Invalids, - - - - - - - 3 
Sick, - - - - - - - 8 
Sundries, - - - - . - - 2 
Total, 293 
FEM ALES. 
Making port monaies, - - : - 64 
Making sale shirts, - - . ” 39 
Making prison clothing, - - - - 10 
Prison cooking, - - - - - 7 
Washing, - - - - - ~ 12 
Domestics, = - - - - - oD 
Mending, - ” : - Joa 6 
Knitting, _ - ” - - - - 4 
Prison sweeps, - - - - - - 2 
Nurse, - - - - ” - - 1 
Invalids, - - KS ee - - - 2 
Sick, - - - - - - ~ 9 
Sundries, - “ - - : - 3 


Total, | 164 
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DISCIPLINE. 


No change has taken place in the system of disci- 
pline. The punishments have been deprivation of 
meals and solitary confinement on bread and water. 
Three escapes have taken place. 

The Sunday School and religious services continue 
as heretofore. The services are held twice every Sun- 
day and a Sunday School in the morning. There are 
prayers every evening in the workshops. Bibles and 
Prayer Books are provided for every prisoner, and a 
small library from which each prisoner is allowed to 
take one book at a time. 


The number of male prisoners remaining December 
21, 1852, was, 


Committed by Municipal Court, AL OF 
as by Police Court, : - 240 
he by C. C. Pleas, Norfolk Co., 1 
% by Justices’ Court, Chelsea, 1—-309 


The number committed from December 21, 1852, to 
July 13, 1853, was, 


Committed by Municipal Court, - 111 
i by Police Court, - - 264 
a by Supreme Judicial Court, 1 
rs by Justices’ Court, Chelsea, 6——382 
Total, | 691 
The number discharged in same period, was, 
On expiration of sentence, - - 292 
Discharged by Police Court, - - 84 
Pardoned by Executive, - - 3 
Paid fines and costs, - - - 14-398 


The number remaining July 138, 1853, was, 
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Committed by Municipal Court, - 164 
ae by Police Court, - - - 125 
$ by Supreme Judicial Court, 1 
i by Justices’ Court, Chelsea, 3—293 


The number of Female prisoners remaining Decem- 
ber 21, 1853, was, 


Committed by Municipal Court, - 18 
Pe nnby Police; Court, - " 114 
4. by 1G) C...Pleas} :f .»- - 1 
" by Justices’ Court, Chelsea, 1——-134 


The number committed from December 21, 
1852, to July 13, 18538, was 


Committed by Municipal Court, - 32 
< by Police Court, - - 175 
‘ by Justices’ Court, Chelsea, 3—-210 
Total, 344 
The number discharged in same period, was, 
On expiration of sentence, - - 161 
Discharged by Police Court, - - 13 
Pardoned by Executive, - - . 3 
Paid fines and costs, - ” - 3—-180 
The number remaining July 13th, 1853, was, 
Committed by Municipal Court, - 38 
si by Police Court, - - 124 
“s ‘by Justices’ Court, Chelsea, 2—-164 
Total number of Male and Female prisoners remain- 
ing July 13,1853, - - - - 457 
DIED. 


Michael Turner, committed by Municipal Court 
August 12, 1851, for 2 years, for open and gross lewd- 
ness, died January 16, 1853, of consumption. 
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' James Paul, alias Thomas Harney, committed by 
Police Court December 380, 1852, for 6 months, and 
fined for larceny and assault and battery, died February 
10, 1853, by injuries received by being carried around 
a shaft, breaking and mangling his leg badly. 

David W. Balyea, committed by Municipal Court 
January 19, 1853, for 18 months, for conspiracy to 
defraud, died March 25, 1853, of rheumatism. 

Lyman Haley, committed by Police Court January 
18, 1858, for 6 months, for larceny, died May 18, 1853, 
of pleurisy. 

Hiram Couillard, committed by Municipal Court 
Sept. 16, 1851, for 2 years, for larceny in a sie 
house, died June 6, 18538, of lung fever. 


PARDONED. 


Mary Cole, February 7; 1853; Patrick A. Gilbride, 
January 27, 1853; Daniel Daily, February 26, 1853; 
Bridget Welch, March 26, 1853; Margaret Hurley, 
May 2, 1853; James 8. Atwell, July 5, 1853. 


OFFENCES. 

Males. Females. 
Assault with intent to kill, - 1 0 
Attempt to commit arson, -- - 0 1 
Assault and cutting with a knife, ray: 0 
Assault and battery on Police, Watch- 

men, &c., - - - a+ gee) 3 
Attempting to steal from the person, 48 + 
Adultery, - - - - 0 
Assault and battery, - - a eat ne | 0 
Breaking and entering a dwelling house, 2 0 
Breakiny and entering a shop, — - 0 1 
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Males. Females. 

Breaking and escaping from House of 
Correction, - “ 
Breaking glass, - i : 
Conspiring to extort money, . 
Conspiracy to defraud, - - 
Cheating by false pretences, - 
Common notorious thief,  - - 
Keeping common noisy and disorderly 
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house, - - “ - “ 5 9) 
Common night walkers, a agri 0 ag 
Common drunkards, - ~ - 94 88 
Drunkenness,_ - - - > ect Ce Mya t i 
Felonious assault and robbery, _ - ee 2 
Feloniously aiding and concealing sto- 

len money, - - - ~ 0 1 
Fornication, ° - - - ii 4 
Keeping a house of ill fame, - ri 9 
Larceny in a shop, ~ - ~ + 1 
Larceny in a dwelling house, - 14 4 
Larceny from the person, - - 4 3 
Larceny in a vessel,_ - “ . 5) 0 
Lewd and lascivious cohabitation, 0 1 
Larceny, - - - - ~~ 110 20 
Malicious mischief, - - 1 1 
Noisy and disorderly person, - 1 0 
Open and gross lewdness and exposure, 1 0 
Polygamy, - - - - 1 0 
Receiving stolen goods, - ~ 0 2 
Stubborn child, - - - 0 1 
Threatening to do bodily mischief, 1 0 
Uttering a counterfeit bill, - 1 1 
Vagabonds, - - - 2 9 3 


| 
| 


Total, 382 210 
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7 Years, 
6 Years, 
© Years, 
4 Years, 
3 Years, 
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SENTENCES. 


3 Years and 11 months, - 
2 Years and 10 months, - 
2 Years and 6 months, - 
Years and 4 months, > 
Years and 1 month, - 


pt ek 
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40 


For non payment of fines and costs, 


Years, 


Year and 9 months, ~ 
Year and 8 months, - 
Year and 6 months, - 
Year and 3 months, - 
Year and 2 months, - 
Year and 1 month, - 


Year, 
Months, 
Months, 
Months, 
Months, 
Months, 
Months, 
Months, 
Months, 
Months, 
Months, 
Month, 
Days, 


Total, 


Males. 
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Females. 
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NATIVITY. 


Natives of Maine, - 


of New Hampshire, 
of Vermont, - 
of Massachusetts, 


of Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, - 


Natives of New England, 


of New York, 
of Pennsylvania, 
of Delaware, 
Maryland, ~ 


Virginia, - 
Indiana, : 
Ohio, - 
Kentucky, - 
Louisiana, - 


Natives of United States, 


England, - 
Treland, - 
Scotland, ~~ - 
Wales, - 
Germany, - 
Holland, - 
France, - 


Isle of Madeira, 
British Provinces, 
Canada, - 
Cape of Good Hope, 
Born at Sea, - 
Foreigners, 


14 
16 
21 
81 
4 
2 

119 

14 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40 

337 

9) 

2 

2 

3 

3 

sib 

45 

6 

1 

3 

448 


23 


144 
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NUMBER OF TIMES COMMITTED. 


First time, 
Second time, 
Third time, 
Fourth time, 
Fifth time, 
Sixth time, 
Seventh time, 
Kighth time, 
Ninth time, 


Ten times and over, 


20 Years of age 
From 20 to 30, 
From 380 to 40, 
From 40 to 50, 
From 50 to 60, 


60 Years and over, — 


and under, 


Total, 


[ Aug. 


Females. 
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HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 


The Inspectors of Prisons visited this Institution on 
the fourteenth day of July, and examined the dormito- 
ries, workshops, school-room, kitchen, store-room, yard 
and other parts of the building, which were found to 
be in good order. Inquiries were made of each boy 
separately, as to his treatment, and whether he had 
any cause of complaint. No complaints were made of 


any kind. 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Since the last inspection the boys have been fully 
employed as heretofore, six hours during each day; 
the larger boys, whose capacity admitted, at shoe- 
making, and the smaller boys in knitting socks for the 
use of the Institution, and a few in domestic work. 
Since the last inspection, thirty-three thousand and 
ninety-one pairs of children’s shoes have been made, 
for the work on which four hundred and seventy-five 
dollars and five cents have been received. Occasion- 
ally at this season of the year, the boys are required 
to labor for three additional hours on the farm, in 
weeding, in packing fruit, &c. ‘The numbers employed 
in the three permanent employments were at the time 
of inspection, as follows :— 


Shoemaking, - - - - - 43 
Knitting, 2 2 : r 21 
Domestics, - - . J F 4 


—O68 
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HEALTH. 


Since the last inspection there has been no case of 
serious sickness. ‘The few cases of trifling illness have 
been cured by a little care and attention to diet. ‘The 
bread and food was examined, and found to be good 
and wholesome. The quantity of food is not limited, 
except as a punishment. The dormitories continue to 
be as bad as has been formerly reported. 


CLEANLINESS. 


The situation, circumstances and habits of the boys 
previous to commitment have been such, that the first 
step towards a habit of cleanliness must be taken in 
the Institution. The boys wash their faces and hands 
three times in the day, and bathe at this season twice a 
week in the sea. Clean shirts and socks are supplied 
once a week, and other clothing as often as is neces- 
sary. ‘The store room where their clothing is kept, was 
examined, and every thing was found to be in good 
order. 


DISCIPLINE. 


Punishments consist of loss of grade, deprivation of 
play, or limitation of food. In a few cases, corporal 
punishments are used. Five o’clock is the hour for 
rising, and eight o’clock for going to bed. Eight and 
a half hours are allowed for sleep, and five and a half 
for meals and recreation. Three hours in the morning 
and three in the afternoon are employed in labor, and 
two hours in the morning and two in the afternoon are 
occupied in the School. The Superintendent states in 
his return, made according to law, since inspection, 
that “the boys have been obedient and disposed to 
submit to the rules of the Institution, with a readiness 
and cheerfulness worthy of all commendation.” 
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INSTRUCTION. 


The School was examined by the Inspectors, princi- 
pally at this time, in reading, spelling and geography. 
The writing books were also examined. It is thought 
expedient to divide the time, which the other duties of 
the Inspectors permit them to devote to this examina- 
tion among a few branches, and to vary them at dif- 
ferent inspections, so as to make the examination more 
thorough, rather than to examine superficially at each 
time in every branch. The result of the examination 
was satisfactory In each branch. The boys committed 
for truancy are sentenced generally for six months, with 
the exception of two or three for a year. They were 
improving more than could have been expected. ‘The 
School has also another disadvantage. ‘The older boys 
who make the most prominent figure in other schools, 
are in this School those who are committed late, hav- 
ing wasted much of their previous time, or those who, 
owing to their faults or deficiencies, are not indentured 
to employers, while those who have made the most im- 
provement, and would be the ornaments of the School, 
have left earlier-than the others. The state of the 
School would be creditable to a school free from these 
disadvantages, and the examination furnished evidence 
both of the capacity and faithfulness of the instructor. 
The boys also attend Sabbath School every Sunday 
morning, and are there instructed by benevolent indi- 
viduals from the City. They also have a religious ser- 
vice on Sunday afternoons. Each boy is furnished with 
a Bible, and is required each week to commit to mem- 
ory passages from it. 

The return of the Superintendent states that the Li- 
brary continues to be read with unabated interest. 
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OFFENCES. 
Truancy, ~ ast) ge - “ - 40 
Larceny, - - - - - - 37 
Idle and dissolute persons, - - - 29 
Stubborn Children, - - - “ 15 
Shop breaking, - - - - - 3 
Attempting to break and enter, &c. - 2 
Attempt to commit a larceny, - ” 1 
Breaking and entering, &c., - . to 
Breaking and entering dwelling house, - 1 
Vagabond, - - - - - - 1 
Returned, = - - - - - 3 
Total since last inspection, 133 

Number in House December 28, - © Lag: 
Committed since by Municipal Court, - 4 

; by Police Court, . 44 

Total, 133 
Indented, - - 2  - . dl 
Discharged, - - “ - - 34 
Present number, - - eyeing. Ss mes 
INDENTED, 


Joseph Terline, January 6, 1853, to Ira Burnell, of 
North Bridgewater, at Shoemaking. 

Joseph Drew, February 10, 1853, to William Litch- 
man, of Marblehead, Shoemaking. 

John Coakley, March 4, 1853, to George H. Clark, 
of Beverly, at Shoemaking. 

Charles J. Hayden, March 7, 1853, to Tamerlane 
Burt, of Berkley, a Farmer. 

Cornelius O’ Hern, March 9, 1853, to James Thomas, 
of Marshfield, a Farmer. 
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Owen Hughes, March 11, 1853, to Robert B. Ireson, 
Jr. of Marblehead, a Shoemaker. 

Daniel Watts, March 29, 1853, to John Myers, of 
Milton, a Cabinet Maker. 

Timothy Twigg, March 31, 1853, to Elias D. Bassett, 
of Marblehead, a Shoemaker. 

James O’Hern, March 31, 1853, to William T. 
Knowles, of Eastham, a Farmer. 

Thomas McClusky, April 8, 1853, to William H. 
Mosier, of Wenham, a Boot Maker. 

Thomas Martin, April 20, 1853, to Franklin Wes- 
ton, of Reading, a Farmer. 

William M. Morse, April 21, 1853, to Calvin Baker, 
of Marshfield, a Shoemaker. 

William Kelly, April 25, 1858, to Henry I. Wood, 
of Springfield, a Farmer. 

Patrick Kelly, April 27, 1853, to William T. Chapin, 
of Marlborough, a Farmer. 

John Mahony, April 29, 1853, to Albert T. Roberts, 
of Wenham, a Shoemaker. 

William Crassin, April 30, 1853, to Davies Pratt, of 
Reading, a Farmer. 

Patrick Glynn, May 8, 1855, to Dexter Brown, of | 
West Boylston, a Shoemaker. 

Thomas Marrs, May 5, 1853, to John Marrs, of 
Marblehead, a Tailor. 

Charles Annable, May 26, 1853, to Levi Osborne, of 
East Bridgewater, a Shoemaker. 

. Mark Miner, May 26, 1853, to William Lemman, of 

North Bridgewater, a Shoemaker. 

John Perry, May 26, 1853, to mh V. Bartlett, of 
Marblehead, a Shoemaker. 

Barney Harkin, May 27, 1853, to William T. Flor- 
ence, of Marblehead, a Shoemaker. 
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Dennis Sullivan, June 3, 1853, to Thomas E. Lor- 
ing, of Plympton, a Shoemaker. 

John Long, June 9, 1853, to Davies Annis, of Taun- 
ton, a Shoemaker. 

Patrick Kelly, June 21, 1853, to Mathew Bassett, of 
Marblehead, a Shoemaker. 

George A. Perry, June 23, 1853, to William C. 
Woodpin, of Marblehead, a Shoemaker. 

James Dean, July 5, 1853, to Samuel Healy, jr., of 
Weymouth, a Blacksmith. 

James McLaughlin, July 5, 1853, to Thomas ont 
way, of Oxford, a Farmer. 

Roger Harkin, July 7, 1853, to Henry Goss, of Mid- 
dleborough, a Shoemaker. 

Andrew B. Maine, July 8, 1853, to Ziba Ellis, of 
Plymouth, a Farmer. 

Catherine Madagan, April 23, 1853, to John Ed- 
wards, of Southwick, as a domestic. 


DISCHARGED. 


Daniel Shanfry, April 22, 1858. Sent to Sea. 

Lloyd Alexander, April 26, 1853. Sent to Sea. 

John Tuller, May 20, 1853. Sent to Sea. 

Thomas McClusky, June 16, 1853. Sent to Sea. 

Charles Mahon, December 31, 18538, to live with 
his parents in New York. 

Edward 'T. Emery, January 28, 1853, to live with 
his parents in New York. 

John Borse, March 11, 1853, to live with his Uncle 
in the City. 

Henry B. Ralph, April 16, 1853. Sent to Deer 
Island. 

William Jennings, April 5, 1853, to live with his 
parents in the City. 
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Joseph Terline, May 6, 1853, to go to his master 
Ira Burnett, of North Brookfield. 

Stephen Ford, May 16, 1853, to live with his parents 
in the State of Maine. 

Cornelius McCue, May 26, 1853, to live wath his 
parents in the City. 

John Duffy, June 24, 1853, to live with his parents 
in the City. 

John Deturbe, December 29, 1853. Sentence expired. 

Francis Bird, January 18, 1858, to live with his 
parents:in the City. 

John Tinehan, February 4, 1853. On expiration of 
sentence. 

Patrick Smith, February 12, 1853. On expiration 
of sentence. 

Michael Mullen, February 13, 1853. On expiration 
of sentence. 

Michael Duffy, February 16,1853. On expiration of 
sentence. 

James Brannen alias Pike, February 27, 1853. On 
expiration of sentence. 

John Murray, March 29, 1853. On expiration of 
sentence. 
* John McBrine, March 29, 1853. On expiration of 
sentence. | 

John McHenry, March 29, 1853. On expiration of 
sentence. 

John Roberts, April 2, 1853. On expiration of sen- 
tence. 

‘James A. Dee, April 8, 1858. On expiration of sen- 
tence. 

Michael Donnavyan, April 15, 1853. On expiration 
of sentence. 

Michael Riley, April 16, 1853. On expiration of 
sentence. 
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Martin Deturbe, April 24, 1858. On expiration of 
sentence. 

Peter Deturbe, April 24, 1853. On expiration of 
sentence. 

John O’Brien, June 1, 1858. On expiration of sen- 
tence. 

John Blaney, June 28, 1853. On expiration of sen- 


tence. 
Bernard McLaughlin, June 30, 1853. On ses gar 


of sentence. 
James Cusack, July 7, 1853. On expiration of sen- 


tence. 
Peter Brown, July 7, 1853, On expiration aa sens 


tence. 
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HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


The Inspectors visited the House of Industry at 
South Boston on the eleventh day of July, the same day 
on which they visited the Boston Lunatic Hospital. 
They found there thirteen persons under sentence. The 
prisoners are not kept separate from the paupers. They 
were examined in the usual manner and no complaints 
were made by them. ‘The buildings, grounds, &c., 
were not examined. It is an Almshouse in its general 
purposes and the Inspectors do not think that their 
duty of inspection extends beyond the persons of the 
prisoners committed to it. 

The general health of the prisoners has been as good 
as could be expected from their former habits. The 
food, clothing, lodging and discipline are the same as 
those of the paupers. They are furnished with copies 
of the Bible and attend divine worship in the house 
on Sundays. 


DIED. 
George Hart, May 20th, 


ESCAPED, 


John Devine, April 10th. 
James Kent, July 8th. 
William Hamilton, May 30th. 


DISCHARGED BY ORDER OF COURT. 


Robert Cummings, April 15th. 
Patrick O’Hern, February 18th, 


v 


b4 HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. [ Aug. 


Ann Hannegan, March 18th. 
James Craig, March 25th. 
James Palmer, July 11th. 
Mary Wilson, May 20th. 
Margaret Callahan, June 18th. 


The Inspectors visited the House of Industry on 
Deer Island on the fourth day of August. The absence 
from the City of one of the Justices of the Police Court 
for a part of the time prescribed for the visitations, and 
the continued and unremitting duties in Court and 
otherwise of all the Justices have compelled them to 
postpone one of their inspections until this day. They 
visited all the hospitals, dormitories, kitchen, school 
rooms, store rooms and other buildings now in use. 
‘All appeared to be clean and in good order. They ex- 
amined every prisoner there separately and no com- 
plaints were made by any one. ‘Lhe provisions of law 
respecting health and cleanliness seem to have been 
substantially complied with in all important matters. 
But in some unimportant particulars, it is extremely 
difficult in an almshouse to comply with provisions of 
law intended for prisons. There are religious servicés 
in the Chapel generally on Sundays. The greater part 
of the inmates of the Institution are Catholics and on - 
half the Sundays the services are performed by a Catholic 
Priest. Catholics are not obliged to attend the services 
of the Protestant Church nor are Protestants obliged 
to attend the services of the Catholic Church, but most 
of the inmates attend both. The women are employed 
in sewing and domestic duties. The men are employed 
in labor on the grounds, in mechanic employments and 
work about the buildings, and for domestic purposes. 
The mechanical employments are continually varying 
with the changes of inmates and the wants of the 
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establishment The situation of the Institution is very 
favorable to health, and many who have contracted 
disease recover wholly or partially during their resi- 
dence there. Such has been the case during the last 
six months and the health of those, who did not bring 
disease with them has been generally very good dur- 
ing that period. 
One escaped, not returned. 


DISCHARGED BY POLICE COURT. 


Thirteen, names not returned. 
Pardoned none. 


DIED. 


William Gafferen, December 30, 1852. Phlegmin 
Erysipelas. 

Bridget Connelly, January 3, 1853. Delirium Tre- 
mens. 


Mary A. Norman, May 18, 1853. Drunkenness. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 


EDWARD G. LORING, 
’ JOHN GRAY ROGERS, 
ABEL CUSHING, 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 
Inspectors of Prisons for the County of Suffolk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


EEPORT ON. EEE LOELON 


OF 


L. BEECHER AND OTHERS, 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
September 5, 1853. 


Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 


[Norz. A memorial bearing the names of Lyman 
Beecher and others, that the Mayor and Aldermen 
would take measures for the more effectual enforce- 
ment of the Massachusetts Liquor Law of 1852, was 
presented to the Board July 18th, last, and on the 25th 
of the same month was referred (and all subsequent 
petitions from men, women, and children in aid there- 


of), to the Mayor, Aldermen Sleeper, Rich, and Frost. | 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
September 5, 1853. 


The Committee to whom was referred a petition, 
purporting to be signed by Lyman Beecher and forty- 
four others, in relation to the enforcement of the law 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors, and sundry 
petitions in aid of the same, have considered the sub- 
ject, and beg leave respectfully to 


REPORT: 


The Committee could not avoid noticing the singular 
appearance which the petition presents, so different 
from all other documents which it has been their for- 
tune to examine, from the fact, that all the signatures 
thereto are pasted upon the paper, instead of being 
written upon it in the usual manner. The Committee, 
however, have been verbally informed by one of the 
petitioners, that the signatures were intended to be 
attached to this and other petitions of the same tenor ; 
and they have therefore decided to consider it as the 
petition of those whose names appear upon it. Two of 
the petitioners, however, viz. the Rey. Charles F. Bar- 
nard and Mr. Aaron Bancroft, have called and erased 
their names from it. 


4 LIQUOR LAW. [ Sept. 


The purport of the petition is an urgent appeal to 
the Board of Mayor and Aldermen to enforce the law 
above-mentioned; and it closes with these words :— 
“On you it devolves to see that the law is carried into 
effect without delay, and without evasion; and this we 
respectfully ask ; and this we are bound by our reliance 
on your characters to believe will be done.” 

The Committee regret that the petitioners should make 
use of language like this, without: first attempting to 
ascertain what the duties are, which the act in question 
imposes upon the Mayor and Aldermen. If they had 
done so, the Committee think they would not have 
spoken of those duties so confidently and so authorita- 
tively, and the Committee regret, that the petitioners 
should assume, that the Board of Mayor and Aldermen 
have not endeavored to inform themselves thoroughly 
as to their duties, or that they need any prompting to 
induce them to discharge those duties faithfully, when — 
they are bound to do so according to their best knowl- 
edge and ability, by the solemn obligation of their offi- 
cial oaths. The petitioners may be assured, that the 
Board have given special and anxious attention to the 
subject, with a view to the discharge of their duties 
under this statute, whatever they may be; and the 
Committee are confident that the Board will be thought, 
by the public, to have full as much interest in the 
moral welfare and prosperity of our City, as even the 
petitioners themselves. 

Without further remarks upon this subject, the 
Committee will proceed briefly to state the course 
which the Board of the last year, and that of the pres- 
ent, have considered it to be their duty to take, under 
the “ Act concerning the manufacture and sale of spir- 
ituous or intoxicating liquors,” passed on the 22d day 
of May, 1852. Immediately after the passage of this 
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Act, the City Solicitor was requested by the Mayor, to 
inform the Board what he considered to be their duties 
under it. His opinion was given on the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1852, as will appear by printed City Document, 
No. 41; and the Committee are not aware of any 
duties, which are therein pointed out, as having been 
prescribed by the Act, which the Board have not strictly 
performed. : 

In order that the Board may be possessed of any new 
views, which experience, since that time, may have de- 
veloped, the opinion of the present acting City Solicitor 
has been asked and obtained, and is hereto annexed. 
It will be seen that Sidney Bartlett, Esq. and the Hon. 
George 8. Hillard fully concur in this opinion. The 
Committee presume it will be conceded, by all reasona- 
ble men, that in cases of doubt as to the legal construc- 
tion of a new and complicated statute, it is safer for the 
Board to follow the opinion and advice of its Solicitor, 
than those of any gentleman of another profession, 
however high may be his standing, or however confi- 
dent he may be in the correctness of his own opinion. 

With regard to the appointment of agents to sell 
liquors on account of the City, the law leaves it to the 
discretion of the Mayor and Aldermen to appoint such 
agents, or not; in the same manner that the former 
law was construed to give authority to the Board to 
license, or not to license. But it has not been deemed 
wise to exercise this discretionary power,.by the ap- 
pointment of agents. So far as we have any reliable 
information of the operation of such agencies, in the 
cities and towns where they have been established, it is 
unsatisfactory, and the appointment of so large a num- 
ber of agents as would be required in this City, besides 
subjecting the City to an amount of liability which it 


6 LIQUOR LAW. [ Sept. 


was not thought prudent to incur, would be itself com- 
plained of as a great and unnecessary evil. 

The Committee would further remark, that, while 
they are willing that the Board should be held strictly 
to the performance of all their duties, as prescribed by 
the Act in question, they ought not to be impliedly 
censured for not assuming duties and responsibilities 
which the law does not impose ; nor be called upon to 
exercise powers which the law has distinctly placed in 
the hands of other individuals and tribunals. 


Respectfully submitted for the Committee. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Chairman. 
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Crry Soxtcrror’s OFFIcE, 


Boston, August 29, 1853. 


Hon. Bensamin Seaver, Mayor, §c. 


Sir:—In answer to your inquiry, whether there 
has been any legislation or decision of the Courts, mod- 
ifying the duties of the Mayor and Aldermen, under 
the Act concerning the Manufacture and Sale of Spir- 
ituous or Intoxicating Liquors, passed May 22d, 1852, 
since the date of the opinion of M. K. Booth, Esq., 
given on behalf of the City Solicitor on the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1852, I beg leave to state, that the provisions of 
the said act remain unchanged, and that I am not 
aware of any decision of the Courts which affects the 
question of the duties of the Mayor and Aldermen in 
the premises. 

The sécond branch of your inquiry I understand to 
relate to the duties of the Mayor and Aldermen, as 
specifically imposed by the terms of the act itself. 
The provisions of the act are somewhat long, and those 
which prescribe the duties of the Mayor and Aldermen 
of any City in the Commonwealth are given so much 
in detail, that it will not be necessary for me to re- 
peat them at length. I will, however, state the sub- 
stance of those provisions as concisely as may be con- 
sistent with clearness, and for that purpose will take 
up each section of the act separately. 

1. ‘The first section is merely a general provision, 
forbidding the manufacture or sale of spirituous and 
intoxicating liquors in any other manner than as is 
afterwards provided in the act. 


8 LIQUOR LAW. (Sept. 


2. The second section gives the Mayor and Alder- 
men power to appoint an agent or agents for the sale 
of liquors, for medicinal, chemical, and mechanical 
purposes, to fix the salary of such agent or agents, to 
prescribe rules and regulations respecting such sale, 
and to remove any such agent at their pleasure. 

Whether any such agent shall be appointed, appears 
to be left to the discretion of the Board; but, if ap- 
pointed, it is the duty of the Board to fix his salary, 
and to prescribe rules and regulations for his guidance. 

3. By the third section, it is made the duty of the 
Board, in case of such appointment, to give each agent 
a certificate, to take a bond from him, in the terms 
prescribed by the statute, and to keep a record, which 
shall be open to public inspection at all reasonable 
times, of the names and certificates of such agents, and 
to furnish a list of said names to the County Commis- 
sioners of the several counties. 

4, By the fourth section, the Mayor and Aldermen 
are empowered to authorize such persons as shall ap- 
ply to them in writing, to manufacture spirituous or 
intoxicating liquors at a suitable place or places within 
the City, and to sell the same in quantities of not less 
than thirty gallons, to be exported out of the Common- 
wealth, and for mechanical and chemical purposes, or 
in any quantity to duly authorized agents of the City ; 
which authority is to continue for one ‘hepsi unless 
sooner revoked or annulled. 

5. The fifth section contains provisions similar to 
the third, in relation to the giving of certificates to, and 
the taking of bonds from, persons so authorized, and 
providing that, in case of any breach of the bond of any 
such person, his certificate shall become null and void. 

6. The sixth section provides, that the Mayor and 
Aldermen shall keep a record of the names, residences, 
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and certificates, in full, of all persons by them author- 
ized to manufacture and sell, and also the names and 
residences of all agents of towns and cities, furnished 
them by the Selectmen and Mayor and Aldermen 
thereof, which record shall be open to public inspec- 
tion at all reasonable times; and that they also shall 
furnish a list of said names with their residences, to - 
all persons authorized by them to manufacture and sell 
spirituous or intoxicating liquors, and to all agents of 
towns and cities whose names have beén furnished 
them as aforesaid, or who are in any way known to 
them. 

7. The seventh section imposes penalties upon~any 
person who shfll by himself, his clerk, servant or agent, 
sell any spirituous or intoxicating liquor, or any mixed. 
liquor, part-of which is spirituous or intoxicating, in 
violation of the provisions of the act; and also upon 
any clerk, servant or agent, or any other person in the 
employment or on the premises of another, who shall so 
sell. The duties of the Mayor and Aldermen in rela- 
tion to actions to recover such penalties, are given in 
the eighth section. 

8. By the eighth section, it is declared to be the 
duty of the Mayor and Aldermen to commence an ac- 
tion in behalf of the City, against any person guilty of 
a violation of any of the provisions of this act, on being 
informed of the same, and being furnished with reason- 
able proof of the fact. | 

With regard to the case of a person who resides in 
one town or city in the Commonwealth and commits an 
offence against the act by an illegal sale of lquors 
within the limits of another town or city, there is some 
embarrassment in determining who should commence 
the prosecution. ‘lhe section provides that the action 
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shall be brought in the name of the city or town 
where the offence was committed, and that the forfeitures 
so recovered shall go to the town or city where the con- 
victed party resides ; thereby in the case above suppos- 
ed, apparently imposing upon one town or city the bur- 
den of carrying on the prosecution, while another town 
or city is to reap the fruits. 

That-construction of the act which would render it 
-the more reasonable and consistent with itself, would 
be, to require the town or city in which the offence is 
committed, to commence the prosecution and receive 
the forfeitures. But I should be unwilling to express a 
positive opinion upon this point, until the question has 
been judicially decided. " 

Whenever, therefore, the Mayor and Aldermen shall 
be informed of any such sale of liquors, or any manu- 
facturing or common selling of liquors, in violation of 
the provisions of the act, within the limits intended by 
the terms of this section, and shall be furnished with 
reasonable proof of the fact, it will be their duty to 
commence an action against such person, in behalf of 
the City. Such prosecution may be by complaint, Or 
by an action of debt. 

By the first section of the act relating to the pro- 
ceedings, practice and rules of evidence in actions at 
law, also passed May 22d, 1852, it is provided that 
there shall be only three divisions of personal actions,— 
actions of contract, actions of tort, and actions of re- 
plevin ; and that actions of tort shall include all actions 
for penalties. But as the act which we are now con- 
sidering may be deemed a subsequent act, it would 
probably be held so far to repeal that provision of the 
previous act, as to allow an action of debt to be 
brought. This question, however, might be avoided, 
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by commencing the prosecution in the form of a com- 
plaint. 

It is manifest, that the proof which is to be furnished 
to the Mayor and Aldermen, as the basis of their action, 
must be such as to satisfy them, not only that the 
offence alleged has been committed, but that it can be 
legally proved in Court. 

And, as Mr. Booth very properly suggests, it would 
be well that the information given to the Mayor and 
Aldermen should be in writing, and be accompanied 
with a full statement of all the evidence relied on to 
prove the! violation of the law and the names and resi- 
dences of the witnesses by whom the facts can be 
proved. Until such information is given, and such 
proof furnished to the Mayor and Aldermen as the act 
requires, the terms of this section impose no duty upon 
the Board to commence a prosecution against any per- 
son guilty of a violation of its provisions. 

9. The ninth section provides for an appeal from 
the sentence of the Police Court to the Municipal 
Court, and requires a recognizance thereupon. It also 
provides that the forfeitures of all bonds and recogni- 
zances given in pursuance of the act, shall go to the 
town or city where the offence was committed. 

10 and 11. By the tenth and eleventh sections, it is 
made the duty of the Mayor and Aldermen to hear 
complaints made to them of the breach of any bond 
given to the City, by any agent, or any manufacturer, 
in pursuance of the provisions of the third and fifth 
sections; and if it shall appear that any breach of such 
bond has been committed, to revoke the appointment, 
and cause the bond to be put in suit. 

12. The twelfth section imposes penalties upon 
unauthorized manufacturers, or common sellers of spir- 
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ituous or intoxicating liquors; but its terms impose no 
additional duties upon the Mayor and Aldermen, be- 
yond what have been already specified. Any prosecu- 
tion which may be instituted by the Mayor and Alder- 
men under this section, is: subject, of course, to the 
qualifications, and under the terms of the act should 
require the information and proof, mentioned above, 
under the eighth section. 

13. The thirteenth section relates to the order of. 
proceedings in Court. 

14, 15, 16. The next three sections relate to searches 
for, and seizure of liquors, and the destruction thereof 
by order of Court. No duties are by the terms of the 
act, imposed upon the Mayor and Aldermen by these 
sections; but all the proceedings in relation thereto are 
under the jurisdiction of other tribunals. 

17. By the seventeenth section, it is made the duty 
of the Mayor, or any one of the Aldermen, if he shall 
have information that any intoxicating liquors are kept 
or sold in any tent, shanty, hut, or place of any kind 
for selling refreshments in any public place on or near 
the grounds of any cattle show, agricultural exhibition, 
military muster, or any public occasion of any kind, to 
seize such liquors and arrest the keeper or keepers of 
such place, and take them forthwith, or as soon as may 
be, before the judges of the Police Court, with the 
liquors so found and seized. 

The remaining three sections do not specify any duty 
of the Mayor and Aldermen. 

The above statement, so far as I am able to see, com- 
prises all the duties specifically imposed upon the 
Mayor and Aldermen, by the act in question. Their 
duties in relation to prosecutions for illegal selling, are, 
with the exception of suits upon bonds and recogni- 
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zances, pointed out in the eighth section; and are to 
be exercised whenever the information and proof therein 
required are furnished to the Board. 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your ob’t serv’t, 


WILLIAM ROGERS. 


I have examined the analysis of the Act concerning 
the Manufacture and Sale of spirituous and intoxicating 
Liquors, drawn up by Mr. Rogers, and his views of its 
construction and of the duties imposed by its terms on 
the Mayor and Aldermen of Cities, and am of opinion 
that the same are fully and accurately stated. 

S. BARTLETT. 


Boston, August 29, 1853. 


I have compared the abstract of Mr. Rogers with 
the Act, and subscribe to the above opinion of Mr. 
Bartlett. 

G. §. HILLARD. 


Boston, August 30, 1853. 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The undersigned, one of the Committee to whom 
was referred the memorial of Lyman Beecher and oth- 
ers, respectfully reports: 

The undersigned has given the memorial the thought- 
ful consideration which the importance of its subject 
as well as the high character of its signers, seem to 
require. He concurs fully with the memorialists in 
regarding it as a duty of the City Authorities to re- 
spect and enforce the law intended to restrain the traf- 
fic in ardent spirits. 

The great object of all government, be it national, 
state, or municipal, is to protect the person and prop- 
erty of the citizens against aggression. ‘The chief ob- 
ject of the City organization is thus to protect the peo- 
ple of Boston. - ° 

We have a large pbay of organized police, watch-' 
men, and constables, all aiding to promote this end. 
Lhe principal business of these officers is to prevent 
the commission of crime. What they do to secure its 
punishment is of much less importance. 

The most prolific source of crime in our community 
is intemperance. It is confidently believed that three- 
fourths and probably more of all the violations of the 
criminal code in this City can be traced, directly and 
indirectly, to this one cause. But how do the unhap- 
py offenders contract their pernicious habits? The 
answer is no secret, Every one knows that the tip- 
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pling shops, where liquors are drunk at the counter, do 
more than all other causes to create and perpetuate the 
great army of criminals. It is not a question whether 
dram shops are nuisances. This is universally admit- 
ted. It seems to the undersigned that the Board of 
Aldermen, as the guardians of the City, bound to do every 
thing within the limits of their legal power for the 
protection and welfare of the citizens, are loudly called 
upon to see that the statutes, intended to repress in- 
temperance and the crimes which it engenders, are 
faithfully enforced. 

We are not required to decide whether the present 
liquor law is the best possible,—whether it is better 
than the old law, or whether it is such a statute as we 
should have made. But it is the instrument which the 
Legislature has placed in our hands to suppress a nox- 
ious business,—an instrument too, which beyond doubt 
has accomplished a vast amount of good in various 
quarters. It is the only instrument we have. If it 
can be made to operate effectually here, the result can- 
not fail to be gratifying to every friend of humanity. 
It is not for us to assume that the law cannot be en- 
_ forced till the trial has been fairly made. Let it not 
be a charge against us that we connive at any crime, 
least of all, at that crime which is really the greatest 
since it is the procuring cause of a vast majority of all 
others. The right of the Mayor and Aldermen to act 
on this subject as a branch of their general power for 
the “administration of police,” cannot be disputed. 
The right in this case implies a corresponding duty. 
Infractions of the liquor law to an enormous extent are 
taking place daily. Not only are these positive crimes - 
in themselves, but we repeat it, the cause of an infinity 
of other ¢rimes. ‘There is no class of offences which so 
constantly demand the interposition of the Police, as 
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those against the liquor law. Every day, every hour, 
every moment, is the authority of the law of the State 
openly set at defiance. 

Our Police are vigilant in arresting thieves, robbers, 
burglars, those who break the peace, and the wretched 
victims of intemperance. Why should they not be 
equally vigilant in bringing to justice the men by 
whom these criminals are chiefly made? It seems to 
the undersigned that we ought not to inquire how little 
the liquor law compels us to do towards the suppress- 
ion of this ruinous business, but rather what powers 
we have for this purpose. It would be easy to show 


that the public burdens are largely increased by the - 


existence of dram shops ; that the present demand for 
increased accommodations at our Jail, House of Cor- 
rection and Insane Hospital is attributable to this 
cause, and that by refusing to give effect to this law, 
we are weakening the restraints of all law,—but we 
forbear. Our great, our perpetual duty, we say it 
once more, is to protect the people in their persons and 
property, from criminal aggression. 

_ Enforcing this law is manifestly within our province. 
We are bound in the most solemn’ manner, as the 
friends of order and good government, to secure its 
observance to the best of our ability, and to call on 
all officers under our control, to aid in effecting this 
object. Impressed with these views, the undersigned 
recommends the adoption of the following order. 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
J. SLEEPER. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
Sept. 5, 1853. 


Ordered, 'That the Chief of Police be, and he hereby 
is instructed to cause complaints,to be entered in the 
Police Court, against all persons known to the officers 
ef Police as keepers, agents, or clerks of Tippling 
Shops, and to procure as far as may be at his command, 
evidence which shall lead to the conviction of such 
offenders, and the suppression of such illegal trafiic. 
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Curvy OF BOSTON, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 


NEW LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
September 12, 1853. 


Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCieary, Jr., City Clerk. 


Ci LyvOF BOs TON. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
January 26, 1853. 
Ordered: That so much of the address of His Honor 
the Mayor as relates to the Boston Lunatic Hospital 
be referred to the Mayor and Alderman Whiting, with 
such as the Common Council may join to consider and 
report thereon. | 


Sent down for. concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, January 27, 1853. 


Concurred, and Messrs. Adams, Russell and Warren 


were joined. 
HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 
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In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
Sept. 12, 1853. 


The Joint Special Committee to whom was referred so 
much of the address of the Mayor, as relates to a 
new Hospital for the Insane, have given the subject 
the anxious attention which its importance demands, 
and now beg leave respectfully to 


REPORT: 


That they consider the question of any enlargement 
of the present Hospital at South Boston as settled, for 
no more provision can be made there to increase the 
capacity of the buildings. Under these circumstances, 
the Committee have come to the conclusion, to adopt 
the recommendation suggested in the address of the 
Mayor, viz: that it is expedient, and indeed the imper- 
ative duty of the City Council to erect a new Hospital 
building, in some convenient and eligible situation, in 
the neighborhood of the City, with sufficient land to 
give active employment for such of the male patients 
as may be able to labor. The Committee are informed 
that the experience of every month and every week 
shows the most painful necessity for immediate exten- 
sive additional accommodations for the insane. In a 
single day there have been as many as seven cases of 
applications for admission into the Hospital, all of which 
were refused, for want of room. ‘The State Lunatic 
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Hospital at Worcester is full to” overflowing, and the 
Trustees of that institution have lately been compelled 
to send back to us ten patients, who had been sent 
there by our City, and the Trustees intimated an inten- 
tion of sending us siz more. We are therefore depriv- 
ed of any further resource in this way, and the Com- 
mittee have reliable information that the new State 
Hospital at Taunton will be filled with patients, as 
soon as it is completed. The growth of our City and 
the excitement of the period in which we live seem rap- 
idly to increase the number of cases of insanity, and 
call upon us in the most imperative manner to provide 
all the remedial means in our power for its ameliora- 
tion and cure. 

Many most painful cases might be mentioned, which 
have been pressed upon our attention, which have been 
refused admission altogether; and there is no reason to 
expect any diminution of such cases in the future. If 
the City had adequate means and accommodations for 
the reception of proper subjects for treatment, many of 
our fellow creatures might be restored to their reason, 
and become useful citizens, and thus many families 
be rendered comparatively happy. 

The Committee cannot but think that any unneces- 
sary delay in the prosecution of the object, will be an 
act of cruelty to many deserving persons, and they are 
confident that any judicious measures which the City 
Council may adopt to supply the existing pressing want 
for additional accommodations for the insane, will 
meet the cordial approbation of the people of Boston. 

The Committee would particularly refer to the ac- 
companying letter from the Hon. Charles Edward Cook, 
the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Boston 
Lunatic Hospital in confirmation of their opinion. 
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In order to find some suitable site for a new Hospi- 
tal a Sub-Committee was appointed to examine several 
lots of land which have been offered for this purpose,— 
that Committee will be ready to report in a few days, 
and it is recommended that the City Council visit the 
site which they may indicate when their report is pre- 
sented. 


For the Committee. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER. 


Boston, Jury 26, 1853. 


My Dear Sir: 

In answer to your note asking my “ views and the 
facts” connected with the further accommodation for 
the insane to be cared for by our City, I would premise 
by saying that at the time of the erection of the present 
building at South Boston in 1839, there had not been 
sufficient development as to the effect of hospital treat- 
ment to remove the almost universal impression which 
then existed, that insanity was wholly an affection of 
the mind, curable only by omnipotent power, therefore 
so far as human agency was concerned, requiring not 
much else than the custodial confinement in Jails, 
Houses of Correction and Alms Houses of those suffer- 
ing under the severest affliction to which humanity is 
heir. With these sentiments in common with those of 
our fellow citizens elsewhere, our then City Council 
_erected the present building in its limited form for the 
accommodation of one hundred patients; more I must 
believe, as an auxiliary to the other institutions con- 
tiguous to it; more to relieve them of the care of this 
class of inmates, than with a belief that means could 
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be exercised for their care and restoration to health and 
usefulness. But thanks to that spirit of active benevo- 
lence, characteristic of our age, then springing up on this 
subject, the experiment has proved that insanity is an 
affection of the mind, in most cases caused by some de- 
parture from the organic laws to which our nature is 
subject, and is therefore as curable as any other dis- 
ease, if proceeded with in its earliest stages, as exem- 
plified in our large and well regulated hospitals. When 
we take into consideration the class of patients with 
which our institution at South Boston is filled, viz. 
those of whose past history and habits, little is 
known, besides what is procured from the officer 
through whose agency they were committed, our 
fellow citizens should feel encouraged to proceed in 
the good work thus begun by which so many poor 
and unfortunate beings have been relieved. From the 
first year of the occupation of this building (1840) to 
the present time there have been about eight hundred 
and fifty patients admitted, of which nearly one half 
have received the blessing sought, and have been dis- 
charged fully restored and prepared for the duties of 
life, others of the two hundred and fifty remaining at 
the present time we hope may be recipients of the like 
blessing. During the existence of the institution the 
deaths have been about two hundred. Encouraged by 
these facts the City government have from time to time, 
made the necessary provision for the enlarged useful- 
ness of this noble charity by extending the capacity of 
the building until the limits of the ground upon which 
it stands deny any further progress; and the question 
must now arise, shall further action take place to meet 
the pressing wants of this part of our community, by 
the erection of another hospital in a location that will 
allow of all the improved appliances for the treatment 
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of this disease ; or is it best under all circumstances, to 
determine that the institution, as it now exists, shall so 
remain with the inevitable prospect of its soon becom- 
ing, what at the time of its erection it was supposed it 
might be, a mere auxiliary to the other institutions for 
those who could not be so well taken care of in their 
solitary cells and cages designed for criminals. The 
largest number which was intended to occupy the hos- 
pital at the time of its last enlargement was two hun- 
dred; it now has two hundred and fifty-one, and has 
had nearly that number since November, 1851, since 
which time no patient has been admitted otherwise 
than as vacancies occurred by the recovery or death of 
others; and this number has placed our hospital in so 
crowded a condition as to impair its means of usefulness 
very much ; in addition to these facts | would further 
remark that there is now at the House of Industry nine 
insane people, besides six others periodically so; and 
five at the House of Correction, eking out their exist- 
ence in the cages and cells of those institutions as of 
old, being the only provision there to be made for 
them ; I am also informed that others are similarly sit- 
uated at the Jail and Deer Island. Upon inquiry of 
the Superintendent of the State Lunatic Hospital at 
Worcester, Dr. Chandler, I find that there have been 
committed to that institution since January last from 
this City, twenty-five, all of whom by the laws of this 
Commonwealth, may be returned to our House of Cor- 
rection and Jail, whenever the trustees of that institu- 
tion shall decide that relief by the removal of patients 
is necessary. I have said that our present number is 
two hundred and fifty-one, and with our circumscribed 
limits the patients are almost wholly deprived of out 
door exercise, other than that enjoyed in the airing 
courts a few hundred feet square: this deprives the in- 
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stitution of the best remedial agencies known for the 
restoration of a diseased mind, and leads me to hope 
that the idea of those who have given the subject of 
the treatment of insanity much consideration, may be 
carried out by our City Government; viz., that of hav- 
ing a farm of fifty to one hundred acres attached to the 
hospital, whenever it may be changed from its present 
location. 
I remain sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


CHARLES EDWARD COOK. 
To His Honor BensAMIN SEAVER, 


Mayor of City of Boston. 


State Lunatic Hospirat, 


. Worcester, Mass., Sept. 12, 1853. 
Hon. B. Sraver, Mayor, Boston. 


Dear Str—After receiving your letter in regard to 
sending more of our patients to your institutions at 
South Boston, our Trustees were consulted. ‘They are 
fully impressed that this Hospital must be relieved of 
its crowded condition, and they still think that those 
patients they had ordered to the House of Correction 
in your County, should be sent there. 

I am desired by our Trustees to state to you our 
crowded condition, having 550 patients, with less than 
400 rooms for them, and our almost daily reception of 
patients committed by the Courts. 

Most respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 


GEORGE CHANDLER, Sup't. 
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CIgw@Y OF BOSTON, 


ZyBUS SIRS 


AN ACT 


CONCERNING THE 


GRADES OF STREETS AND WAYS. 


In Common Council, September 15, 1853. 
Read, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : WaAProreaG, Clerk CC. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Aug. 15, 1853. 


Ordered, That the Act of the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, approved May 11, 1853, entitled “An act in 
relation to the grades of certain Streets and Ways,” 
being chapter 315 of the statutes of 1853, be and the 
same is hereby accepted by the City Council of the 
City of Boston. 


Passed: Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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"AN ACT 
In relation to the Grades of certain Streets and Ways. 
Be it enacted, &c., as follows : 


Sect. 1. When any street or way, which now is or 
hereafter shall be opened, in any city or town which 
shall accept this act as hereinafter provided, over any 
private land, by the owners thereof, and dedicated to or ~ 
permitted to be used by the public before such street or 
way shall have been accepted and laid out according to 
law, it shall be the duty of the owners of the lots abut- 
ting thereon to grade such street or way at their own 
expense, in such manner as the safety and convenience 
of the public shall, in the opinion of the mayor and 
aldermen of any city or selectmen of any town, require ; 
and if the owners of such abutting lots shall, after 
reasonable notice given by the said mayor and alder- 
men or selectmen, neglect or refuse to grade such street 
or way in manner aforesaid, or to close the same from 
public use, it shall be lawful for the said mayor and 
aldermen or selectmen to cause the same to be graded 
as aforesaid, and the expense thereof shall, after due 
notice to the parties interested, be equitably assessed 
upon the owners of such abutting lots by the said may- 
or and aldermen or selectmen, in such proportions as 
they shall judge reasonable; and all assessments so 
made shall be a lien upon such abutting lands, in the 
same manner as taxes are now a lien upon real estate; 
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provided always, that nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed to effect any agreements heretofore made, 
respecting any such streets or ways as aforesaid, be- 
tween such owners and any city or town; provided, 
also, that any such grading of any street or way by the 
mayor and aldermen or selectmen, as aforesaid, shall 
not be construed to be an acceptance of such street or 
way by any such city or. town, and that the said grad- 
ing of such street or way by any such owners, or on 
such notice or procurement of such mayor and alder- 
men or selectmen, shall not be construed to be a dedi- 
cation to the public use of any such street or way, or 
any part thereof, by the owner or owners of the same. 

Secr. 2. The mayor and aldermen of any city, or 
the selectmen of any town, by which this act shall be 
accepted, are hereby authorized to fix and establish the 
gerade of any street or way mentioned in the first sec- 
tion of this act, before the same is actually graded as 
therein provided, or of any other street or way not 
legally accepted, and to cause a plan of such grade to 
be deposited in the office of the clerk of such city or 
town ; and all those who improve the lots abutting on 
any such street or way, after the grade of it shall have 
been so established and recorded, shall in théir improve- 
ments, either by building or otherwise, conform to said 
gerade, and shall be entitled to no damages for the 
making of such street or way according to said grade, 
provided such street or way be actually made within 
two years after the grade thereof is established and 
recorded. ‘The establishing and recording of the grade 
of any street or way as aforesaid shall not be considered 
an acceptance of such street or way by any city or 
town. 

Sect. 3. No street or way mentioned in the first 
and second sections of this act shall be dug up, or in 
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any way obstructed in any part thereof, without the 
consent of the mayor and aldermen of the city, or the 
selectmen of the town, in which such street or way is 
situated. 

Srct. 4. This act shall not take effect in any city or 
town until it shall have been accepted by the city coun- 
cil of such city, or by the inhabitants of such town, at 
a legal meeting. [Approved May 11, 1853. | 
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BOSTON HARBOR, 
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CITY O@ SBOSTON. 


In Common Council, December 9, 1852. 


Ordered, That the Committee on the Harbor have au- 
thority to report in print; and if they are unable to 
report before the close of the year, that they be author- 
ized to transmit their report to the next Council. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, December 13, 1852. 


Passed in concurrence. 


BENJ. SEAVER, Mayor. 


Committee on Boston Harbor, for the year 1852. 


Benjamin §S. Allen, Edward H. Eldredge, 
Benjamin James, Samuel R. Spinney, 
of the Board of Mayor David Hamblen, 
and Aldermen. of the Common Council. 


REPORT. 


The Committee appointed, in the organization of the 
City Council, in the year 1852, in accordance with the 
provisions of the City Ordinance, relating to the preser- 
vation of Boston Harbor, passed November 12, 1846, and 
who were authorized by an order of the Council of the 
9th and 13th of December, 1852, to report in print and 
to transmit their report to the present Council, have 
attended to their duty and submit the following 


REPORT: 


Very soon after their appointment, the attention of the 
Committee was called to their duty, by the reference to 
them of several orders of notice upon petitions to the 
General Court, praying for permission to extend wharves 
and make other improvements in and around the harbor, 
With a strong desire to give the questions, thus presented 
to them, that careful examination which their importance 
demanded, the Committee encountered great difficulty 
from the want of accessible and authentic information. It 
was obviously necessary that they should understand the 
common law and the history of past Legislative action 
in regard to the subject, as well as the original conforma- 
tion of the harbor, and the mode in which that had been 
affected by natural or artificial causes. 

‘Tn considering the petitions referred to, the Committee 
gave hearings to several of the parties in interest, and 
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from various other sources obtained such information as 
lay in their power; a great amount of conflicting testi- 
mony was thus adduced, which further impressed upon 
them the necessity of obtaining an accurate and reliable 
statement of all the facts bearing upon the subject. 

To obtain these facts and to state them in a methodical 
form became then their primary object, and though they 
soon found that their term of office was likely to expire 
before that object could be accomplished, they were en- 
couraged to proceed with their investigations by the hope 
that their labors might alleviate those of their successors, 
and perhaps suggest such a course of action as should 
perpetuate the knowledge and experience gained from 
year to year, in such a shape as to be of service to the 
City. 

The Harbor of Boston extends from a cluster of 
islands on the east, called the Brewsters, to the head of 
tide water in the Charles and Mystic rivers and the South 
Bay. An essential difference in the two portions of the 
harbor and the necessity of entirely different treatment 
for their preservation, have led to a distinction between 
the outer and inner harbors; the outer harbor reaching 
from the ocean to a line passing through Governors’ 
Island, north and south, and the inner harbor comprising 
all the tide waters to the westward of that line. 

The outer harbor is protected from the encroachments 
of the ocean by several islands, which are indeed the 
chief bulwarks of the harbor; they break the sea as in 
violent storms it rolls furiously in from the ocean, and 
make comparatively still water and safe anchorage ground 
within. They serve, too, an important purpose in direct- 
ing the tide-waters, as they ebb and flow through the 
main channels, thus maintaining a depth of water suffi- 
cient for the largest vessels. But exposed as they are 
to the full force of our easterly gales, and to constant abra- 
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sion by the sea, these islands and the external headlands 
of the harbor are continually wasting away. Very im- 
portant changes have already taken place ; islands which | 
less than a century ago were sufficiently large to be 
occupied as sheep pastures, have entirely disappeared. 
Of Bird Island and Nix Mate, for example, nothing now 
remain but shoals, covered by the tide at high water. 
These changes, however serious in themselves, have been 
attended by others still more alarming; the debris thus 
washed away from island and headland, have in process 
of time formed new shoals, and in some places created 
bars or spits which project from the islands in danger- 
ous proximity to the main channels. 

The City Government have made great exertions in 
previous years to apprize Congress of these important 
facts, and their earnest representations have not been 
without effect, very considerable sums of money hay- 
ing been appropriated by the National Legislature, for the 
purpose of erecting sea walls on several of the islands 
to prevent the further injurious action of the sea. A 
_ statement of what has been already done by the govern- 
ment of the United States, will be found in another part 
of this report; and it will also thence appear, that 
although much has been done, there yet remains much to 
do for the protection and preservation of the outer har- 
bor. 

The deteriorating causes which act upon the inner 
harbor are different in their nature, and although as yet 
no essential injury has been produced, they are not less 
to be feared and guarded against. The channels of the 
harbor being formed and continued by the tide-waters 
passing to and from the great reservoirs of the Charles 
and Mystic Rivers and the South Bay, and the scouring 
or deepening effect of the tides.in passing through the 
channels, being in proportion to the quantity and velocity 
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of the ebb—it follows as a natural result, that any ma- 
terial reduction in the area of those reservoirs must 
necessarily reduce the quantity of water and diminish 
the velocity of the current, and thus injuriously affect 
the channels. It therefore becomes a matter of the first 
importance to protect these reservoirs from encroach- 
ment, and to maintain as nearly as possible their natural 
and ancient size or water capacity. | 

Krom the best information to be obtained it appears 
that the original area of the inner harbor, including 
channels, flats and marsh lands, covered by high tides, as 
specified in the report of the City Engineer, did not vary 
much from seven thousand two hundred and twenty-eight 
acres. ‘he present area covered by high tides, as stated 
in the same report, is as follows, viz :-— 


Of Charles River, above Charles River bridge, 1,101 acres. 


Of Mystic River, above Chelsea bridge, 838 
Of Miller’s River and Prison Bay, 219 
Of South Bay above South Boston bridge, 316 
Of all other waters, 3,385 
Tn all, ~ 6,859 acres. 


Thus it appears that the original water area has been 
diminished one thousand three hundred and sixty-nine 
acres. 

Of the area covered at the present time by high tides, 
one thousand and thirty-four acres are within the lines 
claimed by riparian owners, and if they held a legal 
title to the same, without restriction as to use, the harbor 
micht’be filled up and the tide forever excluded to that 
extent.) 9 | | 

orItvis¢from the injudicious use of their property by 
these riparian owners, and from the improper filling up 
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of portions of those ancient reservoirs that the principal 
danger to the inner harbor is to be apprehended. ‘The 
reduction of the original area of the harbor already no- 
ticed, has been chiefly caused by such encroachments, 
the nature and extent of which and their effect upon 
the City and the harbor respectively, are strikingly 
exhibited upon a map prepared by the City Engineer, 
at the request of the Committee, and attached to this 
report. | 

The nature and extent of the jurisdiction of the Com- 
monwealth over the flats in the harbor have been the sub- 
jects of very considerable discussion, and have received 
the attention of several boards of commissioners appoint- 
ed by the General Court. | 

The title of the Commonwealth is founded in the first 
place, on the right of eminent domain, the right which 
every sovereign State possesses of disposing of all the 
property within its jurisdiction, as the safety and well 
being of the whole may require ; but if, in the exercise 
of this right, private property be taken for public use, the 
State is bound by the Constitution to make compensation 
therefor. | 

There is also a title vested in the Commonwealth to 
what is termed “ the soil of the sea,” that is, to the land 
covered by tide waters within its territorial limits; being 
aright to the ground only, while the right of passage 
over it, is cominon to every individual in the community. 

It is not proposed to consider this part of the subject 
in detail—the title as claimed for the State is here sim- 
ply stated, and reference is made to the able exposition 
of the law contained in the report of the Commissioners 
appointed under the legislative resolve of May ad, 


1850.* 


* See page 42 of the Appendix. 
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The right of building into and over the tide-water of 
the Commonwealth, rests upon the Old Colony law of 
1641, which is. the following, viz. : | 

“Tt is declared that in all creeks, coves and other pla- — 
ces about and upon salt water, where the sea ebbs and 
flows, the proprietor of the land adjoining, shall have pro- 
priety to low water mark, where the sea doth not ebb 
above one hundred rods, and not more where it ebbs fur- 
ther. 

“ Provided, that such proprietor shall not by this liber- 
ty have power to stop or hinder the passage of boats 
or other vessels in or through any sea, creeks or coves to 
other men’s houses or lands.” 

This law, as determining the extent of riparian owner- 
ship, has been variously construed, but the highest legal 
opinion considers the grant and proviso as equally import- 
ant in defining the extent of such ownership and restrict- 
ing the use of it, and a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court sustains the authority of the Legislature to estab- 
lish harbor lines beyond which no wharf shall ever be 
extended into tide water.* 

The legal control over the flats, marshes, and tidal 
ways of Boston Harbor is thus held by the Common- 
wealth. The policy pursued by the General Court was 
for many years exceedingly liberal, and had reference 
mainly to the requirements of a rapidly increasing busi- 
ness community and the pressing demand on all sides of 
the City for more land. The ultimate injury to the har- 
bor, that might result from the extensive encroachments 
authorized by the General Court, seems for a time to 
have been lost sight of, or if it were considered at all, it 
was left to the future to protect this great interest, when 
protection should have become absolutely necessary. 


* See in page 56 of the appendix, an abstract of the decision referred to, pre~ 
pared by C. W Storey, Esq. 
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At an early day, the City authorities, as before stated, 
manifested great interest in this subject. They took mea- 
sures to represent to the National Government the inju- 
rious effects upon the channels of the outer harbor, occa- 
sioned by the gradual washing away of the islands and 
headlands, and petitioned for and obtained several large 
appropriations for their preservation. 

For the first active steps, in this, as well as in. many 
other matters of great importance to the City, we are in- 
debted to the Hon. Josiah Quincy, then Mayor, who, in 
November, 1823, called the attention of the City Council 
to the importance of securing Deer and Rainsford Islands 
from the inroads of the sea. A committee was in conse- 
quence appointed, who reported in the same month that 
an examination of those islands, made in company with 
Commodore Bainbridge and other gentlemen skilled in 
maritime concerns, had resulted in a conviction of the 
importance of taking immediate measures to secure them 
from the inroads of the sea. The committee recommend- 
ed that a memorial should be immediately addressed to 
Congress, asking for an appropriation to preserve those 
great defences of the harbor, upon which its safety and 
convenience and the commercial prosperity of the City 
depended. ‘They also suggested the erection of a break- 
water * and the procurement of a law prohibiting the 
taking away of ballast from any of the islands. The 
report was agreed to, and a committee appointed to carry 
it into effect. 

On the 8th of December, 1823, the mayor brought 
also before the City Council the importance of the imme- 
diate purchase of George’s and Lovell’s Islands, the for- 
mer being, in the opinion of men of great nautical skill, 


* Municipal History of Boston, page 117. For the resolutions of the City 
Government, see Appendix, page 72. 
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the bulwark of the harbor, both as being the best site for 
a fortress, and as affording the only secure anchorage 
ground in the outer harbor for vessels of every size and 
description, during easterly gales. He had ascertained 
that those islands, of such inestimable importance to 
the ‘City, were the property of one individual who de- 
rived from them an income by the sale of stone and 
gravel, and thus assisted the inroads of the sea. By 
these combined operations one-half of George’s Island 
had been destroyed, and both of the islands could then | 
be purchased for the sum of seven thousand dollars. 

The council were not, however, prepared to adopt the 
suggestion of the mayor, but referred the subject to their 
successors. 

In November, 1824, the mayor again brought this sub- 
ject before the City Council, stating that these islands 
ought to belong to the City ; and that although the duty 
of fortifying the harbor belonged to the United States, 
yet a favorable opportunity for vesting the title to any 
of its natural defences in the city ought not to be lost. 
He added, that the adoption of such a measure by the 
City Council would strongly express their sense of the 
importance of those islands and exert a propitious influ- 
ence in favor of any application to Congress for their 
protection. 

This persevering urgency of Mr. Quincy effected its 
object. The sanction of the City Council was obtained, 
and a committee appointed with full powers, who report- 
ed, in March, 1825, that George’s and Lovell’s islands 
had been purchased for six thousand dollars, upon satis- 
factory terms and conditions. 

Negotiations with the General Government were then 
entered into, in the course of which the views of the 
City Council were ably sustained by James Lloyd and 
Daniel Webster, then the senators of Massachusetts in Con- 
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gress, and they resulted in a transfer to the United States of 
the soil and jurisdiction of George’s Island, and so much 
of Deer Island as should be covered by their works, and 
in an appropriation by Congress of forty thousand dollars 
for the protection of George’s and Deer islands by sea 
walls. This sum was, however, applied to, and exhausted 
in protecting George’s Island only. 

In November, 1827, Mr. Mayor Quincy again called 
the attention of the City Council to the state of the sev- 
eral islands and beaches in the different portions of the 
harbor, stating that the former appropriation made by 
Congress had been expended, and that additional appro- 
priations were requisite for the protection of the harbor. 
At the same time, he called their attention to a petition, 
pending before the Legislature of the State, from the 
town of Chelsea, relative to the jurisdiction over Chelsea 
beach and to the importance of maintaining that beach” 
in its present state. He adverted also to the practice of 
taking ballast and sand from Bird Island, and from the 
bar extending from the Great Brewster to the stone mon- 
ument at the entrance of the narrows. 

An application to the Legislature was accordingly 
authorized, and an act obtained, providing against the 
several injuries which were specified or apprehended.* 

In 1828, a memorial to Congress, showing the import- 
ance of the protection of Deer Island, was prepared and 
forwarded by the City Council, and was ably sustained 
by Mr. Gorham, the representative of the City in the 
House. An appropriation of eighty-seven thousand dol- 
lars was thereupon made, for the purpose of erecting a 
sea-wall on Deer Island, which was commenced in the 
same year. 

The sagacity and foresight which prompted these early 
movements for the preservation of the outer portion of 

Municipal History of Boston, page 119. 
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the harbor, and the energy and perseverance which 
pressed them to a successful conclusion, were, with refer- 
ence to the inner harbor, further displayed in the same 
year (1828), when the proprietors of wharves at the 
northerly part of the City, petitioned the Legislature for 
permission to extend their wharves into the channel of 
the harbor. 2 

The Mayor, apprehensive that such permission might 
injuriously affect the free navigation of the channel, re- 
quested the Legislature to suspend its proceedings, and 
by special message brought the subject before the City 
Council, as being obviously of great importance. After 
stating the probable consequences of inconsiderate action, 
as well in granting authority to extend wharves, as in 
the mode of carrying such grants into effect, he sug- 
gested that merchants and other persons acquainted with 
the circumstances of the harbor should be appointed | 
commissioners to examine and report, upon every petition 
for leave to extend any structure into the harbor, such 
facts and opinions as might guide the City Government in 
deciding on its merits; and that every grant of such 
permission, made by the Legislature, should be on con- 
dition that the work should be executed in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the City Council. 

This recommendation resulted, finally, in the passage 
of an order for the appointment of a joint committee of 
the two branches of the City Council, to take such mea- 
sures as they might deem proper to protect the rights and 
interests of the City, in the extension of wharves into 
the channel of the harbor, with power to appear before 
the Committee of the Legislature that had the subject in 
hearing, and, if necessary, to employ the City Solicitor 
to maintain the rights of the City in the premises. 

It will be seen that the powers given to this commit- 
tee were very similar to those possessed by the present 
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Joint Standing Committee of the City Council, which 
was provided for by an ordinance passed in 1846. 

In 1829 the attention of the City Council was again 
called to the subject, by a special message from the May- 
or, Harrison Gray Otis, it having been represented that the 
channel, extending from Long Wharf southerly to South 
Boston new bridge, was becoming more shallow from va- 
rious causes, that vessels lying at the wharves in that 
space were endangered by easterly storms; and that 
there was no position in that quarter, which could be safe- 
ly occupied by steamboats. 

It was the opinion of the Mayor, that if the flats ly- 
ing east of the channel (beyond the reach of individual 
claims) were the property of the City, improvements 
might be made upon them by means of breakwaters or 
island wharves, that would afford effectual protection to 
the harbor and wharves in that quarter, and obviate the 
increasing shallowness of the channel; that such im- 
provements might be made without expense to the City, 
and possibly upon contracts that would afford some ulti- 
mate revenue ; that it would seem proper and necessary 
that these flats should become the property of the City, 
inasmuch as memorials were and would continue to be 
frequently presented to the Legislature for private grants 
and immunities, by the proprietors of wharves and 
estates lying in that neighborhood, of the reasonable- 
ness or injurious tendency of which, as well as the limi- 
tations and regulations, to which, if granted, they ought 
to be subjected, the City Government would possess the 
most competent means of deciding, as the premises were 
constantly under their observation. 

Upon the recommendation of the Mayor, a committee 
was appointed, who, after investigating the subject, and 
obtaining the opinion of the Boston Marine Society,* re- 

* See Appendix, page 73. 
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ported the following orders, which were passed June 10th, 
1829. 

Ordered, That the Mayor be requested to apply, in be- 
half of the City Government, to the Legislature, and 
endeavor to obtain therefrom a grant to the City of such 
portions of the flats lying east of the channel and ex- 
tending from the free bridge north easterly towards Fore 
Point channel, as may be sufficient for the purpose of 
establishing a wharf or breakwater, to extend from the 
neighborhood of Boston free bridge towards said Fore 
Point channel, or on such parts of said flats as may here- 
after be thought proper to be used for that purpose. 

Ordered, that the Senators of this County, and the 
Representatives of the City, be, and hereby are request- 
ed to aid in obtaining a grant of the premises for the 
purpose aforesaid. 

In accordance with these orders, a memorial was pre- 
sented on behalf of the City, to the Legislature of 1830, 
and was by them referred to the next General Court. 
The same course was taken in regard to it in 1881, and 
no further mention of it is made in the records. 

It does not appear that any definite or important ac- 
tion upon subjects connected with the harbor, was taken 
by the City Council for several years after this date. 

In the meantime, in 1855, the number of petitions to 
the General Court, for permission to extend wharves into 
the harbor, yearly increasing, the attention of that body 
was directed to the necessity of greater caution than had 
been heretofore used in granting the prayers of such pe- 
titioners ; the want was felt of scientific information re- 
specting the effect of the extensive encroachments 


already authorized, and under authority of a resolve 
passed on the 5th of March in that year, to cause a 


survey to be taken of certain portions of the harbor, and 
lines to be defined beyond which no wharves shall be ex- 
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tended into and over the tide-water of the Common- 
wealth,—the first board of commissioners was appointed 
by the Governor. 

A full account of the action of the General Court up- 
on the subject of the harbor, from that time to 1852, will 
be found in the first fifty-six pages of the Appendix. 
Extracts from the reports are therein given, of such 
length as to embody the most important opinions and 
views of the several boards of commissioners appointed 
by the State Government. 

The Committee have chosen this course, rather than the 
insertion of such a brief summary as might properly have 
place in their report, confident that they could in no 
other way so effectually show, that, whatever special 
views may have been entertained by the several commis- 
sioners and committees who have examined the subject, 
they have all been deeply impressed with its vast import- 
ance to the City, the State and the Nation. Interesting 
and valuable as these reports are, they are relied upon 
in this connection mainly to sustain the position, that, 
however important our harbor may be in a national point 
of view, as a port of entry in times of peace, contribut- 
ing largely to the revenues of the government, as the 
spacious gateway in times of war to the homes of a rich 
and happy community, defended by costly fortifications 
and protecting the important naval station of Charles- 
town ; and however valuable to the State, as its greatest 
seaport, the great centre of its flourishing business, and 
indeed the very life source of that mighty impulse 
which throbs through every town and hamlet within 
its borders, which improves the mill courses, employs 
the mechanic, gives the farmer a market at his door, 
and courses over iron roads northward and westward, con- 
tributing in every way to its wealth and prosperity,— 
however all this may be, and whatever claims we may 
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have upon the Nation and the State for assistance in the 
protection and preservation of our harbor, still, inasmuch 
as the harbor of Boston is of vastly more comparative 
importance to the City itself, than it can possibly be 
either to the State or the Nation, in the same ratio it 
becomes the duty of the City to guard with watchful eye 
all that concerns this vital interest. 

On the 28th of May, 1838, a joint special committee 
of the City Council was appointed to take into consider- 
ation the defenceless state of the Harbor, and the expe- 
diency of addressing a memorial to Congress on the sub- 
ject, or of instructing the representative of the City in 
that body to use his personal exertions to procure the 
adoption of suitable measures in regard to it. 

On the 18th day of June, the Mayor, Mr. Samuel A. 
Kliot, as the chairman of this committee, reported, that a 
sub-committee of their number had visited the works at 
Fort Independence and George’s Island, and conferred 
with Col. Thayer, the superintendent, upon the subject. 
The committee had thus learned that while Fort Inde- 
pendence was so nearly completed that the harbor would 
soon cease to be in that absolutely defenceless condition in 
which it had so long remained, yet the work upon 
George’s Island had been suspended for want of an appro- 
priation. 

The Mayor was therefore instructed by the Council, to 
urge upon the representative of the City in Congress the 
importance of obtaining a suitable appropriation to com- 
plete the defensive works in the harbor; and to commu- 
nicate with such other members of Congress on the 
subject, as he might think proper. 

It appears by the records of the General Court that in 
1848, upon a petition of the City of Boston, a resolve 
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(Res., 1843, chap. 16) was reported and passed, request- 
ing the Senators and Representatives of this Common- 
wealth in Congress to exert themselves to procure the 
passage of measures to prevent further injury to the 
islands and headlands in the harbor of Boston from the 
action of the sea. 

At the session of Congress in the early part of the 
same year, the sum of $15,000 was appropriated for the 
protection of Lovell’s Island, and this sum was expended 
in the erection of a sea wall upon that island. 

In 1846, by a communication from R. B. Forbes, Esq., 
» President of the Boston Marine Society, the attention of 
the City Council was called to the importance of taking 
some immediate action in reference to the preservation of 
the islands and headlands of the outer harbor. <A report 
from a committee of the society, accompanying that com- 
munication, contained some interesting information in re- 
gard to the encroachments of the sea upon the islands at 
the entrance of the harbor, and the importance of those 
islands to its preservation. 

Some statements were also made in this report relating 
to the quantity of stone and gravel annually taken from 
the islands and beaches, which was estimated as follows, 
Viz : 


From Point Shirley and Chelsea beach, 50,000 tons. 


rom Brewster Island and the Spit, 30,000 
From Deer Island, 2,000 
From Long Island, 7 20,000 
From Gallop’s Island, 10,000 

In all, 112,000 tons, 


besides a large quantity known to be taken from Point 
Alderton and other places, greatly to the injury of the 
harbor. 

Annexed to the report above alluded to, was a report 
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made by Col. Thayer, of the U. 8. Engineers to the 
Treasury Department. 

An order was immediately passed by the City Council 
appointing a committee, to whom were referred the me- 
morial of the Boston Marine Society, and the documents 
accompanying the same, together with the petition of 
William Appleton and others relating to the same sub- 
ject. 

This. committee reported in June, 1846; they stated 
that in the contemplation of the subject, its importance 
was so deeply impressed upon their minds as to lead 
them to believe, that years of labor and of thought 
might be considered as well rewarded, if they should be 
the means of enlisting the hearty and effectual co- 
operation of the City Government, in efforts to avert the 
catastrophe of which they were warned, and for the ap- 
prehension of which, they felt convinced there were strong 
grounds. They also submitted statistics showing the in- 
creasing commerce and the growth of the City. Statistics 
upon these points are constantly before the City Council, 
and the committee do not deem it necessary to their 
present purpose, to present further proof of that which 
_ falls within the individual experience of, and must be 
apparent to, every citizen. 

There is one point of comparison, however, that in this 
connection deserves particular attention. The Committee 
of 1846, stated that within the last generation, the size 
of vessels intended for foreign trade, sailing from this 
port had been doubled, and within a much shorter period 
those employed in the coastwise trade, had been more 
than doubled in size. 

“Thirty years since,” they say, “a vessel of 300 tons 
for foreign voyages was of the largest class. Those now 
built for this purpose are from 5 to 600 tons, and a few 
‘ reach as high as 8 or 900 tons. Thus it will be perceiv- 
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ed, that while the capacity of the vessel has increased, the 
depth of water in the harbor, which is to bear her and 
her burthen, has as constantly, though less rapidly, de- 
creased ; and the result to our beloved City, unless pre- 
vented by those to whom belong the power and the duty 
to do it, must be disastrous in the extreme.” : 

Through the kindness of Gen. Andrews of the Regis- 
try Office, Boston Custom House, the Committee have 
obtained a tabular statement showing the increase in the 
number, as well as in the size of vessels registered at this 
office.* It appears that the average tonnage of the 
ships registered in 1850 was 1019 tons; in 1852, 1001 
tons; and in the first nine months of 1853 the number 
was equal to that of any preceding year, and the average 
tonnage was 1236. Several have been built of more 
than 2000 tons burthen, and one is now about to be 
launched of 4000 tons. 

This increase in the size of commercial vessels is not 
confined to Boston and its vicinity, but is equally observ- 
able in those built in other parts of the State, in Maine, 
New York and elsewhere, which have frequent occasion 
to use our Harbor. 

An examination of the table of comparative soundings, 
carefully prepared by the City Engineer at the request of 
the Committee, and annexed to this report, shows, how- 
ever, that the opinion that a material change has. taken 
place in the depth of water in the channels of the inner 
harbor is not correct; but that the changes have been 
chiefly at the sides of the channels, reducing their area 
without diminishing their maximum depth. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of 1846, an ordinance was passed creating the 
Joint Standing Committee of the City Council on the 


*See Appendix, page 75. . 
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Harbor ; and their Report, with the accompanying docu- 
ments, was transmitted to the Governor of the State, 
with a request that he would lay the same before the 
Legislature, for the purpose of inducing that body to 
make an appropriation for the purchase of one or more of 
the most exposed islands in the Harbor, or pass a law to 
prohibit the taking of ballast from any of them; or to 
address a memorial to the General Government upon this 
subject, which it was hoped would not be without its 
influence. | 

A communication from the Governor, accompanying the 
above-mentioned documents, was referred by the General 
Court to the Committee on Mercantile Affairs and Insu- 
rance, on the 19th of January, 1847. 

The Joint Standing Committee of the Harbor made 
their first report on the 12th of February, 1847. It 
referred to Gallop’s Island and the Great Brewster, and 
concluded with an order,—which was passed,—-to authorize 
the Mayor to petition the Legislature for the passage of 
an Act to prohibit the taking of sand or gravel from those 
islands; and also for a grant of the flats in the Harbor 
lying between South Boston and the channel. 

The petition of the Mayor, Josiah Quincy, Jr., was pre- 
sented to the General Court, February 16th, 1847. Com- 
mencing with some remarks upon the value and import- 
ance of the Great Brewster and Gallop’s Island, as con- 
stituting the principal barriers to the encroachments of 
the sea, and safeguards to the main channels of the Har- 
bor; and upon their gradual diminution by the action of 
the water; the petition stated that the practice of taking 
ballast from those islands prevailed to a great extent, and 
tended in no small degree, as there was reason to believe, | 
to their destruction, thereby putting in jeopardy the inter- 
ests of all those concerned in the navigation of the Har- 
bor; and concluded with a prayer for the passage of a law, 
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with suitable penalties, prohibiting any person from tak- 
ing ballast, sand, gravel or other soil from those islands, 
or from any of the beaches,’spits or bars adjoining them, 
or in their immediate vicinity. This petition was also 
referred to the Committee on Mercantile Affairs and In- 
surance. 

The proprietor of the Great Brewster Island, Lemuel 
Brackett, protested at length against the enactment pray- 
ed for, as tending to deprive him, without compensation, 
of the use of his property in the manner in which it had 
been used for a long series of years by him and his an- 
cestors. His protest is found with the other papers re- 
lating to the subject among the files of the Senate. 

The petition of the Mayor for a grant to the City, of 
the flats lying north of South Boston, within such limits 
and under such restrictions as might be necessary to pre- 
serve the rights of all concerned, was referred to the 
same Committee. An order of notice was issued upon it, 
and many remonstrances were presented against the 
granting of its prayer. Several of the remonstrances 
were signed by merchants, ship-owners and citizens of 
Boston; one by Marcus Morton, then Collector of the 
Port, and nine others, one by R. B. Forbes, the Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Boston Marine Society, on 
Boston Harbor, and another by the Commercial Wharf 
Company, and sixteen other wharf corporations, or private 
wharf owners. 

The Committee reported April 2d, 1847, on the sub- 
ject of the Mayor’s petition, and the report of the Com- 
mittee of 1846, transmitted by the Governor, that it was 
inexpedient to legislate thereon, and this report was ac- 
cepted by both branches of the Legislature. 

In 1847, several orders were passed in the City Coun- 
cil, relating to the appointment of a Harbor Master, but 
as the duties of that officer are mainly connected with 
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the enforcement of certain regulations respecting the an- 
chorage of vessels, they are not important in this view of 
the subject, although they have doubtless conduced 
greatly to the safety and convenience of all persons con- 
cerned in the navigation of the Harbor. 

September 18th, 1848, the Committee on the Harbor 
were directed to inquire what measures could be adopted 
to prevent the filling up of the ship channel between 
George’s Island and the spit of the Great Brewster. It 
does not appear that the committee made any report 
upon the subject; the omission was probably owing to 
the late period of the session at which the order was 
passed, and to the fact that the season of the year was 
not favorable to the necessary examinations. 

The Great Brewster Island was purchased by the City 
in 1848, for the sum of four thousand dollars, with a 
view to transfer it to the United States Government, and 
so to insure the building of a sea wall around it. The 
Commonwealth ceded the jurisdiction of the Island to the 
United States, and so much of the property in it, as might 
be necessary for the construction of a sea wall, was con- 
veyed to the United States by the City.* 

An appropriation of forty thousand dollars, for the con- 
struction of the wall, was made by Congress July 20th, 
- 1848, and the work was commenced early in the next 

year, according to plans prepared by Col. Thayer. That 
accomplished officer having in charge the fortifications on 
George’s Island, and being at that time in feeble health, 
he was unable to superintend the construction of the wall, 
and it was placed in charge of Capt. Benham, of the 
United States Engineers. 

The sum appropriated by Canute was altogether in- 
sufficient to complete the work, and it was left when the 
appropriation was exhausted, or rather when $42,000 had 


* January 30, 1849. 
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been expended, as it appears upon a reduced plan of the 
Great Brewster, showing the abrasions or waste of the 
island since 1820, attached to this report. 

For this plan, the Committee take pleasure in ac- 
knowledging their obligations to the Hon. William Ap- 
pleton, who. kindly procured it for them from the De- 
partment of Engineers at Washington. An examination 
of the plan will show that the North Eastern bluff, now 
117 feet high, has been wasted away during the last 
thirty years more than 150 feet; and as the slope of the 
bluff is towards the southwest, it is estimated that the 
highest point must have been at least 130 feet above high 
water mark. The immense body of earth which has thus 
disappeared, must have been deposited where it could 
not but prove injurious to the channels of the Harbor. It 
was washed from a single point by the action of the sea, 
and we are naturally aroused to a sense of the impend- 
ing danger, when we consider the great extent of island, 
shore and headland at the entrance of the Harbor, con- 
stantly exposed to the same powerful and injurious 
agency. | 

The work upon the Great Brewster, though yet incom- 
plete, has answered its purpose admirably. It is in itself 
a superb structure; all the principal parts of it are now 
as perfect as when left by the workmen, and this not- 
withstanding the very severe test of the great storm of 
April, 1851; in the course of which, however, owing to 
the unfinished state of the work, the sea found its way 
round the southeasterly end of the wall, and washed out 
the earth from behind to the depth of ten feet, thus ex- 
posing a portion of it on both sides of the sea. 

In consequence of a communication from the Hon. Wil- 
liam Appleton, concerning appropriations for Boston Har- 
bor, the City Council directed the City Solicitor to pre- 
pare a Memorial on the subject, to be presented to Con- 
gress, after it should have received the sanction of the 
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Committee on the Harbor. The memorial was ably 
drawn, and met the entire approbation of the committee. 
In pursuance of the order of the Council, Mr. Chandler 
also proceeded to Washington, and took with him the 
Harbor Master, and Capt. Hunt, an experienced pilot, for 
the purpose of placing all the facts respecting the Harbor 
before the Committee on Commerce, to whom the Memo- 
rial was referred. On his return, the City Solicitor made 
a report of the result of his mission,* and the hopes then 
entertained, that it would be successful, proved to some 
extent well founded. An appropriation of $30,000 was 
made, on the 50th of August, 1852, for the continuation 
of the work.at the Great Brewster Island. The repre- 
sentative in Congress, from this District, Mr. Appleton, 
made strenuous efforts to obtain an appropriation suff- 
cient for its completion, and it is to be regretted that his 
efforts were not successful. The next being a long ses- 
sion of Congress, it is hardly probable, unless very great 
exertions are made, that an appropriation can be obtained 
in season to continue the work in the summer of 1854. 
It is, however, now in progress under the supervision of 
Col. Thayer. 

It appears from a statement furnished by Gen. Totten, 
of the Engineer Department, that Col. Thayer’s estimate 
for the completion of the works at this place, over and 
above the sum already appropriated, was $32,700, pro- 
vided the work could go on continuously, excepting from 
the interruption of winter. If there should be another 
suspension of operations, the estimated cost would be 
magnified materially. 

On the 29th of March, 1851, a communication was 
addressed to the Council, by the Harbor Master, Mr. 
Tewksbury, representing that an immediate necessity ex- 
isted for action in regard to Gallop’s Island, on the pres- | 


* City Document 33—1852. t See page 74 of the Appendix. 
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ervation of which depended the existence of the deep 
ship channel of the Narrows. This was referred to the 
Committee on the Harbor, and it appears by an endorse- 
ment upon it, that the City Solicitor recommended an 
application to the General Court on the subject. No fur- 
ther action was taken, however, in respect to this very 
important island. 

It may be remarked that next in importance to the 
Great Brewster, for the preservation of our Harbor, are 
Long Island Head and Gallop’s Island. Long Island 
Head presents to northeasterly storms a precipitous bank, 
rising about 100 feet above high water, and is, through 
the action of the sea, constantly wasting away. Fully 
aware of the importance of this point, and desirous of pro- 
tecting it by a sea wall, Col. Thayer has several times 
made proposals, on behalf of the United States Govern- 
‘ment, for its purchase, but its owners profess to receive a 
considerable income from the sale of ballast from it, and 
ask for the headland a price altogether out of proportion 
to its value. 

Gallop’s Island, situated upon one side of the main 
ship-channel of the Narrows, although it does not present 
a high bank or headland to the action of the sea, is, from 
its immediate contiguity to the channel, of the greatest 
importance. The proprietor of this island has for many 
years been in the habit of selling large quantities of bal- 
last, which has been taken from the island mostly be- 
tween high and low water mark. Such removals of the 
hard surface or shingle have exposed to the action of a 
powerful current a part of the soil which is more easily 
affected by it, and a spit has consequently been formed, 
and is gradually making out towards the main channel 
from the northeasterly point of the island.* The income 


* For a particular description of these changes, see pages 21 and 22 of the 
Appendix. 
. 4 
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derived from the sale of ballast has induced the owner 
of this island also to place an entirely disproportionate 
value upon it. The language of the Supreme Court in 
the case of the Commonwealth vs. Tewksbury, (Suffolk 
March Term, 1846,) shows that such a use of the property 
may be prohibited by law without any improper infrac- 
tion of private rights. “ Without hazarding an opinion 
upon any other question, we think that a law prohibiting 
an owner from removing the soil composing a natural 
embankment to a valuable, navigable stream, port or har- 
bor, is not such a taking, such an interference with the 
right and title of the owner, as to give him a constitu- 
tional right to compensation, and to render an act uncon- 
stitutional, which makes no such provision, but is a just 
restraint of an injurious use of the property, which the 
Legislature have authority to make.”* In the opinion 
from which the previous extract was made, in the case of 
the Commonwealth vs. Tewksbury, the Court say, with 
reference to the Stat. 1845, c. 11, under which the de- 
fendant had been indicted for removing the soil from his 
own land—“ The statute, though recent, is a mere revis- 
ion of a former one, St. 1796, c. 738, (2 Special Laws, 
283.) They are alike in substance and purpose, and the 
only change is, in substituting an indictment for a qui 
tam action, as the mode of prosecution. The object of 
both is apparent, and is a very important one, to protect 
the harbor of Boston, by preserving the integrity of the 
beaches and the natural embankments of sand and gravel 
by which it is bordered.”} | 
It appears, however, that by a Statute of the succeeding 


* 11 Metcalf Rep. 55. 

+ From the same opinion, we make the following quotation, which is not with- 
out interest, viz :— The importance of such natural beaches, in a public point of 
view, may be estimated by the case of Plymouth Beach. The port of that ancient 
town was protected by a narrow strip of land, extending in front of it. In con- 
sequence of cutting away the wood upon it, or from some other cause, it was. 
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year (Stat. 1846, c. 106,) the Statute of 1845, c. 117, 
was repealed as to a part of Mr. Tewksbury’s beaches in 
Chelsea, and $500 were ordered to be paid him out of 
the treasury of the Commonwealth, “as an indemnity for 
the loss, suffered by him under the operation of said act, 
by reason of being unnecessarily debarred from the use of 
his land, for the purpose, as was intended, of securing the 
harbor of Boston.” 

The Committee are not aware of the reasons which in- 
duced such a course on the part of the Legislature of 
1846, and have thought it not impossible that the fact 
was not brought to their notice that the law of 1845 was 
not new, except in the form of its sanction. It is obvious 
that the only way in which Mr. Tewksbury’s rights were 
affected by that law, was that that made it the duty of 
the public officers to take cognizance of proceedings 
which had been unlawful for nearly half a century, and 
which had perhaps been allowed to go on with impunity, 
merely because the mode of punishing them was pecu- 
liarly odious. 

In this connection, the committee think it not entirely 
useless to refer to the Act of June 12th, 1818—( Mass. 
Special Laws, Vol. 5, p. 254)—entitled “ An Act for the 
preservation of Bird Island in Boston Harbor.” ‘This act 
provides that no earth or stones shall be taken from Bird 
Island without license first obtained from the Selectmen 
of Boston, in writing, specifying the quantity to be re- 
moved, and the object of removing it. Every person who 
without permission obtained as aforesaid, shall remove 
any earth or stones from such island, shall forfeit and pay, 
for each offence, the sum of twenty dollars to the use of 


washed away and broken through by the wind and sea, and the navigation was in 
danger of being wholly destroyed. Under these circumstances, the public, the 
government both of the United States and of this Commonwealth, took measures, 
at great expense, to restore the beach, by artificial means, to its original condi- 
tion.” 
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said town. An act somewhat similar was passed, March 
31st, 1834. (Mass. Special Laws, Vol. 7, Chap. 168,) en- 
titled “ An Act concerning the Islands and Beaches in 
the Harbor of Boston.” This Act provides “that if any 
person shall wilfully carry away from any island in the 
harbor of Boston, or from any beach adjacent thereto, 
any earth, gravel, stone or other materials composing such 
island of beach, without the consent of the owner thereof, 
the person or persons so offending shall forfeit and pay 
for each offence, to the use of the Commonwealth, a sum 
not exceeding one hundred dollars nor less than five dol- 
lars,” “provided that this act shall not be construed to 
prevent the taking of shell-fish from such islands and 
beaches.” Section 2 of the same act imposes a like for- 
feiture for building a fire on Spectacle Island in the har- 
bor, without the consent of the owner or owners thereof. 
In the course of the investigations which they have 
found necessary for the preparation of their report, the 
attention of the Committee has been frequently drawn to 
the great extent of the researches of scientific men into 
the modes of preserving or improving water courses and 
harbors. The annals of the various scientific societies of 
England and the Continent of Europe are replete with 
valuable information derived from a vast amount of study 
and experiment, persevered in through long periods of 
years, and by the ablest engineers,—which alone could 
have enabled them to carry on or complete the great 
works now finished or in progress. Some of these works 
have been the means of opening to a thriving and exten- 
sive commerce, ports which were previously accessible 
only to the smallest vessels, or of preserving valuable har- 
bors from impending destruction, and have thus shown 
that it is permitted to man, by the exercise of his intel- 
lect and the exertion of his mechanical skill, to regulate 
and control the wildest and most powerful agencies of 
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physical nature. Desirous of placing before the City 
Council a statement of the condition of the science of 
Hydrography, the committee requested James Hayward, 
Esq. to prepare a communication on the subject, which 
was kindly furnished by him, and will be found in the 
Appendix, page 65. The attention paid by Mr. Hay- 
ward to this branch of his profession, and the great op- 
portunities he has enjoyed of personally examining the 
best illustrations of it to be found in Europe and this 
country, render his communication highly valuable. 

The Light House Board appointed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury under authority of the Appropriation Act 
of March 3d, 1851,—and which was composed of Officers 
of the Navy and Engineers eminent for their scientific 
attainments,—in their report to the Secretary, dated 
January 20th, 1852,—after discussing the subject of 
Light Houses at length, and the best modes of building 
and maintaining them adopted in Europe and in this coun- 
try, consider the subject of buoys and the purposes for 
which they are intended in an elaborate and interesting 
manner. 

The remarks of the Board upon Boston Light will be 
found in the Appendix, page 79. 

The committee have had frequent conferences with 
several of the most experienced pilots in the city, and 
have found them uniformly disposed to afford the com- 
mittee every facility, and: communicate to them all the 
information in their power. They have received also a 
written communication from Mr. Gurney, which is in- 
serted in the Appendix, page 77, and will be found 
interesting. 

The committee having thus, in pursuance of the plan 
stated in the outset, presented a brief statement of all 
the important historical facts bearing upon the subject of 
the Harbor, which a careful investigation has disclosed to 
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them; and having stated the result of examinations made 
under their direction, which have required no inconsider- 
able amount of labor and time; they here take occasion 
to say, that in collecting the materials for their report, 
they have been more and more deeply impressed with 
the importance of the subject, the paucity of information 
in regard to it, and the necessity of early and efficient 
action upon it, on the part of the City Council. 

It is obvious from what has been said, that no actual 
control over the flats, water-ways or channels of the har- 
bor is legally vested in the City of Boston. Nothing 
therefore can be done in the matter but through the ac- 
tion of the State and National Governments; except, 
indeed, that the City can become by purchase the owner 
of certain islands and headlands before mentioned as 
being of great value for the preservation of the harbor. 
Future City Councils must be the judges as to the expe- 
diency of such purchases. There is ample precedent for 
such expenditure; and it is to be hoped that the City 
Government will avail itself of favorable opportunities, 
which will probably occur, to obtain a title to those strong, 
though perishable, harbor defences. Such an ownership 
will not only give to the City the sole use and manage- 
ment of these places, but may lead to an arrangement 
with the United States Government, by which the system 
of erecting sea walls, already proved to be so beneficial, 
shall be continued and completed. 

With regard to any action which may be had, as above 
suggested, through the State or National Governments, it 
is to be observed that the subject in contemplation is 
very complicated; demanding a large application of sci- 
entific principles, with an ample basis of practical obser- 
vation. The committee feel assured that no man or body 
of men could, with the present data only, construct a 
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plan of proceeding which should embrace all the condi- 
tions and anticipate all the difficulties of the question. 

The risk of failing to achieve the best mode of remedy 
is involved with another even more serious,—that of mak- 
ing worse the present condition of the harbor. Lvery 
island and point of land,—indeed, every obstruction in 
the harbor, natural or artificial, communicating, through 
the common medium of the water, with all the others, 
affects and is affected by their condition, while the water 
reciprocally suffers a variation in all its currents by a 
change in any of the solids which it surrounds. Every 
dilapidation of an island is the beginning of a shoal, and 
a, power added to encroachment in some new direction. 
These facts suggest the difficulty of the problem which is 
to be solved, in securing the harbor from further injurious 
change. 

No subject can come before the City Council, upon 
which a greater diversity of opinion exists, or in relation 
to which more numerous and adverse interests are repre- 
sented, than that of the changes in the inner harbor, for 
which petitions are presented at every meeting of the 
State Legislature. 

Scientific men do not always agree as to the effect of 
contemplated changes, nor as to the influence of various 
methods of obtaining compensating supplies of water., 
Successive Boards of Commissioners, by the difference of 
opinion expressed in their reports, have convinced the 
public of the intrinsic difficulty of the subject; and from 
parties directly or indirectly interested in local improve- 
ments, we have every possible reason urged that the 
ingenuity of individual interest can suggest. 

It is, however, agreed upon all hands, that Boston has 
no interest paramount to that of her harbor. Upon its 
preservation depends her commercial prosperity. If 
through neglect or misfortune, it shall ever become insuf- 
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ficient to accommodate the largest vessels employed in 
commerce, from that moment her decline will commence. 
And it will not readily be believed that a city which has | 
always displayed so much sagacity to discern and ener- 
gy to pursue her true interests, will have failed to in- 
form herself upon a point so vital as this to her well- 
being. The best and most accurate information, and the 
soundest opinions respecting the harbor, will, on the con- 
trary, always be expected of the City in her corporate 
capacity. Her opinion will be respected, and her influ- 
ence felt in the commencement, and during the progress 
of any action on the part of the Governments of the 
State or the United States, in regard to the harbor. 

The City, therefore, is bound to place herself in a po- 
sition to supply the best and most comprehensive infor- 
mation possible with regard to the actual changes in the 
outer as well as the inner harbor. The formation of the 
Harbor Committee, a Standing Committee of the City 
Council, was one step towards this desirable end, but with 
the liability to an entire change of its members annually, 
and with the limited means now at their disposal, con- 
sistent progressive action on their part is extremely diffi- 
cult if not impossible. Itis to be considered that the ex- 
perience of one Committee does not descend to their suc- 
. cessors, and that a considerable time may be required for 
each successive committee to apprehend even the ele- 
ments of the subject. 

In entering upon the duties of their office, each com- 
mittee should find in the archives of the City the means 
of availing themselves readily of the experience of their 
predecessors and seeing at a glance the existing condition 
of the harbor, and the nature of the changes to which it 
is subject, and of the plans proposed for its improvement. 
To obtain the knowledge required to deal properly with 
this question, to discover when and where proposed alter- 
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ations would be injurious or beneficial, or how to frame a 
petition to either Government for aid, it becomes neces- 
sary to adopt a system of observation, to be continued for 
a series of years, and until a sufficient collection of facts 
shall have been made to form the basis of a correct opin- 
ion. It is only by a course of continuous observations, 
that we can hope to mature a system that shall effectu- 
ally preserve the harbor. 

The committee, therefore, respectfully recommend the 
immediate adoption of measures to secure a careful obser- 
vation of the harbor and the changes going on within it, 
and an investigation of the causes of such changes, under 
the direction of the City Engineer, who shall be required 
to make an annual report thereon. 

Accurate surveys of the islands and headlands should 
be made yearly, and the results delineated on’ plans 
drawn upon a large scale, so as to show the comparative 
abrasions of their soil, one season with another, and direct 
attention to the points most seriously affected by the 
action of the sea. By this means also the formation of 
shoals and spits, and the changes of current injurious to 
the main channels of the harbor, would be accurately 
known and defined. 

Soundings should be accurately made in certain lines, 
at stated intervals, and their results recorded in a perma- 
nent form. It has been found that the preliminary 
arrangements necessary to locate these lines involve the 
chief part of the expense attending such examinations. 
Permanent monuments can be erected, which will enable, 
the engineers to trace the most important of the Hnes, 
without new instrumental observations, and the expense 
would then be comparatively inconsiderable. OB 

The publication of the reports above-referred-to, would 
inform the citizens generally upon a subject in which all 
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are interested, and would probably exercise an influence 
on the public mind strong enough to oyerrule the efforts 
of private speculation, when they are opposed to the pub- 
lic interest. 

It will be seen by reference to the resolves of the City 
Council, passed November 24th, 1828, (Appendix page 
72,) that a very similar project was then entertained by 
the City Government. If the surveys then authorized 
had been made, and had been continued during the thirty 
years that have since elapsed, there would probably be 
now sufficient information upon the subject of harbor 
changes. 

In the mean time, tenet’ the proprietors of certain 
islands may have rendered themselves liable to indict- 
ment by such use of the property as has been injurious 
to the. public, yet as they probably proceeded under a 
misapprehension of their rights, and as it is desirable 
that all parties interested should have an opportunity to 
be heard in defence of their rights, the committee recom- 
mend the presentment of a petition to the General Court, 
setting forth the present state of facts, and praying for 
the enactment of a law to prohibit the owners or other 
persons from taking stone, sand or gravel for ballast or 
other purposes from any of the islands, headlands, beach- 
es or shores, within or surrounding the harbor. 

~The recent examinations, made at the request of the 
committee, have disclosed many encroachments upon the 
harbor, beyond the lines established by law as the limits 
of any structure whatever. This indicates an urgent de- 
mand for permanent, visible monuments ‘defining the 
limits alluded to. Any future encroachments would thus 
be matters of entire publicity, and trespassers would be 
at once detected, if the law and a sense of right were not 
sufficient to prevent any attempt to invade the public 
interests. 
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A request for an appropriation, to defray the expense 
of establishing such monuments, might well be included 
in the before-mentioned petition for a protective law. 

The Attorney of the Commonwealth, for this District, 
has been directed to prosecute all cases of encroachment 
under the acts establishing the lines of the harbor. But 
to enable him to do this, those cases must be brought 
to his notice. Onthe 16th of April, 1846,* a commission 
was appointed to report the facts in all cases of viola- 
tion of these acts, but such a mode of proceeding neces- 
sarily causes delay; and the committee would recom- 
mend that the City Solicitor be directed to take the 
proper measures to set on foot prosecutions against those 
who have, as appears by the statement of the City Engi- 
neer, encroached upon the harbor lines. 

Besides the encroachments upon the waters of the 
Harbor, caused by the extension of wharves beyond the 
Commissioners’ lines, it will be seen by the report of the 
City Engineer, that in several instances at East Boston 
it has been found that proprietors have extended the 
solid structure of their wharves beyond the limits author- 
ized by the most liberal construction of the law. 

In all acts granting permission for such extensions, 
the following clause has been inserted, viz: “ provided, 
also, that so much of said wharfas may be constructed 
below said low water mark shall be built on piles, 
which piles shall not be nearer to each other than six 
feet in the direction of the stream; and eight feet in a 
tranverse direction.” 

It is evident that solid structures must have a more 
powerful effect in changing the direction of the channels 
than wharves upon piles, and if the judicious restrictions 
of the acts have not been complied with, the parties 
transgressing must of course be viewed as trespassers, and 


* See Appendix, page 15, 
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if properly presented, would no doubt be prosecuted by 
the District Attorney. 

It appears, by the map accompanying this report, that 
the harbor lines are still incomplete. The petition to 
the General Court, before-mentioned, should contain a 
prayer for the establishment of such lines around the 
South Bay and in Mystic River, as may, upon examina- 
tion, be found necessary to preserve the water capacity of 
those reservoirs. And it should be urged upon the Legis- 
lature, that all future grants for improvements in the har- 
bor should be made upon the express condition, that the 
compensating supplies of water, so essential to the con- 
tinuance and preservation of the channels, shall be ade- 
quately provided by the grantees, under the direction of 
one or more public officers. 

The committee further recommend that a memorial to 
the General Government be prepared, stating the urgent 
necessity of an appropriation for the completion of the 
sea wall around the Great Brewster Island, and for the 
erection of a similar wall to protect Long Island Head. 

The Committee cannot close this report without ex- 
pressing their obligations to Col. Thayer for the facilities 
given by him for an examination of the present state of 
the government works in the harbor, and for valuable 
information upon the subject generally. They have also 
been much indebted to James Hayward, Esq. and to E. 
S. Chesbrough, Esq., City Engineer, for valuable scientific 
information ; and to C. W. Story, Esq., for efficient aid in 
the collection of legislative and legal authorities. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
For the Committee, 


H. H. KLDREDGE. 


REPORT OF THE CITY ENGINEER. 
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Boston, Jury 8, 1852. 
H. 8. Cuesprovenr, Esa., 
City Engineer: 

Dear Sir,—I am authorized by the Standing Committee 
on the Harbor to request you to prepare, for the use of 
the City Council, a plan showing all the Commissioners’ 
Lines established by Legislative enactment in and above 
the Inner Harbor of Boston, with the present limits and 
boundaries of wharves and other improvements encroach- 
ing upon the waters of the Harbor; to report the nature 
of the structures, together with such other scientific infor- 
mation as you may be able to collect, in reference to the 
effect of said improvements upon the currents and chan- 
nels of the harbor; and to cause soundings to be made, 
which shall show the depth of water at low tide in the 
most important parts of the harbor. 

Also to report to the Committee a proper system of 
fixed boundaries or monuments, by which the Commis- 
ioners’ lines may be easily ascertained and defined be- 
yond any probable contingency. 


Very respectfully yours, &e. 
HK. H. ELDREDGE. 
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— Crry Eneineer’s OFFice, 
Boston, August 13th, 1853. 


Sir,—In accordance with your instructions of July 8, 
1852, the accompanying map of the Harbor, plan of the 
Great Brewster, and sections of soundings, have been pre- 
pared. 

In consequence of the large amount of other work call- 
ed for by the city, it was impossible to make the necessary 
examinations and present the map and plans at an earlier 
day ; it having been understood, from the commencement, 
that the amount appropriated for the purpose would not 
justify the employment of a large or expensive extra 
force. 

The Harbor Commissioners’ lines have been laid down 
on the map according to the description of them in the 
city ordinances. It will be seen by referring to the ordi- 
nances, that these lines have been established by differ- 
ent commissions, and at different times, and that they are 
still incomplete, especially around the southern portion of 
the South Bay and in the Mystic River. 

The letters at the principal angular points on the Har- 
bor Commissioners’ lines, laid down on the plan, indicate 
the names of wharves and other localities where the an- 
gular points are, as will be seen by the table of refer- 
ences ; and the dates show the years in which the lines 
were established by legislative authority, as will be seen 
by referring to the city ordinances, except for the lines 
on the Charlestown side of Mystic River, and for those ° 
on the South Boston flats towards the main channel, 
which have been established since the publication of the 
city ordinances. 
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In the preparation of the map, advantage has been 
taken of every known reliable source of information, but 
the principal basis has been the United States Coast Sur- 
vey. As this, however, was made six years ago, it did 
not include many improvements and changes made since. 
Many of these have been obtained from the plan of 
the Hast Boston Company’s lands, and from the plans of 
individuals and corporations, kindly loaned for the pur- 
pose. In some instances it has been necessary to re-sur- 
vey wharves that have recently been altered, particularly 
between the Battery wharf and Gray’s wharf at the 
North End, between Wales’s wharf and the Old South 
Boston Bridge on Fore Point Channel, and between 
Craigie’s and the Cambridge Bridges on the west side of 
the city. The intention has been to show all the wharves 
and other structures on the harbor as they exist at the 
present time, and it is believed that this object has been 
very nearly if not fully attained, at least as far as it 
could have been done without making expenditures not 
justified by the appropriation. 

The following encroachments upon the harbor have 
been made beyond the Commissioners’ lines :— 

Amory’s Wharf. ace is 4’¢ feet outside the line. It 
was supposed to be pressed out by the filling, and there- 
fore not insisted on as an encroachment. Mentioned in 
report on encroachments by Messrs. Bell and Lincoln in 
1347. 

Tileston’s, Prentice’s, Liverpool and Packard’s Wharves, 
and Pearson’s Dry Dock, reported by Messrs. Bell and 
Lincoln as over the Line in 1847, are within the new line 
established in 1850. 

Burchsted & Leavitt’s Dry Dock (next north of Otis’s 
wharf). Both Piers are 8/2 feet over. 

Foster’s North Wharf. Face is 2 feet over. 

Battery Wharf. North corner of projecting part of face 
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is 11% feet over. South corner of do. is 7% feet over. 
Resting on piles. Extended in 1849. 

North Battery Wharf. Face is parallel to line and 11 
feet over. Extended in 1849. On piles. 

Constitution Wharf. North corner of face is 19 feet 
over. The angle in the face is 24 feet over. South cor- 
ner is 11’¢ feet over. On piles. Extended in 1837. 

_ Aspinwall’s Spar Yard (next south of Chelsea Ferry 

Slip). North end is 7 feet over. Angle in face is 12 
feet over. South end is 13 feet over. ests on piles. 
Extended in 1837. 

Harris’s South Wharf (next north of Chelsea Ferry). 
Northeast corner is 6 feet over. Southeast corner is 7 
feet over. On piles. Extended in 1849. 

Richards’s Wharf (now Harris’s north wharf). North- 
west corner is 7 feet out. Southeast corner 3 feet out. 
At 8 feet from the southeast corner the angle of the 
Commissioners’ lines is on the face. On piles. Extended 
in 1849. 

Fiske’s Wharf. Face is parallel to line and 6 feet 
over. Extended in 1837. On piles. 

Comey’s Wharf. Northwest corner is 3 feet over. 
Southeast corner is 2 feet over. On piles. Extended in 
1833 and ’34. 

Bartlet’'s South Wharf (adjoining Gray’s) is 7 feet 
over. On piles. Mentioned by Messrs. Bell and Lincoln. 
Extended about 1840. 

Bartlett’s North Wharf (Davis’s wharf). North corner 
is 25 feet over. South corner 16 feet over. On piles. 
Extended about 1840. Mentioned by Messrs. Bell and 
Lincoln. 

Ingersoll’s Wharf (between Vinal’s and Chamberlin’s). 
On piles. 8 feet over. Mentioned by Messrs. Bell and 
Lincoln. Extended in 1837. 
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Spaulding’s Wharf (at foot of Poplar street). Solid 
structure. North corner is 12 feet over; the south cor- 
ner 18 15 feet over. Already a subject of litigation. 

Taylor’s Wharf (at foot of Poplar street). Solid struc- 
ture. North corner is 40 feet over; the south corner is 
27 feet over. Already a subject of litigation. 

Hoppin’s Wharf (at the Eye and Har Infirmary, Charles 
street). North corner is 5 feet over; south corner is 4% _ 
feet over. Solid. Extended in 1848 and ’49. 

What effect, if any, these structures have had in 
changing the direction of currents and altering the shape © 
of the channels, beyond what would have taken place if 
there had been a strict adherence to the laws relating to 
the Harbor Commissioners’ lines, it is impossible to deter- 
mine; but there is reason to believe that up to this time 
they have not caused much injury to the harbor. This 
should not, however, be considered as any excuse for un- 
lawful encroachments. | 

At Hast Boston, Kelly & Holmes’s wharf extends about 
16 feet, and Cunningham’s wharf about 2 feet, on piles, 
beyond the Harbor Commissioners’ lines. 

The case of Alger’s wharf and the Boston wharf, at 
South Boston, are already known as having been the sub- 
jects of judicial and legislative proceedings. 

At Hast Boston, Jones’s, Clifton’s, Weeks’s, Cunning- 
ham’s, Tufts’s, the East Boston, the Atlantic Steamship 
Co.’s, and the Grand Junction Railroad wharves have 
been extended by special acts of the Legislature, which 
provide that no solid structures shall be built “below 
low water mark.” If the low water level adopted on 
the United States Coast Survey, which is that of the low- 
est spring tides observed, or 16.8 feet below the coping 
of the Dry Dock at Charlestown, be.considered as the 
one intended by the Legislature, and if the chart of the 
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Harbor prepared for the Legislature in 1837, by Messrs. 
Baldwin, Thayer and Hayward, which is the best known 
authority on the subject, be adopted as settling where the 
16.8 feet line should be, then the solid portions of the 
above mentioned wharves have been extended considera- 
bly beyond their lawful limits; in some instances as 
much as two hundred feet. If mean low water level, as 
determined by the Coast Survey, or 15 feet below the 
coping of the Charlestown Dry Dock, be considered as 
the limit intended by the Legislature, then some of these 
solid structures extend as much as three hundred and 
fifty feet beyond their lawful limits. 

The lines of 16.8 and 15 feet below the coping of the 
Charlestown Dry Dock, and the solid portions of the 
wharves, in front of Hast Boston, will be found indicated 
on the map. How great the influence of these encroach- 
ments upon the currents of the harbor has been, it is im- 
possible to determine ; but that it has been considerable is 
very probable. No structures that have been erected 
during the last fifteen years have had so great an effect 
in changing the direction of the current of the main 
channel, as the East Boston wharves have had. It is 
a source of much regret that the Harbor Commissioners’ 
lines could not have been established nearer the shore, 
around the point at the west end of Sumner street, than 
they now are. 

It is also greatly to be regretted that the Legislature 
did not establish the line of low water mark by reference 
to fixed monuments, as the level intended cannot be deter- 
mined by any of the acts referred to; and if it could be, 
there would be, in most cases,some difficulty in applying 
it; for a point below low water mark this year may, 
owing to changes that are constantly taking place in the 
harbor, be above it the next, and vice versa. 
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There is reason to believe that encroachments with 
solid structures, unlawfully extended below low water 
mark, are not confined to Hast Boston, but may be found 
around the northern and western part of the city proper ; 
and the City’s own wharf, near the Charles River Bridge, 
is probably no exception. The means of determining the 
original line of low water mark around the city proper, 
however, are not so satisfactory as in the case of Hast 
Boston, as no authentic record of soundings made around 
the city proper, previous to the building of most of the 
existing wharves, is to be found. 

Soundings have been made on a number of lines in various 
parts of the harbor. As any attempt to mark their depths 
on the map, so as to compare them with the depths of pre- 
vious soundings; would cause confusion, the lines alone 
have been indicated on the map, while the soundings have 
been marked on the sheet of sections, together with those 
previously made. By examining them carefully, it will 
be seen that since 1835, as far as examinations have been 
made, no perceptible diminution in the depth of the cen- 
tre of the main channel has taken place, and none of im- 
portance in that of the Fore Point channel. 

The sides of the channels, however, have changed in 
several places, being generally more shallow at the ends 
of the wharves than formerly; the principal exception 
being along the narrowest part of the channel between 
Boston and Hast Boston, where there is greater depth. 
From two to six feet of deposit has been made at the 
ends of the wharves on Fore Point channel, and it is well 
known that considerable expense is incurred below the 
Ferry wharf, on the Hast Boston side, in | maintaining a 
sufficient depth of water. 

The greatest observed change in any part of the har- 
bor is that at the head of Governor’s Island. As com- 
pared with the soundings of 1847, those of 1842 show a 
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deposit there of at least 8 feet for a quarter of a mile. 
This appeared so astonishing, that some error in the last 
soundings was suspected, but other soundings, made this 
year, by a different assistant, on a line crossing the others, 
confirm those of 1852. (See Sections U and V). 

So remarkable a change in less than six years appears 
totally unaccountable, and it is very probable that some 
undiscovered error will yet explain it. 

The shallowest part of the main channel, as indicated 
on the Map of the Coast Survey, is just above the Upper 
Middle. (See Section U). An examination of this will 
show that no diminution in the depth of the centre of the 
channel has taken place since 1847; the section referred 
to makes it a little greater, but there has probably been 
no change. The apparent difference on this, as well as 
on the other sections, is owing to the difficulty there was 
. inmaking the soundings to within a foot, and in taking 
them at points identical with those of 1847. 

The bottom at this most important part of the main 
channel being gravelly, and so hard that an iron rod 
could not be made to penetrate it more than an inch or 
two, shows that there can scarcely be any doubt that the 
water is quite as deep there now as it has ever been 
since the first vessel sailed into the harbor. 

It is very evident, however, that the width of the 
main channel is less than it was formerly, as extensive 
deposits are made on its sides, where the current is much 
less rapid than in its centre. The comparisons made by 
Lt. Davis, in his memoir to the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, April Ist, 1851, between the soundings of 1817 
by Com. Wadsworth, and those of the Coast Survey of 
1847, make this very clear. 

The flats are not only extending out, generally, but they 
are rising higher from the accumulated deposits upon them. 
It is not easy to determine the rate at which they rise, 
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if there is a uniform one; but a comparison of Des 
Barres’ chart with the most recent soundings shows that 
a considerable portion of the South Boston flats has risen 
from four to six feet since 1764. An examination of 
section A shows that the Charles River flats, near the 
West Boston Bridge, have risen one foot since 1835. 

With regard to a system of fixed boundaries or monu- 
ments, by which to ascertain and define the Harbor 
Commissioners’ lines, the best plan would be to survey 
with care the wharves which are on the angular points of 
the Commissioners’ lines, around the city proper, on 
the southerly side of Charlestown, and on the westerly 
side of South Boston. In almost every case there are 
houses and streets that could be made to serve as fixed 
monuments of reference. All around Hast Boston the 
Harbor Commissioners’ lines are so carefully described 
and defined with reference to streets and established lines . 
of lots, that it will always be possible to re-establish 
them, if every wharf in that part of the City should be 
destroyed. ‘The several surveys that have already been 
made, by the different Boards of Harbor Commissioners, 
by the United States officers, and by the City of Boston, 
are sufficient to show approximately where the harbor 
lines have been located by the Legislature ; but in some 
cases it would be difficult to detect a variation of ten 
feet, owing to the uncertainty of dimensions obtained by 
scale from plans. Visible monuments on the wharves 
would be of great service, in assisting those who may 
make examinations to detect encroachments that might 
otherwise pass unnoticed. 

By your verbal directions the original high water line 
has been traced on the map, as accurately as the sources 
of information obtainable at this office would allow. 
Much labor and research were expended, in order to 
make this part of the map perfect; but it is greatly to 
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be regretted that the authorities relied upon do not agree 
very closely among themselves. The greatest cause of 
doubt is owing to the flatness of the original margin of a 
great part of the City, in consequence of which the differ- 
ences between the line to which ordinary high water and 
that to which very high water flowed must have been 
considerable, in some places probably three or four 
hundred feet. This was particularly the case at the foot 
of the Common. The sources relied upon are the plans 
found in Snow’s History, and Frothingham’s Siege of 
Boston, besides those of Osgood Carleton and S. P. Fuller. 
Hi. 8. Rand, Esq., has also furnished some valuable infor- 
mation, relative to the original high water line in the 
western part of the City, obtained during his examination 
of titles to estates there. 

As this is a subject of general interest in a historical 
_ point of view, would it not be advisable to induce private 
individuals, who may have old plans or deeds, or any 
other kind of information, that would aid in correcting 
this portion of the map, to give or loan them to the city? 

An examination of the original high water line, as laid 
down on the map, will give a very satisfactory view of 
the diminution of water area that has taken place in the 
harbor since the first settlement of the city. The follow- 
ing approximate estimates of original and present areas 
have been prepared to show this diminution. 


Water area of Boston Inner Harbor, included between the 
north side of South Boston and the parallel of 40° 20'; the 
meridian marked 0° 3' east of the State House ; the shores 
of East Boston and Chelsea, and the bridge between them ; 
with the bays and inlets west of these lines ; calculated from 
measurements by scale from larger plans. 


Water area of Ancient Harbor as above 
defined, ~ - - - - 1,228 acres. 
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Area of filling and wharves in Boston, 493 acres. 
‘: + ff ‘¢ 8. Boston, DO dent 


6é 6¢ 66 66 HB. Boston, 99 (74 

V1 re * ‘6 Charlestown, 67 

a a ° ‘¢ E. Cambridge, 46 “ 
Boston Water Power Company’s Empty 

and Full Basins, ~ ~ SOL ee 
Mill Dam, - - - - - 14 “ 1,869 acres. 
Present Water Area of Inner Harbor, DsPOcuties 


Area within the Commissioners’ Lines 
liable to be filled, on 8. Boston Flats, 538 acres. 
ae a in South Bay, Ons 
between Mill Dam and 
the Commissioners’ Lines, 27 
ss i on West Boston Shore, 5ie:5 
5 i on Cambridge Shore of 


Charles River, 2E0) »aif6 
56 fe EK. Cambridge, in Mil- 
ler’s River, 25:4, 5 
4 A Kast Boston Shore, abst ials 
re oe Chelsea, 35 * 1137 acres. 


Area of Boston Inner Harbor outside the 
Commissioners’ Lines, as far as estab- 


lished, - - ~ - - - 4722 &8 
The area of Mystic River above Chelsea 
Bridge is - - ~ . - 8838 acres. 
- “a Charles River above 
Charles River Bridge, 1101 ~« 
6c is Miller’s River & Prison 
Bay, 21 Oa yust 
6 ks South Bay above South 
43 N Boston Bridge, BLO) eh 


4: c all other waters, Bono. © oso9  * 
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The accompanying plan of the Great Brewster shows 
a most remarkable change in a short time in that part of 
the Harbor, and proves that without the protection the 
General Government is now giving to that Island, by sea 
walls, it would be entirely washed away in a few years. 
Col. Thayer of the United States’ Engineers, who has 
charge of all the government works in the Harbor, and who 
has been most kind and courteous towards those who have 
visited or sought information relative to them, states that 
the location of portions of the wall laid down on the 
plan, but not actually built, will be changed somewhat. 
As the copies of the plan were all struck off before this 
fact was known, it was not thought necessary to have 
new ones printed; as the main object of the plan was 
to show the great exposure of that part of the Harbor, 
to rapid and important changes. 

It may be expected, perhaps, that some suggestions 
will be made here relative to the future extension and 
alteration of the Commissioners’ lines, and other matters 
bearing upon the preservation and improvement of the 
Harbor. These subjects were not embraced in your 
instructions, moreover they demand the close investiga- 
tion of commissioners or other competent persons espe- 
cially appointed for the purpose, with ample time and 
means at their disposal.* A very large amount of such 
information, of a very interesting nature, has already 
been embodied in the appendix to your Report. 

The importance of the Harbor to the commercial pros- 
perity of the City suggests the necessity of watching 
with constant care the changes that take place in it, 
from time to time, from whatever cause. For these 
.hanges can only be detected by examination of the 

its of the Harbor affected. By comparing the results 


* See note, page 51. 
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of such examinations with others obtained previously, 
information of great importance will be gained, and fu- 
ture changes and extensions of the Commissioners’ lines 
may be made with much greater safety. 

I have been principally assisted in the examinations 
made, and plans prepared, last year and this, by Messrs. 
Joseph Bennett, 8. 8. Greele, and W. H. Bradley, and 
have received much aid from Mr. George P. Tewksbury, 
late Harbor Master, who has pointed out the rock north 
east of the Great Brewster, and mentions that there are 
other dangerous rocks not to be found on any chart of 
the Harbor, but known to the pilots. - 

I would also acknowledge my indebtedness for valua- 
ble information to James Hayward, Simeon Borden, 
R. H. Eddy, William P. Parrott, and IT. & J. Doane, 
Esqs.; and to Col. Ezra Lincoln, for so long a use of 
the perfect and beautiful chart of the Harbor, prepared 
for the State of Massachusetts under the direction of the 
Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey. I 
have also been freely allowed to borrow or copy plans 
and charts in the custody of the Librarians of the State 
Library, the Boston Athenzeum, and the Massachusetts 
_ Historical Society. The copies thus obtained will be 
valuable for future reference. 

Annexed will be found a table of reference for ex- 
plaining the letters and figures on the map. 


Which is respectfully submitted. | 
HK. 8. CHESBROUGH, 
City Engineer. 


To H. H. Evprepas, Esq., 
Of the Harbor Committee of 1892. 
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NOTE . 


Since the foregoing report went to press an important fact has 

been learned with regard to the Harbor of Glasgow, from the Civil 
Engineer and Architect’s Journal for October, 1853, page 373. In 
a very interesting article upon the Conservation and Improvement 
of Tidal Rivers, by Edward Killwick Calver, R. N., Admiralty Sur- 
veyor, occurs the following: “Even in the Clyde, where vessels 
have been got up to Glasgow, the lower river has suffered. In 1768, 
where there was 12 feet at low water, the general depth is from 9 
to 10 feet, and in several places it is reduced to 6 feet, or one half 
the original quantity.” The object of calling attention to this fact is 
to show the impropriety and danger of adopting plans for extensive 
changes and improvements in the Harbor, without first investigating 
most thoroughly everything bearing upon, or that would be affected | 
by, them. ‘The great increase in the depth of water at Glasgow and 
the consequent benefit to its commerce by the improvements which 
are described by Mr. Hayward in his letter—(see Appendix page 
67)—and which Mr. Calver considers the cause of the reduction of 
depth he mentions, has been looked upon as one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of modern engineering. The Clyde, it may be said, is differ- 
ent from the Harbor of Boston; but other cases different from these, 
and differing from each other, in a greater or less degree, will be 
found. mentioned by Mr. Calver, and in the voluminous reports on 
Harbors by Committees of the British Parliament. 
- This opportunity is taken to acknowledge the receipt of valuable 
information from Capt. E. Barker, and Mr. Billings, Civil Engi- 
neer at the Navy Yard, relative to the original high water line around 
Charlestown. Also to say that the solid portion of Jones’s Whart 
which is said, on page 42, to extend beyond low water mark, does not 
encroach beyond its lawful limits. 


hk. S. C. 
Nov. 19, 1853. 
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Table of Reference for the letters marking the Harbor 


Conunisstoners’ Lines. 


[The numbers of the pages refer to the City Ordinances published in 1850, 


A 


Qn 


Sd qHRDONVOAZA OAH OA OY 


NK A 


At 


unless otherwise mentioned. ] 


Point on the westerly side of channel of Roxbury Creek, 
1000 feet from Harrison Avenue, opposite South 
Burying Ground, - - - - - - 165 

Point 1250 feet from South Boston Bridge, — - - 

Heath’s Wharf, afterwards Miller’s, now Evans & 


Miller’s, - - - - - - - 158 & 165° 
Wright’s Wharf, afterwards the first wharf of the South 

Cove Co., - - - - - - - 158 
Brown’s Wharf, - - - - - - - 156 
Wright’s North East Wharf, - - - - - 156 
Wales’s Wharf, - - - - - - - 156 
Arch Wharf, - - - - - - - 156 
Otis’s Wharf, - - - - - - - 156 
Foster’s South Wharf, - - - - - - 156 
Rowe’s Wharf, - - - - - ~ - 156 
Long Wharf, - - - - - - - 156 
Union Wharf, . - - - - sg ee 156 
Battery Wharf, - - - - - - - 156 
Constitution Wharf, - - - - - - 156 
Richards’s Wharf, - - - - - - - 156 
Gray’s Wharf, - - - - - - 5 157 
Vinal’s Wharf, - : - - - - - 157 
Brown’s Wharf, - - - - - - - 157 
Trull’s Wharf, - - - - - - - 157 
South abutment of Warren Bridge, - - 157 
Northern angle of solid part of Boston and Lowell R. R. 

grounds, - - ~ - - ie vie - 159 
Northeast side of Lowell R. R. Bridge, - - - 159 
West side of Cragie’s Bridge, - - ~ . 160, 


Northeast corner of wharf of Charles River Wharf Co. 160 
Ledge at Taylor’s Wharf, - - - - 160 
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Bi 


C 


D* 


tHadd 


hy 


Southwest corner of Pier Wharf, on south side of Cam- 


bridge Bridge, - ~ - - - 160, 163 & 170 
Point 1086 feet from northeast corner of Beacon and 
Charles Streets, - - - - ~ 164 & 170 


Point at west end of Mill Dam and 20 feet from it, 164 & 170 


East Boston. 


Point A in south line of Sumner Street, 800 feet from 


Jeffries street, - - - - - - - 161 
Point B in division line of upland lots, 60 and 61, - 161 
TM RL S86 « « water lots of Dunbar and Fet- 
typlace & Samson, - - - - - . 162 
Point D in range of easterly boundary line of Eastern 
R. R. Company’s water lot, - - - - 162 
Point E, 510 feet from point F, - - - - 162 
“ Gin division line of water lots of Aspinwall and 
Pratt & Cushing, - - - - - - 162 
Point H in range of northeast side of Maverick street, 162 
2 gl by - - . - - - - 162 
“ K of page 162 and point A of page 167, - - 
Wd suld of : - - - - : - - 167 
LSE es - - - - ~ - - - 167 
LPT - - - - . - - - 167 
2 ADS - an tice eee - - ~ 167 
« F, northwest corner of west pier of Glendon Rolling 
Mills, - - - - - - ~ - 167 
Point G, east pier of Glendon Company, - - - 168 
Cea 8 - - . - - - - - 168 
tas i - - - - - - - - 168 
PE se; - - - - - - - - 168 


Chelsea Shore of Chelsea Creek. 


Point L, 202 feet from Marginal Street on west side 


of bridge, - - - - - - - - 168 
Point M, - - - - - - - - 168 
“« N, x . oni we - - - - 168 


ar sO), - - - - - - - - 168 
« P, southwest corner of Glendon Mills Pier, - 169 
a Os - - + i - - - - 169 
Sila Ke - - - - - - - - 169 
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A® Point S, southeast corner of Winnisimmet Co.’s Wharf, 169 


B’ “ Tysoutheast corner of small pier, - — - - 169 
Cc’ “ WV, end of piling of ferry pier, at B@RE ana 170 
D>? “+ W,dolphin in marsh, i? wirtyeul 170 


North side of Charles River and in Millers River. 


A® South corner of island, built by Maine R.-R., - - 164 

B* South corner of northwest abutment of Cragie’s Bridge. 

C* Point 2000 feet north from Harbor line heretofore estab- 
lished along the Mill Dam. 

D*. Point on north shore of Charles River, near its mouth. 

EK’ End of 4th line on-north side of old channel. - - 

F° Westerly projection of State Prison Yard; end of 5th line, 165 


G° H? is 6th line. - - - - - - - - 
H’ I’ is 7th line. I is at Prison Point Bridge. - - 
I’ K® is 8thline. - - - - - - - - 
K° L? is 9th line. Lis abutment of Lowell R. BR. - - 
M° Westerly Wharf of Navy Yard, - - - - 160 
N* A pier of Charles River Bridge, _- - - - 160 
O*? Thompson’s Wharf, - - - - - - 161 
P*® Southeast corner of wharf of Charlestown Land and 
Wharf Company, pA) We > = - - 161 
Q’ Point in range with east side of dth Street, -  - 161 


Be What Bee ie (ete heed ett We a ane 


K' 


South Boston. 


Southerly extremity of Tenth line, . meee 165 
Point on northerly side of S. B. old bridge, 117 feet east- 

wardly from west side of the draw, - - - 159 
Northerly corner of Alger’s old Wharf, - > - 159 
Northwest corner of George C. Thatcher’s small Wharf, 

(64 feet from Free Bridge,) - - - - 159 
Point 520 feet eastwardly from east side of Free Bridge, 159 
Northwesterly limit of solid fillings, - - = Log 
Northwesterly limit of any structure, - - - ~*159 
Point in east line of P Street, extended northward 2800 

feet from Fourth Street, = - - - - sae 
Northerly extremity of a line parallel with and distant 

from P Street, 1400 feet, - - - - ENR. 
Point in northerly line of Fourth Street, 1400 feet from 

P Street, - . - - - - - he 
Point in east line of P street, extended northwardly 

2400 feet from Fourth Street, — - - - -)* 
Northerly extremity of a line parallel with and distant 

from P Street 1000 feet, - - - - Rs 
Point in northerly line of Fourth Street extended, 1000 

feet from P street, = - . - - - Pi 


* See Acts and Resolves, 1853, Chap. 385, Sec. 2. 


For lines in Mystic River, see Acts and Resolves, 1852, Chap. 105. 


Encroachments. 


In consequence of a mistake as to the position of the south abut- 
ment of Warren Bridge, referred to in the act of 1837, (See City 
Ordinances, pages 157 and 159,) several important encroachments— 
especially those by the Fitchburg and the Boston and Maine Rail- 
roads and Barilett’s wharves;—which should have been described in 
the report, were omitted. ‘The Commissioners’ lines on the accompa- 
nying map have been corrected. 
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APPENDIX, 


‘Tue first Board of Commissioners for the survey of Boston 
Harbor was appointed by Governor Davis, under authority 
of a resolve of the Legislature, passed March 5, 1835. 


“To cause a survey to be taken of such portions of the Harbor 
of Boston as are comprised between Boston South Bridge and the 
dam of the Boston and Roxbury Mill Corporation, including the 
wharves and flats of East Boston and of Charlestown, and to de- 
fine upon a plan or plans, such lines as they shall think it expe- 
dient to establish, beyond which no wharves shall be extended into 
and over the tide-water of the Commonwealth, on either side of 
said harbor, and report their doings to the Governor and Coun- 
cil.’”* 


This Board consisted of Messrs. Loammi Baldwin, 8S. 
Thayer, and James Hayward, all engineers of eminent-scien- 
tific attainments. 'The Report, submitted by them January 
30, 1837, is distinguished by the minuteness and accuracy of 
the survey, soundings and other scientific details. 

Several lines were recommended by the Commissioners ; 
they say, in reference to them, — 


‘¢ They intend only to mark on one side, the extent to which 
wharves, either solid or on piles, may be built into and over the 
tide-water from the shore. But they do not decide, in any case 
whatever, the relative rights of individuals within it, or give by the 
survey and plans the boundary or breadth of any wharf or other 
property situated between it and the shore. We leave all legal rights 
as we found them, only prescribing limits we think it expedient to 
establish, beyond which they cannot go further into the channel 
or tide-water, for the general good and preservation of the harbor.” 


* By Res. 1835, Ch. 85, (April 6th,) $5,000 were appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of the Resolve of March 5th. a, ~ 
By Res. 1836, Ch. 62, (April 9th,) the Commissioners were directed to delineate 


the flats on maps, and give the names of the owners. 
By Res. 1836, Ch. 98, (April 16th,) the Attorney General was directed to en- 


force the law respecting obstructions of the harbor, 


2 APPENDIX. 


South Bay, in its connection with Four Point Channel, is 
thus spoken of : — 


“Tf, by any process, this great reservoir becomes contracted to 
any considerable extent by wharves, filling, or other construction, 
the channel will soon feel the injurious consequences. In fixmg 
the lines on either side between the two bridges, we were confined 
by the wharves already built, or by those now buildmg by the 
South Cove Company. But the channel here is principally pre- 
served by giving such direction and position to the lines as to 
limit all dangerous encroachments on the scouring effect of ebb 
tide. Great obstructions to the passing and repassing of the 
tide is caused by the piles of the Free bridge, by the planked 
sides of the wharves above and below the draw, and by the ob- 
lique position of the bridge with regard to the current. rom the 
south abutment of the bridge we have, upon careful examination, 
placed the line as before described, on the south and southeast 
side of Four Point channel, and if the flats here are filled up above 
high water in the direction marked on the plan, from South Boston, 
the flood tides from toward Four Point corner, nearly opposite 
India Wharf, will all be forced into the channel, and the ebb tides 
returning must take the same course, and act as a scouring cur- 
rent to wash out the channel and preserve its depth.” 


The following extracts will show their views upon a point 
of great interest : — 


‘“‘ Boston harbor being only a channel for the tide to flow 
in and out of the great reservoirs before mentioned, it may not be 
irrelevant to show how it may be suddenly or gradually destroyed, 
and become only a safe anchorage for the lightest coasting craft, 
where the largest merchant vessels and even ships of the line now 
ride in deep water with perfect safety. It is obvious to every 
reflecting man, for instance, that if a dam were to be built on the 
site where South Boston Free bridge, or South Boston bridge, 
now stands, and the tide prevented from flowing above, Four Point 
channel would soon be filled with sediment, and not be distinguish- 
able from the surface of flats on the southeast side. Similar effects 
would also result from the erection of dams in place of Chelsea 
and Charles River bridge. These would stop the tides, and as 
there would be no current either way, silt and sediment would, in 
a short time, fill this beautiful part of the harbor, and render it 
only accessible for fishing boats. 

‘¢ The Commissioners are aware that this is putting a 
strong case, as no such dams can ever be erected without the 
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sanction of the Legislature. But what would evidently be the 
consequence in the course of a very few years by the supposed 
dams, will as certainly be effected more gradually, and the ruin 
of the harbor as complete at a more distant period, by cutting off 
large portions of the Charles or Mystic rivers above the two 
bridges, either to stop the tide altogether, or partially, from flow- 
ing and filling the extensive basins of either. When the Boston 
and Roxbury Mill Corporation was chartered, June 14, 1814, it 
was authorized also to build a dam from Boston to South Boston, 
not northerly or easterly of South Boston bridge. This would 
have cut off all South bay, probably amounting to 200 or 300 
acres, and the effect would have been very injurious, if not 
destructive, to Four Point channel. Besides the Boston and Rox- 
bury Mill Corporation, which, by their dam, cut off from Cambridge 
bay 700 or 800 acres, another dam was authorized much earlier, 
June 1806, from Prison point, in Charlestown, to Lechmere’s 
point, in Cambridge, by an act establishing the Proprietors of 
Prison Point Dam Corporation. Instead of the dam a bridge has 
been substituted. This would have cut off Miller’s rivers, and 
several hundred acres more from the great basin of Charles river.” 


After stating the Old Colony Law of 1641, they add — 


‘This is all the written law we have upon the subject, upon 
which many principles at common law and points of practice have 
been decided in the courts, with which the commissioners have no 
concern.” 

*¢ But they believe, and feel it to be their duty to state the rea- 
sons, that the full and equal enjoyment of rights given by this 
ancient law is inconsistent with the existence of the harbor. An 
instance is presented in South bay. The proprietors of the shores 
surrounding the flats of this basin have a right to build their 
wharves or solid filling, extending one hundred rods into and over 
the tide-water, if not interrupted by channels within that distance. 
As we do not know any legal objection to their exercising or sell- 
ing this right, and one hundred rods in width round the said basin 
will make a considerable part of its area, Four Point channel may 
be effected, and as South Cove Company has already filled nearly 
all the surface of flats between the two bridges, by an act of Jan- 
uary 31, 1833, the absolute ruin of that channel hangs upon the 
contingency whether the ancient law is in force relative to the tide- 
water of South bay, and whether the owners will ever exercise 
their rights. ‘The same effects may be produced in numerous 
places on the Charles and Mystic rivers, by a different mode, but 
quite as fatal to that part of the harbor.” 
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By an Act of the Legislature, passed April 19, 1837, the 
line was established, which is described in the Ordinances of 
the City, pages 156 and 157, and shown upon the plan at- 
tached to this report, as one of the lines in Boston Harbor, 
beyond which no wharf or pier should ever be extended into 
and over the tide-water of the Commonwealth. 

It was prescribed by the said Act — 


‘Sec. 8. No wharf, pier, or building, or incumbrance of any 
kind, shall ever hereafter be extended beyond the said line into or 
over the tide-water in said harbor. 

‘Sec. 4. No person shall enlarge or extend any wharf or: 
pier, which is now erected on the inner side of said line further 
towards the said line, than such wharf or pier now stands, or than 
the same might have been lawfully enlarged or extended before 
we passing of this act, without leave first obtained in due form of 

aw. 

“‘ Sec. 5. No person shall in any other part of the said harbor 
of Boston, belonging to the Commonwealth, erect or cause to be 
erected any wharf or pier, or begin to erect any wharf or pier 
therein, or place any stones, wood, or other materials in said har- 
bor, or dig down or remove any of the land covered with water at 
low tide, in said harbor, with intent to erect any wharf or pier 
therein, or to enlarge or extend any wharf or pier now erected : 
provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as intended to restrain or control the lawful rights of the 
owners of any lands or flats in said harbor. 

‘Sec. 6. Every person offending against the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable 
to be prosecuted therefor, by indictment or information, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, and on conviction shall be punished 
by a fine not less than one thousand dollars, nor more than five 
thousand dollars, for every offence, and any erection or obstruc- 
tion which shall be made, contrary to the provisions and intent of 
this act, shall be liable to be removed and abated as a public 
nuisance, in the manner heretofore provided, for the removal 
and abatement of nuisances on the public highways.” 


The second Commission, consisting of H. A. S. Dearborn, 
James EF’. Baldwin, and Caleb Eddy, was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Everett, under a resolve of the Legislature passed 
April 9, 1839, 
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“To cause to be taken a copy of the survey of the harbor of 
Boston, made by Commissioners, under a resolve, approved the 
fifth day of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five, 
and upon such copy or survey define such lines as they shall think 
expedient to establish, beyond which no wharves shall be extended 
into and over the tide-waters of the Commonwealth, on either side 
of said harbor: provided, that so much of the line as is defined by 
an act, approved the nineteenth day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-seven, shall be considered the established line 
for that part of the harbor.” 


From their report, submitted December 28, 1839, the fol- 
lowing extracts are made : — 


*“¢ The hydrographical features of Boston Harbor, including its 
whole expanse, from the open ocean to the extremities of the 
channels, bays, and estuaries, as far as the tide flows, are so very 
extensive and diversified, so peculiar is the topography of its nu- 
merous islands and of the circumjacent country, — so recondite, 
complicated and difficult of solution are many of the laws relating 
to fluids, and so uncertain are the results which may be produced 

by any diminution of the whole area, or change in the width, 
- depth, or direction of any of the channels, by artificial means, that 
questions of the gravest import are presented, for rigid investiga- 
tion and profound consideration, whenever bounds are to be pre- 
seribed, beyond which, no obstructions shall be placed, that may, 
in any manner, impede, or divert from their natural and ancient 
course, the movements of the tides. 

‘¢ Within this immense haven are numerous large and expensive 
commercial, naval, military and manufacturing establishments, as 
well as a vast amount of navigation of every denomination, to each 
and all of which particular portions, or the entire expanse of 
water, is immediately or indirectly important; but in a special 
manner as regards a free passage to and from the ocean, equal at 
least to that which has hitherto been enjoyed, and is indispensable 
for all the purposes, that induced the location of the numerous 
works which have either been completed, are in progress, or have 
been projected, and the successful prosecution of that diversified, 
prosperous and valuable maritime industry, for which the requisite 
natural facilities have been so abundantly and completely afforded. 

‘¢ There are no problems in engineering, whose comprehension, 
solution and practical illustration have so entirely frustrated all 
the attempts of the most ingenious and scientific, as those which 
arise in the construction of hydraulic works, or in efforts to im- 
prove the navigation of rivers and harbors by the erection of piers, 
dams, jetties, break-waters and dikes, or the removal of impedi- 
ments, for a more free and copious current of water. 
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‘¢The experiments of the most enlightened nations of antiquity 
and of the most learned and accomplished engineers of modern 
times, both in Europe and in this country, for the accomplishment 
of those great objects which are either demanded to afford protec- 
tion, and give facilities to commercial operations, or as a motive 
power for manufacturing or other purposes, have often failed in 
producing the anticipated results, from causes, which had been 
accidentally neglected or were disregarded, from their supposed 
insignificance, or which had not been sufficiently investigated and 
understood, or are still incapable of satisfactory explanation.” 


*¢ As late as 1798, the island called ‘ Nick’s Mate,’ was so large 
as to be used as a sheep pasture, but it has long since been so 
entirely destroyed, that only a reef of rocks, visible at low water, 
designates its position, and on which it has been necessary to 
erect a monument, as a landmark for mariners. 

“¢ By a chart of the harbor, which was executed in 1775, Bird 
Island appears to have existed at that time ; but long after the 
settlement of Boston, it was so extensive, as to have afforded an 
ample site for a spacious fort, which was for many years main- 
tained as one of the chief military defences of the city ; now 
nothing remains but an extensive shoal, a very small portion of 
which is bare at low water. 

‘“‘ From a statement made to one of the Commissioners, by the 
late gallant captain John Forster Williams, a few years before his 
death, that portion of the main channel, called the ‘ Narrows,’ 
which passes between Lovel’s and Gallop’s islands, where the 
Magnifique, a French seventy-four, accidentally grounded and 
was sunk, during the war of the revolution, had been so filled up, 
by the extension of the beach from the western side of the first 
named island, as to have been converted into solid land, and the 
place in which the wreck of that ship is buried, is not, at this 
time, overflowed at high water, by the ordinary tides. 

‘¢ When an examination was made of Deer Island by the officers 
of the city, and other persons who were invited to accompany 
them, for the purpose of obtaining facts, to be included in a me- 
morial to Congress, representing the importance of protecting, by 
a sea-wall, that vast natural break-water from total demolition, it 
was ascertained, from comparing the existing area, with that 
which appeared to have been its extent, by a survey which had 
been made about an hundred years anterior, that at least sixty 
acres had been washed away, by the perpetual action of the sea. 

‘¢ When the French fleet, under the command of Count D’Hs- 
taing, took refuge in Nantasket Roads, after the partial action 
with the British squadron under Lord Howe, and encountering a 
severe gale off Newport, in the autumn of seventeen hundred and 
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seventy-eight, a large field-work was erected on the eastern side 
of George’s Island, for the protection of the ships, against an 
anticipated attack from those of the enemy, which appeared off the 
harbor; but so powerful and rapid has been the action of the 
waves in violent storms, upon that portion of the island, that the 
lofty compact, and solid earth has so far disappeared, as to leave 
only a few feet of the sod-work of one of the salient angles of the 
most western bastion. 

** But nearly every island and head-land presents the effects of 
these causes, at distant and different periods of time, which are 
still in operation for their destruction, on some portions of their 
shores. Steep acclivities are to be seen, which are sodded over 
from their summits to their bases, denoting the ravages which had 
anciently been made, during a long succession of years, until a 
new direction was given, in some inexplicable manner, to the cur- 
rent, and the violent action of the waves, which had impinged 
upon and gradually worn them away ; and now, not merely shoals 
or bars, but dry beaches, and in some cases large tracts of land 
covered with vegetation, extend into the harbor, from these lofty 
banks, while on the opposite shore, or at some other points of the 
same islands and promontories, a like process of devastation is 
going on with equally striking consequences. 

With these numerous and well-established facts, it is obvious, 
that the changes which are continually bemg produced throughout 
the harbor result from the causes which have been named; and 
that any artificial means which may be employed to vary, accel- 
erate, impede or prevent the action of any of them, may have a 
salutary or injurious effect, at some of the most important points 
in the harbor; as it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
predict from scientific principles, or data, sufficiently numerous 
and conclusive, what will be the precise effect of any enlargement 
or diminution of the volume of water, at any particular points of 
the harbor. But it may be assumed, as an important and well- 
established element in the inquiry, that whatever is done that shall 
reduce the quantity of water, that passes into the large estuaries 
and bays, north, west and south of the city, and now covers the 
vast extent of shoals in other parts of the harbor, will have a direct 
tendency to create obstructions at some points, in the various 
channels, while at others the depths may be deepened, according 
to the manner in which the diminution of the volume of water 
may be occasioned, in these immense basins. This may be effected 
in two modes. First, by filling up portions of these capacious 
reservoirs, and converting so much of their areas into solid land ; 
and second, by contracting the channels, through which the water 
flows into and out of them, during the flux and reflux of the tides. 

‘¢ By the former mode, all the channels below would gradually 
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be contracted in width and depth, from the sediment which would 
be accumulated in them, in consequence of the abated influence of 
the tides ; and by the latter, while the immediate effect would be, 
to deepen those narrowed channels, from the increased velocity 
thus occasioned in their currents, the debris which was thereby 
removed would be deposited at other places, more or less remote 
from the ocean, according to the violence of the action which may 
be given to the receding waters. 

‘* From these considerations, it has been deemed of the first 
consequence, that bounds should be established, beyond which ob- 
structions should not be extended into any portions of the harbor, 
so far as it could be done, without a direct infringement of private 
rights, and a due regard to the general weal. 

‘¢ But such is the imperiously increasing demand for greater 
accommodations, by all the branches of the infinitely varied indus- 
try, in which the accumulating population of the metropolis is em- 
ployed, that it is impossible to meet it, without yieldig much of 
mere theory, to the practical advantages which will be gained, 
from the increased facilities which such encroachments are intend- 
ed to afford. 

“¢ Tt is as true, in relation to commercial emporiums as of nations, 
that they cannot remain stationary; they must advance or retro- 
grade in population, affluence, consequence and grandeur; and 
these latter glorious results are dependent upon the active indus- 
try, intelligence, and enterprise of the former; and as the con- 
tinual enlargement of maritime cities 1s alternately the happy cause 
and admirable effect of their own and their country’s prosperity, 
whatever can be accomplished, that shall tend to produce such tri- 
umphant consequences, it is the dictate of wisdom to attempt, and if, 
unfortunately, any of the anticipated injurious effects, upon the 
capacity of Boston harbor, should be experienced, from any pros- 
pective reclamations, which may be made from its domains, it is 
highly probable, that the immense advantages which will have 
~ been thus derived, will warrant the experiment, and justify the 
expenditures, which may thereby be rendered necessary, to obvi- 
ate or remove every impediment, which such encroachments may 
have produced, to the free navigation of the various channels, by 
the usual artificial means which have been resorted to, in other 
ages and nations; for it would not be considered an enlightened 
and patriotic policy, to establish the limits of a flourishing commer- 
cial capital, beyond which it should not be enlarged, from a pre- 
sumed apprehension that injury, in some unknown manner, might 
possibly be thus done, to the natural features of its harbor. That 
very intelligence, enterprise, and wealth, which had been employed 
in laying its foundations, and rearing it to its present flourishing 
condition, would be directed to render all the chief approaches 
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from the ocean, and the interior havens, roads, anchorages, and 
docks, commensurate with the increased wants of the expanded 
population and business.” 


In accordance with the liberal views of the Commissioners, 
several lines were recommended, and established by an Act 
of the Legislature, passed, March 17, 1840, with the same 
restrictions and liabilities as those attached to the Act of 1837. 
Said lines are fully described in the Ordinances of the city of 
Boston, p. 158 to 163, and appear upon the plan attached to 
this report. 

By an Act passed March 6, 1841, the line between West 
Boston bridge and the Boston and Roxbury mill dam was 
altered in part, as described, pages 163 and 164 of the City 
Ordinances; a further alteration was made by Act of May 3, 
1850, described in the City Ordinances, page 170, and it 
appears as altered upon the plan. 


The third Commission was appointed under a resolve of 
the Legislature, passed March 22, 1845 — 


“‘ To take or cause to be taken, as soon as practicable, accurate 
surveys of South Bay, Charles River, and Mystic River and Pond ; 
(above and beyond the limits prescribed to Commissioners hereto- 
fore appointed for the survey of Boston Harbor, under a resolve 

assed on the fifth day of March, in the year one thousand eight 
fends and thirty-five,) to extend to the head of tide water on 
each, and embrace the marshes and flats which are overflowed by 
the spring tides in either ; for the security of the said rivers and 
bay, as reservoirs essential to the continuance and capacity of 
Boston Harbor for commercial purposes, as well as the facilities of 
inland navigation and ship-building, now afforded by said rivers 
or either of them,” with directions to “report how far, and to 
what extent, if any, the said bay and rivers, or either of them, 
may be curtailed or diminished without endangering the harbor of 
Boston, and greatly impairing the advantages of navigation and 
ship-building on said rivers:” also “ to report if there be any 
means whereby the capacity and beneficial action of said reser- 
voirs upon the harbor may be enlarged and increased.” 


B 
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The report submitted by the Commissioners, Messrs. James 
Hayward and Ezra Lincoln, Jr., contains much valuable infor- 
mation in regard to the area of the marshes and flats covered 
by tide-water; and the opinion of the Commissioners, contain- 
ed in the following extracts, as to the importance of the great 
reservoirs, and the probable effect of certain improvements, 
upon the main channels in the harbor, deserves attention. 


South Bay. 


‘¢ The Commissioners find that the area of South Bay,—above 
the old South Boston Bridge,— is at present 345 acres. This 
area is about 75 or 80 acres larger than formerly, the bordering 
marsh land having been excavated for the purpose of filling up the 
South Cove and other neighboring flats. And 196 acres of marsh 
still remains connected with this bay. The channel above this 
bridge, is of small dimensions at low water, being nowhere more 
than 300 feet wide ; and, except in the neighborhood of the bridge, 
not generally more than 100 feet in width. Of these 345 acres, 
from 250 to 300 are hable to be filled up by the owners, and will 
undoubtedly be so filled, to the entire exclusion of the tide. 
There are contracts already existing for enclosing, this very year, 
some 40 acres of these flats, with half as many acres of marsh, 
with a view to filling them up some feet above high water mark : 
as the demand in that neighborhood for building ground increases, 
other proprietors of flats will undoubtedly do the same; and, not 
many years hence, this bay will probably be reduced to one quar- 
ter of its present area. 

‘¢ With a proper disposition of the channels and flats below, it 
is believed that this reduction of the area of South Bay, will have 
no prejudicial effect on the main channel of the harbor. If the 
flats east of ore or Fort Point Channel were placed in the custody 
of some responsible agency,—to be filled up or otherwise disposed 
of, with an intelligent view to the improvement of commercial 
accommodation in the port of Boston,—there is no doubt that 
they can be so disposed of, as that the entire extinction of South 
Bay, as a part of the scouring apparatus of the main channel, 
would be no detriment to the harbor. The true principle is, to 
preserve a proper balance between the capacity of the channel and 
the area of the tidal rivers and bays above, to be filled and emp- 
tied twice every 24 hours through this channel. In the present 
state of things, Fort Point Channel would undoubtedly suffer by a 
very great reduction of the capacity of South Bay; but if the 
wall which was proposed to be built on its eastern margin were 
erected, it would counteract, to a great degree, the inconvenient 
effect of such reduction. 
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Mystie River. 


“The area of Mystic River, above Chelsea Bridge, is 878 acres ; 
the area of marshes adjacent, is 1,533 acres ; and, if we add to 
these the area of Mystic Pond, which is 228 acres, we have, for the 
whole area within the banks, 1.106 acres; and when the free are 
high enough to cover the whole of the marshes, the water surface 
above Chelsea Bridge is 2,639 acres. It should be remarked, 
however, that at neap tides there is no flood tide setting into Mys- 
tic Pond. The bottom of the channel at the outlet is near the 
level of high water at these tides, and being composed of a coarse 
and compact gravel, is not worn away by the action of the water, 
and, consequently, is not i a situation to receive the tide water 
at neap tides. Ifit should be found desirable to employ a greater 
scouring power in this river, the channel at the outlet might be 
enlarged at a comparatively small expense, to the size of the river 
half a mile below. Whether the owners of the outlet, and those 
interested in the navigation of the river, have a right to change 
the character of Mystic Pond, as it would be by opening such a 
channel, is not the province of this Commission to determine. The 
pond is in two divisions, which are not very different in area, 
and which are united by a strait which is fordable in all states of 
the water. The lower division of this pond is somewhat brackish. 
It receives the water from the river below at high water at spring 
tides—which water is diluted by being mingled with the waters 
discharged from the pond; yet, notwithstanding its freshened 
character, it is heavier than the waters of the pond, and occupies 
the lowest place. On the return of the tide, the top water is dis 
charged from the pond; so that the southern division has become 
permanently brackish, notwithstanding the perpetual influx of 
fresh water from the river above. If the channel at the present 
outlet were to be enlarged, so as to give the same freedom. of 
influx and efflux here as in the river below, this southern division 
of the pond would soon be very much like the river below as to 
the character of its waters; and the same process which is now 
constantly going on at the outlet, would be daily taking place at 
the narrows, or whatever the strait is called which divides the 
pond,—and the whole pond would, probably, in a few years, be- 
come entirely unfit for any other use than that of a basin to receive 
and discharge the tides of the river. 

Aside from the damage that such a change in the waters of this 
pond would do the bordering estates, we are ‘not quite satisfied that 
such an experiment is altogether desirable in itself. ‘The velocity 
of the currents in the various parts of the river would be variously 
increased by the change, and in some parts to a very inconvenient 
extent. Jf the channel in the upper section of the river, and into 
the pond, could be so enlarged that the whole pond would be dis- 
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charged and filled by every ebb and flood—as the river itself is 
now—the amount of water passing Chelsea Bridge, in ordinary 
tides, would be increased 25 per cent. ‘The quantity passing 
Malden Bridge would be increased 47 per cent.; the increase at 
the rail-road bridge would be 73 per cent.; at Ten Hills Farm 
the quantity passing would be doubled; and at the mouth of the 
river proper—at the spur of Winter Hill—120 per cent. more 
water would pass each tide than does at present. That this addi- 
tional quantity of water should pass, each tide, through the present 
channel, it would require the average velocity of the current, in 
these various places, to be increased in the same ratio. Suppose 
that the average velocity of the current at half tide, at the Boston 
and Maine Rail-road Bridge, to be now 4 feet per second; by 
making the change proposed, the current at the same place, (on 
the supposition that the pond is emptied and filled each tide 
through the present’ channel,) must be 7 feet per second. Or, 
suppose that at half flood now, in a given tide, the average veloci- 
ty at the narrows, the spur of Winter Hill, is 5 feet per second— 
it would, in the case supposed, become 11 feet per second. And 
in any section of the river higher up, the change would be propor- 
tionally greater. The bottom and sides of the present channel 
are not adapted to this changed state of the current. Portions of 
the bed and banks of the river, which have hitherto resisted the 
action of the water, would yield to this increased action, and incal- 
culable changes in the channel itself would be the consequence. 

‘¢ We are of opinion, however, that, if this experiment were tried, 
the results above stated would not be realized to their full extent 
—as, in the present state of the channel, the pond would not be 
filled and discharged to the present compass of the tides in the | 
river—and, consequently, the actual velocity of the current would 
not be as great as is stated in the above hypothesis. But the ve- 
locity of the current must be very much increased by such an 
addition to the capacity of the reservoir; and, probably, large 
portions of the present bed and banks of the river would be 
removed from the narrower parts, and carried down and deposited 
in the wider parts below the Ten Hills Farm. The river in this 
part being eight or ten times as wide as it is at the narrows, and 
above, the velocity of the current on the ebb, is, of course, dead- 
ened by the expanded character of the channel; and the marsh 
mud and other material which the current, in its increased veloci- 
ty, may be able to carry with it, will be deposited, and the forma- 
tion of a shoal or bar be the undoubted result. This process would 
go on till the river had acquired a permanent state ; that is, till 
the capacity of the channel should be so enlarged, and (for the 
same reason) the velocity of the current should be so diminished, 
that the sides and bed of the river would be able to resist the fur- 
ther action of the water. 
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Charles River. 


‘The area of Charles River above Charles River Bridge, within 
its banks, including Miller’s River, (the estuary bank of Hast 
Cambridge, ) and the bay back of the State Prison, is, in all, 1,340 
acres. ‘The amount of marsh land connected with it, and over- 
flowed at spring tides, is 915 acres. 

That part of Charles River between Warren Bridge and the 
Brookline branch of the Mill Dam road, and which, for the sake 
of distinction, we call Cambridge Bay, has a deep and spacious 
channel as far up as the cross dam of the Boston Water Power 
Company. From thence to the mouth of the river proper, which 
is about half a mile, there are shoals which have been caused, un- 
doubtedly, by the diminished current, occasioned by the sudden 
expansion of the river at that place, into the broad bay above 
mentioned. From the Charles River Bridge to a point about 
1,000 feet southwesterly of West Boston Bridge, there is from 15 
to 20 feet of water in the channel at low water—and, in many 
places, a greater depth; but from the last mentioned point to the 
Cross Dam beforementioned, the channel shoals away ; and thence 
to the mouth of the river proper, it is broken, and has not more 
than three or four feet of water at low water. 

“From this point upwards, Charles River has a much better 
channel than Mystic River. It has, in the neighborhood of its 
mouth, from 10 to 15 feet of water at low water. And it main- 
tains a much greater regularity in its character, quite up to the 
head of tide water, than does the corresponding part of Mystic 
River. ‘The average height of high water at the bridge near the 
Old Village in Cambridge,—which has been always called ‘ Cam- 
bridge Bridge,’ and which was long the only bridge over the 
channel of Charles River below Watertown, (there are now 
eleven,) is two inches ; and that at the bridge near the arsenal in 
Watertown, is four inches higher than high water at the Navy 
Yard. And the average compass of the tides in this river, is very 
nearly the same that it is at Charlestown. ‘The bay or shoal at 
the head of Cambridge Bay, the mouth of the river proper, is the 
principal impediment to navigation. The most feasible way of 
removing this is by the dredging machine. 

‘¢ The importance of this river and bay, and that of the Mystic, 
to the preservation of the main channel, down to the islands, are 
altogether incalculable. They are the two main arteries which 
literally supply the life current of Boston Harbor. And the Com- 
missioners would respectfully recommend to the Legislature the 
preservation of these estuaries, to the greatest extent that may be 
consistent with the rights of individual proprietors of bordering 
estates. 

‘“‘Tf the modern construction of the colonial law of 1641, that 
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‘the riparian proprietor has a right to exclude the tide water 
from the flats in front of his estate, to the distance of one hundred 
rods, if there be no intervening channel ;’ if this modern construc- 
tion of the law must prevail, then Boston Harbor is in danger of 
serious injury. This subject is one which commends itself to the 
careful consideration of the Legislature. The whole State has an 
interest in it. The preservation of Boston, as a place of trade, of 
commerce, of ships,—is every year increasing im importance to 
the whole northern section of the country. Every part of New 
England has its rail-roads running to this city. These have been 
built for purposes of business, of trade. They connect the interior 
of the country with the commerce of the world. But, annihilate 
the harbor of Boston, and these expensive facilities for inter-com- 
munication will become of little value either to the city or the 
country.” 

‘“¢ We have spoken of the importance of these two large estua- 
ries, as means of preservation to the great channel which consti- 
tutes what may be called the main trunk of the inner harbor. 
We beg leave to suggest a few considerations touching the main 
channel itself. 

‘This channel commences at the junction of Charles and Mys- 
tic Rivers, opposite the Navy Yard, and extends southeasterly 
about three and a half miles, opening into the lower harbor be- 
tween Fort Independence and Fort Warren. From its mouth be- 
tween these two islands, to the Cunard Wharf, this channel is very 
straight, and of a clear width of about 38000 feet. Before the 
extension of the wharves at Kast Boston, the width of this channel 
in the narrowest point was about 1700 feet. It has been consid- 
erably curtailed by the extension of wharves and other fixtures, 
particularly at Hast Boston. The Commissioners would respect- 
fully suggest that the channel between Hast Boston and the city 
proper is, in their opinion, to be treated with great care and cau- 
tion; that it should not be unnecessarily narrowed. In the ex- 
tension of wharf accommodations at Hast Boston, it would be well 
to build on the west side of the island, opposite the Navy Yard, 
and along the southeastern side towards Bird Island. But the 
further encroachment upon the main channel opposite the city 
proper, and opposite to the flats at the mouth of Fort Poimt Chan- 
nel, should be avoided,—at least, till a more urgent necessity 
arises than exists at present ; and till there shall be opportunity 
to observe the effects of encroachments upon that channel already 
made. 

‘‘ The building of new wharves, the extension of old ones—the 
filling up of flats to the exclusion of the tide, and the consequent 
diversion of the currents to a greater or less degree, are pro- 
ducing changes in the state of the harbor, some of them innocent, 
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some of them more or less detrimental to its character, and some 
of them tending to serious consequences. Changes of this kind 
have been observed since the survey made in 1835. Some of 
these are traceable to particular causes, and tend to throw light 
on the general subject of causes and effects in relation to these 
changes. They all show the importance of having the harbor 
taken care of—of having it in the custody of some responsible 
authority, which shall insure the requisite watchfulness and care 
—a commission emanating from the Legislature ; that-it should be 
the duty of such a commission to see that the works permitted to 
be erected on the borders of the harbor, or within its channels, 
should be so constructed as to do no injury, or the least possible 
injury, to the same; that they should be what they were author- 
ized to be, and nothing more. That the said commission should 
keep a careful record of all such changes in the structures and 
fixtures in and about the harbor. That plans should be taken of 
all such structures, upon such a scale as will readily show what 
the structure is, particularly in relation to-its tendencies and effect 
upon the tides, the channels, and the facilities of navigation. 
That the result of these alterations should be carefully observed, 
and recorded for after reference and comparison ; and, that such 
observations and experiments upon the motions, magnitude and 
effects of the tides, as will show the tendencies of the existing 
state of things, be made on such occasions, and at such intervals, 
as will furnish the desired information.” 


The lines recommended by the Commissioners in Charles 
River, Miller’s River, and South Bay, were, by an Act 
passed April 26, 1847, established as the lines in Boston 
Harbor beyond which no wharf or pier should ever be extend- 
ed into and over the tide-water of the Commonwealth. Said 
lines are fully described in the Ordinances of the City, pages 
164, 165, and appear upon the plan.* 


Fourth Commission—under a resolve of the Legislature, 
approved April 16, 1846—Messrs. Joseph Bell and Iczra Lin- 
coln, Jr., were appointed Commissioners 


‘¢To ascertain what private rights will be affected by adopting 
the precautions and restrictions recommended and pointed out in 


* 1847, Ch. 34, (April 7.) appropriation of $3,500 to procure a chart of Boston 
Harbor, by the Officers and Enginegs of the United States engaged in the Coast 
Survey. 
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the report and plans of the commissioners appointed for the survey 
of the South Bay, Charles River, Mystic River and Pond,—what 
is the value of those rights, and what amount of compensation will 
be required by the proprietors for the necessary interference with 
them ;” “also, to examine the wharves and other structures that 
have been built or extended on the borders of the harbor of Bos- 
ton, or within its channels, by permission from the Legislature, 
-granted since the establishment of the line recommended by the 
commissioners in the year 1837, or otherwise, and to report the 
facts in all cases of violation of the law.” 


Tn respect to private claims, after an able examination of 
the law, the Commissioners arrive at the following conclu- 
sion :— 


‘‘ It seems entirely clear, therefore, that the colonial ordinance 
of 1641, has now the force, under our constitution, of a statute 
within that portion of the Commonwealth formerly constituting the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay. By this, therefore, as a rule of 
property, all the flats within the scope of the present inquiry are 
fully embraced, and must be finally determined. 

‘The judicial decisions, also, on this subject, within the Com- 
monwealth, from an early period have been founded on, and, so far 
as they have gone, been in accordance with this ordimance. 

“‘'The rights of the sovereign, by the common law, have given 
place, to a certain extent, to the rights of the riparian owner, and 
a qualified ownership has been constituted between high and low 
water mark, in him, to the extent of 100 rods, on the sole condition 
that such owner shall not, in the language of the proviso, ‘ by this 
liberty have power to stop or hinder the passage of boats or other 
vesscls in or through any sea, creeks or coves, to other men’s 
houses or lands.’ 

‘“¢' The precise legal bearing or extent of this proviso, has not, 
so far as the undersigned have been able to learn, been the subject 
of any final and exact judicial determination. 

‘“¢ But, construing the grant and the proviso together, as they 
must be, both being equally in force, and constituting together an 
important rule of property, it seems clear, that while important 
public rights have been surrendered to the private owners of ad- 
joining upland, still other and important rights are reserved to 
the public. The exact divisional line or the precise extent of 
the rights granted and the rights retained, depending, as they do, 
upon the construction of an act of legislation, rests with the judi- 
cial department of the government, when properly presented ; and 
until such determination shall be had, it will not be reasonable to 
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expect any great degree of certainty or accuracy in estimating 
the comparative value each may respectively claim in this species 
of property.” | 


In pursuing their investigations, with a view to discover 
all cases of violation of the law, they examined carefully the 
several Acts establishing lines in the harbor, as well as the 
numerous Acts granting leave to individuals and corporations 
to extend separate wharves to said lines, and caused the lines 
about the City proper, East Boston, South Boston, and 
Charlestown, to be accurately re-surveyed. 'The Commission- 
ers reported no less than twenty-three cases of infringements 
of the law. In reference to this subject, the following resolve 
was passed by the Legislature :— 


Resolved, That the District Attorney for the County of Suffolk 
be, and he is hereby directed, by filing information, by indictment 
or other process, to abate nuisances, and to enforce penalties that 
have been, or shall be, incurred, by any violation of the law passed 
on the nineteenth day of April, 1837, entitled “ an Act. to pre- 
serve the Harbor of Boston, and to prevent encroachments there- 
im,” and of any subsequent law made for the same purpose. Ap- 

proved April 26, 1847. 


February 17, 1848, an order was passed directing the com- 
mittee on mercantile affairs, &c., to inquire “ whether any, 
and, if any, what measures have been taken to carry into 
effect the resolve of April 26, 1847. 

In their report the Committee insert a letter from Samuel D. 
Parker, Attorney of the Commonwealth for Suffolk County, 
from which the following extract is made :— 


“Tf the prosecutions contemplated were to be in the form of 
informations, I can also state that my attention has not been called 
to the subject by any body ; and, to this very hour, I am informed 
of no intrusion, except the Boston Wharf Company’s, against 
whom a temporary injunction was, before 1847, ordered by the 
supreme court, and an old indictment is still pending, in the mu- 
nicipal court. I have never seen, nor been served with, a copy 
of the report of the legislative committee, mentioning the intru- 
sions, if there be such a report, or of the names of the intruders, 
which you spoke of; and I do not understand the resolve to cast 
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on me the duty of surveyor, or to go on a hunting excursion all 
along the commissioner’s line, which itself is not, as far as I know, 
made visible by inspection. 

“Under these circumstances, neither the grand juries, by in- 
dictments, nor I, by informations, have done anything in the 
premises.” 


_ By a resolve of the Legislature, approved May 10, 1848, 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth was directed to furnish, 
without delay, an attested copy of the report made by Joseph 
Bell and Ezra Lincoln, Jr., to the Attorney of the Common- 
wealth for the county of Suffolk, and to the Attorney for the 
Northern District; and the said Attorneys were required, 
without delay, to prosecute all violations of the law passed 
April 19, 1837, and any subsequent law made for the same 
purpose. 

Upon receipt of the certified documents referred to, the 
County Attorney addressed letters to the Mayor and Alder- 
men, the City Solicitor, the City Marshal, the Harbor Master, 
the Boston Marine Society, and to such private individuals 
as, in his judgment, might be able to furnish information 
upon the subject. 

A circular was then prepared by the County Attorney, and 
addressed to all the parties infringing upon the law—in con- 
sequence of which, nearly all the cases were satisfactorily 
adjusted, the wharves being reduced to their proper limits— 
four only remain unsettled ; three of these are still before the 
supreme court. | 


Fifth Commisston— 

Under authority of a resolve of the Legislature, passed 
April 16, 1846. Governor Briggs appointed Messrs. ‘Thomas 
G. Carey, Simeon Borden, and Ezra Lincoln, Jr., Commis- 
sioners 


“To examine the position of the flats in the Harbor of Boston, 
between South Boston and the Channel, and lying opposite to the 
wharves on Sea and Broad Streets, with a view to ascertain 
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whether any improvement can be made thereof beneficial to the 
commerce of Boston, and to report such a plan of improvement as 
may appear to them to be feasible and judicious ; and whether it 
would be beneficial to straiten the Commissioners’ line between 


Arch Wharf and Wales’s Wharf.” - 


The Commissioners’ Report is dated 2d of February, 1847. 
With the assistance of Dr. Bache, Superintendent of the Uni- 
ted States Coast Survey, they obtained a valuable chart of 
the flats in question, based: upon scientific triangulation and. 
accurate soundings; and after repeated examinations of the 
flats and channels, and also of the lower harbor, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining what would be the probable effect, either 
above or below, of any changes that have been proposed, 
they say— 


“The flats in question, lying between a line 1650 feet from 
high water mark, above referred to, and a line or lines hereinafter 
described, beyond which the commissioners do not deem it expe- 
dient to enclose, cover a surface of about 860 acres, extending 
from Fort Point Channel, on the south side of the city, to the con- 
tinuation of the easterly line of the enclosure used for the South 
Boston institutions, and in front of the whole shore of South Bos- 
ton. ‘They are covered, at each ordinary tide, to the depth of 
about ten feet. If the whole area of the flats opposite the shore 
of South Boston were situated above the city, receiving the tide 
through any channel by which vessels must pass to reach their. 
places of discharge, there can be no question that it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to the commerce of the port to enclose them. 
To exclude from such a basin a volume of water that aids to scour 
the channel in the upper harbor, as it passes to and from the sea 
four times a day, might produce changes of the most injurious 
character. The enclosure of the back bay, as it is called, by the 
Western Avenue, is an instance of this kind which it would be 
hazardous to repeat. But the flats in question lie below the city. 
The water that covers them aids in no such scouring process. 
That process is, in fact, somewhat diminished in its effect, by suf- 
fering a portion of the water that daily ascends, as a supply for the 
upper basins, to flow over so wide a surface instead of confining 
its passage to the channels. 

“‘This opinion is corroborated by the observations of Lieut. 
Charles H. Davis, the officer at the head of the hydrographical 
party, by whom the data for the chart accompanying this report 
were furnished. He says, in a letter to the commissioners, giving 
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the result of his daily observations upon the tides and currents in 
the inner harbor, that ‘ the ebb tide crosses the northeast end of 
the South Boston flats ; and, on looking at the chart, you will per- 
ceive that this is its necessary course,—the northeast end of the 
flats running further out into the ship channel than any other 
part.’ ‘ Near slack water, both of ebb and flood, the tide flows 
broad over the flats, but with a velocity so small, that it is inap- 
preciable, and with no general or determinate direction.’ ” 
he commissioners are, therefore, of opinion, that no evil 
would ensue from giving permission to build any solid structures 
on these flats, that may be required for commercial purposes. 
On the other hand, if a sea-wall or line of wharves were erected, 
at a suitable distance from that edge of these flats which makes one 
side of Fort Point Channel, and if a similar barrier were made on 
the side towards the main channel, in the opinion of the commis- 
sioners, the current in each channel would be rather quickened, 
and its depth more securely preserved by the change. 
“¢ In order to prevent any injury to the wharves already erected 
on the Boston side of Fort Point Channel, by cuttmg off such 
passage as it is found convenient to use over the flats in their 
present state, as well as for the general improvement of that chan- 
nel and the main ship channel, the commissioners are of opmion, 
that, whenever the flats in question are enclosed or built upon, as 
above suggested, the whole area on the exterior of the lines above 
described should be excavated, to a depth of ten feet below the 
plane of reference for the soundings on the.chart presented. In 
their view, also, no extension beyond the line of 1650 feet from 
the high-water mark should be permitted, unless the party or par- 
ties so extending should be under obligation to excavate to the 
depth above specified, from the end of his or their structure to 
deep water, and to cut off the northerly point of the flats outside 
of the line drawn for enclosure from Fort Point channel to the 
main ship channel. In order to be certain of the practicability of 
such an excavation, the commissioners have had the whole area of 
- flats, beyond the line of 100 rods from high water mark, carefully 
sounded by men of experience in such work, and they have found 
nothing but strata of clay and loose sand, which can be easily re- 
moved by the excavating machines how in common use. ‘This 
excavation should be made at the expense of those who may be 
suffered to build upon the flats, if such permission should be given 
to any party. And it is believed that the facilities and conyeni- 
ence which such an excavation would afford to vessels passing into 
or out of Fort Point channel, at all times of tide, would fully com- 
pensate the owners of wharves adjoining that channel for the loss 
of the privilege of passing over the flats with vessels of light 
draught at high water. It would seem that these owners, if they 
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were not thus secured against injury by the change proposed, 
would be entitled to an indemnity ; on the same principle on which 
they would be entitled to compensation if a bridge should be 
thrown across Fort Point channel, to connect any enclosure on 
the flats with the city. 

*‘ In regard to the lower harbor, the quantity of water that en- 
ters to cover this shoal of flats, extensive as it is, is scarcely appre- _ 
ciable, when considered in relation to the great flood that approach- 
es from the sea to fill the harbor at every tide. And, in the 
opinion of the commissioners, the enclosure can produce no percep- 
tible effect on the outer channels in any way. If it were other- 
wise, they would discourage any plan of alteration, believing, as 
they do, that no change should be permitted, that could diminish 
the depth of channel below. They have given careful attention to 
that subject, and, after personal examination of the points of dan- 
ger, they present some considerations that seem to them impor- 
tant in framing any measures that may be proposed for the 
security of the harbor. In making laws that are intended for this 
purpose, a careful discrimination of the causes from which injury 
proceeds, and intelligence in applying the remedy, are peculiarly 
necessary. Otherwise, as has been the case heretofore, onerous 
restrictions may be imposed, that have no tendency to stop the 
mischief; and the community are left under false security, in the 
belief that nothing more is necessary, when, in truth, nothing has 
been effected. 

“« Some of the islands and headlands in the harbor are gradually 
wasting away by the action of the sea, and some of the shoals are 
found to be increasing. One change is probably the cause of the 
other. The earth and small stones, that are loosened from the 
headlands, are carried by the currents and lodged upon the adja- 
cent shoals, which are generally extended by these additions. 
Whenever this waste of the headlands is stopped, by suitable pro- 
tection from the sea, the increase of the shoals must cease, since 
the materials by which they are extended will no longer be sup- 
plied. In the meantime, the removal of small stones for ballast 
from the headlands must be injurious, as it hastens their waste. 
But the removal of such stones from the shoals to which they 
’ have been carried by the action of the current, after being de- 

tached from the headland, can do no injury. It may rather be 
beneficial, by retarding the increase of shoals, if it diminishes 
what aids to form them. 

“© A more particular description of these changes, and their 

causes, is as follows: The elements which combine to destroy or 
waste the islands and headlands above referred to, are the waters 
of the ocean, agitated by strong winds and storms, and the vari- 
ous tidal currents. ‘These elements act upon the headlands some- 
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what in the following manner. Almost every island and headland 
is more exposed to the action of the waves, when the wind blows 
from some particular quarter or point of the compass, than when 
it blows in any other direction. Ifthe wind to which the coast is 
most exposed be a prevailing wind, and, at the same time, has a 
tendency to increase the height of tides when it blows strongly for 
any considerable length of time, its destructive operations will be 
greater than if its tendency were to prevent high tides; as the 
action of the waves, during the full spring tides, has a more de- 
structive influence than during the neap tides. For the purpose 
of illustrating our views, we will suppose the shores of an island, 
or headland, to be of two or three miles in extent, extending in a 
north and south direction, and more exposed to the action of the 
waves when the wind blows from the northeast, than from any 
other quarter. We will now suppose the northeast wind to be a 
prevailing wind upon the coast, and frequently blowing very 
heavy. It will be obvious to every person, who has witnessed the 
dashing of heavy waves upon a beach or shore, that the tendency 
of each successive wave is to move the sand and small shingle, 
upon the surface of the beach in the direction in which the wave 
itself rolls ; and the tendency of the under-tow, as it is called, is 
to roll or wash the shingle and sand, in a line at a right angle 
with the direction of the beach, towards the ocean, or low-water 
mark. A succeeding wave again rolls it obliquely towards high- 
water mark ; when the under-tow again takes it back in a perpen- 
_ dicular direction. ‘The action of successive waves, continued for 
any considerable length of time, particularly if aided by a tidal 
current, will remove the shingle and sand, composing the surface 
of the beach, from the northerly end of the island, or headland, 
towards the south, until the shingle is nearly, if not all, swept off, 
leaving the finer and lighter particles of the primitive earth ex- 
posed to the action of the waves. This action will mix them with 
the waters of the ocean ; and they will be taken away by the tidal 
currents, and be gradually deposited, in proportion to their specific 
gravities, the minuteness of their division, and the motion or agi- 
tation of the water in which they are suspended. Long continued 
operations of this kind will undermine the headland banks, and 
cause them to tumble into the sea; the grosser particles covering 
the beach with sand and shingle, while the finer parts are mixed 
with the waters, and taken away in the manner above-mentioned. 
In this manner, will the sand and shingle-gravel continue to be 
swept along the beach, until they reach the end of it. They will 
not remain at rest, until they arrive at a point beyond the influ- 
ence of the waves. There they will form shoals, and frequently 
beaches of great length. Sometimes these operations are some- 
what counteracted by the equal exposnre of the headlands to 
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winds having opposite effects. The sand, in this case, will be 
sometimes moved in one direction, and sometimes in another. 
The tendency will be, to afford a more constant covering of the 
beach with sand and gravel, which constitute its natural protec- 
tion against the wasting influence of the waves. In cases of this 
sort, the effect is, usually, the formation of two shoals and beaches 
one at each end of the headland. In the winter season, when the 
northerly winds prevail, the shoals at the south will increase ; and 
in summer, when the southerly winds prevail, the shoals at the 
north will increase. | 


*¢ The commissioners, entertainmg the views above expressed, 
believe that the unfavorable changes which are going on in the 
harbor, are not of a nature to be affected by any new structure 
that may be erected on the flats lying in front of South Boston ; 
the outward changes having been probably produced solely by 
causes that have arisen in the lower harbor itself. ‘They believe 
those causes, however, to demand serious and early attention, 
beginning, as they appear to do, with the waste of headlands on 
which the security of our navigation depends, and requiring only | 
suitable defences and short breakwaters to preserve the channels. 

*¢ In respect to a plan for the occupation of the flats in question, 
the commissioners suppose that it would be premature, and of 
little use, to present any design or drawing in detail, until it shall 
be decided whether the right to occupy that portion of the area 
which remains under the control of the Commonwealth, is to be 
united with the property on the margin of South Boston. To 
leave an open passage between that margin and an insulated en- 
closure upon the flats, might be injurious to Fort Point channel, 
by diminishing the volume of water that scours it towards its 
mouth. But, with this exception, they believe that any plan 
which may be found most convenient for commercial purposes, 
whenever more accommodation is required, may probably be 
adopted without injury to navigation, whether it be by an entire 
enclosure in sea-walls, approaching within a moderate distance 
of the channel, or by the extension of wharves from the South 
Boston shore towards the main channel, after that shore shall itself 
have been advanced forward upon the flats, by filling up. 

‘¢ In the present. state of the title to the property, therefore, 
they present no plan in detail. Nor can the commissioners assume 
the responsibility of expressing an opinion at all favorable to a 
change of such magnitude in the harbor, without referrmg to some 
considerations that were presented in the legislative report which 
recommended their appointment. 

“‘ Although the title to these flats is clearly in the Common- 
wealth, it is held in trust for the benefit and security of commerce ; 
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being a right to the ground only, while the right of passage over 
it is common to every individual'in the community. No instance 
is known in which the sovereign power of a state has put property 
of this nature into the market for sale. It may prove to be a 
question of serious consequence, whether the change proposed is 
to be made under the direction of a controlling power that regards 
the security of navigation as the object paramount in importance, 
_ or whether the rights of the Commonwealth are to be transferred 
to parties who look for a pecuniary gain, from speculation in this 
property, as the chief object of consideration. If these rights are 
to be transferred at all, the city of Boston, whose interests are 
inseparable from those of navigation, would seem to be the safest 
and most suitable depository of a trust that concerns the prosper- 
ity of the State and the commerce of the Union.” 


The Sixth Commission, consisting of Messrs. 8. 8. Lewis 
and Ezra Lincoln, Jr., having been appointed by Governor 
Briggs, under the resolve of the Legislature, passed April 7, 
1847, ‘“‘relating to the survey of Boston Harbor,’’ were 
authorized and directed by an additional resolve, passed 
May 10, 1848, 


“To define, upon a plan, or plans, such lines, in that portion of 
the harbor of Boston, lying between Hast Boston and Chelsea, and 
known as Chelsea Creek, as they shall think expedient to estab- 
lish, beyond which no wharves or other structure shall be extend- 
ed into and over the tide-waters of the Commonwealth ; also to 
ascertain whether any obstructions are forming in Fort Point 
Channel, in the harbor of Boston, and whether any legislation is 
necessary to prevent or remove the same. 


‘¢'The commissioners, in regard to the first requirement of the 
above recited resolve, to define lines, &c., in Chelsea Creek, after 
an examination of the same, with reference to the rights of the 
Commonwealth, are of opinion that this estuary of the harbor of 
Boston, obstructed, as it has been, by one or two solid dams above 
the bridge which connects East Boston with Chelsea, exercises 
but little scouring influence upon the main channels of the harbor. 
In deciding, therefore, upon lines to which wharves might be ex- 
tended, without detriment to public or private rights, the commis- 
Sioners were governed mainly by a desire to keep the present 
channel in such condition, with reference to width, Xc., as to 
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accommodate the shipping which might hereafter have to pass into 
and out of said creek, and, at the same time, reconcile any con- 
flicting views which parties, owning on opposite sides of the creck, 
might hold. 

** With this view, and in order to make the entrance of the chan- 
nel easy of access, it became necessary to keep the line on the 
Kast Boston side, opposite the ferry slip of the Winnisimmet Com- 
pany, above or within low-water mark some distance, as represent- 
ed on the plan herewith presented, thereby cutting off a considera- 
ble area of the flats belonging to the Hast Boston Land Company. 
This arrangement, however, was assented to by the said company, 
and a vote of its directors was passed, sanctioning the line, and, 
im effect, making a dedication of the area, so cut off, to public 
uses. 

‘The lines hereinafter described, are believed to be generally 
satisfactory to all the riparian proprietors, and entirely consistent 
with all the public interests. 

“In regard to the second instruction recited in the resolve 
passed May 10th, 1848, viz., ‘to ascertaim whether any 
obstructions are forming in Fort Point Channel, Xc.,’ the com- 
missioners would observe that there is a well known bar in the 
vicinity of the Summer Street wharf, so called, and extending 
nearly across the channel aforesaid, so as to leave but a narrow 
passage at low-water near the South Boston flats for vessels draw- 
ing over six feet of water. ‘This bar is indicated on the plan of 
the ner harbor of Boston heretofore prepared for the Common- 
wealth ; and the commissioners have recently sounded upon 
various parts of it, and found it to be about one hundred feet in 
width, composed of soft clay four or five feet in depth, covered 
with a stratum of coarse gravel. rom the nature of the bottom 
of the channel, above and below this bar, it is believed that a 
deposit of the silt from the drains, which empty into the docks in 
this vicinity, may be made about the bar. ‘The vessels which go 
up the channel are liable, at low water, to catch upon this bar, 
and are then obliged to wait for the turn of the tide. As the bar 
is, as before suggested, of a nature to be easily excavated, the 
commissioners are of opinion that it would greatly facilitate navi- 
gation in this channel, if it should be removed. After it has 
been once removed, the water, which comes down from South 
Bay, at every ebb tide, will unquestionably keep the channel 
clear ; and, as it has been proposed and recommended heretofore, 
by State commissioners, that the le between Wales’s and Arch 
Wharves, should be straightened on certain conditions, the com- 
missioners would recommend that the proprietors of wharves, in 
the vicinity of this line should, in case it be straightened, and, when 
they are permitted to extend to it, be required to remove this bar, 
or obstruction, in the channel.” 

D 
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The lines recommended by the Commissioners were estab- 
lished by an act of the Legislature, passed May 2, 1849—they 
are fully described in the Ordinances of the City, pages 166 
to 170, and may be found upon the plan attached to this 
report.* 


The seventh Board of Commissioners, appointed by the 
Governor and Council under a resolve of the Legislature 
passed May 10, 1848, — 


‘¢to consider and report to the next Legislature what are the 
rights and duties of the Commonwealth in relation to the flats in 
the harbor of Boston ;— also to consider whether the public good 
requires that any portion of said flats should be filled, and to what 
extent ; and whether the maritime interests do now, or probably 
may hereafter, require the excavation of any part of them to 
enlarge the harbor accommodations ;—and also, if it shall be 
deemed expedient to fill any of said flats, to report the outlines of 


a plan for that purpose, and the terms upon which such filling up 
should be authorized,” 


Consisted of Messrs. John M. Williams, David Cummings, 
Thomas Hopkinson, George 8S. Boutwell, and Charles Hud- 
son. 


The comprehensive nature of the questions submitted to 
the commissioners warranted the general view of the subject 
which is taken in their report submitted in January, 1850. 


They discuss at length the legal merits of the case, and 
Say, 


“The better opinion seems to be, in England, that the king 
holds the land between high and low water mark, as well as under 
all navigable waters, in trust for the use of the people; and 
though he may grant his private right to others, it must still be 
subject, in the hands of his grantee, to the right of all his sub- 
jects to pass and repass, without obstruction, on both the land and 
water. It has been supposed by some that, in analogy to this 
principle, the Commonwealth holds the flats over which its title 


* Stat. 1850, Ch. 216, April 17th. The line on Fore Point Channel, betwxen 
Wales’s wharf and Arch wharf altered. 


Stat. 1850, Ch. 254, April 30th. An Act authorizing the proprietors of several 
wharves, between Arch wharf and Wales’s wharf to extend to the new line of 
Fore Point Channel, provided a certain bar in said channel, opposite the foot of 
Summer street, be excavated to the depth of twelve feet below low water, &c. 
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extends, in trust for all the people, and can only alienate them 
subject to this trust. But the analogy fails in two important par- 
ticulars. 1st. The Commonwealth, in its sovereign capacity, 
possesses not only the rights and powers, on this subject, which 
are possessed by the king in England, but also of the British Par- 
liament, consisting of king, lords, and commons ; and it has never 
been doubted that Parliament, in its arrogated omnipotence, may 
grant an exclusive right to flats, unincumbered by the supposed 
trust. 2d. The Commonwealth is the public — the people — in 
whom, in their collective capacity, full sovereignty resides. The 
Commonwealth is, therefore, both the trustee and the beneficiary. 
The trust estate and beneficial interest are united, and conse- 
quently the trust is merged in the fee. 

“‘ Subject to the restrictions and limitations before mentioned, 
the Commonwealth has the full power, title and control of the flats 
in Boston harbor. The right to manage and dispose of them is, 
by the Constitution of the Commonwealth, vested in the Legisla- 
ture. The Commonwealth may, by the acts and at the discretion 
of the Legislature, cause or permit them to be excavated or 
embanked, or retained, or otherwise disposed of. It may grant 
them to the city, to the riparian proprietors, or to other per- 
sons or corporations, at such times, in such manner, on such 
terms and conditions, and for such considerations of public benefit, 
pecuniary or otherwise, as the Legislature, in the exercise of its 
sound, constitutional discretion, may judge to be most proper, and 
most conducive to the public interest and welfare.” 


In considering the ‘duties of the Commonwealth,” they 
pass in review the reports of the several preceding commis- 
sioners; and although they agree with their predecessors in 
general positions, and adopt the most of their conclusions, 
they differ from them entirely in regard to the policy to be 
pursued, as will appear from the following extracts, viz. :— 


“‘ Tf the South Bay were kept open to its full extent, a sea wall 
upon the easterly side of Fore Point Channel might quicken the 
current in that channel, and so increase its depth. But as the 
greater part of that spacious bay is, or will be, closed so as to 
exclude the water which has heretofore entered it, we are unable 
to perceive why the same causes which are allowed to operate in 
other parts of the harbor, may not operate here to the injury of 
this channel. Nor are we able to see how a sea wall on the east- 
erly side of this channel can avert the calamity, in case South 
Bay should be filled up. In that case, there would be a little 
more than a narrow channel left open above the South Boston 
bridges, and no water would pass up Fore Point Channel, except 
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what would be required to fill the narrow channel above the 
bridges. 

‘ Nor is it by any means certain that filling up all the South 
Boston flats, — a tract of some seven or eight hundred acres, now 
covered by water, at every tide, to the depth of eight or ten feet, 
will not prove injurious to the main channels in the harbor. It 
was in evidence before the commissioners that there had been a 
great reduction in the depth of Fore Point Channel, and also in 
the main ship channel both in the upper and lower harbor. At 
the ‘ Narrows,’ so called, in the lower harbor, it was shown that 
the water had shoaled from three to five feet within the last twen- 
ty or thirty years; and that though this was ascribed in a good 
degree to the washing away of the islands and headlands in the 
outer harbor, the same accretion is observable in the upper har- 
bor, where these causes do not exist. In Fore Point Channel, at 
the ‘ Upper Middle,’ and indeed in almost every part of the harbor, 
the channels are becoming more obstructed by becoming more 
shoal or more narrow. It is a well known fact, that at the 
wharves and in the docks there is a constant accretion of matter, 
so as to render it necessary to dredge them out once in four or 
five years. 

‘¢ But the arguments against filling up these flats are met by 
the declaration, — that the quantity of water which would be dis- 
placed by the proposed improvements, would be so small as to be 
hardly appreciable upon the main currents in the harbor. But a 
glance at what has been done, and what may be done, by the 
shore owners, will show that the quantity of water which has 
been and may be displaced is far from bemg inconsiderable. Bos- 
ton proper, which originally contained less than 1000 acres, now 
contains more than 3000 acres. ‘This increase of more than 2000 
acres has all been made by encroachments upon tide water. In 
addition to this, the Mill Dam cut off 700 or 800 acres more ; — 
to this may be added the large quantity of land made at Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, and East Boston. Here we have 
an area of several thousand acres which are forever lost to the 
harbor. This exclusion of tide water from so large a surface, has 
produced a sensible effect upon the channels in the harbor. The 
harbor master testified that the fillimg up above Charles River 
Bridge, has produced a visible effect upon the current between 
Boston and East Boston. By reducing the volume of water from 
Charles River, the former balance of power between the currents 
from the Charles and Mystic Rivers at their confluence, had been 
destroyed ; and the consequence was, that the main current be- 
tween Boston and Hast Boston was brought nearer to the Boston 
shore than it was formerly. 

‘* But we are not to confine our attention to the three or four 
thousand acres of flats which have been already irrevocably lost 
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to the harbor. By the report of Messrs. Hayward and Lincoln, 
in 1846, it appears that at that time the tide flowed over an area 
of 5000 acres above the Charles River, Chelsea and South Bos- 
ton bridges ; and of this 5000 acres, 2700 were above low water 
mark, and so were liable to be filled up by the shore owners, 
leaving only about 2300 acres to be flowed by the tides. It 
should also be borne in mind that every acre of the flats situated 
just above low water, is as important to the harbor, and receives 
and discharges as much water, as an acre in the deepest channel ; 
it being only the water between high and low water mark which 
carries on the scouring process, by which the channels are kept 
open. When we are called upon to decide whether it would be 
safe to fill up eight or nine hundred acres in front of South Bos- 
ton, we are to remember that one-half of this area may be filled 
at the pleasure of the shore owners ; and the real question to be 
decided is, whether the State should, at the present time, author- 
ize the filling up of some four hundred acres more, in addition to 
the five or six hundred acres at South and East Boston, and the 
twenty-seven hundred acres above the bridges, all of which may 
be filled by their respective owners, and much of which will proba- 
bly be filled, as the demand for land is constantly increasing. 

** When the subject is stripped of all its disguises, and is pre- 
sented in its naked form, we are inclined to hesitate before we 
pronounce in favor of filling up the flats over which the State has 
control. When the safety of the harbor is placed in competition 
with any magnificent scheme of land speculation, we must decide 
in favor of what we believe to be the safety of the harbor. When 
we consider, that a volume of water, of an average depth of at 
least seven feet, covering an area larger than the whole city of 
Boston proper, is now liable to be excluded from the harbor, we 
want something more than a mere speculative theory of tides and 
channels, to justify us in adding to this quantity. When we con- 
sider, that flats once filled can never be restbred to harbor accom- 
modations ; but that flats kept open, can, at any future period be 
filled, when it shall have been demonstrated by experience, that 
previous fillings have wrought no injury |to the harbor, — we 
believe it to be the dictate of wisdom to pause before we make 
any further grants, except they be accompanied with an obligation 


to make corresponding excavations, or othe improvements, in the 
harbor.” | 


They submit a variety of statistics and think, — 


‘These facts will fully sustain the position that our commerce 
has tripled in the space of twenty years. And if the commerce 
of Boston is to go on increasing in this ratio, the day is not far 
distant when the flats will be wanted for dockage and anchorage 
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of the vessels, which our growing trade will call into this port. 
And even now these flats are used by vessels of a light draft of 
water. The eastern coasters, with wood and lumber, frequently 
pass across the flats at high water. And it was in evidence be- 
fore the commissioners, that during periods of easterly winds, 
when it is difficult to go to sea, there are frequently several hun- 
dreds of these small vessels, mostly from Maine and the British 
Provinces, lying in the harbor ; and, owing to the crowded state 
of the channel, large numbers of them resort to the soft mud on 
the flats, for anchorage ;—a fact that shows most conclusively, 
that fifty, or even twenty years hence, the very space which it is 
now proposed to fill up, will become absolutely necessary to accom- 
modate the vessels in the harbor. ‘The extreme line which has 
been recommended, which for the sake of distinction, we will call 
Mr. Carey’s line, not only allows all the South Boston flats to be 
filled, with the exception of a small point opposite Rowe’s wharf, 
but actually cuts off nearly two hundred acres below low water 
mark ;— the greater portion of which, as shown by the soundings, 
has a depth, at extreme low water, of from three to four feet, — 
while some portions of the harbor, thus proposed to be cut off, 
have a depth of from four to seven feet ; and to these soundings 
we may add two feet, to show the depth at mean low water. 
Here there are nearly two hundred acres, well adapted to the 
anchorage of these small coasters, which it has been proposed to 
fill up; but which, we are satisfied, will, in a few years, become 
almost indispensably necessary for this class of vessels. We, 
therefore, should regard it as a departure from the dictates of 
true wisdom, to suffer any embankment or structure to be erected 
upon any of the harbor belonging to the State, which can be used 
as a roadstead, or converted into wet docks. 

‘“‘ We have already stated what we believe to be the rights of 
the Commonwealth, ir the flats situated between the one hundred- 
rod line and the chanel. We have no doubt but that she has an 
interest, a vendible p perty, in these flats, which she may dispose 
of as she pleases, u er the limitations we have stated. And 
what is true of the t in Boston harbor, is true of the flats simi- 
larly situated, in eve other harbor in the State. ‘The question 
is not local in its che ter, but is coextensive with our coast. It 
is a subject in which ¢ whole State has an equal interest, and 
hence the impo! :y a: injustice of granting these flats to individ- 
uals or corpora ns,  hout consideration. Neither the riparian 
owners, nor tl ‘ty town within whose territorial limits they 
may happen ¢@ = tated, can claim them in virtue of their 
proximity. 7) be gto the State, and are the property of 
the whole pec | 

‘‘ But thou © 1e | te possesses this property, and the Legis- 
lature may di 3 «\ as they please, they are bound by every 
consideration: ov  olicy to make such a disposition of these 
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flats as will best promote the prosperity and general welfare of the 
community. 

** Nor will they, as guardians of the public weal, confine their 
views to the present condition of things. Any policy which does 
not look forward at least a century, and consider the wants of the 
people at the end of that period, is repugnant to the spirit of the 
age, and so dishonorable to the character of this Commonwealth. 
While the present wants of the people should be provided for, 
their future prosperity and welfare should not be overlooked. A 
system should be adopted, in the disposition of this property, 
which will meet the wants of the present generation, and at the 
same time subserve the interest of those who come after us.. If 
the State, actuated by a narrow and parsimonious policy, should 
dispose of this property to individuals, and put the avails into her 
own treasury, in a short time this money would be expended, and 
so be forever lost to the State; while the property, passmg into 
private hands, would be appropriated, to the perpetual injury of 
the harbor, and consequent detriment of the commerce of the 
Commonwealth. But, on the other hand, if the Legislature should 
hold this property in their own hands, to be appropriated from 
time to time for the improvement of the harbor and the promotion 
of commerce, a perpetual benefit would be conferred upon the 
whole people. 

** We regard this interest in the flats as a sort of marine invest- 
ment for the benefit of the State, which should be managed with 
a sole reference to the commercial prosperity of the whole people. 
Nor is this a partial or local view of the subject. Though these 
flats do not belong, as property, to the county of Suffolk, any 
more than to the county of Berkshire, yet it is the prosperity of 
Boston which has given a value to this property, and contributed 
to the general prosperity of the State. And though the disposi- 
tion of these flats which we have indicated might, in the first 
instance, be more productive to the interest of Boston and its 
vicinity than to the rest of the Commonwealth, its beneficial 
effects would soon be realized by the people at large. Boston is 
not only the political but the commercial capital of the State ; 
and whatever increases her commercial prosperity, confers a direct 
benefit upon the whole people, by creating a market, and increas- 
ing the demand for labor, and for every article that labor can 
produce. The commercial prosperity of the city increases the 
amount of taxable property in the State, and gives rise to those 
moneyed institutions and business transactions from which the 
State derives its principal revenue. ‘This commercial prosperity 
also gives an impulse to our manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
try, thereby creating a market for agricultural products, not only 
in our cities, but in every village throughout the State. If the 
Legislature, to realize a present pecuniary advantage, should dis- 
pose of all the flats in which the State has an interest, and should 
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suffer them to be filled, to the ruin of the channel, and commerce 
should desert the city, the withering effects would soon be felt in 
the business prosperity of the whole State; and our young men 
would leave our rugged hills and ungenial climate, to seek i 
other States that employment which their own denied them. If, 
the Legislature, therefore, look to the permanent welfare of the 
whole people, they cannot, in our estimation, make a better or 
wiser disposition of them than to dedicate them to the interest of 
commerce. The treasure is found in the deep; and let it be so 
appropriated that that deep may bear upon its surface, and bring 
to our shores, the more useful treasures of which we may all par- 
take. But though we should regard it as unwise, and unjust to 
one portion of the community, to grant these flats to an individual 
or corporation, without consideration, yet we would recommend 
that a liberal policy be adopted; and if any portion of them can 
be filled without detriment to.the harbor, grants should be made 
upon terms so favorable as to encourage enterprize, and ensnre 
the completion of the work, that thereby an additional amount of 
property may be created, to sustain, by taxation and otherwise, 
the interests of the people. 

‘* We believe that the growing commerce of the city will, with- 
in fifty years, require the utmost capacity of the harbor; and 
that nothing should be filled which is capable, by excavation, of 
being converted, at a reasonable expense, into wet docks or road- 
steads.”’ 


Following out this idea, the commissioners propose a line 
which they say will save to the harbor about 450 acres, that 
Mr. Carey’s line would allow to be filled. ‘They also recom- 
mend the excavation of the flats below the proposed line, 
suggest a system of wet docks, and present a sketch of the 
same prepared by W. P. Parrott, Esq., engineer. 


“¢ The flats in the harbor of Boston seem admirably adapted to 
the purpose of wet docks. In the first place, they are situated 
near the centre of business, which cannot be said of the Atlantic 
Docks in New York. Nor is it necessary to destroy a large 
amount of valuable land covered with buildings, as was the case 
at Liverpool and London. With us, the flats, at present, are use- 
less ; and, by converting them into wet docks, a large amount of 
land will be created, suitable for warehouses. Such docks would 
answer the double purpose of land and water,— giving an ad- 
ditional amount of wharf-room and storehouses, and at the same 
time affording the largest accommodation for the shipping in the 
harbor. Besides, that portion of the harbor is somewhat exposed 
to easterly winds, and the sea wall enclosing the docks would act 
as a break water, and so protect, not only the ships in the docks, 
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but those in the upper portion of Fore Point Channel. Nor 
would the advantages be confined to the harbor. By excavating 
the flats in front of Fore Point Channel, all that portion of the 
city from India wharf to Summer Street wharf, would be brought 
directly to deep water, and the value of property in that part of 
the city would be greatly increased. 

‘“* Another advantage resulting from such improvement in this 
part of the harbor is this: —it would open a more direct com- 
munication between our railroads and deep water. The Lowell, 
Fitchburg, Maine, and Eastern railroads enter the northern part 
of the city, and can find deep water in that region of Boston or 
Charlestown, or by the Grand Junction Railroad, of East Boston. 
But the Old Colony, Worcester, and Providence roads enter th 
city in the southerly section, and hence would be accommodated 
by a connection with deep water on Fore Point Channel. The 
prospective growth of our inland trade, makes it highly important 
that improvements be made in every part of the harbor, which 
will facilitate that valuable part of our trade.” 


In reference to the flats in Mystic River, the Commissioners 
= 


‘¢ There is another considerable portion of flats in Mystic River, 
between Malden and Chelsea bridges, a grant of which has been 
asked by the citizens of Charlestown. ‘This tract contains about 
one hundred acres. These flats not only belong to the Common- 
wealth, but their title is embarrassed by no water rights of the 
riparian owners. By the law of 1641, no proprietor was allowed 
to cross any creek or channel; and, as there is a channel on each 
side of the river, and these flats are situated between the channels, 
they cannot legally be claimed by the shore owners, on either side 
of the river. ‘The commissioners are inclined to the opinion, that 
these flats might be filled, and the navigation of the river there- 
by improved. ‘They were, however, inclined to believe, that the 
plan proposed, extended too far below Chelsea Bridge into the 
channel. And they had some apprehension, that confining the 
flow of the water to the Chelsea shore, might produce an eddy, 
and cause a deposit on the flats near the navy yard, to the injury 
of that establishment, and of navigation in that part of the harbor. 
But if the Legislature, in their wisdom, should see fit to make 
this grant for sufficient consideration, they should provide that the 
material to fill the flats to the height of extreme high water, should 
be taken from the marshes above, between high and low water 
marks, so that the river should be capable of receiving and dis- 
charging as large a quantity of tide water as at present. The 
materials should be taken under the direction of some skilful 
person, appointed by the government, who should see that it be 
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taken, not only between high and low water, but at such points, 
and in such a manner, as to improve the navigation of the river ; 
and that the parts excavated, be so situated as not to be liable to 
fill up with sediment. ‘The company should also be required to 
excavate the flats below their embankment to the channel,—and 
to keep the flats, the channel of the river, and the marshes so 
excavated, open to a given depth. ‘These precautions appear to 
the commissioners to be indispensably necessary to the safety of 
the harbor, and the Legislature would be false to the trust reposed 
in them, to make a grant without securing the performance of 
these, or similar duties, in the most ample manner.” 


They also consider the subject of the flats in the Back 
Bay. No extracts are made from that part of the report, as 
those flats are undoubtedly lost for every valuable purpose 
to the harbor. The Commissioners, however, travel a little 
out of their way to say,— 


“‘They (the Water Power Company,) have also, by contract 
or compromise, permitted the reservoir to be abridged to a large 
extent, by the city of Boston, who seem never to have hesitated 
to give precedence to the proprietary right of making land for 
sale, over the commercial value of flats and tide waters to the 
harbor.” 


The conclusion is as follows,— 


‘The commissioners would respectfully recommend to the 
Legislature, to retain in their own hands, all such portions of 
these flats as are not imperiously demanded by the present wants 
of the community. Let not the plea that the flats are wanted for 
building purposes, or that the harbor is ample to meet the present 
and future wants of commerce, induce the Legislature to grant 
to individuals or corporations what, at no distant day, must be 
required by the public for the accommodation of trade. Nor 
would it, in our judgment, be wise to surrender these flats, or the 
guardianship of them, to the city of Boston, or in any other 
city or town in which they are located. It has been recommend- 
ed by one commission, to surrender them to the city of Boston,— 
which, it is said, having the most direct interest, would appropri- 
ate them in the wisest manner for the interest of commerce. 
But we should fear that the interest of Boston would be too 
direct for a wise disposition of this property. The policy which 
this city is now pursuing, is filling up south Bay, after every 
board of commissioners has reported that such a course would 
be ruinous to certain portions of the harbor, leads to the appre- 
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hension, that she might not prove the best guardian of the com- 
mercial interests of the State. 

“If these flats were granted to any of these cities, to be ap- 
propriated for the public good, there would be great danger that 
local considerations would control the manner of their disposal. 
The question of their disposition would soon become a matter of 
party contest, and there would be danger that present mterest 
would prevail over public considerations, and that grants of an 
impolitic character would be made. Grants, looking more to im- 
mediate income, than to future growth,—more to private than to 
public considerations,—more to local advantage, than to the 
general welfare. 

‘¢ These flats being the property of the whole people,—and the 
members of the Legislature coming from all parts of the Com- 
monwealth, and knowing the wishes of their constituents,—we 
know of no body so well qualified to exercise a wise guardianship 
over this great interest as the General Court. The property is in 
their hands ; and there we may safely trust it; knowing that m 
them, we have a tribunal as independent and impartial as the lot 
of humanity will admit.” 


This report was referred to the Joint Standing Committee 
of the Legislature, on Mercantile Affairs and Insurance, of 
which the Hon. Benjamin Seaver, present mayor of the city, 
was chairman. 

The following extracts, made from their report, in Senate, 
April 26, 1850, will show that the views of the Commission- 
ers were severely criticized, and particular attention is called 
to the manner in which the unjust imputation of the Com- 
missioners upon the city of Boston is answered,— 


“The commissioners, if we rightly understand them, take the 
ground, that (with certain exceptions, arising mainly out of the 
ordinance of 1641, and the Constitution of the United States,) 
the Commonwealth has the absolute title to the flats, both the 
property and every beneficial use, as fully as the allodial title a 
citizen has to his farm. ‘heir reasoning is this: The king held 
the fee in lands, under tide waters, in trust, for the use of his 
subjects ; and Parliament, which represents the subjects, had the 
control of this trust and use; that the Commonwealth succeeds to 
the rights of both the Crown and Parliament, and the trust is, 
therefore, merged in the fee, and the title becomes absolute. 
We understand their opinion, therefore, to be, that the title of 
the State to the flats is the same, as respects the degree and kind 
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of property, with that which it holds in the State House yard, the 
arsenal lands, and in its wild Jands in Maine ; that they are prop- 
erty, to be sold, at the discretion of the Legislature, and the pro- 
ceeds put into the treasury, the purchaser, if not especially 
restricted, gaining the right to fill up and build upon them, except, 
perhaps, as against certain private rights of riparian proprietors. 
‘¢ This is matter of great consequence ; for it should be borne - 
in mind, that the same rule applies to channels, and the deep sea, 
within county lines, as to the flats. We are not ready to acqui- 
esce in this result, and the reasoning upon which it rests seems to 
us too technical. By the law of all civilized Europe, before the 
feudal system obtained in England, there was no such thing as 
property in tide waters. Tide waters were res omniwm, that is, 
they were for the common use, like air and light. If the sea 
receded, or by the operation of natural or artificial means, the sea 
ceased to flow in certain spaces, the land under the water would, 
doubtless go to the abutters, by accretion, or alluvion. In Eng- 
land, the fiction of a fee in the Crown, and the control of the 
trust in Parliament, we understand to have been a mode, suited 
to the times and the genius of the feudal law, for insuring to the 
State the control over tide waters. The Commonwealth succeeds 
to this right of control. By its sovereign authority, for the bene- 
fit of the public, it regulates the use of tide waters, and, any title 
it may have in lands under them is only incidental to the tide 
waters, and held for the reason, that control over the land is 
necessary to the control of the sea above it. The property the 
State has in the channels and harbors, is evidently held only upon 
reasons of public policy, all depending upon, and arising out of 
the fact, that they are under tide waters. This is not property 
that the State has purchased, or holds by conquest, as it holds its 
wild lands, and its State House, and arsenal yards. Its right is 
simply a rule of law, depending upon reasons of State, and when 
the reason ceases, the rule should cease also. Whatever may 
occur to its public lands, by natural or artificial means, the prop- 
erty remains unaffected. But, if the sea should entirely recede 
from a bay or basin, and the land under it should gradually change 
to marsh, and then to upland, is it supposed that the State would 
own this land, in its new condition, as its absolute property ? 
Does the State, at this moment, own all the lands, now marsh or 
uplands, which it ever held, as channels, or below the ordinance 
line, from which the sea has receded, since the settlement of Mas- 
sachusetts ? If the commissioners’ argument is sound, whenever 
a channel, within one hundred rods of high water mark, fills up, 
so as to become part of the flats, the title to it is not in the ripa- 
rian proprietor, but in the State. How far the same rule should 
apply, when the sea is shut out by artificial means from channels, 
or flats below the ordinance line, we are not required to say. But 
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we express our doubt, whether the Commonwealth can disregard 
the reason upon which its title rests, and sell channels and har- 
bors to be used for other purposes, putting the full value of an 
absolute title ints its treasury. The novelty of the doctrine now 
set up,—the fact, that no instance is known in any- country, 
where the sovereign power has undertaken to sel/ this species of 
property, and the universal practice of this Commonwealth, from 
our earliest history, must be regarded as important considerations 
in the discussion of such a question. The fact of the grant by 
the ordinance of 1641, of the flats before men’s estates; the 
fact, that the Legislature has constantly granted to proprietors the 
right to extend wharves, without charge ; the various acts in rela- 
tion to the harbors in the State, all show conclusively, that the 
, policy of the Commonwealth has been entirely adverse to the 
exercise of any such extreme right as that now set up. 

‘“‘ Your committee believe, that the exercise of any such doc- 
trine is as inexpedient as it is unjust. The whole State is inter- 
ested in the harbors of the Commonwealth. If the idea is to be 
entertained and acted upon, that the flats in the various harbors 
are vendible property, liable to be put into the market, sold, and 
the proceeds put into the treasury of the State, it will tend to 
injure the harbors, by throwing the flats ito the hands of specu- 
lators, and thus introduce a new and dangerous element into the 
policy of the State. Your committee believe, that the flats in all 
the harbors of the State should be used only for the benefit of 
those harbors. They should be granted, not for private benefit, 
not for public economical result, but strictly for the benefit of the 
harbors, where they are situated. Whenever a petition is pre- 
sented for leave to occupy them, the single question should be, 
as it always has been,—will the grant benefit the harbor? or,— 
will the increased facilities, which will be given to commerce and 
commercial enterprise, compensate for any slight detriment of the 
harbor? ‘There may be great public enterprises and improve- 
ments to carry out, for which it will be necessary to grant large 
portions of flats. In such cases, if individuals or corporations 
are to be benefited, the State may stipulate, that, as a considera- 
tion for the grant, they shall make certain other improvements in 
the same harbor. In other words, the flats in each and every 
harbor of the State should be devoted entirely to the benefit and 
improvement of that particular harbor. 

‘The city of Boston was represented before the committee, by 
the city solicitor, and a committee of the city council. Strong 
exceptions were taken to those expressions, in the report of the 
commissioners, which refer to the conduct of the city of Boston, 
in relation to the flats in Boston harbor. ‘Thus, the commission- 
ers, on page 45, allude to that city as seeming ‘never to have 
hesitated to give preference, to the proprietary right of making 
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land for sale, over the commercial value of flats and tide waters 
to the harbor.’ Again, on page 46, ‘ the policy which the city is 
now pursuing in filling up South Bay, after every board of com- 
missioners has reported, that such a course would be ruimous to 
certain portions of the harbor, leads to the apprehension, that she 
might not prove the best guardian of the commercial interests of 
the State. 

‘“¢ In regard to the remark first above quoted, the counsel for 
the city denied that there was any evidence, whatever, furnished 
by the commissioners, to sustain it, nor was there any such evi- 
dence in existence. He declared it to be without evidence and 
without foundation, and a gratuitous imputation upon a city which 
has a deeper interest than any other portion of the State can have 
in preserving Boston Harbor. 

“‘In regard to fillmg up South Bay, the facts appear to be 
these :—In the report of Messrs. Hayward and Lincoln, made in 
1846, they state the area of South Bay to be 845 acres. This 
area is about 75 or 80 acres larger than formerly, the bordermg | 
marsh land having been excavated, for the purpose of filling up 
the South Cove and other neighboring flats. The city of Boston 
have a large tract of marsh land, east of Harrison Avenue, which 
could not be suitably improved without building a sea wall at great 
expense. From the condition of this land, its liability to become 
a nuisance and source of filth in that part of the city, and from 
the necessity of making more extensive arrangements for a more 
effective drainage, the city entered into a very expensive contract 
to build a sea-wall, and fill about sixty-nine acres of the flats 
which belong to the city, by a title as good as any title in the 
Commonwealth. Nor was this operation commenced in the dark. 
In the year 1847, the city petitioned the Legislature for leave to 
construct a railroad from the Providence Railroad to these flats 
for this very purpose, and an act was passed for that purpose. 
(Act of 1847, chapter 250.) Failing to make an arrangement 
with the Providence Railroad Company, the city then petitioned 
for leave to construct a railroad from the Old Colony Railroad 
across South Bay for the same purpose. This was strenuously 
resisted by the city of Roxbury, on account of the obstruction to 
navigation, but was granted after a full hearing on the merits, and 
the act was passed and the bridge built. (Act of 1848, chapter 
37.) This subject, in one form or another, has been repeatedly 
before the Legislature, or some of the committees, and no objec- 
tion has ever been made to the project, but it has been regarded 
as a great public improvement. And when it is remembered, 
that the city are only filling up the flats which belong to it by a 
perfect title; that they are doing this, not as a private specula- 
tion, but as great public improvement demanded by a due regard 
to the health and prosperity of the city; that the Legislature 
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have sanctioned the work by two special acts, and that, after 
these flats are filled, South Bay will have a larger area than be- 
fore South Cove was filled up, your committee do not see any 
foundation for the remarks made by the commissioners.” 


The Legislative Committee obtained the opinion of Mr. 
James Hayward, civil engineer, and a member of two of the 
previous boards of Commissioners, which is attached to their 
report. Mr. Hayward considers it ‘‘ above all things desira- 
ble that the main body of these (the South Boston,) flats 
should be devoted to a system of tidal basins, wet docks, 
warehouses, and other facilities for conducting the commerce 
of this port, which the increasing business of this country is 
certainly soon to demand, and for which the locality in ques- 
tion is remarkably well adapted.” He, however, differs entirely 
from the Commissioners, in regard to the excavation of the 
flats, and advocates the erection and maintenance of a sea- 
wall on the east side of Fore Point Channel,— 


*¢ This entire section of the harbor, presenting a front of one 
mile in length, is directly exposed to the southeast winds, which 
have been the most destructive to which the harbor is ever ex- 
posed. It would be a great boon to the owners of that property, 
and, indirectly, to that section of the city, to have the whole line 
of wharves—from the free bridge down to India wharf—perfectly 
protected from all winds,—as it would be by this improvement. 
Hore Point channel would then be a complete tedal basin, in every 
particular as good as that of the Atlantic Dock, in the port of 
New York, which has been recently built at a great expense. It 
will, when built round, according to the design, have fifty per 
cent. more water front than the Atlantic Basin, and about twenty- 
five per cent. greater area of water surface, and all this exclusive 
of the slips on the sides of this channel. It may be made to 
accommodate a greater number of vessels, than the New York 
basin, and these vessels would be as perfectly protected. The 
area of this channel, between the free bridge and its mouth, is 
just equal to the two great basins,—the amport and export basins, 
of the West India Docks in London. ‘There is not a wharf on 
that channel which would not be increased in value by carrying 
out these improvements. On the contrary, excavating these flats, 
as proposed by the late commissioners, will totally destroy Fore 
Point Channel. The current in this channel would entirely cease, 
and the water in front of all the wharves, from Hobbs’ wharf to 
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Long wharf, would be either a gentle eddy, or nearly a dead pool ; 
and it would be found, that this channel and the docks, along and 
between these wharves, would fill up faster than they ever have 
before. 

‘That the excavation of these flats would be likely to cause 
Fore Point channel to fill up, and that a sea-wall on the eastern 
side of that channel would tend to avert that evil, even the report 
of the late commissioners furnishes some incidental evidence. It 
informs us, that ‘some of the most intelligent and practical of 
those who had given depositions in favor of a sea-wall on the 
eastern side of this channel, found their opinion of its utility upon 
the apprehension, that the great volume of water from South Bay 
might cut a new channel through the flats to the main ship chan- 
nel, and so leave Fore Point Channel to fill up. The report 
adds, that ‘much of this testimony would be materially modified 
by the present state of things, relative to the filling up of South 
Bay.’ ‘This is, probably, an inference of the commissioners ; but 
there must be some mistake, either of principle or of fact. If 
these deponents apprehended that the refluent waters from South 
Bay might wear a new channel across the South Boston flats, and 
thus deprive Fore Point Channel of the scouring agency of these 
waters, and recommended the erection of a sea-wall to force these 
waters to pass through this channel, and thus to avert the calami- 
ty, 1 should not feel quite at liberty to infer, that these ‘ intelli- 
gent and practical’ gentlemen would change their minds as to the 
importance of a scour for this channel, because the quantity of 
water, available for this purpose, was liable to be considerably 
diminished. If it is to be apprehended, that the water from 
South Bay may, in a course of years, wear a new channel through 
the flats, and thus destroy Fore Point Channel, it is quite obvious, 
that excavating the flats, which are the only barrier against such 
action of the water, must hasten the apprehended catastrophe. 
And I find it not easy to believe, that these intelligent witnesses 
would doubt, that the proposed sea-wall, or some equivalent struc- 
ture, would be the proper protection to this channel, with a small- 
er quantity of water as well as with a larger. 

‘“‘ But the greatest evil likely, and I think I may say, certain, 
to result from the excavation of this great body of flats,—is the 
gradual destruction of the main channel of the harbor. Serious 
evils are likely to follow from the encroachments which have been 
made on the east side of this channel, by bringing so far forward 
into deep water, the Hast Boston wharves. Its tendency is to 
create a change in the main channel, by wearing off on the south 
side, just below the mouth of Fore Point Channel, and causing it 
to shoal in front of the lower wharves in East Boston. ‘The exca- 
vation of the flats would, inevitably, increase this evil ; whereas, 
the tendency of the pier which the commissioners of 1846, pro- 
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posed to be erected along the margin of this channel, would be, 
to arrest this process of deterioration, before the evil shall become 
irremediable.”’ 


Mr. Hayward points out certain errors in the statement of 
of the commissioners, as follows, viz.,— 


‘It is quite manifest, that the sources of information on which 
the late commissioners have relied, are, in-many instances, far 
from being authentic. They have fallen into a mistake with respect 
to the amount of tide-water which has been excluded by filling up 
the flats in and about the city. The report goes on to particular- 
ize: * Boston proper, which originally contained less than 1,000 
acres, now contains more than 8,000 acres. This increase of 
more than 2,000 acres, has all been made by encroachments upon 
tide-water. In addition to this, the mill-dam cut off 700 or 800 
acres more,—to this may be added the large quantity of land 
made at Cambridge, Charlestown, Chelsea, and East Boston. 
Here we have an area of several thousand acres which are forev- 
er lost to the harbor.’ ‘This certainly looks appalling, but it is 
mostly imagination. Boston proper, instead of containing ‘ more 
than 3,000 acres’ above high-water mark, contains, at this mo- 
ment, less than half that area. This correction reduces, very 
essentially, the ‘ increase which has been made by encroachments 
upon tide-water.’ The amount cut off by the mill-dam is, I be- 
lieve, not over-stated. But the material for the ‘large quantity 
of land,’ said to be, made in Cambridye,—that made on the south 
and west side of Charlestown, and a large amount on the west and 
northwest, as well as on the south sides of Boston proper, and no 
inconsiderable amount at East Boston and South Boston, has been 
taken from the marshes and flats, between high and low water- 
marks, in the rivers and bays above the harbor, which has 
enlarged these estuaries to that amount, and thus, has been a 
benefit, rather than a detriment, to the harbor channels. The 
principal exception to this beneficial effect is, that too much of 
‘this material was taken from South Bay instead of being taken 
from the larger estuaries above the harbor.” 


And says in reference to the change in the current be- 
tween Boston and East Boston,— 


‘¢ The main cause of this change in the current between Boston 
and East Boston, particularly at ebb tide, is undoubtedly the ex- 
tension of the wharves at Hast Boston. It was, without doubt, 
a great mistake to allow the wharves on that island to project so 
far into the main channel. It was considered, by the harbor com- 
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missioners of 1835, to be a misfortune that the passage for the 
tide could not be widened on that side, without disturbing then 
existing «mprovements ; but further encroachment has been since 
made upon the main channel on that side. 

*“‘T have no doubt that, in the course of the next generation, 
the commerce of Boston will be quadrupled. And it is with 
reference to its future wants, and the desirableness, at all times, 
—of affording the utmost facilities for doing this business,—of 
laying upon it the fewest possible burdens,—that I am obliged to 
differ from the commissioners as to their general views of the har- 
bor, and the details which are mainly contemplated in their report. 
The measures which are definitely recommended, by the commis- 
sioners, to be pursued by the present generation, are such as will 
not only take from the premises in question those characteristics 
which constitute their principal value in relation to the expected 
wants of commerce at this port,—but they will really put at haz- 
ard the most important feature of the present harbor,—the main 
channel between the city and Fort Independence. 

‘Tt is, without doubt, a great error to suppose that the princi- 
pal want of commerce at this port is anchorage ground. And it 
would be a fatal mistake to excavate those flats to a depth of 
twelve feet below low-water mark, with the idea of benefiting com- 
merce,—to say nothing of the expense of it; which will be for 
the whole five hundred acres, several millions of dollars.” 


The eighth commission, consisting of Simon Greenleaf, 
Joel Giles and Ezra Lincoln, Jr., Esquires, was appointed 
under authority of resolves of the Legislature, approved May 
3, 1850. 

This commission was authorized to define upon a plan or 
plans, such lines as they shall think expedient to establish, 
beyond which no wharves shall be extended into and over 
the tide waters of the Commonwealth, on the flats on the 
easterly side of Fore Point channel, and northerly shore of 
South Boston. 

Also to examine if any alterations in the lines and chan- 
nels of South Bay, or any part of Fore Point Channel, be 
necessary to preseve the depth of water, or pronent the form- 
ation of shoals, and bars thereon. 

Also to make inquiries respecting the flats in the Back Bay, 
and report what measures can be taken for the improvement 
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of the same. As it is not supposed that any further injury to 
the harbor of Boston can be occasioned by the improvement 
of flats from which the tide-water is now excluded, no 
extracts will be made from their report referring to that 
subject. 

The commissioners were also authorized to obtain the 
advice and assistance of the attorney-general of the Com- 
monwealth, upon any legal points or questions that might be 
involved in the examination of the several subjects referred 


to them. 

The well known ability of the commissioners, and the 
attention paid by them to the legal merits of the case, gives 
weight to their opinion and entitles it to particular considera- 
tion. ‘The report, from which the following extracts have 
been made, is dated March 22, 1851. 


“1. The title of the Commonwealth [to the flats in question] 
may be deduced in the first place from the right of emnent do- 
maim, which is an inherent attribute of sovereignty. It is the 
paramount right, which every sovereign state possesses, of dispos- 
ing of all the property within its jurisdiction, as the safety and 
well being of the whole may require. ‘The right of determining 
the existence and extent of the public exigencies must rest with 
those to whom the exercise of sovereign power is entrusted. Un- 
der our constitution, all public property is, in the first instance, 
entrusted by the people to the Levislature, to be administered and 
disposed of for the good of the whole. This trust is in its nature 
discretionary. ‘Ihe Legislature must of necessity be the sole 
judge of the time, manner and circumstances, in and under which 
the public property shall be applied, or private property be taken, 
for public uses. And it is not to be supposed that the «public 
functionaries will be regardless of their duty, or incapable of 
performing it. Against hasty or unwise legislation, our constitu- 
tion has provided no security but the veto of the executive, and 
the interest, wisdom and justice of the legislative body, and its 
relations with its constituents. If, in the exercise of this right 
of eminent domain, private property is taken, or, which is the 
same thing, its value is directly impaired, the State is bound to 
make adequate compensation, upon principles of natural justice, 
explicitly recognized in the constitution. 

‘* It is universally admitted to be the duty of every government 
to promote the public convenience, and the interests both of agri- 
culture, and of trade and commerce; and consequently, to pro- 
vide not only public commons and highways, but common harbors 
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and landing places for these puposes. The right of travel and 
navization, in the pursuit of lawful business, is ‘the jus pubheum, 
or right of all men, subject to which, as modified and limited in 
its exercise by the sovereign power, all real property is holden. 

‘* The commissioners, therefore, conceive it to be clear, that this 
Commonwealth has the right, in the exercise of its eminent do- 
main, to define the territorial limits beyond which no riparian 
proprietor of lands shall obstruct the free flow of navigable waters, 
or impede the passage of any vessel or property, water-borne ; 
and the right to take any measures, in its discretion, to protect 
its harbors from injury, and to render them safe and commodious 
for navigation by all the citizens. 

“© 2. 'There is, in the second place, a title m the Commonwealth, 
to what is termed ‘ the soil of the sea,’ that is, to the land covered 
by tide-waters, within its territorial limits. 

“This title may be deduced from general principles of national 
law. Writers of acknowledged authority on this subject agree, 
that ‘ everything, susceptible of property, belongs to the nation 
that possesses the country, and as forming the entire mass ot its 
wealth,’ and ‘ that when a nation takes possession of a country, 
everything that is not divided among its members remains common 
to the whole nation, and is called public wealth. ‘Lhe nation, in 
monarchies, is represented, in regard to its property, by ‘ the 
crown,’ which holds the national domains in trust; in this country 
the title to such property is vested in the State or people, the 
power of disposal bemg in the legislative body. And as the land 
covered by the sea is a thing in its nature susceptible of property, 
this State, as soon as it became a sovereign power, became the 
owner of all the lands within its territorial limits, which had not 
already become the property of private persons; including, of 
course, the flats in question. 

“© 3. This title may also be deduced from the crown of Eng- 
land, by actual conveyances. ‘I'hat the title to the soil of the sea 
was vested in the crown at the time of the first settlement of this 
country, is now too well settled to admit of question. It is so 
laid down by that great jurist, Lord Hale, in his treatise De Jure 
Maris, beyond which no authority need be cited; and this doc- 
trine has uniformly been admitted im this country, in all our 
judicial tribunals, without dispute. 

“‘ King James I., having this title, in the year 1620, granted 
to the Plymouth Company ‘all that part of America,’ between 
the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of north latitude ; including 
not only the ‘firm lands,’ but also the ‘ soils, grounds, havens, 
ports, rivers and waters’ therein, and the islands on the coast. 
In 1627, the Plymouth Company conveyed to Sir Henry Rose- 
well and. others, ‘all that part of New England’ extending from 
three miles northward of Merrimack river to three miles south- 
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ward of the southernmost part of Massachusetts Bay; with the 
same particular enumeration of the soils, grounds, havens, ports, 
islands, &c. ‘This charter was confirmed by letters patent of 
King Charles I., in 1628; and though these letters were unjustly 
vacated by chancery in 1684, yet the chartered rights of the 
Massachusetts Company were restored, and the Province of Mas: 
Sachusetts constituted, by a subsequent charter, granted Oct. 7, 
1691, by William and Mary. Under this charter, the Province 
of Massachusetts held all the teritorial rights and titles now in 
question, down to the period of the revolution, at which time they 
passed to the Commonwealth. This property is thus vested in the 
State, for the general benefit of the people; subject to be man- 
aged, ordered and disposed of, like other public property, as the 
Legislature in its wisdum may deem most conducive to the good 
of the whole. ‘The commissioners are unable to find any practical 
distinction between one kind of public property and another, so 
far as regards the right of legislative disposal. Should the 
Legislature be inveigled into an unwise grant to individuals, either 
of property or of corporate franchises or powers, the grant must 
stand upon the same footing with grants of private property or 
easements by private persons. If the grant amounts to the 
alienation of any attribute of sovereignty, entrusted to the legis- 
lative body for purposes of government, it is merely void for want 
of authority in the Legislature to make the grant. And if, being 
within the powers entrusted to the Legislature, any grant has 
been obtained by fraud and imposition, it may for that cause be 
set aside in the courts of law. 

*“‘ Tt was argued, with much ingenuity and learning, before the 
commissioners, that the State was entitled to the soil under tide 
water only as an incident to the waters themselves; that these 
were common property, or res omnium ; and that when the waters 
receded, or were shut out, the title of the sovereign receded also, 
and was excluded ; and hence it was inferred, that the State could 
have no absolute title to the soil under tide waters, nor to the 
lands from which those waters are excluded, whether by natural 
causes, or by artificial dams and embankments, made by public 
authority. ‘This reasoning, though universal in its terms, was 
especially applied to the lands within the Receiving Basin of the 
Boston and Roxbury Mill Dam, in Back Bay. 

‘In regard to lands, gained from the sea by alluvion, cr imper- 
ceptible and gradual accretion, by the natural and ordinary action 
of the waters, it is universally admitted that they belong to the 
riparian proprietor. It is equally clear, that the losses of soil, 
occasioned in like manner, are to be borne by the proprietor alone. 
He takes the chances both of loss and of gain. But this rule is 
founded, not upon the notion of any reliction or extinguishment of 
the title of the State, as depending on tide waters, or any act of 
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the State ; but on the principle that such imperceptible accessions 
are the natural growth of the land to which they are attached, as 
the growth of a tree belongs to the tree; and on the maxim of 
right, which gives the profits and advantages of a thing to him 
who is exposed to suffer its damages and its losses. In like man- 
ner, and on the same principle, what is gained from the flats or 
bank, by similar gradual action of the waters, is gained to the 
state owning the soil of the sea. 

“¢ But it is not easy to perceive any necessary connection between 
the right to control tide waters, and the title to the soil over which 
they flow ; nor any dependence of the one upon the other. The 
tide waters are nothing more than a common highway, over which 
the right of passage, which is common to all, is not yet restricted 
to particular lines and limits ; and such the whole territory of the 
State would be, if no private citizen owned any portion of it in 
severalty. 

“‘ This universal right of passage and travel, whether on land 
or water, is regulated and controlled by the State, in virtue of its 
right of government, as an attribute of sovereignty, and not in 
virtue of any proprietorship in the soil. On the upland, where 
the State owns nothing, the land being held by private persons, 
this right of control, in the making, altering and regulating of 
highways, remains nevertheless in the State, in full and unim- 
paired amplitude and vigor; it would also remain, to the same 
extent, in regard to the control of the tide-waters, if the State 
owned nothing in the soil under them. Its title to this soil, as we 
have already seen, is derived from other sources; by virtue of 
which it owns all the lands within its bounds, whether under water 
or above water, which it has not granted away. Such grant, if 
any there be, may always readily be shown, by the production or 
other proof of the charter, resolve or deed, or by evidence of 
ancient and exclusive possession, from which a charter or grant 
may be presumed. 

‘‘ It may be added, that the title of the State, as absolute own- 
er of all the land covered by water, lying below low-water mark, 
or more than one hundred rods from high-water mark, though it 
has not been directly adjudicated upon, to the knowledge of the 
commissioners, has been several times distinctly recognized by the 
Supreme Judicial Court, as an unquestioned title, in reference to 
the ground within the Receiving basin of the Boston and Roxbury 
Mill Corporation. (See 12 Pickering’s Reports, 476; 23 Pick- 
ering’s Reports, 391.) 

‘‘'The fallacy of the reasoning which makes the title of the 
State to the land in question depend on its control of the tide 
waters, is supposed to arise from not distinguishing between things 
which are the common property of all men, without regard to 
national character, being in their nature incapable of separate 
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possession ; of which the air, and light, and the high seas~are 
examples; and those things which ‘are capable of separate 
possession, and are the property of the State, subject to its abso- 
lute control for the common good ; among which are the sea near 
its coast, the banks of the sea, and the ports and harbors within 
its territorial limits. 

‘“¢ The commissioners, while they perceive no limit to the power 
of the Legislature to manage and dispose of these public lands, 
as well as any other public property, except such limit as its own 
good judgment and discretion may prescribe, are nevertheless of 
opinion that the preservation of our harbors is an important pub- 
lic trust, which ought ‘always to be kept in view in disposmg of 
the flats therein ; especially when it is considered that the interest 
of private individuals leads to continual encroachments on the tide 
waters, by extending their wharves and embankments. 

“II. Such being the general title of the Commonwealth, the 
next inquiry is, as to the titles of private citizens and corporations 
to any lands within the original bounds of the harbor. 

“The title of the Plymouth Company, as derived from the 
crown of England, originally covered all the land below high- 
water mark. But, by the Colonial Ordinance of 1641, the pro- 
prietor of the land adjoining tide waters, became entitled to the 
land ‘ to the low-water mark, where the sea doth not ebb above a 
hundred rods, and not more wheresoever it ebbs further ;  provi- 
ded, that such proprietor shall not by this liberty have power to 
stop or hinder the passage of boats or other vessels, in or through 
any sea, creeks or coves, to other men’s houses or lands.’ This 
ordinance is the source and foundation of all the right which ripa- 
rian proprietors have to the dats below their respective lands. The 
extent of the right has not been fully and completely defined by 
any judicial decision, to the knowledge of the commissioners ; but 
it has been adjudged, that any natural creek, in which the tide 
ebbed and flowed, and from which it did not ebb at the times when 
from natural causes, it ebbed the lowest, would constitute the 
ulterior boundary of the flats. It has also been held, that by 
force of this ordinance, the riparian proprietor has a fee in the 
soil of the flats, to the extent therein described, as parcel of and 
incident to his upland ; but that he holds it only sub modo, limi- 
ted and qualified by the proviso therein contained; that he may 
build a wharf or other permanent structure upon it, or he may 
enclose it with rows of piles, so'as to exclude other persons from 
it; but that he is restricted from making such a use of it, as would 
impair the public right of passing over the water in boats or other 
vessels to other men’s houses or lands; it being the intention of 
the ordinance, to reserve a free passage over the water in such 
places, ‘ to other men’s houses and lands,’ in the same manner as 
it existed before the public property in the shore was transferred. 
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‘The right of the proprietor to the use of the flats being thus 
held, subject to the paramount public right of passage over them 
when covered with water, the question has been raised, whether 
it is competent for the Legislature to prescribe the method of 
using this public right of passage, and to fix a limit, beyond which 
no wharf or other obstruction shall be erected to impair it, with- 
out the payment of any damages to the owner of the flats. In 
the solution of this question, it is to be considered, that the right 
of way, intended to be preserved by the ordinance, is, from its 
nature, a public, and not a private way ; it is not a way restricted 
to the houses or lands of the adjacent or any other particular 
class of proprietors ; but it is a way to ‘ other men’s,’ namely, all 
other men’s, estates, anywhere. Such ways it is the duty of 
every government to provide, when requisite for the convenience 
of its citizens; and the legislative act by which such convenient 
way or passage is secured, whether it be in the form of a 
statute or a resolve, and whether general or particular, is con- 
ceived to be merely the ordinary exercise of sovereign power, in 
the regular course of good government. And the establishment 
of the commissioners’ or harbor line, so called, beyond which 
no wharf shall be extended, is nothing else than a legislative act, 
defining the limits and boundary, and securing the safety, of a 
public highway for navigation, which it is perfectly competent for 
the Legislature to do. If, then, the ordinance of 1641, with its 
proviso, is to be expounded as a grant of the flats, subject to the 
perpetual public easement and servitude of such right of way, the 
act of the Legislature, in defining the limits and boundaries, and 
securing the safety of such way, would not seem to subject the 
Commonwealth to the payment of damages to the owner of the 
flats ; for, in that case, nothing would be taken from him for pub- 
lic use which he ever owned. ‘The case may, in this view, be 
likened to any grant of land by the State subject to the location 
of a road over it, in such manner as the State might afterwards 
determine; or the grant of a township of land, subject to the 
public use of its navigable waters. But if the ordinance, with 
its proviso, is to be expounded as a grant of the flats upon con- 
dition that the grantee shall not erect any obstruction thereon to 
the free passage of boats and vessels, then the act of the Legis- 
lature, in establishing the extreme limit of any solid embankment, 
or, in other words, in defining the harbor line, may be regarded 
as an exercise of the right of eminent domain, taking private 
property for public use; in which case, the owner of the land 
thus taken would be entitled to the payment, by the Common- 
wealth, of such damages, as he may thereby have sustained. In 
either case, the right of the Legislature to establish such line is 
beyond question. 

‘‘ Which of .these is the true interpretation of the ordinance, is 
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& question of no inconsiderable difficulty. And as it is understood 
to be involved in a case now under advisement in the Supreme 
Judicial Court, the commissioners deem it proper to await its de- 
cision by that tribunal.” 


In considering the lines to be established upon South Bos- 
ton flats, they say,— 


“ These flats contain about five hundred and fifty acres, between 
the high and low-water lines. About two hundred acres, fronting 
northeasterly on the main channel. and northwesterly on Fore 
Point Channel, are below the line of riparian proprietorship, and 
belong to the State. The average depth of high water upon these 
flats is about nine feet. When covered with water, they form 
part of the roadstead of Boston harbor, and affoid harbor-room 
and anchorage, upon their margins, for coasters and vessels of 
light draught ; when bare, these flats are a source of unwholesome 
nuisances, and they prevent water access to the entire northern 
shore of South Boston, and effectually separate that important 
section of the city from its main centres of business. The mag- 
nitude of these inconveniences will go on increasing with the 
population and business of the city. A wise forecast, therefore, 
clearly requires a division and appropriation of these flats to the 
uses of the harbor and the shore, respectively, according to their 
present and prospective exigencies. 

“¢ The value of the whole of South Boston will be greatly en- 
hanced by building out its northern shore, and excavating the 
margins of the channels, until good wharf and dock accommoda- 
tions are obtained, and by making a new and broad avenue, run- 
ning from the foot of Summer street, nearly parallel with West 
Broadway, to the vicinity of the city institutions. It is evident 
to the commissioners, that some such improvements will certainly 
be made, at no distant day, for they are wanted by the public. 
The question is, how can these exigencies be satisfied without in- 
jury to the harbor? ‘To answer this question, it must be ob- 
served, that there are but two places, in the main channel of 
the harbor, where apparently much danger is to be apprehended 
from shoaling, or a change of currents. ‘The first, and most im- 
portant of these, is at the Narrows, in the lower harbor. | Mat- 
thew Hunt, a pilot of forty years’ experience, stated to the 
commissioners, that the depth of water in the Narrows has mate- 
rially lessened within the period of his observation ; and, if the 
changes now taking place there shall go on as fast for twenty 
years more, that channel will be destroyed for large vessels ; that 
the spit on the easterly end of Gallop’s Island is making out into 
the channel, and already turns much of the flood tide from the 
Narrows, through a side channel, into Nantasket Roads, in a di- 
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Bechon south of Long Island, and around into Hingham harbor. 
He further stated, that the channel through the Narrows, which 
is the only ship channel for large vessels, at all times safe and 
practicable, into and out of the harbor, is not much over six hun- 
dred feet wide, from ten feet soundings on one margin to ten feet 
soundings on the other ; ; and at mean low water, the least depth 
is twenty five or six feet. Upon the preserv ation of this narrow 
channel, therefore, depends the safety and value of Boston har- 
bor, and the millions of local property in its vicinity. But, m 
the opinion of the commissioners, these unfavorable changes which 
are going on in the Narrows, are owing to local causes, which are 
mainly the extension and enlargement of the spefs on the east end 
of Gallop’s Island, the southwest side of Lovell’s Island, and the 
west end of the Great Brewster. ‘The present and ultimate ef- 
fects of these increasing spits upon the Narrows deserve the 
immediate and serious attention of the Legislature and of Con- 
gress ; and prompt measures should be adopted by Congress and 
by the State, to prevent the further washing away of the islands 
in the lower harbor. This must be done, in a great measure, by 
walling them around on the seaward side, and by placing heavy 
stone ballast upon their beaches; and such material portions of 
the islands as cannot certainly be preserved while remaining pri- 
vate property, should at once be purchased by the State, or by 
the United States, for the purpose of being secured against furth- 
er destruction. 

“¢ As, however, the Narrows are far down the lower harbor, and 
nearly five miles from the South Boston flats, the commissioners, 
after maturely weighing all the considerations pertinent to the 
case, cannot perceive any reasonable probability that the estab- 
lishment of the harbor lines, hereinafter described and recom- 
mended, will produce any injurious effects upon that critical part 
of the main ship channel. 

‘The other important point in the harbor channel, to which 
the attention of the commissioners has been specially directed, is 
called the Upper Middle, which is a shoal of sticky Mud in the 
main channel, lying off the lower end of the South Boston flats, 
and about equidistant from Castle Island on the southeast, and 
Governor’s Island on the northeast, and just below where the 
Glades Channel, which is the deepest, though narrow and crooked, 
branches off to the north of Governor’s Island. ‘This shoal seems 
to be of the nature of a bar, formed by the flood tide in coming 
up between the two islands above-named ; and the Lower Middle 
may have been formed in a similar manner, by the ebb tide pass- 
ing down between the same islands. 

‘* A comparison of charts and soundings, of successive dates, 
does not indicate so much recent shoaling upon the Upper Middle, 
as the testimony of living witnesses tends to prove. It was 
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stated to the commissioners, by persons who have long observed 
the changes taking place in the harbor, that the water has shoaled, 
upon the Upper Middle, more than three feet within the last 
twenty years. It is now eighteen feet deep there, at mean low 
water. But whether the water has shoaled there within that 
period, or whether ships are now built of a larger draught than 
formerly, it is but too evident that large vessels frequently touch 
in passing the Upper Middle, and not unfrequently they are 
oblized to wait for a half or a full tide, before attempting to pass 
at all. It becomes, therefore, quite material to determine what 
effect the filling up of any considerable portion of the South Bos- 
ton flats will have upon this part of the channel. 

‘¢ Nothing is more difficult than to foresee, with certainty, the 
ultimate result of any specific alterations in irregular channels, 
like those of Boston harbor, for the reason that the proximate 
effects of such alterations become, in turn, themselves the causes 
of other effects, and so on to infinity, giving rise to a series of 
casual relations which no scientific formula can grasp and re- 
solve.” 


In reference to the lines in South Bay, the Commissioners 
say ,— 


“ The existing harbor Ime on the east side of the bay, above 
the South Boston old bridge, runs parallel with Dorchester turn- 
pike, and touches the margin of the deep channel at two points. 
It was strongly urged upon the commissioners, to recommend an 
alteration in this hne, by advancing it further into the bay, and 
without regard to the only existing deep channel; requiring, how- 
ever, that a new channel should be excavated by the riparian 
owners, before they should fill up the old one; but, after having 
carefully considered the proposed alteration, in all its bearings 
upon the public rights, and the interests of navigation, the com- 
missioners are decidedly and unanimously of the opinion that it is 
inexpedient and unnecessary. ‘The reasons in favor of it are pri- 
vate and inconsiderable, while those against it are public and 
weighty. South Bay is quite enough contracted by the harbor 
lines as now established. 

‘‘ No harbor lines have yet been drawn or established around 
the southern or upper end of the bay; and the commissioners, 
though not authorized to draw such lines, cannot omit this oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinion of the great importance of 
immediately extending the harbor line entirely around this bay ; 
and, in completing the harbor line around the bay, the largest 
tidal area which the State is entitled to retain, or is willing to 
pay for retaining, should be secured; for upon this scouring basin 
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depends entirely the security and value of Fore Point Channel, 
with its long line of wharves and docks on either side, down to 
the main channel of the harbor. 


¥ % % % He 


“The flats in Boston harbor, including its bays and rivers, in 
which the Commonwealth has a valuable interest, are quite exten- 
sive ; and the disposition which shall be made of them, whether 
by keeping them open or filling them up, is a matter of the great- 
est consequence to the conservation of the harbor, and the inter- 
ests of navigation; and it may therefore be thought expedient, 
by the Legislature, to vest the disposition and administration of 
the public rights in these flats, in some permanent board of trus- 
tees or commissioners, who can devise and see to the faithful 
execution of some general, safe and beneficial plan for the best 
improvement of these flats, within the limitations and lines which 
may be established by the Legislature, charging all the expenses 
of such board upon the proceeds of the flats, which should be so 
improved, or disposed of, as to remunerate the State for all past 
or future expenses In regard to the preservation and improvement 
of Boston harbor. And the commissioners, guided by the expe- 
rience of other governments upon similar subjects, propose to 
‘report a project or bill, “‘ for carrying out the purposes above indi- 
cated ; and for the full and final execution of their commission, 
further time is respectfully requested.” 


By the Act of 1851, chapter 254, the line of the harbor 
between Battery and Gray’s wharves was more accurately 
defined. 

Further time was given to the Commissioners by the 
resolve of 1851, chapter 80, for the “full and final execution 
of their commission.”” On the twenty-fourth of May, 1851, 
Governor Boutwell vetoed ‘‘an Act to authorize the Boston 
Wharf Company to complete and maintain their wharf.” 
The concluding sentence of the veto message leads to the 
inference that the Governor was influenced more by the views 
of the Board of Commissioners, of which he had been a 
member, than by an investigation of the subject at that 
time. It is as follows, viz.: 

“T need not say that these objections have been prepared 
without proper opportunities for examination, and may 
contain errors of fact in regard to certain points which I have 
presented ; but these errors, if shown to exist, will not 
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diminish my confidence in the justice of the conclusion to 
which I have arrived.” 

Under the same date, ‘‘an Act to establish the Eastern 
Avenue Corporation,’ was returned to the Senate by the 
Governor, with a brief statement of objections, concluding 
thus : 

‘Tt is likely that another avenue to South Boston may, at 
some future time, be constructed ; but it should have regard 
to the rights of individuals, the rights of the Commonwealth, 
and, above all, to the safety of the harbor. The bill to 
which I have made these objections, appears to me to be 
essentially defective in all these particulars.” 

The final report of the Commissioners is dated March 11, 
1852; a large part of it is devoted to an examination of the 
rights and interests of the Commonwealth, in the flats in 
Back Bay, and to a consideration of the plans for the im- 
provement of the same. 

They also recommend the establishment of a State Com- 
mission upon Boston Harbor, and its tributary waters. 

A part of the duties proposed for the said Board of perma- 
nent Commissioners, is ‘ to watch the effect upon the harbor, 
of any and all improvements and alterations upon the shore, 
and within the harbor lines, and of the action of storms upon 
the islands and channels in the bay, and report the same to 
the Legislature, for their action, or application to Cougress in 
reference thereto.” 

In reference to the line of riparian ownership, they 
say,— . 


‘¢ Some decisions founded on this ordinance seem, on first exam- 
ination, to establish the principle, that this propriety in flats 
belonging to the land adjoining, though it be but a liberty to ex- 
clude trespassers, qualified in favor of sea travel, authorizes the 
riparian proprietors to take exclusive possession of such flats, and 
forever exclude the sea therefrom, to the extent of low-water 
mark, when from natural causes it ebbs the lowest, or one hun- 
dred rods from the marsh banks, in all the creeks, coves and 
other places about and upon salt water, where the sea ebbs and 
flows, in Boston harbor and its tributary waters. If such be the 
settled construction of the ordinance, then it is in the power of 
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riparian owners, by cutting off and filling up the heads, channels 
and tidal-ways of such creeks, coves, and other places, to com-~ 
plete, what they have already begun, a serious and irreparable 
injury to the harbor, and the state and national interests connect- 
ed therewith. 

‘It is, however, the opinion of the commissioners, that in all 
such places, at full sea, there is a public right of way for water 
passage, even up to the marsh bank, or high water mark; and 
that the State has the right to insist, for the safety of the harbor, 
that the tide shall not be excluded from its natural and ancient 
channels, and that this right of water-way shall not be impaired 
by riparian owners, without leave first being obtained in legislative 
form. 

‘“‘ In the opinion of the commissioners, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to the safety and conservation of Boston harbor, that its 
tidal basins and ways in all the creeks, coves and rivers, above a 
sectional line, running from Fort Hill to Hast Boston, should be 
preserved to the utmost possible extent. If any filling up shall 
be allowed, an equivalent excavation higher up should be required. 
No language is strong enough to express the importance of this 
matter to the interest of the State in the harbor; and it would 
be wise for the Legislature to pass an act without delay, prohibit- 
ing the diminution of any of the upper tidal basins and ways of 
Boston harbor, and providing for the payment of such damages as 
may be just, if any, for taking private property for public uses. 
And no encroachments whatever upon the tide waters of any part 
of the harbor, should hereafter be allowed to be made, without 
notice thereof first being given to the State, or its commissioners, 
and permission duly obtained therefor. 

‘The storms are wearing away the headlands and islands, and 
shoaling the channels in the lower harbor; and the indiscriminate 
and planless pushing out of shore improvements, is deranging the 
currents, and filling up the channels and tidal basins of the upper 
harbor. Hence the natural compensation of causes affecting the 
conservation of the whole harbor, has become disturbed. ‘The 
true policy, therefore, in regard to Boston harbor, is a conserva- 
tive one, to keep it as near as may be, in its structural relations, 
as nature made it; and it ought never to be subjected to experi- 
mental treatment, with a view to make it an artificial harbor, by 
essentially changing its roadstead, or the form and direction of 
any of its natural channels. 

‘¢ All of our existing laws in aid of the harbor, regard and pro- 
tect it as consisting of two principal elements, to wit: roadsteads 
and channels: and, in the opinion of the commissioners, neither 
of these essential characteristics should ever be sacrificed, or put 
in jeopardy, by any land or wharf enterprises upon its shores, to 
extend beyond the harbor lines already established or recommend- 
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ed; and these lines, which have been drawn and fixed at so large 
an expense to the State, ought never to be disturbed by special 
legislation or otherwise, for any purpose except a manifest improve- 
ment of the harbor.” 


An act for the extension of the Boston Wharf was again 
returned to the Senate by Governor Boutwell, together with 
his objections thereto. By a vote of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate, the bill was passed “notwithstanding the said objec- 
tions,” 29th April, 1852. | 

An act to incorporate the Eastern Avenue Corporation, 1852, 
chap. 142, was approved by the Governor, April 24th. 

The foregoing extracts have been made with care for the 
purpose of showing, as clearly as possible, the views of the 
several Boards of Commissioners upon all points of general 
interest in connection with the harbor.* 


* It has been, for some years, the custom of the General Court to print all documents of 
importance that come before them. Subjoined is -a list of all the printed documents to be 
found referring to this subject,— 


PRINTED DOCUMENTS OF THE SENATE. 


1836. No. 3°. Bill to regulate anchorage of vessels in Boston Harbor. 
65. Biil to incorporate the Boston Wharf Company. 
1837. ‘* 47. Report of Survey of Boston Harbor. See Huuse Doct. No. 63, 
1839. ** 30. Bill to establish regulations concerning Boston Harbor. 
1840, ‘** & Report of Committee to Survey certain parts of Boston Harbor. 
‘¢ 637. Bill concerning Boston Harbor. 
1846. “ 8. Communication from Secretary of War respecting transfer of jurisdiction 
over certain islands, and act ceding over Governor and Lovell’s. 
‘¢ 59. Resolve in relation to Flats 
s¢ 30. Report and Bill to confirm an act authorizing the Boston Wharf Company to 
extend their wharves. 
1847. “ 4. Message from the Governor, with documents relating to the condition of the 
islands in Boston Harbor. 
s¢ 95. Report of Committee on Flats. 
*¢ 58,78. Bills to establish regulations for the Harbor of Boston. 
*¢ 63, Report and resolves relating to Survey of the Harbor. 
*¢ 87, Report and Bill concerning lines in the same. 
“97, Amendment to above bill. 
1848, ‘* 117. Report and Resolve respecting Flats. 
“134. Report and Resolve respecting encroachments in the Harbor. 
‘© 140. bill additional to establish regulations concerning Boston Harbor. 
1849, ‘* 50. Bill ceding to the United States jurisdiction over Great Brewster, &c. 
‘¢ 53. Report of Committee on Survey of Chelsea Creek. 
s¢ 54, Preliminary Report of Committee on Flats. 
*¢ 119. Report on above report, and Resolve relating to flats in the Harbor. 
1850. ** 3. Report of (‘ommissioners on Flats in Harbor. 
“119. Report on above report. 
«© 53 Memorial of Roxbury respecting Flats, 
“© 115. Resolve additional authorizing survey of Back Bay. 
© 101. Bill authorizing extension of wharves in Boston Harbor. 
1851. ‘ 123. Reportand Resolve giving further time to Commissioners to make final report. 
1852, * 44, Kill concerning the Boston Wharf Company. 
*¢ 121. Veto Message on above. 
¢¢ 45. Report of Commissioners on Boston Harbor and Back Bay. 
‘¢ 133. Resolves concerning Je 
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DECISION OF THE SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT. 


The most important of the cases arising under the acts 
fixing the harbor lines, mentioned in a previous part of this 
appendix as pending before the Supreme Judicial Court, has 
since been in effect decided. Pursuant to an order of the 
Senate, the Clerk of that Board procured a copy of the opin- 
ion of the court in that case and caused it to be printed. It 
is to be found in Senate documents, 1853, No. 109, from 
which the abstract given below has been made. No final 
judgment has been given in the case, but the main principles 
on which it rests are stated very ably and elaborately by the 
court. ‘The other cases remain under advisement. They 
are all to a great extent within the principle of the case of 
the Commonwealth vs. Alger, though they differ from it in 
some details of importance to the parties in interest. 


SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT. 
SurroLtK County, March Term, 1853. 
Commonwealth vs. Alger. 


Mr. Cuter Justice Suaw delivered the .opinion of the 
Court. 


After remarking upon the great importance of the case, as 
affecting the relative rights of the public and of individual 
proprietors in the soil lying on tide water between high and 


PRINTED DOCUMENTS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


1837. No. 63. Report and Bill to preserve the Harbor of Boston, See Senate Doc. 47. 

18°9. ‘ 65. Resolves relating to Boston Harbor. 

1845. 57. Bill to authorize Boston Wharf Company to extend their wharf, 

1846. “ 58. el of William Appleton and others relating to flats in harbor of 

oston. 
‘6 73. Statement of Boston Wharf Company relating to the extension of their 
wharves. 

1847, * 98. Bill tocede to the U.S. jurisdiction of Minot’s Rock in Boston 'arbor or Bay. 

‘© 157, An Act to establish Regulations concerning Harbor of Boston. 

‘© 140, Act to authorize Boston Wharf Company to extend their wharf. 

1848. * 215. Resolve relating to flats in Harbor of Boston. 

1849. ** 59. Communication from Colonel Thayer, U. 8. Engineers, asking cession of 
Jurisdiction of part of Great Brewster Island. 

*¢ 166. An Act to preserve that part ot Boston Harbor called Chelsea Creek, and to 
prevent encroachments therein. 

1850. ‘* 74. Report on Extension of Wharves at East Boston, stating that proprietors 
of wharves and flats in Kast Boston have been authorized to extend 
their wharves t the Commissioner’s line established by the act entitled 

“An Act concerning the Harbor of Boston,”? passed 17th March, 1840, 
‘6 141, An Act in addition to an Act to preserve the Harbor of Boston, and to 
prevent encroachments therein. 
‘¢ 95. Report of Committee on Mercantile Affairs and Insurance, on petition 
of Boston Wharf Company. 
1851. ‘ 106. Report of Commissioners on Boston Harbor and Back Bay. 
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low water mark, and stating that the defendant had been 
indicted at the June term of the Municipal Court in 1849, for 
having erected a wharf beyond the Commissioners’ line, so 
called, in Boston Harbor, in violation of the Statute, 1847, 
chapter 278, the Jearned Chief Justice proceeded to say that 
the case came up, on the report of the judge of that court 
who tried it, and that the uncontested facts were these, viz. : 
The defendant was and had been for more than thirty years 
the owner ofa tract of land, consisting of upland and flats, on 
or near Fourth Street, in South Boston, bounded on an arm 
of the sea between South Boston and Boston proper. In 
1843 he commenced building a wharf on his said flats, but did 
not complete it till after the Commissioners’ line of 1847 had 
been established, after which time he built a certain triangu- 
lar piece of the wharf, which constituted the offence charged 
in the indictment, This triangular piece was beyond the 
said Commissioners’ line, but on the defendant’s own flats, 
not a hundred rods from the upland, nor below low water 
mark, and it did no injury to navigation. 

The first question then was, what were the right of own- 
ers of land bounding on salt water to the flats over which 
the sea ordinarily ebbs and flows, under the law of Massachu- 
setts ? 

In disposing of this question, the rights of owners of flats 
were deduced primarily from the common law of England 
and the charters of the colony of Massachusetts, and next 
from the ordinance of the Colony, passed, probably, in 1647, 
but commonly termed the ordinance of 1641, relating to the 
subject. This ordinance, in the opinion of the court, 
changed the antecedent law which limited the right of pri- 
vate proprietors to ordinary high water mark, and, subsequent- 
ly to its passage, the grantees of lands bounding on salt 
water took an estate in fee in the land between high and low 
water mark, subject to the restriction expressed in the proviso 
of that ordinance, and to such other limitations of absolute 
dominion as other real estate is subject to, for the benefit and 
security of other proprietors and of the public, among which 
limitations were these ;—that until such lands were enclosed 
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and while they were covered with salt water, all persons had 
the right to use them for the ordinary purposes of naviga- 
tion, and that such lands should not be enclosed or built upon 
so as to impede the public right of way for boats or vessels. 

Assuming then that the defendant was the owner in fee of 
the soil upon which the wharf was built, it remained to 
inquire whether it was competent for the legislature to pass 
the acts establishing the lines of the harbor and what was 
the legal effect of those acts. 

It was now clear that the Commonwealth held all the 
power that existed anywhere, to regulate and dispose of the 
sea shores aud tide waters within its limits and all lands 
under them, and all public rights connected with them, but 
this power, however derived, was held in trust for the best 
interests of the public, and the question was whether the 
acts under consideration were within the just and legitimate 
exercise of that power. The object of those acts was to 
prevent injurious obstructions of the harbor of Boston and 
to secure the public right of navigation, an object, of course, 
of deep interest to the public. The principle was well set- 
tled that every holder of property in the Commonwealth held 
it subject to such general regulations as were necessary for 
the public welfare, and the legislature had the power to sub- 
ject rights of property, like all other social and conventional 
rights, to such reasonable restraints and limitations as the 
common good required. This power was very different from 
the right of eminent domain which authorized the taking of 
private property for public use, upon condition of making 
reasonable compensation therefor. It was rather the police 
- power—the constitutional power of the legislature to make 
all manner of wholesome laws for the general good. 

It was much easier to perceive the existence of this power 
than to mark its boundaries. It was exercised without ques- 
tion in the enactment of laws prohibiting the storage of 
gunpowder, the erection of large wooden buildings, the exer- 
cise of noxious trades, or the raising of dams, in particular 
localities. In cases of this description, though the prohibi- 
tion might diminish the profits of the owners of the land 
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ailected thereby, it did not entitle those owners to compensa- 
tion. It was not an appropriation of their property to a pub- 
dic use, but the restraint of an injurious private use of it by 
them, and therefore not within the principle of property taken 
under the right of eminent domain. 

This distinction, the court thought, was manifest in prin- 
ciple, though the facts and circumstances of different cases 
Were so various, that it was often difficult to decide whether 
a particular exercise of legislation were properly attributable 
to the one or the other of these two acknowledged powers. 
tn this connection was cited the case of the Commonwealth 
v. Tewksbury, 11 Metcalf’s Reports, 55, wherein it was held 
that the Stat. 1845, ch. 117, which imposed a penalty on 
any person who should remove stones, gravel or sand from 
certain portions of the beaches of Chelsea, being passed for 
the protection of the harbor of Boston, extended as well to 
the owners of the soil as to strangers; and that this was not 
such a taking of private property for public use as to render 
the statute unconstitutional, though it provided no compen- 
sation to the owners of the land affected by it.* 

Some weight was also attached by the court to the consid- 
eration that the colonial ordinance which extended the rights 
of riparian. owners to low water mark was not absolute but 
qualified with the reservation affecting the right of naviga- 
tion. It was to be presumed that our ancestors, in enacting 
that ordinance, had in view the rules of the common law, and 
the practice under them, and that they well understood that 
all real estate granted by a government to individuals was 
subject, by reasonable implication, to such restraints in its use 
as should make its enjoymeut by the grantee consistent with 
the equal enjoyment by others of their several and common 
rights. When, therefore, in conferring the general right, they 
reserved some right to individuals and the public of passing 
with vessels, but without. defining that right, it seemed rea- 
sonable and just to construe such reservation more liberal- 


* By the Stat. 1846, ch. 206, the statute above named was repealed as to part 
of the beaches owned by Mr. Tewksbury, and $500 were ordered to be paid to 
him from the treasury “as an indemnity for the loss suffered by him under the 
operation of said Act, by reason of being unnecessarily debarred from the use of 
his land, for the purpose, as was intended, of securing the harbor of Boston,” 
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ly in favor of the right reserved than it otherwise would be 
construed. And it appeared to the court that the legislative 
power of restraining the injurious use of real estate applied 
for various reasons more directly to land separating the up- 
land from the sea, than it did to inland property ordinarily 
used for agricultural purposes. For reasons before given 
therefore, the court held that the legislature had the right, in 
the exercise of the police power before-mentioned, as distin- 
guished from the right of eminent domain, to pass general 
laws equally affecting all riparian proprietors on the same 
line of shore, reasonably restraining their use of their prop- 
erty, and sanctioned by suitable penalties. Wherever there 
was a general right on the part of the public and a general 
duty on the part of individuals to respect such right it 
was competent for the legislature to prescribe a precise rule 
for declaring and securing it, and the exercise of that power 
was in most cases where it has occurred, of very great utility. 
Such cases, for example, were found in the laws regulating 
the construction and repair of highways and bridges. ‘The 
court referred, by way of illustration, to several cases estab- 
lishing the right of the public to have innavigable rivers 
kept open for the passage of fish to their head waters, and 
particularly to the case of Stoughton v. Baker, 4 Mass. Re- 
ports, 528, in which it was held that the legislature had the 
right, in 1835, to require fishways to be made through a dam 
across the Neponset River, which had been erected in 1633, 
in pursuance of a grant from the colonial government, which 
grant contained no reservation providing for the passage of 
fish. The court referred also, in the same connection, to the 
provincial act of 15 Geo. IL., passed in 1741, by which it 
was provided that fishways should be constructed, at the 
expense of the owners, through all dams erected across 
streams through which certain kinds of fish usually passed, 
and that the owner of any dam built before 1709 should be 
reimbursed the first cost of such fishways, but should after- 
wards maintain them at his own expense. This act was 
declared to be still in force, in the case of the Commonwealth 
vs. Chapin, 5 Pick. Reps. 199. And the court considered 
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that the only ground on which laws of that description could 
have been made and adjudged valid was, that the right of 
soil in rivers not navigable was held subject to a public right 
_which might be declared and defined by legislative enact- 
ments. In reference to the case before them, the court con- 
cluded that it was competent for the legislature to make a 
law defining the harbor lines, and that it was for the legisla- 
ture, under a high sense of their duty and responsibility, to 
make such reasonable regulations as in their judgment were 
necessary to protect public and private rights. If any por- 
tion of the wharf in question had been erected beyond the 
Commissioners’ line before the passage of the act of 1847, 
then, to such portion that act did not apply. The laws on 
this subject were all simply prospective in their operation. If 
indeed, before their passage, any one had so built into navig- 
“able water as to cause a nuisance, he might be liable to 
indictment and punishment, but not under those laws. And 
any person, who had built on his own soil, before those laws 
were enacted, in a manner not amounting to a public nuisance 
at the time of the erection, had only exercised his lawful right ; 
and any law to punish acts lawful at the time they were done 
would be ex post facto and contrary to the constitution and 
to the plainest principles of justice, and of course void. 

In regard to the fact that the wharf built by the defend- 
ant did not obstruct navigation, that circumstance afforded 
no defence. It had been held by the court that the law was 
valid, and the only question was whether the structure was 
within or beyond the prohibited limit. 

The Chief Justice concluded as follows, viz.: 

“On the whole, the court are of opinion that the act fix- 
ing a line within the harbor of Boston beyond which no 
riparian proprietor should erect a wharf or other permanent 
structure, although to some extent it prohibited him from 
building such structure on flats of which he owned the fee, 
Was a constitutional law, and one which it was competent 
for the legislature to make, that it was binding on the de- 
fendant, and rendered him obnoxious to its penalties if he 
violated its provisions.” 
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REMARKS OF LIEUT. C. H. DAVIS. 


The following extract from a paper among the Memoirs of - 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, written by 
Lieut. Charles H. Davis, of the U. 8. Navy, deserves consid- 
eration, Mr. Davis having been employed to execute the hydro- 
graphical portion of the survey of Boston Harbor, in connec- 
tion with the United States Coast Survey, and having been led 
by his acquaintance with and interest in the subject, as a na- 
tive of Boston, to make a particular examination of the harbor, 
‘“‘for the purpose of ascertaining what alterations have taken 
place since the survey of Commodore Wadsworth, in 181%” 
He thus closes a series of very interesting scientific re- 
marks,— 


“ To do justice to our admirable harbor, unsurpassed in its con- 
venience, security and ample dimensions, as it is rarely equalled 
in its beauty, it may be well to compare it with a few of the prin- 
cipal maritime ports of the world. 

‘¢ At New York (to begin at home) there are twenty or twen- 
ty-one feet of water on the bar, and the mean rise and fall of 
tides is five feet; the depth at the entrance of the inner harbor 
of Boston is eighteen feet, and the mean rise and fall of the tides 
ten feet ; making the average depth in the two places about the 
same. Boston, however, enjoys this double superiority,—that, 
. while at New York the bar is at the outer entrance, and ships 
must keep the sea until they are able to pass it, at Boston the bar 
is at the entrance of the inner basin, vessels are landlocked when 
they reach it, and, if compelled to wait for the tide, can lie in 
safety ; and Boston, moreover, has several excellent roadsteads, 
in which New York is comparatively deficient. 

“¢ At the entrance of the estuary of the Mersey, there are only 
eleven feet of water at low spring tides ; but the rise of tide 
varies from twenty-one to thirty-one feet. The construction of a 
new harbor of refuge, at great cost, in this vicinity, is one of the 
splendid enterprises in which the British are now engaged. ‘The 
harbors of Dublin are artificial; a bar prevents the entrance of 
large vessels into the river, and the navigation of the bay is very 
dangerous in stormy weather. The channel of the river Clyde 
above Greenwich is only three hundred feet wide, and at Glas- 
gow there is now,'after all the remarkably successful improve- 
ments made in the navigation of the river, only nine feet of water 
at low neap tides. 
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*“¢ Hamburg, the greatest commercial city of Germany, perhaps 
of the Continent, can only be approached with safety at all times 
by vessels drawing fourteen feet of water, though vessels drawing 
eighteen feet can come up with the spring tides. Marseilles, the 
great emporium of the South of France, the centre of nine-tenths 
of the commerce of France with the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, has for its port a basin three thousand.feet long, 
and quite narrow, having only sixteen or eighteen feet of water 
at its entrance, with no perceptible tide, and kept open only by - 
the incessant use of dredging-machines. The port of Havre. is 
kept clear by artificial means. 

** But the best idea of the capacity of Boston Harbor, and of 
the most suitable mode of improving its conveniences for com- 
merce, is obtained by comparing it with London in some particu- 
lars ; and this comparison is suggested by the report of the com- | 
missioners of January, 1850. It is recommended in this report 
to excavate upon the flats wet docks, in imitation of London and 
Liverpool, and a plan is submitted in which the place of these 
docks is drawn, above low-water mark. This recommendation is 
founded upon a total misconception of the nature of the case, and 
ignorance of the actual condition of Boston Harbor. Wet docks 
have been constructed in London at an enormous cost, because 
they were absolutely indispensable. As the commerce enlarged, 
the ships that entered the river would have blocked it up, and 
intercepted all passage, had they not been drawn out on one side 
or the other. ‘The maintenance of the commercial prosperity of 
the city depended on having some auxiliary space into which to 
take vessels that must unavoidably lie still a long time, while 
discharging, loading, repairmg, &c. The natural room was too 
limited ; artificial room was to be created. In the case of Liver- 
pool, docks are required, whatever may be their expense, if a 
great trade is to be sustained, in consequence of the want of good 
anchoring-ground in the Mersey, and because it would not under 
any circumstances be either safe or commodious for vessels to load 
and discharge cargoes by the side of a pier, or by means of light- 
ers, where the rise and fall of the tide is thirty feet. The cases, 
therefore, of Boston and London, or Liverpool, are essentially 
different. 

‘“‘ Neither is it correct to speak of the Atlantic Dock at New 
York as belonging to the same system as the English docks. The 
Atlantic Dock is formed by the enclosure of a natural water area, 
deepened and improved undoubtedly. It is hardly worth while to 
say, that this is a very distinct thing from the construction of one 
of the London docks, occupying ground on which formerly stood a 
populous parish, with its dwellings and churches. 

*¢ But while the London docks do not furnish us an example for 
imitation, we may copy with advantage the plan of the Atlantic 
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Dock. The water area of the London docks is about one hundred 
and eighty-eight acres. Now the whole amount of the water 
area of the Fore Point Channel, including the space between the 
wharves, added to that of the two Mystic Channels, is about the 
same as the water area of the London docks. So far, then, from 
being called upon to excavate wet docks on the South Boston 
Flats at an incalculable cost, we have merely to inclose these chan- 
nels suitably, and maintain them in a good state, to have at once 
a protected water area equal to that of the London docks, but 
having this remarkable superiority ; that by far the greater por- 
tion of it is provided with natural reservoirs of back-water, which, 
if properly treated, will serve always to keep it open. And to all 
this is still to be added Chelsea Great Creek, the water area of 
which is in itself equal in amount to that of the London docks, 
and which, though it has no rear receptacle, possesses in its natu- 
ral state every advantage of security that art could bestow. 

‘ Tt is painful to see opinions so erroneous, upon a subject of 
such vast importance as the preservation of Boston Harbor and 
the improvement of its commercial accommodations, officially and 
formally laid before the Legislature of the State. 

“Tf the Fore Point Channel were appropriately walled in, 
(there being already sufficient wharf-room, and if the proper 
accessories were provided, there is no reason why it should not, 
considering its convenience and proximity, take the place in Bos- 
ton Harbor of the Atlantic Dock in New York. At present it 
exhibits a melancholy spectacle of resources wasted and opportu- 
nities unimproved. 

‘“‘ Regret is sometimes expressed that so large a quantity of the 
tidal marshes and mudlands should have been filled during the 
present century. But this operation was the necessary concomi- 
tant of the growth of the city, and indeed the very mode of its 
prosperity and increase. The statesmen and political economists 
of the day would not have hesitated to sanction and encourage 
the schemes of aggrandizement of enterprising and sagacious pro- 
jectors, even if they had foreseen that one of their results would 
be the loss of water capacity in the main channels of the harbor. 
Their part was to lay the foundations of our commercial greatness ; 
one of the duties devolved upon us, is to preserve and improve the 
instruments of commerce; and with prudent measures we shall 
always have it in our power to secure to Boston Harbor its pres- 
ent reputation of being one of the safest and most commodious in 
the world.” 
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COMMUNICATION OF JAMES HAYWARD, ESQ. 


Boston, April 18th, 1853. 
KE. H. Exvprepee, Esq.,— 


Dear Sir :—I have received your note of Saturday, re- 
questing from me “a statement showing that the attention of 
eminent engineers and of scientific societies in Europe, has, 
for some years been directed to the subject of tidal harbors 
and their preservation ;’’ and, also, that I would give you 
my ‘‘ views upon the peculiar wants of our own harbor, and 
the effect of recently proposed harbor lines.” 

As to the first of these inquiries, it may be sufficient to 
say that the subject of the preservation and improvement of 
harbors has engaged the attention of engineers and govern- 
ments in Europe, more or less, for many centuries back. 
For a century back, we have, in considerable detail, the his- 
tory of tidal rivers and harbors in Great Britain. For that pe- 
riod, these rivers and harbors have been professionally treated, 
and the results of such treatment recorded for the benefit of 
those who should come after. Measures for the preservation 
and improvement of harbors were adopted upon theoretical 
principles and limited observation at first, and the results of 
these measures observed and noted. Mistakes were some- 
times made :—but even these mistakes form a very impor- 
tant portion of the records of the profession. ‘They serve as 
beacons to warn others against taking the course in which 
their predecessors had made shipwreck. By careful observa- 
tion and cautious experiments, together with minute atten- 
tion to the modified results of natural agents, produced by 
artificial appliances,—the science of hydrography has grown 
up. And it may be safely said that, at the present day, the 
principles of no branch of engineering science are better set- 
tled than those of this department of the profession. Occa- 
sional discoveries were earlier made; but it was not till the 
present century that there was the beginning of any thing 
like a system with regard to engineering practice in this behalf. 
There were Smeaton, and Golborne, and Telford, and Nim- 
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mo, and the elder Rennie, who made important contributions 
to this science; but much has been added more recently. 
There is probably no one subject which has employed more 
engineering talent or engineering labor in Great Britain during 
the present century, than hydrography. Every harbor, even 
the smallest, has had its resident engineer to look after its wel- 
fare. Besides this, for many years, this interest has been the 
special care of Government. These remarks are true not of 
Great Britain alone, but of France, Holland, and other Euro- 
pean States. We have more details of the history and pro- 
gress of this subject in Great Britain than elsewhere. A 
Board of Harbor Commissioners has been established in every 
port of any importance in the three kingdoms. And, in the 
8th of Victoria, a special commission was appointed by the 
crown, consisting of ten gentlemen connected with different 
branches of the government, who were authorized and direct- 
ed to make a thorough investigation of the entire subject, 
and to propose such measures for the preservation and im- 
provement of the harbors, and for the perfecting of the sys- 
tem of supervision and conservation, as they should judge 
best calculated to promote the object in view. These gen- 
tlemen held long sessions; examined engineers and others 
having knowledge of the condition and wants of the various 
harbors, and the necessities and conveniences of commerce 
at the various sea-ports in the kingdom ; and then decided 
on certain regulations to be proposed to government for the 
better management of these trusts ;—and sent to the different 
harbor boards, circulars containing the proposed regulations, 
for the purpose of eliciting the opinions of these boards as to 
the propriety of the changes proposed to be introduced in the 
management of these important trusts. ‘To give some idea 
of the magnitude of this system of care for the harbors of 
Britain, it may be sufficient to state, that the Commissioners 
received answers to their circular, from about 400 harbor 
boards. | 

The examinations of engineers and nautical men before 
the “‘ Tidal Harbor Commissioners” elicited a vast amount 
of information; and showed how thoroughly the subject had 
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been studied and how well it was understood. The records 
of this commission contain a vast number of reports of the 
most eminent engineers in the country, giving details of their 
practice and experience on these subjects. These reports are 
elaborate and able, and they constitute a fund of information 
for the commercial inquirer, and a treasury of science on this 
subject for the hydographic engineer. The great success 
which they have had in preserving and improving tidal rivers 
by properly directing the currents, is one of the great tri- 
umphs of engineering skill. A letter which I received within 
the last year from the engineer of the harbor of Glasgow, 
Scotland, gives a striking example of this success. ‘The 
size of vessels””—he says—‘ frequenting this harbor half a 
century ago, was about 10 or 15 tons; they were open deck- 
ed fishing boats. Yesterday the H.C. Ridston, 1400 tons 
register, a sailing ship, left the harbor. ‘To day a steamer of 
1800 tons, tomorrow one of 2245 tons register leaves; and 
two others, each 2400 tons, will in a short time. These 
are paddle steamers, and do not frequent the Clyde: But it 
is no unusual thing for ships of 600 or 700 tons to lie at the 
quays.”—Other analogous cases might be cited. 

With regard to ‘‘ the peculiar wants of our own harbor,” 
respecting which you inquire, it is not easy to answer in a 
few words. The great want of Boston harbor,—which in- 
cludes all the peculiar wants,—is a well devised, intelli- 
gent and permanent system of supervision and care. The 
great danger to the harbor is the piece-meal, irregular and in- 
consistent legislation which we have in relation to it. 

Questions, supposed directly to concern the harbor, are 
usually sent to the Committee on Mercantile Affairs and In- 
surance. ‘This Committee is changing every year; it gener- 
ally consists of gentlemen engaged in trade, who are not sup- 
posed to be specially versed in the philosophy of tidal chan- 
nels and tidal currents. Petitioners for grants lay before that 
Committee such evidence as they think will establish their 
own case; probably they are generally honest in their opin- 
ion of its propriety; for people usually persuade themselves 
that what they want is reasonable. ‘There being perhaps no 
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private interest opposed to the legislation asked for; and 
those who see a strong public objection, yet having no re- 
sponsibility in the case, feel it to be an ungracious act to go 
up to the legislative hall to state these objections: and the 
objectionable grant is made. The petitioners for Railroad 
grants are sent to another Committee, or to two or three 
other Committees. This is another class of cases which. 
sometimes affect very seriously the interests of navigation. 
Currents are turned from their proper course ; eddies are cre- 
ated ; and in a recent instance a very important channel and 
passageway for vessels has been entirely subverted by a 
charter from the Legislature of the State. And, even when 
these Committees are most anxious to avoid mistakes, they 
have so short a time to inform themselves as to the facts 
and the deductions to be drawn from them, that they so mis- 
apply the general principles of science in these cases, as to 
put one in mind of an attempt to practice the healing art 
from a book of recipes by a man unacquainted with the 
diagnosis of diseases. 'The truth is, that every case in hy- 
drography has its peculiar characteristics ; and any successful 
treatment of a case must have reference to all these peculi- 
arities. One is likely to do great mischief by undertaking to 
prescribe without the requisite skill. ‘Take a single illustra- 
tion. It is a general rule that, in harbors consisting of river 
channels,—like Boston harbor,—the necessary backwater to 
scour out these channels should be carefully preserved. ‘This 
has been so often repeated that there are, in this community, 
few men who have not a general notion, more or less dis- 
tinct, of the truth and importance of this axiom. ‘The mis- 
fortune is, that there are many people who undertake to play 
the engineer on these subjects, of whom this axiom consti- 
tutes the chief, if not the entire ‘‘ stock in trade.” 'They are 
not aware that there may be danger from too much scour as 
well as from too little. Nor is the guantity of scour the only 
or the principal thing to be cared for in the preservation of a 
harbor. The direction of this reflux current in every part of 
the channels, and especially in those parts used for naviga- 
tion, is a most important circumstance. ‘There are other 
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peculiarities in relation to this scouring process, equally im- 
portant. One single fact further in illustration. A harbor in 
the south of Europe, which formerly had two rivers empty- 
ing their waters into the extreme upper part of that harbor, 
——somewhat as the Charles and the Mystic empty their 
waters into Boston Harbor,—was found to be fast filling up. 
Indeed vast expenditures were required to keep the harbor 
open, and preserve the’ proper depth of water for navigation. 
It was finally decided by the engineers to change entirely 
the courses of these rivers, so that they should not flow at 
all into the harbor proper. And their courses were turned 
in a manner analogous to what would be done here, if 
Charles river were carried through the low part of Roxbury 
into Dorchester Bay, and Mystic River were carried, through 
Chelsea or the back part of East Boston, into the deep water 
back of Governor’s Island. It turned out that the engineers 
were right in their opinions :—by this change one of the 
best harbors in Europe was saved probably from entire de- 
struction. But it would be very unsafe to infer from the 
statement of this case, that this is the proper treatment for 
every other harbor in which it should be found that bars were 
forming and the channels were becoming less deep. There 
were peculiar circumstances attending this case, which made 
the treatment adopted by the engineers the only proper 
remedy for the evil. And every case has its peculiarities and 
should be treated with a skilful reference thereto. ‘To this 
end,—and this remark applies with peculiar force to Boston 
Harbor,—it is not sufficient that there have been careful 
and ample surveys of the channels and flats, and examina- 
tions of the currents; that the characteristics of the former 
are recorded with sufficient minuteness upon charts, and the 
latter are indicated in reports. ‘They should be under the 
supervision and responsible care of an authority which 
should not be subject to perpetual change; and should be 
carefully watched and occasionally re-examined, so that no 
great change can take place without the knowledge of the 
Board which have the harbor in custody. And when there 
is a tendency to deterioration the proper preventives should 
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be seasonably used, which will be likely to save the public 
from the necessity of large expenditures for remedy in the end. 

In reply to your inquiry as to my opinion of “ the effect of 
recently proposed harbor lines,”—1I must say that I look upon 
that experiment with the greatest apprehension for the safety 
of the main channel. The very proposition, to adopt these 
lines as boundary lines of the harbor, implies that the flats 
lying between these lines and the shore are to be granted to 
somebody for the uses of commerce. The next step, therefore, 
will probably be, to authorize the occupancy of these flats by 
either solid or pile wharves, as shall be the opinion of the 
legislature at the time the grant is made. This done and 
the structures built, it will be found that there is no water 
(or from 0 to 3 feet) at low-water, at these wharves; and the 
proprietors of the same, finding their wharves from 1200 to 
1500 feet from the navigable channel, will, as a matter 
of course, ask permission of the legislature to excavate the 
flats between their property and the main channel ; so that 
they can get their vessels in and out of their docks. This 
will then be thought a measure of necessity, and will be 
likely to be granted: and the result of this will be the ruin 
of the main channel: for, as soon as the ground is. broken 
between these lines and that channel, the current at ebb tide, 
which is very strong in the latter half of the ebb,—and which 
in consequence of modern structures, sets strongly upon that 
side of the channel,—will very materially aid this process of 
excavation, and will sweep this material into the main chan- 
nel. Thus, from 30 to 60 per cent. would eventually be 
added to the width of this channel, and about the same pro- 
portion subtracted from its depth. 

This widening of the channel, however, would not be 
likely to proceed with regularity ; some parts of the bottom 
would probably be found to be much harder than other parts ; 
(indeed there is existing evidence of this) diversity of char- 
acter in the flats,) and the channel would, at no very dis- 
tant day, become essentially injured, if not entirely destroyed. 
That it would be unsafe to disturb the surface of the flats be- 
tween the proposed harbor lines and the main channel, there 
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is unmistakable evidence. Since the harbor survey of 1836, 
many thousand tons of earth have been washed from these 
flats into the channels by the ordinary operation of the daily 
tides, in consequence of the surface being broken by the 
keels of vessels and other accidental causes. How much 
greater would be the exposure, if, along the margin of the 
channel, the surface of the flats should be broken up by 
dredging machines and left to the constant action of the 
tides, at the place where their power is greatest! There is 
already an unhealthy action going on in the main channel, 
occasioned by artificial causes. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the interests of commerce, and therefore to the in- 
terests of the City and the State, that nothing should be done 
to increase this deleterious action ; but rather that this work 
of deterioration should be stayed before we are brought to 
the necessity of choosing between an immense expense to 
save the harbor, and an entire destruction of it as a place for 
large vessels. 

It is to be hoped that the South Boston flats, outside the 
line of private ownership, will not be appropriated till there 
shall be established, in connexion with their occupancy, a 
system which,—while it shall add greatly to the commercial 
conveniences of this port,—shall secure the safety and per- 
fection of the main harbor channel. 

There does not seem to be any present necessity for the 
establishment of harbor lines on that shore. ‘The outer line 
which is proposed as the limit beyond which no wharves 
shall ever be built, is more than three-eighths of a mile out- 
side the line of private ownership, more than three-eighths of 
a mile from any improvements for trade on that part of the 
harbor, and nearly three-quarters of a mile from the general 
line of any such improvements. ‘There is therefore, no oc- 
casion for legislative action at present in this behalf: And it 
is better to wait till a system can be matured which will 
give the greatest amount of commercial convenience, and at 
the same time secure the safety of the harbor. 


Very respectfully and truly yours, 
JAMES HAYWARD. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 


Cl DVO BOS: TON: 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Nov. 24, 1823. 


Resolved, 'That it is expedient that the Mayor and Alder- 
men be authorized to cause a geometrical survey of Deer and 
Rainsford islands to be made, and also of any other islands, 
whose preservation they shall deem peculiarly important for 
the safety of the harbor of this City ; also, to cause sufficient 
stakes or strong monuments to be placed at suitable and 
measured distances from the present external line of such 
parts of the bank of said islands, as are exposed to be worn 
away by the action of the waves or of tempests, and to cause 
such surveys of the relative position of such stakes or mon- 
uments to the bank and to one another to be made, and such 
plans to be taken and preserved, as may enable the City au- 
thorities in any future years to ascertain the nature and 
degree of loss annually sustained from the elements, on such 
islands. ; 

Resolved, That it is expedient that a Committee of both 
branches of the City Council be appointed for the purpose of 
drafting a respectful memorial to the National Legislature, 
setting forth the great and successive dilapidation of these 
islands, their importance to the harbor, and to the shipping, 
as a barrier and shelter in storms and tempests, and soliciting 
an efficient appropriation, to be expended, either under the 
direction of the City authorities, or under such superintend- 
ence as the general government may appoint, for their perma- 
nent preservation, and that the said memorial, when prepared, 
be laid before the City Council for consideration and adop- 
tion. ) 

Resolved, That it is expedient that the same committee be 
authorized also to prepare a respectful memorial to the Legis- 
lature of this Commonwealth, stating the tenor of the me- 
morial mentioned in the preceding vote, and praying the 
countenance and support of the State authorities in behalf o 
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the said application of the City to the General Government, 
for the objects specified in their said memorial. 

fesolved, That the same committee be authorized to apply 
to the State Legislature for an act, prohibiting under efficient 
penalties, the removing or carrying away of stones, for ballast 
or any other purpose from the shores of any of the islands in 
the harbor, under such restrictions and conditions, as to the 
wisdom of the Legislature may seem expedient. 


Sent down for concurrence. Came up concurred. 
Read and concurred. 


Boston, March 29, 1852. 
A true copy from the records of the City of Boston. 
Attest,— SAML. F. McCLEARY, Jr., City Clerk. 


Vote of the Board of Trustees of the Marine Society. 


At a trustee meeting of the Boston Marine Society; held at 
the Marlboro’ Hotel, on Tuesday, the 2d June, 1829, the fol- 
lowing communication received from a committee of the 
-City Council, relative to a communication from the Mayor of 
the City of Boston, on the subject of the flats ; it was voted, 
that Winslow Lewis, Esq. be requested, as a committee, to 
bring the subject before the Marine Society at their next 
meeting, (this day) and to obtain their views and opinions as 
to the expediency of the measures recommended, and to 
report to an adjourned meeting of the committee of the City 
Council. 

After a deliberate discussion on the subject of the above 
application, it was unanimously | 

Voted, That it is the opinion of this Board that a wharf or 
breakwater, commencing at the dolphin lately put down on 
the flats opposite the draw on the east side of South Boston 
Free Bridge, and continued to the end of said flats, opposite 
to Central wharf, would have the effect of deepening the 
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channel within it, which is daily becoming more shallow to 
an alarming degree, and would be a means of greatly protect- 
ing the wharves in that section from easterly winds, and 
would add much to the facility of navigation in the harbor of 
Boston. 


A true copy from the record. | 
Attest,— Tomas Eneuisu, Secretary. 


The above is a true copy of a paper accompanying the 
petition of the City of Boston, and filed with said petition. 


Attest,— CHARLES CALHOUN, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


ee 


Extract from a letter from Gen. Totten, of the Engineers’ 
Department, to Hon. William Appleton, in answer to inqui- 
ries made at the request of the Committee, as to the appro- 
priations, by Congress for the construction of the sea wall 
upon the Great Brewster Island, and the amount necessary 
to complete the work. 


‘In compliance with the further desire of the Department, 
Col. Thayer made an estimate of the amount necessary to 
complete the work, over and above the sum already applica- 
ble ; which estimates was submitted to Congress by the Sec- 
retary of War, with the estimates for Rivers and Harbors on 
the Atlantic, the amount being - - ~ $32,700.00 
The first appropriation for this work, July 20, 1848, $40,000.00 
The next, and last, August 80, 1852, - - - 30,000.00 


‘Wanted to complete, according to the estimates of Col. 
Thayer, $32,700, provided the work can go on continuous- 
ly,—excepting from the interruption of winter,—and this 
-may be the case, if the requisite grant is made early in the 
“next session. If there is another suspension of operations, 
the cost will be magnified materially.” 


Dated Engineer Department, Washington, March 17, 1853. 
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The following table showing the comparative size of 
the vessels registered in this District, together with the ac- 
companying list, were prepared by General Andrews of the 
Registry Office, Boston Custom House. 


Vessels Measured at Boston. 


Years Meas’d. No, Vessels. Denomination. Tonnage. Ay. Tonnage. Total. 
1800 9 Ships, 2,247. « 250 2,247 
No barks measured this year. 

1844 16 Ships, 8,369 523 
16 Barks, 4,624 289 12,989 

1845 15 Ships, 8,380 998 
16 Barks, 4,317 269 12,697 

1849 20 Ships, 14,162 708 
16 Barks, 4,416 276 18,578 

1850 23 Ships, 21,291 926 
12 Barks, 4,392 366 25,683 

1851 27 ‘Ships, 27,535 1,019 
11 Barks, 3,430 J11 30,969 

1852 © 35 Ships, 35,057 1,001 
4 Barks, 1,278 319 36,335 

From Jan.1) 35 Ships, 43,257 1,236 
to Oct.1, 53, 4) Barks, 1,563 813 44,820 


Tonnage of Ships and Barks registered at the aston 
Custom House. 


Date. Name of Vessels. Tons. Date. Name of Vessels. Tons. 

1850. Aug. 16, Bark Ella, 196 

ey. 9, Ship William Sturgis, 650 21, Ship Gentoo, 747 

10, Clara Wheeler, 996 | Sept. 3,“ Shirley, 911 

10, “  Tirrell, 943 24, “ John Bryant, 722 

April 18, “© Moses ‘Wheeler, 872 24, Bark Geo. E. Webster, 354 

May 3, “ Greenwich, 787 28, Ship Antarctic, 1116 

‘ 4, Bark Rhone, 360 28,  “ John H. Jarvis, 741 

13, ' “ » Wabash, 299 | Oct. 9, ‘“ Prospero, 646 

14, Ship Hemisphere, 949 15, “ Surprise, 1262 

21, Trimountain, 1032 Zhe ttt phon, 688 

June 8, “ Sachem, 718 28, Bark Sumpter, 381 

15, “ Cornelius Grinell, 1118 | Nov. 12, Ship Art Union, 750 

19, Bark Kremlin, 470 16, Bark Behring, 376 

26, “ May Queen, 325 18, “ Paragon, - 309 

July 6, “. Sultana, 452 22, Ship Meridian, 1285 

830, “ Race Horse, 514/Dee. 5, Daniel Webster, 1188 

Aug. 2, “ Isabella, 356 21, “ Stag Hound, 1534 
— 6, Ship. President, 1021 


16, ‘“ Berkshire, 615 25,683 
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Date. Name of Vessels. Tons. Date. Name of Vessels. Tons. 
1851. Sept. 6, Ship Malay, 868 
Jan’ry 16, Ship Witchcraft, 1310 17, Gem of the Ocean, 702 © 
16, “ John Bertram, 1081 28, “ John Gilpin, 1089 
21, “Gamecock, 13921 Oct. 5, “* Agnes, 929 
March 7, ‘“ Hamlet, 757 11, “ Westward Ho, 1650 
7, Bark Kedar, 347 27, “ Queen of the Seas, 1356 
Ls ela, 464|Noy. 6, “ Whirlwind, 961 
17, Ship Shooting Star, 903 10, “ Alexander, 596 
22, “ Napoleon, 649 12, “ Lotus, 660 
27, ‘ Andes, 450 12, “ Winged Racer, 1767 
April 9, Bark Edisto, 366 22, “ Bald Eagle, 1704 
26, Ship Flying Cloud, 1782 29, “ Golden Eagle, 1121 
May 1, Bark Mermaid, 533|Dec. 4, “ National Eagle, 1049 
1, Ship Southern Cross, 938 9, “ Golden West, 1441 
8, “ Telegraph, 1069 14, “ Flying Childers, 1126 
2, Bark Echo, 196 20, “ Star of the Union, 1057 
30, Ship Syrene, 1064 pi," \ Hissar, 721 
30, “ Courser, 1025 24, Bark Richmond, 199 
July 8, Bark Chester, 200 31, Ship Phantom, 1289 
Aug. 1, Ship Staffordshire, 1817 
6, Bark J. H. Duvall, 200 Total, 36,335 
20, Ship John Wade, 639 1853. 
20, “* R.B. Forbes, 756 | Jan’y 13, Ship 1 Mountain Wave, 633 
29, “ Coringa, 701 28, Emp’ss of the Sea, 2197 
29, “ Sam’l Lawrence, 1035 28, “ Golden Light, 1141 
29, Bark Georgiana, 195 31, “ Champion, 1023 
29, Ship Caroline, 722|Febry 1, “ Radiant, 1318 
Oct. 13, “ Robert Harding, 765 “ Mystery, 1155 
13, ‘ North America, 1464| March 5, “ Storm King, 1289 
20, “ Susan Hincks, 783 £E Neeatdanak 82 Borel 3 1051 
Nov. 5, “ Flying Fish, 1505 24, “ Competitor, 1871 
12, “ Geo. Washington, 1534| April 1, “ Queenof Clippers, 2561 
15, “ Northern Light, 1021 1, “ Starof Empire, 2050 
19, Bark Modena, 200 1, .“ Cleopatra, 1563 
Dec. 5, “ Sea Bird, 334 hg Bark Firefly, 401 
6, Ship Antelope, 507 18, Ship John Land, 1065 
13, Bark Rocket, 395|May 5, “ Wizard, 1601 
Dec. 30, Ship Hoogly, 1304 10, Bark Wildfire, 338 
31, St’mship Rajah Wallie, 562 10, Ship West Wind, 1071 
20, White Swallow, 1192 
30,965 24, “* Shawmut, 1035 
1852. on Waverley, 750 
Jan’y 27, Ship Dauntless, 791 26, “ Water Witch, 1204 
Febr’y 4, Ocean Eagle, 597| June 3, “ Chariot of Fame, 2500 
5, “ “Polar Star, 667 14, “ Wild Ranger, 1045. 
May 4, Bark Old Hickory, 432 15, “ Bronita, 1127 
6, Ship Beverly, 676 17, Bark Daniel Webster, 264 
8, “ Lady Franklin, 464 | July 5, Ship Whistler, 942 
27, Lanark, 299 6, “ Amphritrite, 1686 
28, “ Ellen Foster, 997 26, Bark Young Turk, 343 
June 16, “ Cape Cod, 774 22, Ship Edith Rose, 510 
19, “ Sov’n of the Seas, 2421 80, Bark Tally Ho, 217 
19, “ Stephen Glover, 733] Aug. 25, Ship Fearless, 1184 
24, Steamship Sir J. Harvey, 620 30, Matchless, 1033 
25, “ City of Boston, 559/Sept. 1, “ Lightfoot, 1996 
July 1, Bark Thorndike, 399 Bical Ocean Pearl, 847 
16, Ship Polynesia, 1084 19, “ Sea Flower, 1024 
27, “ Onward, 874 28, “ King Fisher, 1286 
August 2, “ Winged Arrow, 1052 30, “ Neptune, 1033 
10, Golden Fleece, 968 | Oct 1, ‘“ «Reporter, 1474 
13, Bark Celistia, 248 
17, Ship Celestial Empire, 1395 Total, 44,820 
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E. H. Evprener, Ese. 


Dear Sir: In reply to your letter requesting information 
from the Pilots of Boston, inreference to the changes that 
have taken place in the Channels, and the state of the Islands 
in the lower harbor, my opinion is based upon an experience 
of forty-five years, the changes in that term of years have 
proved detrimental, and they will continue to increase un- 
less those changes are met with the interest that a subject of 
so much importance demands. ‘The Islands and headlands 
have been constantly wasting away, and of course washing 
their waste matter into the Channels, thereby creating and 
adding to the shoal bottom. 'The Great Brewster, which is 
now partially protected by a Sea Wall, has been too much 
neglected ; it should be finished with all the despatch that can 
be practically applied, if not, the wasting away of that Island 
will prove the ruin of our harbor, but if properly fortified with 
a piece of masonry, such as it requires, succeeding genera- 
tions will appreciate it as a valuable legacy, for it will be the 
main protector of our harbor and channels, and the basis 
on which we must depend for the future increase of our com- 
mercial interests. 

There are other points that claim the consideration of all 
who are interested in this subject, viz: The Narrows—the 
main ship channel— removing the top surface from the 
beaches bordering on the Narrows is injurious, and has prov- 
ed itself so, especially from the beach of Gallop’s Island, as 
the south gales sweep across it and wash the loose matter into 
the channel. ‘The southeast and northwest points of Lovell’s 
Island have made and are making out into the Narrows ;— 
also the northwest point of the Spit, which, if not arrested 
from further progress, will be the cause of material injury. 

To prevent further encroachment in the Narrows, it is the 
opinion of all, who are practically informed, that a break- 
water built across Black Rock from Lovell’s Island to the 
Spit would be a sure protection to that channel, as it would 
turn the force of the rapid cross-current natural to Black 
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Rock, and create a regular current in the Narrows; the va- 
rious currents running into the Narrows have caused eddies, 
and the extension of the points, which if allowed to increase, 
will in time entirely obstruct that passage. 

Other material improvements might be made in the 
harbor, that would create a confidence in all who have 
to navigate it... Barrel Rock in Broad Sound should be 
removed, and large prominent beacons and buoys placed 
in proper positions. Such valuable acquisitions. should not 
be out of place to act as decoys, but rather as guides, 
that all who are dependent upon them may have an im- 
plicit reliance that they are truly positioned. Such is not 
the case with many of the beacons recently built. The in- 
ner harbor should also receive some notice; much good may 
arise through the introduction of more prominent buoys, lo- 
cated properly ; and dredging away the upper middle would 
improve the capacity of our harbor in that vicinity. I would 
also suggest to you the propriety of erecting landmarks upon 
the,Graves, Outer Brewster and Egg Rock, so they may be 
distinguished, from each other when made in thick weather, 
and there should be a beacon erected upon the Harding’s 
Rocks, which are so much dreaded by all approaching the 
Harbor in thick weather. 

My opinion is, that all of the headlands that are openly 
exposed to the force of the easterly gales should be protected 
by, sea-walls. BRS 

I do not suggest, these few ideas with any selfish interest, 
either personal or professional, but for the general good, as it 
is daily demonstrated. in the perseverance of the merchants, 
the increase of commercial business, as well as the enormous 
increase.in the tonnage of ships, that the public should turn 
their attention to the preservation of our fine harbor, without 
which Boston would be amere cypher in the catalogue of 
commercial cities. it 


Iam respectfully yours, &c. 
HENRY GURNEY. 
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Extract from the Report of the Light House Board, to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, dated January 30, 1853. 


BOSTON LIGHT. 


Revolving sea-coast and harbor light. William Long, prin- 
cipal and only keeper — was a sea captain. Fourteen 21- 
inch English parabolic reflectors; lamps and burners Ameri- 
can. Plating and reflectors good — scratched in cleaning. 
Depth of reflector 8? inches ; 63 inches for ordinate ; placed 
on two faces only. Lantern, iron. Plate-glass, 24x36 inches. 
Ventilators good — circular — resembling furnace registers. 
Lantern too small for present arrangement of the lamps and 
reflectors ; keeper absent. Dome of lantern and inside sashes, 
if not black, not very clean. Iron floor and iron staircase. 
Tower of rough-hammered masonry, laid in courses with 
lime-mortar, well pointed. Arch to lantern floor of brick ; 
dry inside ; six iron bands around the tower outside. ‘Tower 
wants whitewashing inside and out, and a little painting. 
Two copper conductors — one broken and neglected by the 
keeper; all the bands of the tower touching the conductors. 
Tower cracked. Fog-bell moved by machinery; weights or 
hammers too light. Keeper took charge October 20, 1849. 
Does not light up at sunset, and puts out before sunrise. 
Has a cistern for rain water. Cellar for oil under dwelling 
not in order. Oil-tanks want painting. No curtain to protect 
the apparatus. Dwelling-house in good order and clean. 
Buoys in the harbor and its approaches too small; gener- 
ally spar-buoys, and small of their kind. 
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ENGINEER’S OFFICE, FrrE DEPARTMENT, SEPT. 1, 1853. 


To the Honorable Mayor and Aldermen. 
GENTLEMEN ; 


In conformity with Section 8th of the Fire Ordinance, I herewith 
lay before your Honorable Board, a list of Officers and Members at- 
tached to the Boston Fire Department, with their ages and resi- 
dences ; also the Apparatus under their charge, and its condition; the 
number of Fires the past year, the Reservoirs and other resources 
from which water can be obtained in case of Fire; also, the Fire Or- 
dinance and Rules and Regulations of the Department. 

The Department has been called out during the year, ending on 
the thirty-first day of August, from Fires in the City, One hundred 
and seventy-two times; False alarms, Ten times; Burning chimnies, 
Ten times; Alarms originating out of the City, five times; Rekin- 
dling of ruins, and repetition of alarm, eight times; making a total of- 
Two hundred and five alarms; an increase, of Thirty-six alarms from 
various causes, over the previous year. 

The amount of Loss by Fire, as far as can be ascertained, is 
$515,167 ; the Insurance on the same $295,056. The Engine 
Houses are in good condition with the exception of Engine House 
No. 1, at South Boston, and Hook and Ladder House No. 3. New 
houses have been erected the present season to accommodate Engine 
Company No..6, and Hydrant Company No. 3, but are not yet ready 
for occupation. 

WILLIAM BARNICOAT, Ohief Engineer. 


ENGINEERS. 


CHIEF ENGINEER, 


WILLIAM BARNICOAT, . . 3872 Tremont street. 


ASSISTANT ENGINEERS, 


CHARLES S. CLARK, . . . 382 Snowhill street. 
GEORGE W. BIRD,. . . . 38 Hawthorn place. 
ELISHA SMITH, Jr, . . . 9 London street. 
FREDERICK A. COLBURN, Pavilion, Tremont street. 
GEORGE S. THOM, . . . . Athens street, South Boston. 
RICHARD S. MARTIN,. . . 382 Pemberton square. 
SAMUEL 8S. NUTTING, . . 22 Pitts street. 
DAVID C. MELOON, . . . 384 Lincoln street. 
JOSEPH DUNBAR, .. . . Saratoga street, East Boston. 
HENRY HART, Seeretary. 


ey 


MAZEPPA ENGINE COMPANY, No. 1. 


HOUSE ON BROADWAY, SOUTH BOSTON. 


Members. 


Goodwin Elijah H., Foreman, 


32 | 148 E street. 
Bean Ruel H., Ass’t Foreman, | 29 | Fourth street place. 
Cunningham William H., Clerk, | 24 | 130 Athens street. 
Larrabee John, Steward, 38 | Broadway. 
Brown Nathan, 36 | Third street. 
Bird Charles L. 25 | Athens street. 
Barstow Arthur C. 2a,» Thirds 4 
Coleman Elijah J. 30 “ 66 
Chambers James, 30 | Silver & 
Clark Samuel B. 41 | Dorchester street. 
Evans Solon, 33 | A, corner of Silver street. 
French Jesse B. 30 | Athens street. 
French John, 27 | Broadway. 
Hardy Charles A. S. 49 | Fourth street. 
Joyce Benjamin R. 80°) Vhird: va 
Karcher Christian, 40 | Broadway. 
Karcher Charles F. 23 | Athens street. 
Little William, 89 | Silver...) 
Mitchell Asa, 51 | Dorchester street. 
Miller James E. 30 | Fourth ss 
McDonnell Walter W. 21 | Athens & 
McAllister Benjamin B. 27 | E A 
Patterson James, 386 | F aS 
Roach William M. 40 | Third % 
Richards Frederick, 24 | Fourth . 
Scriggins Joseph, 31 | Silver Aa 
Smith David, 30 “6 uy 
Talpey Daniel M. 34 | E ¥ 
Wright Frederick S. 28 | Athens ¢ 
Harrington William T. 23 | Silver ag 


Residence. 


30 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


Engine built in 1835, by W. C. Hunneman, of Roxbury; its con- 
dition good; Diameter of Cylinder, 6 inches; Stroke of Piston, 15 
inches; 27 feet Suction Hose in good order. There are 900 feet of 
Leading Hose, of which 300 feet are indifferent; Two Hose Car- 
riages, 8 Buckets and 38 Axes. Condition of House poor. 


PERKINS ENGINE COMPANY, No. 2. 


HOUSE ON BROADWAY, SOUTH BOSTON. 


Members. & Residence. 
Weston Daniel, Jr., Foreman, | 29 | 187 Fourth street, 
Brown George, Ass’t Foreman,| 26 | 23 Silver 6 
Drake Augustine J., Clerk, 2a) hl Ore ourthy by & 
Hutchings Theodore, Steward, | 31 : i 
Cummings Stephen, 39 B 4s 
Crooker Stephen D. 385 | 116 Fourth « 
Cogley Nicholas C. 23 Broadway. 
Cummings Amos, 21 B street. 
Davis George H. 23 4 Gardiner court. 
Dunnells Alonzo, ra 80 Fourth street. 
Evans John, a9 Third ¢ 
Evans Thomas H. 35 | 183 Fourth “ 
Evans James O. BS (1B atte fs 
Gleason William, 34 | 163 Silver ¢ 
Hill John B. 50 16 Ontario “ 
Huff William, 46 | 117 Broadway. 
Lewis Eben A. 58 Athens street. 
Linscott Jeremiah G. 27 Fourth ‘* 
Lennan Benjamin C. AS ON nee 0 
Lewis Woodbury L. 22 | 22 Broadway. 
Lincoln Peter, 32 A, corner of Broadway. 
Marshall Kendall W. 30 B, corner of Third street. 
McKeen Enoch L. 25 Athens street. 
Merrill George W. 32 Ontario “ 
Neal John P. 28 A $F 
Olds George W. 28 4 Gardiner court. 
Perkins Edward A. 27 | 163 Silver street. 
Rowe James, 35 4 Gardiner court. 
Rowell Oliver P. 26 B, corner of Silver street. 
Scott George, 24 Third street. 
Stodder Matthew, 50 | 117 Broadway. 
Sanger William A. 27 Fourth street. 
Weed Ivory P. 29 Tiitd of 
Wooley William, 24 | 127 Fourth « 


384 Members. 


7 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


Engine built in 1845, by W. C. Hunneman & Co., of Roxbury; 
Diameter of Cylinders, 53 inches; Stroke of Piston, 16 inches; 26 
feet of Suction Hose. There are 1000 feet of Leading Hose, of 
which 400 feet are indifferent. ‘Two Hose Carriages, 8 Buckets, and 
3 Axes. The House is in good condition. 


EAGLE ENGINE COMPANY, No. 8. 


HOUSE IN WASHINGTON STREET. 


Residence. 


Members. = 
< 


Tucker Samuel N., /oreman, 43 | 830 Washington street. 


Snow George W.,Ass’t Foreman,| 45 15 Oneida 6 
Wass Ambrose C. Clerk, 30 1 Hawthorn place. 
Whiting Jacob B., Steward, 42 38 Gorham 
Brown Henry W. 24 6 Milford court. 
Beckler Charles M. 28 | 769 Washington street. 


Barnaby Timothy, 45 7 s court. 
Beckler Amos O. 30 | 12 » “6 
Churchill Charles, 42 | 71 Emerald street. 
Elliot Lyman F. 32 | 82 Groton " 
Hersey Thomas E. G. 26°) 20 Seneca 
Howe Henry, 22 | 769 Washington street. 
Hancock Sumner M. 4 2 Dover place. 
Jones Thomas P. 82 | 19 London street. 
Jordan Granville P. 26 | 219 Harrison avenue. 


Libby Reuben, 24 | 19 Rochester street. 
Loring Nicholas, 32 4 Hawthorn place. 
Libby Rufus M. 24 | 19 Rochester street. 
Millikin Robert, 34 4 Dover place. 
Knights Sylvester, 27 | 16 Oneida street. 
Oliver George W. 26 3 Wells place. 
Plummer Amos B. 43 | 219 Harrison avenue. 


Pickett John S. 
Roper John B. 
Spooner William A. 
Thayer Benjamin F. 
Tilton Asa 8. 


XY 


70 Emerald street. 
672 Washington street. 
219 Harrison avenue. 

19 Rochester street. 

48 Fayette a 


Members. | & | Residence. 
Tilton Hezekiah S. 24 | 27 Middlesex street. 
Whiting David E. 24 | 3 Gorham place. 
Wass Otis S. 47 | 9 Taylor street. 
Waitt William E. 35 | 64 Albion “ 
Witherell Eleazer, 45 Adams court. 


Whitcomb Benjamin D. 28 | 38 Wells place. 


33 Members. 
Condition of House and Apparatus. 


Engine built in 1831, by W. C. Hunneman, of Roxbury; its con- 
dition is good; Diameter of Cylinder, 54 inches; Stroke of Piston, 
144 inches; 26 feet of good Suction Hose. There are 950 feet of 
Leading Hose, of which 100 feet are indifferent. ‘Two Hose Car- 
riages, 8 Buckets and 8 Axes. Condition of House is good. 


CATARACT ENGINE COMPANY, No. 4. 


HOUSE AT THE FOOT OF MOUNT VERNON STREET. 


Members. | & | Residence. 
Vinal Alvin, Yoreman, 34 1 Lime street. 
Wellman Edward W., As’t Yore.| 42 | 65 Pinckney street. 
Damrell John S., Clerk, 25 3 Champney place. 
Whitney Otis C., Steward, 41 1 Rollins « 
Bagley Perkins H. 39 10 River street. 
Barrett Ephraim C. 23 Auburn court. 
Bennett Samuel P. 28 | 65 Pinckney street. 
Bickford James, 41 88 Chestnut “ 
Chadburn William, 85 2 Lindall place. 
Dana David D. 25 | 15 Vine street. 
Fox Henry F. 41 | 59 Beacon street. 
Fogg Thomas J. 29 | 89 Grove * 
Fortenbacher Francis, 30 | 100 Southac “ 


Farrar Stephen, 


18 Blossom *“ 
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Members. | 3 Residence. 
| < 

Gerrish Timothy, 34 |} 88 Chestnut street. 
Green Benjamin F. 24} 88 ,- sé 
Ham Lemuel M. 25 | 55 Lowell “ 
Joslyn Henry E. 33 | 10 Mount Vernon avenue. 
Jones Robert S. 32 | rear 147 Cambridge street. 
Jones Leander, 23 Pinckney street. 
Kilburn George H. 44 5 Grove place. 
Knox Adam, 44 30 Garden street. 
Ladd Hastings A. 30 | 10 Lindall place. 
Lombard A. R. C. 30 | 114 Mt. Vernon street. 
Morse Alvah, 34 13 West Centre “ 
Nourse Jacob, 00 | 56 Myrtle f 
Prince John, 29 17 Garden “ 
Rugeles John, 26 1 West Centre “ 
Smith John G. R. 25 | 66 May $6 
Smytherman Charles, 23 7 Lindall place. 
Stone Henry C. 21 | 116 Charles street. 
Stetson Charles P. 34 1 Rollins place. 
Towne Alexander H. 27 | 22 West Centre street. 
Warren Briggs T. 30 3 Rollins place. 
Whitney Charles S. 23 1 Blossom street. 
Wharton Charles H: 29 | - 39 Grove sve 


36 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


Engine built in 1847, by Hunneman & Co., of Roxbury; its con- 
dition is good; Diameter of Cylinders 53 inches; Stroke of Piston 
16 inches; 26 feet Suction Hose, in good order. There are 800 feet 
of Leading Hose, in good order. Two Hose Carriages, 4 Buckets, 
and 2 Axes. The condition of the House is good. 
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EXTINGUISHER ENGINE COMPANY, No. 5. 


HOUSE IN EAST STREET. 


Members. 


Horton Abel, Fureman, 
Milliken Edward W., As’t Fore. 
Chapin Gardner B., Clerk, 
Rumery William H., Steward, 


Adams Alvin A. 
Crane Charles E. 
Fisher Horace, 
Farnum David S. 
French Amos W. 
Farnum Joseph, 
Flanders Franklin, 
Goodhue Ebenezer H. 
Holt Samuel W. 
Hathaway Nathan, 
Hull Hiram, 
Johnson Eugene M. 
Kimball Calvin C. 
Knowles Stephen B. 
Meloon Charles L. 
Maxwell John S. 
Putney Sewall, 
Philbrook John D. 
Presby Mason W. 
Pray Jonathan S. 
Riley David, 
Renfrew James, 
Sampson George, 
Talpey John L. 
Thompson Amasa D. 
Wallingford Hiram L. 
Walker Seth C. 
Woodis Willard S. 
Wells Thomas M. 
Walker Franklin, 
Wiggin John G. 


Residence. 


60 South street. 

46 Oak 6 

34 Lincoln street. 

56 South “6 

34 Lincoln & 

64 Sea 6 
5 East Orange street. 
8 East street place. 

47 South street. 

8 East street place. 
34 Lincoln street. 
60 South ‘“ 

69 Atkinson street. 
1 Kneeland place. 
3 East street place. 
4 6é 6¢ 6é 

34 Lincoln street. 

Beach “6 


120 Pearl “ 


45 Hudson * 

7 Kast street place. 
60 South street. 
34 Lincoln street. 
84 66 6c 

5 Spear place. 
77 Purchase street. 

2 La Grange place. 
45 Hudson street. 

3 South street place. 
60 South street. 


60 6s (73 

64 Sea 6 

42 Lincoln street. 
64 Sea 6 


4 East street place. 


85 Members. 
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Condition of House and Apparatus. 


Engine built in 1835, by W. C. Hunneman, of Roxbury ; its con- 
dition is good; Diameter of Cylinders 6 inches; Stroke of Piston 
16 inches; 26 feet Suction Hose, in good order. There are 1000 feet 
Leading Hose, of which 250 feet are indifferent. Two Hose Car- 
riages, 8 Buckets, and 2 Axes. The condition of the House is good. 


MELVILLE ENGINE COMPANY, No. 6. 


HOUSE IN LEVERETT STREET. 


Members. & Residence. 

Carter Charles, Foreman, 35 69 South Margin street. 
Boston Octavius, As’t Foreman, | 34 18 North Charles “ 
Blake William, Clerk, 42 2 Chapel place. 
Wilson Cushing B., Steward, | 46 Russell place. 
Austin Nathan N. 42 9 Andover street. 
Bagley Benjamin H. 252 se\-LL Butalph. 4 

Beard Eben, 82 63 Nashua = 

Chase John H. 33 | 99 Merrimac “ 
Coombs Joseph M. 28 Hammond avenue. 
Cook Levi F. 25 54 Hanover street. 
Cobb Hiram, 30 12 Lowell ‘“ 

Dodge Ephraim, 2 Lawrence place. 
Dudley Daniel C. 25 | 24 Cooper street. 

Dane George B. 26 | 27 Billerica “ 
Edwards Russell S. 25 | 22 Causeway street. 
Follett William B. 26 West Centre street. . 
Foster David, 26 | 112 Leverett street. 
Geyer Charles C. 25 Se ‘ 

Gage Albert, 29.1. 28 Nashua. 
Gilcrease John M. 30 | 63 South Margin street. 
Gustin Norman, rite 16 Lowell “ 
Harradon William, 37 5 Kennard’s avenue. 
Hatch James H. L. 29 34 Brighton street. 
Kingsbury Nathaniel, 40 8 Nashua “ 

Libby Charles S. 29 ac «“ 

Rice Samuel H. 24 Pitts ‘“ 
Simpson Thomas W. 41 | 29 Wall “ 
Sturtevant Alden W. 27 


Members. 


Tate James H. 
Ware John A. 
Wilson Thomas M. 
Wentworth James, 
Wilson Calvin C. 
Wiggin Cyrus, 


Residence. 


Thacher street. 

Brattle ‘6 
27 Vbillerica “ 
24 Nashua * 
10 Cotting ~* 
84 Portland * 


34 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


Engine built in 1832, by W. C. Hunneman, of Roxbury; its con- 
dition good; Diameter of Cylinders, 6 inches; Stroke of Piston, 154 


inches; 24 feet of good Suction Hose. 


ing Hose, in good order. 


but is not yet ready for occupation. 


There are 950 feet of Lead- 


Two Hose Carriages, 4 Buckets, 2 Axes. 
The condition of the House is poor. 


A new house has been erected, 


HOWARD ENGINE COMPANY, No. 7. 


HOUSE IN PURCHASE STREET. 


Members. 


Savage William C., Yoreman, 


Tarbox George W., Ass’t Fore. 


Whipple Thomas, Clerk, 
Shelton William, Steward, 
Alley John Q. 
Abercrombie George, 
Barnes Levi, 

Crosby Samuel A. 
Clement Lemuel, 
Brown Philip, 

Dwinell David L. M. 
Edmunds Isaac S. 
Furber Daniel S. 
Galeucia Daniel, 
Grover Horace N. 


Residence. 


20 Purchase street. 
10 Purchase place. 
77 Purchase street. 


70 High y 
9 Hartford place. 
9 TT 66 
9 %3 66 


60 Kingston street. 
4 East street place. 
63 Atkinson street. 
70 Purchase “ 
66 6“ “ 
7 Hartford place. 
13 Essex “! 
9 Hartford “ 


Members. & Residence. 
Goodwin Jethro, 23 9 Hartford place. 
Grover Merritt, 22 9 “6 6“ 
Ham Rufus K. 24 76 Purchase street. 
Hodsdon Charles H. 22 }110 Summer * 
Henry Charles C. 37 | 201 Washington street. 
Jones Alexander B. 26 66 Purchase ‘“ 
Keay Freeman L. 382 | 60 Kingston 
Leavitt Edwin L. . 22 69 Atkinson “6 
Lodge Patrick, 26 8 Purchase place. 
Morrison Charles J. 22 77 Purchase street. 
Mooney John J. 25 8 Purchase place. 
Rice Harvey J. 27 | 10 & ‘ 
Rice Charles S. 28 60 Purchase street. 
Pratt Charles O. 24 Belmont “ 
Symmes Horace K. 22 | 77 Purchase “ 
Whitten John R. 22 1110Summer “* 


31 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


Engine built in 1886, by W. C. Hunneman, of Roxbury; its con- 
dition is good; Diameter of Cylinders, 53 inches; Stroke of Piston, 
15 inches; 26 feet of good Suction Hose. There are 1050 feet of 
Leading Hose; of which 300 are indifferent; 2 Hose Carriages; 10 
Buckets; 3 Axes. House needs repairs. 


BOSTON ENGINE COMPANY, No. 8. 


HOUSE IN COMMERCIAL STREET. 


NS I TL EE a EPL EE eS Le, ET 


Members. Residence. 


Ages. 


Green William A., Foreman, 30 4 Hanover avenue. 
Shattuck Charles P., Ass’t Fore. | 37 | 10 Margaret street. 


Tarbox Benjamin, Clerk, 32 2 Eaton court. 
Smith Archibald, Steward, 51 | 4% Bartlett street. 
Alston Augustus, 34 | 2 North Margin street. 


Blake Charles H. 27 | 4 Tileston place. 


Members. 


Brown Nathaniel, 
Bickford Moses P. 
Barnard Isaac E. 
Coleman Joseph, 
Carson Benjamin, 
Ensor Lewis, 
Folger William H. 
Grace James G. 
Gordon George, 
Hovey Robert H. 
Hunnewell Richard, 
Huston William M. L. 
Jenness Chesley, 
Jacobs John S. 
Moses Joseph T. 
Metcalf George, 
Parkhurst Julius T. 
Pool William H. 
Parks Joseph H. 
Ripley Joseph, 
Ripley Robert, 
Rymill William H. 
Rand Daniel, 
Smart George H. 
Smith William H. 
Williams Gilman F. 
Wedger Charles W. 
Wharff Samuel W. 
Young Joseph, 


28 
43 


Residence. 


4 Webster place. 
© Bennett avenue. 

19 Thacher street. 
249 Hanover “ 

19 Thacher “* 

1 Harrison place. 
1 Salem court. 

44 Bartlett street. 
440) Commercial street. 
222 Hanover fo 
950 73 fi 6 

4 Hanover avenue. 
20 Thacher street. 
Endicott “ 

222 Hanover “ 

14 Henchman street. 
366 Commercial “ 

4 Bartlett ns 
1 Salutation ‘“* 
Ripley’s wharf. 

6 (14 


2 Eaton court. 

2 Clark street. 
19 Thacher street. 
41 Bartlett “ 

> Bennett avenue. 
15 North square. 

1 Tileston street. 

Salutation street. 


35 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


Engine built in 1845, by W. C. Hunneman, of Roxbury; its con- 
dition is good; Diameter of Cylinders, 53 inches; Stroke of Piston, 
16 inches; 28 feet of Suction Hose, in good order. 
feet of Leading Hose, of which 250 feet are indifferent. 


Carriages, 8 Buckets, and 3 Axes. 


good. 


There are 1250 
Two Hose 
The condition of the House is 
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MAVERICK ENGINE COMPANY, No. 9. 


HOUSE IN PARIS STREET, EAST BOSTON. 


Members. & Residence. 
Alexander Horatio N., Foreman,| 35 | Highland place. 
Somerby John P. Ass’t Fore. | 36 | Webster street. 
Brown Benjamin, Clerk, 35 | Havre oe 
Pray William, Steward, 384 | London 
Booker James S. 25 | Maverick street. 
Currant Anthony, 38 | Havre i 
Curtis Benjamin, 386 | Decatur £ 
Durgin Asahel, 42 | Cottage a6 
Dow David M. R. 31 | Bennington street. 
Emery George T. 31 | Murray’s court. 
Girard James S. 33 | Seaver fs 
Hamilton Alvan, 43 | Everett street. 
Hall William F. 32 | Saratoga street. 
Harmon William, 28 | Webster ¢“ 
Higgins James, 44 | London * 
Holmes Francis, 44 | Princeton “ 
Hanson Jacob, 3 Webster * 
Holmes Edward O. 24 | Maverick “ 
Jones Franklin, 29 | Chelsea a 
Morse William, 50 | Bennington street. 
Nutter Philander, Ze i Paris + 
Purcell Charles, 31 | Centre « 
Pote Jeremiah H. 32 | Sumner as 
Pickering Oliver, 36 | Winthrop a 
Perkins Job H. 31 | Webster “ 
Prince Zelotes, 27 | Chelsea “ 
Preble Francis, 28 | Bremen “ 
Ramsell Samuel T. 24 | Sumner « 
Smith James, 38 | Webster « 
Whitten Matthew, 33 | Bremen “6 
Whitehouse Sidney F. 29 | Chelsea a“ 
Wood John L. 36 | Liverpool «6 
Wentworth William, 30 | Bremen sé 
Weston Washburn, 29 | Bennington “ 
Weston Simeon, 27 | Saratoga 6 
26 | Meridian sf 


Varney Benjamin, 


86 Members. 
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Condition of House and Apparatus. 


Engine built in 1824, by W. C. Hunneman, of Roxbury; its con- 
dition is good; Diameter of Cylinders, 54 inches; Stroke of Piston, 
15 inches; 26 feet of good Suction Hose. There are 850 feet of 
Leading Hose, of which 150 feet are indifferent. Two Hose Car- 
riages, 2 Axes, and § Buckets. ‘The condition of the House is good. 


OLD NORTH ENGINE COMPANY, No. 10. 


HOUSE IN MERIDIAN STREET, EAST BOSTON. 


Members. | & | Residence. 
Burrill Ebenezer, Yoreman, 32 | Lexington street. 
Baker Joseph, Ass’t Horeman, | 27 | Sumner 5 
Damon Davis, Clerk, 41 | Trenton « 
Tucker Jonathan M., Steward, | 24 | Meridian “ 
Allen Lumber, 26 | Eutaw 
Burrill Charles, 28 | Trenton u: 
Brown Horace M. 32 ss é 
Butland Jeremiah, 39 | Sumner “ 
Brock Ephraim, 43 | Central square. 
Cross Martin H. 29 | Border street. 
Cook Colman, 30° | Monmouth street. 
Carson Samuel, 32 | Eutaw ai 
Clark Henry, 41 | Chelsea ff 
Chandler Edwin, 384 | Lexington “ 
Carson Almon, 30 | Eutaw é 
Evans Stokes, 387 | Meridian “ 
Ford William C. 36 | Saratoga 
‘Ford Michael, jr. 38 os “ 
Gray John, 27 | Trenton fs 
Gove Austin, 41 | Lexington “¢ 
Gray Weston, 29 | Decatur Ps 
Griffin George E. 38 | Saratoga “ 
Hastings Joseph, 38 “ § 
Hall William, jr. 22 ts ‘ 
Hanaford Thomas M. 22 | Trenton a 
Inman Alfred P. 26 | Princeton 


Lawrence Lyman P. 45 | Border * 


Members. | & | Residence. 
Peterson Seth C. 33 | Saratoga street. 
Penley James A. 23 ¥ $41 
Smith Martin, | 36 | Lexington street. 
Snow Solon L. 31 | Princeton “ 
Sawyer Levi, 37 | Border 5 
Small Isaac H. 30 | Princeton “ 
Tucker George A. 25 a & 
Taylor Ebenezer, 48 | Bennington street. 


35 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 

The Engine was built in 1794, by Stephen Thayer, of Boston; its 
condition is good; Diameter of Cylinders, 65 inches; Stroke of Pis- 
ton, 12 inches; 25 feet of good Suction Hose. There are 1000 feet 
of Leading Hose, of which 200 feet are indifferent. Two Hose Car- 
riages, 3 Buckets, and 2 Axes. Condition of House, good. 


DESPATCH ENGINE COMPANY, No. 11. 


HOUSE IN COURT SQUARE. 


Members. & Residence. 
Chamberlin David, Foreman, | 30 18 Albany street. 
Kendall Stephen B., Ass’t Yore.| 45 | 10 Morton place. 
Grant Hiram P., Clerk, 26 6 Federal court. 
Hunting Henry A., Steward, 24 Portland, cor. Hanover st. 
Andrews Edward, 36 | 86 Prince street. 
Bell Richard B. 28 | 10 Morton place. 
Blodgett Cyrus, 29 | 233 Washington street. 
Bricher George S. 27 | 19 Hudson’ . 
Colter John, 31 1 Hancock — 
Colter Joseph, 23 | MeO sé 
Davis Lafayette, 25 2 East street place. 
Dinsmore James, 27 6 Morton sé 


Dwyer Edward H. 23 | 10 Sudbury street. 
3 


Members. 


Edwards James, 
Frost Seth F. 
Green Orion, 


Ages. 


Residence. 


107 Tyler street. 


4 High street place. 
9 Harvard street. 


Garrett William, 23 9 Morton place. 
Graham Matthew G. 23 rear 15 Lincoln street. 
Kinsley Rufus, 22 | 10 Morton place. 
Linscott Benjamin H. 23 | 24 North street. 
Lawrence William C. 32 | 26 Hudson street. 
Neal William R. 22h APL OMNOTtl seme 
Stearns Abraham C. 26 | 54 Portland “ 
Spear Henry G. 24 | 53 Lowell “ 
Sanborn Alexander A. © 22 | 15 Morton place. 
Whiting L. Henry, 32 4 Morton court. 
Whiting Jonas M. 22 EK uote e 
Whiting John L. rs 6 Federal» “ 
Wiley Ezra J. 26 4 Williams street. 
Willis Joshua C. 27 | 15 Morton place. 
Wardwell John F. 21 | 66 Sudbury street. 
Trainer William, jr. 32 | 21 London “ 


32 Members. 
Condition of House and Apparatus. 


The Engine was built in 1837, by S. Thayer, of Boston; its con- 
dition is good; Diameter of Cylinders, 63 inches; Stroke of Piston, 
12 inches; 25 feet of good Suction Hose. There are 1020 feet of 
Leading Hose, all of which is good. ‘Two Hose Carriage 4 Buckets, 
and 3 Axes. Condition of House, good. 


TREMONT ENGINE COMPANY, No. 12. 


HOUSE IN TREMONT STREET. 
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Members. & Residence. 
Carver Charles, Yoreman, 44 15 Shawmut street. 


Griggs Robert D., Assts’t Fore. | 29 
Leatherbee James W. jr., Clerk,| 31 
Hanson David, Steward, 37 


117 Pleasant * 
6 Fayette ns 
65 66 “ 


Members. 


Bullock Alfred W. 
Connery David, 
Carver Thomas, 
Carver John, 
Carver William J. 
Chater James, 
Clark George F. 
Elwell Simeon, 
Eaton Hiram W. 
Foster Joseph W. 
Fisher Henry, 
French James M. 
Farrar Ezra R. 
Gibson Charles, 
Getchell Addison, 
Hayford Warren, 
Hussey Hobart S. 
Herrick Samuel, 
Miner John H. 
Morton Thomas, 
Mills Bailey T. 
Morrison George W. 
Nowell Moses H. 
Putney Lyman K. 
Rice Nelson, 
Robbins Daniel B. 
Stubbs Samuel, 
Shaw Edwin H. 
Thing John D. 


Residence. 


70 Pleasant street. 
69 Fayette H 
3 Lowell court. 
29 Pleasant street. 
6 Church «& 
215 Tremont ¢ 
55 Marion “6 
6 South Bennett street. 
rear 00 Tyler “ 
30 Marion “ 
3 Van Rensalaer place. 
10 Church street. 
3 Fuller ei 
9 Osborn place. 
3 Fuller street. 
32 South Cedar street. 
50 East Orange “ 


4 Church 5 
16 London “ 
43 Porter “ 

312 Tremont “6 

3 Fuller 6 
44 Piedmont “ 
34 Lincoln 66 
75 Warren “ 

4 Fayette s§ 

132 Tyler & 
14 Porter 6 
6 Fayette fs 


oo Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


The Engine was «built in 1829, by S. Thayer, of Boston; its con- 
dition good; Diameter of Cylinders, 64 inches; Stroke of Piston, 


12 inches; 25 feet of good Suction Hose. 


There are 1400 feet of 


Leading Hose, of which 100 feet are indifferent. Two Hose Car- 
riages, 2 Axes, and 12 Buckets. The condition of the House is 


good. 
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WARREN HOOK AND LADDER COMPANY, No. 1. 


HOUSE IN FRIEND STREET. 


Members. Residence. 


Pratt Nathaniel W., Moreman, | 21 | 12 Cotting street. 
Clark James H., Ass’t Foreman, | 27 


21 Stillman “ 
Stevens Jeremiah S., Clerk, 31 | 80 Chardon <“ 


Stevens John S., Steward, 383 | 14 Cotting “ 

Brown William H. 35 | 6 Noyes place. 
Briggs Thomas H. 30 | 14 Cotting street. 
Collier Phineas, 28 | 2 Almoni place. 
Hines Elijah B. 83 | 30 South Grove street. 
Haven Norman C. 27 | 80 Billerica ‘ 
Keith James R. 36 | 89 Lowell fe 
Lyman John, 30 | 2 Cooper street court. 
Lord Philip, 31 | 12 Salem street. 
Merritt Charles H. 384 | 2 Kennard avenue. 
Perry Charles A. 29 | 17 Southac street. 
Peterson Lorin, 39 | 76 May 6 

Place Moses, 26 | 24 Billerica “ 
Summers John E. 29 | 33 Nashua “ 
Sherman Francis, 24 | 76 May ‘6 
Stevens George H. 22 }12Salem = & 

Spargo James, 2941 29 Wall > 
Thompson Alexander G. 34 | 3 Leverett lane. 
Wilson David V. 29 | 10 Cotting street. 


22 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


The condition of the Carriage is good; carrying 18 Ladders of 
various lengths; 3 Hooks, 5 Crotch Poles, 4 Axes, 4 Rakes, 4 Guy 
Ropes, and 2 Buckets. The condition of the House is good. Not in 


use, but in good order, 9 Ladders of various lengths; 1 Crotch Pole, 
2 Axes. 
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TIGER HOOK AND LADDER COMPANY, No. 2. 


HOUSE IN PARIS STREET, EAST BOSTON. 


Members. | & | Residence. 
Foster Warren, /oreman, 49 | New street. 
Cheney Frederick P., As’t Yore.| 31 | London street. 
Dillingham John, Clerk, 38 | Chelsea “ 
Seaver Benjamin C., Steward, | 37 | Sumner “ 
Hayes William F. 22 | Havre. *“ 
Holmes Thaddeus, 31 | Liverpool street. 
, Lounder John, 40 | New i 
Potter Thomas, 25 | Maverick & 
Simmons Charles, 28 | Lamson 4 
Seavey James W. 25 | London “ 
Seavey John, 32 | Princeton “ 
Smith Andrew J. 39 | Sumner sf 


12 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


The condition of the House is good. The condition of the Carriage 
is good; carrying 15 Ladders of various lengths ; 2 Hooks, 3 Crotch 
Poles, 4 Axes, 2 Guy Ropes, 2 Rakes, and 2 Buckets. 
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FRANKLIN HOOK AND LADDER COMPANY, No. 3. 


HOUSE ON HARRISON AVENUE, NEAR CITY STABLES. 


Members. | & | Residence. 
Smith Zenas E., Foreman, 81 6 Albion street. 
Mugford Richard, Ass’t Fore. | 26 | 224 Harrison avenue. 
Kelley James, Clerk, * | 40 | 14 Rochester street. 
Cole Lucius, Steward, 32 8 Dover place. 
Brown Orlando, 23 9 Dedham street. 
Barton James H. 32 30 Canton “ 
Cheney Charles J. 28 | 22 Rochester “ 
Farrar Ezra O. F. 28 1 Hamburg 
Lakin Loammi B. 36 | 26 East Canton street. 
Marshall Orlando F. 25 | 24 Rochester M 
Marston James F. 22 1 Malden place. 
Mugford John, 40 | 150 Tyler street. 
Marshall Hamilton S. 22 | 24 Rochester street. 
Spear Robert, 27 | 20 “ “6 
Shean William, 24 Canton «“ 


15 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


The condition of the House is poor. The condition of the Carriage 
is good; carrying 16 Ladders of various lengths; 3 Hooks, 5 Crotch 
Poles, 3 Axes, 2 Guy Ropes, 2 Rakes, and 4 Buckets. Not in use, 
10 Ladders. 
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WASHINGTON HYDRANT COMPANY, No. 1. 


HOUSE IN SALEM STREET. 


a 
Members. | = Residence. 


Dunton Charles E., Foreman, | 29 | 24 Cooper street. 
Rich James E., Ass’t Foreman, | 24 | 68 Prince “ 


Pratt George T., Clerk, 27 | 77 Charter “ 

Delano George H., Steward, | 29 | 5 Snowhill street. 
Allen Hosea, BO y (Beverly 6 
Briscoll Thomas O. 23 | 68 Prince a 

Britton Thomas S. R. 26 | 83 Cooper * 

Dana James W. 24 | 2 North Margin street. 
Gross Edward, 28 | 54 Cross 
Kaulback Hugh W. 32 Salter place. 

Parker Joseph W. D. 23 | 4 Endicott court. 
Shattuck James B. 384 | 4 North Bennett street. 
Sanderson Joseph W. 25 Prince S 
Williams Alfred, 29 | 48 Tileston s 
Woodman Thomas, 28 | 1 Buttrick place. 


15 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


The condition of the House is good. There are attached to this 
Company, Two Hose Carriages; Eight Buckets; Two Axes; 2100 
feet of Leading Hose, of which 200 feet are indifferent. 
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DESPATCH HYDRANT COMPANY, No. 2. 


HOUSE IN HUDSON STREET. 


mM 
Members. | Sp Residence. 


Butterfield John M., Foreman, | 34 16 Seneca street. 
Newton George, Ass’t Foreman,| 82 | 31 Tyler “ 


Bass William W., Clerk, 28 | 94 Essex & 
Smith Jacob, Steward, 54} 20-Carver “ 
Chisholm Alexander, 30 | 88 Oak te 
Colburn Erving, 28; 76 Curve * 
Holton James S. 29 | 105 Hudson “ 
Lamb Charles H. 24 | 24 Albany “ 
Lawrence Frank G. ila “é 
‘Merritt Thomas, 22 23 Hudson * 
Souther Joseph W. 23 | 22 Albany “ 
Thompson Moses C. 24! 81 Tyler & 
Whittemore Leicester H. 23} 24 ae 


13 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


The condition of the House is good. There are attached to this 
Company, Two Hose Carriages; 4 Buckets; 2 Axes; 1,700 feet of 
Leading Hose, of which 300 feet are indifferent. 


: Ore 
: 
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FRANKLIN HYDRANT COMPANY, No. 3. 


HOUSE IN FRIEND STREET. 


Members. | & Residence. 
Ryan John S., Foreman, 35 | 70 High street. 
Tonkin Andrew, Ass’t Foreman,| 27 Prospect street. 
Sharon Charles A., Clerk, 32 | 52 May ss 
Palmer William H., Steward, | 33 18 South Russell street. 
Clayton Charles, 24.| 17 Friend “ 
Edwards James, Doache (LZ es “ 
Falls Ebenezer, 34 Nashua <¢ 
Harper Edmund, 24.| 18 Cross «6 
Morse George P. 22 | 14 Lowell Fs 
Moore Lewis, 28 18 Cross RAL, 
Nevins Jerome, 24 Wall é6 
Nelson William J. 29 | 106 Friend és 
Orcutt Henry M. | 26 | 111 Chambers = 
Perkins Elisha K. 36 4 Chapel place. 
Rice James T. 32 Leverett street. 
Sedgely Jeremiah, 30 | 18 Cross ye 


16 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


No House at’ present. There are attached to this Company, Two 
Hose Carriages; 2 Buckets; 3 Axes; 1700 feet of Leading Hose, of 
which 500 feet are indifferent. 
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SUFFOLK HYDRANT COMPANY, No. 5. 


HOUSE ON SHAWMUT AVENUE. 


Members. | & | Residence. 
Lovell William, /oreman, 32 80 West Dedham street. 
Ross Samuel E., Ass’t Foreman,| 40 | 381 West Canton “ 
Fallon John C., Clerk, 29 6 Canton place. 
Lovell Silas, Steward, re | 80 West Dedham street. 
Evans Henry L. 34 Albion 
Ford William H. 28 11 Fabin “ 
Gilbert John L. 23 3 Wells place. 
Hall William, ay. 4 Newland street. 
Lunt Benjamin F. 25 Shawmut avenue. 
Manning Joseph S. 29 1 Newland street. 
Nichols Demas S. 24 |. Shawmut avenue. 
Ricker Robert F. 26 | 219 Harrison avenue. 
Ricker Charles E. 29 1:219 “6c ‘“ 
Sylvester James H. 31 Fabin street. 
Talbot Aristides, 26 6 wes 6 
Wheeler Josiah W. 35 Malden “ 


16 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


The condition of the House is good. There are attached to this 
Company, 2 Hose Carriages; 4 Buckets; 2 Axes; 1650 feet of 
Leading Hose, of which 250 feet are indifferent. 
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PROTECTION HYDRANT COMPANY, No. 6. 


HOUSE IN PARIS STREET, EAST BOSTON. 


Members. | 2, 


Residence. 


Prescott Bradbury G., Yoreman,| 41 
Crafts Israel F., Ass’t Yoreman, | 38 


Border street. 
Maverick street. 


Barnes Joseph, Clerk, 39 | Liverpool “ 
Tilton Thomas B., Steward, 26 | Bremen $< 

* Battis William L. 51 | Sumner _ 
Burrison Samuel K. 31 | Liverpool “ 
Gould Chandler, 28 | Bennington street. 
Harlow Arad T. 41 | Chelsea “ 
Harlow Ivory, 39 - a 
Higgins Ebenezer, 41 | Marion ¢ 
Hathaway John, 32 | Central square. 
Mills Taylor, 41 | Bremen street. 
Pollard Henry N. 34 | Paris 3 
Spencer Warren B. 35 | Decatur “ 
Treadwell Samuel, 36 | Centre “ 
Underwood Jonas, 29 | Meridian “ 

16 Members. 


Condition of House and Apparatus. 


The condition of the House is good. There are attached to this 
Company, 2 Hose Carriages; 4 Buckets; 2 Axes; 14850 feet of 
Leading Hose, of which 200 feet are indifferent. 


Besides the above, each Company is furnished with Caps, Badges, 
Belts, Spanners, Torches, Signal Lanterns, Life Lines, Hose Lines, 
Crowbars, Shovels, and all necessary apparatus for their respective 


duties. 
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HOOKS AND LADDERS, AT VARIOUS PLACES. 


Where Deposited. Ladders. oaks: Condition. 
Engine House No. 1, South Boston, 3 2 Good. 
Engine House No. 4, 4 Good. 
Franklin School House, 3 Good. 
Hydrant souse No. 5, 4 Good 

Shawmut. avenue, 
Engine House No. 12 Tremont street, 4 Good. 
18 2 


Two Engines, in good order; one kept under the Reservoir in 
Derne street, and a Relief Engine in Suffolk Hydrant House, No. 5, 
Shawmut avenue. 


PAY OF THE DEPARTMENT. 


Engineers, $250 each per ann. EAST BOSTON. 
Foremen, 150. “ ‘f Foremen, $75 each per ann. 
Asst Foremen, 125 * “ Ass’t Foremen, 60 “ 6“ 
Clerks, 125 °« 6 Clerks, 60 ¢ 6 
Stewards, 125°"°« as Stewards, 60° é“ 


Members, 100 « 6 Members, 50. « 7; 
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LOCATION OF RESERVOIRS, 


Where Water can be obtained in case of Fire within the City of Boston. 


SONA AF & NH 


September, 1853. 


Atkinson, near High street. 

Auburn, corner of Livingston street. 
Bowdoin square—Lid in the centre. 
Bowdoin square, corner of Bulfinch street. 
Beach, corner of Hudson street. 

Beach, near United States Hotel. 
Batterymarch, near Broad street. 

Broad, near State street. 

Blossom, corner of McLean street. 

Brattle street, corner of Brattle square. 
Clinton, opposite Fulton street. 

Cambridge, corner of Butolph street. 
Cambridge, corner of Hancock street. 
Chambers, corner of Poplar street. 
Chestnut, corner of Walnut street. 
Chestnut, opposite West Cedar street. 
Canton street, opposite J. M. Albert’s Bake House. 
Church street, in front of the Church. 
Court square, opposite Williams’ Court. 
Charlestown, corner of Medford street. 
Charlestown, at the junction of Beverly street. 
Causeway, opposite Merrimac street. 
Concord street, opposite Dwight School House. 
Chauncey place, near Church. 

Derne, corner of Temple street. 

Dedham street, opposite Fitzpatrick’s store. 
Dover, opposite Emerald street. 

East street, opposite Engine House No. 5. 
Edinburg, near Hssex street. 

Franklin place, in front of School House. 
Franklin place near Hawley street. 
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53 
54 
ays) 
56 
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Federal, corner of Channing street. 

Fayette street, opposite Lincoln court. 

Friend, corner of Traverse street. 

Green, opposite Leverett street. 

Hanover, corner of Clark street; in front of Church. 
Hanover street, in front of Old Hancock School House. 
Hanover, at the junction of Salem and Endicott streets. 
Hanover, between Portland and Friend street. 
Haymarket square—Lid near the centre. 

Hudson, corner of Curve street. 

Hawkins street, in front of the Mayhew School House. 
Harrison avenue, opposite Kneeland street. 

Harrison avenue, opposite Bennett street 


Harrison avenue, near Curve street. 


Harrison avenue, corner of Asylum street. 
Harrison avenue, near Gate to City Stable Yard. 
Kneeland, corner of Hudson street. 

Liberty square, near the corner of Kilby street. 
Leverett, opposite Spring street. 

Lancaster, corner of Merrimac street. 

Mount Vernon street, opposite the State House. 
Mount Vernon street, near Louisburg square. 
Myrtle, corner of Butolph street. 

North square—Lid in the centre. 

Pearl street, opposite Sturgis place. 

Pleasant, corner of Carver street. 

Pleasant, opposite Eliot street. 

Porter street, at the foot of the street. 

Salem street, in front of Christ Church. 

Salem street, corner of Cooper street. 

Shawmut avenue, corner of Canton street. 
Shawmut avenue, near Groton street. 

Suffolk street, opposite Cherry street. 

Suffolk street, near Castle street. 

South Market street—Lid in the centre. 
Sudbury square—Lid in the centre. 

State street, in front of Old State House. 

State street, corner of Kilby street. 

Southac, corner of West Cedar street. 

Summer street, opposite the Church. 

Sea street, opposite Piper’s wharf, 

Somerset street, corner of Somerset place. 
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Tremont street, opposite Pemberton square. 

Tremont street, corner of Park street. 

Tremont street, corner of School street. 

Tremont street, corner of Passageway to Mason street. 
Tremont street, corner of Boylston street. 

Tremont street, corner of Hollis street. 

Tremont street, in front of the Johnson School House. 
Thacher street—Lid in the square. 

Tyler, corner of Oak street. 

Union, opposite North street. 

West Centre street, opposite the Phillips School House. 
Washington place, Fort hill, near Belmont street. 
Warren, corner of Eliot street. 

Washington street, corner of Milk street. 

Washington street, corner of Franklin street. 
Washington street, corner of Avon place. 

Washington street, between Norfolk and Suffolk place. 
Washington street, corner of Essex street—Lid in the street. 
Washington street, opposite Common street. 
Washington street, opposite Pleasant street. 
Washington street, corner of Kneeland street. 
Washington street, corner of Castle street. 
Washington street, corner of Florence street. 
Washington street, opposite Franklin School House. 
Washington street, opposite the Gas House. 
Washington street, near Malden street. 

Washington street, corner of Brookline street. 
Washington street, corner of Northampton street. 
Washington street, near Arnold street. 


SOUTH BOSTON. 


Broadway, near Turnpike street. 

Broadway, corner of A street—Lid opposite the Church. 
Broadway, near B street. 

Broadway, opposite the Baptist Church. 

Broadway, opposite the Hawes School House. 
Broadway, opposite the Stables at Mount Washington House. 
B street, corner of Fourth street. 

C street, opposite Bolton street. 

D street, near Broadway. 

Dorchester street, opposite Broadway. 

E street, Northeast corner of Lyceum Hall. 


114 
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E street, corner of Seventh street. 

Fourth street, opposite Unitarian Church. 
Fourth street, corner of Turnpike street. 
Fourth street, corner of E street. 

Fourth street, corner of Dorchester street. 
Fifth street, corner of Turnpike street. 
Second street, corner of Dorchester street. 


EAST BOSTON. 


Maverick square, Southeast from Maverick House. 
Cottage, near Sumner street. 

Liverpool, corner of Maverick street. 

Lexington street, opposite Lexington place. 
Webster street, nearly opposite B. Lamson’s House. 
Meridian street, opposite Lyman School House. 
Central square, corner of Liverpool and Porter streets. 
Saratoga street. 

Chelsea street, nearly opposite Decatur street. 
Sumner street, opposite School House. 

Monmouth street, near corner of Marion street. 
Trenton, between Marion aud Brooks streets. 
Meridian street, in front of Engine House No. 10. 


Besides the above, there are 817 Hydrants, which are located in 
various parts of the City proper—184 at South Boston, and 136 at 
East Boston, for the use of the Department, making a total of 1137. 


* 66 
6é 


6“ 
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FIRE ALARM TELEGRAPH. 


LIST OF SIGNAL STATIONS. 


District No. 1. 


Hast and North of Leverett, Green, Court and State Streets. 
Station No. 1.—Faneuil Hall. 


6c 


2.— Marshall, near Hanover Street. 

3.—Richmond Street, east of Hanover Street. 

4,—Kastern Railroad Wharf. 

5.—Constitution Wharf. 

6.—Corner of Charter Street and Phipps Place. 
7.—Cooper Street Church. 

8.—Boston and Maine Freight Depot. 

9.—Corner of Lowell and Causeway Streets. 


10.—Corner of Leverett and Vernon Streets. 


11,—Corner of Sudbury and Hawkins Streets. 


District No. 2. 


West of Leverett, Green, Court, Tremont and Boylston Streets. 
Station No. 1.—Church in North Russell Street. 


2.—Corner of West Cedar and Cambridge Streets. 

0.—Charles Street Church. 

4.—Corner of West Centre and Pinckney Streets. 

5.—Reservoir, Hancock Street. 

6.—Corner of Bowdoin and Cambridge Streets. 
7.—On Albion Hotel, Phillips Place. 

8.—Poplar, corner of Spring Street. 


District No. 3. 


Between THE WATER, Leach, Washington, Boylston, Tremont, Court, 


and State Streets. 


Station No. 1.—Old South Church. 


eo 


66 


2.—Corner of Broad and Central Streets. 
3.—Corner of High and Belmont Streets. 


 4.—No. 21 Purchase Street. 


5.—Corner of Lincoln and Summer Streets. 
6.—Dr. Cabot’s, Winter Street. 
7.—Central Office, City Building. 

5 
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District No. 4. 


Between Dover, tHE WATER, Beach, Washington and Boylston Streets. 
Station Aly 1.—Old Colony Depot. 


2.—Corner of Tyler and Oak Streets. 
“© $.—Corner of Seneca Street and Harrison Avenue. 
“ 4,—Indiana Place Church. 
“ §.—Warren Street Church. 
“© 6.—Providence Depot. 
“ 7.—Boylston Market. 


District No. 5. 
South of Dover Street. 


Station No. 1.—Engine House No. 3. 


66 
66 
66 


«¢ 2.—Corner of Shawmut Avenue and Waltham Street. 
“ = 3.—No. 5 Hydrant. 
“ 4,—Corner of Shawmut Avenue and Northampton St. ° 


District No. 6. 
South Boston. 


Station pe 1.—Corner of Broadway and Turnpike Streets. 
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2.—No 2 Engine House, RSE MG 
“ 3.—Lyceum Hall, 
“  4.Near corner of Broadway and Dorchester Street. 
« 5.—House of Industry. 


District No. 7. 
East Boston. E. B. Ferry. 


No. of Engineers, - - ee 7 ‘ 
“ Members, ~ - - x eo 
«“ Engines, - - - - “ = 

Feet of Leading Hose, > - - - - 
“ Suction Hose, - - = < 2 

No. of Hose Carriages, - = edbnbe asi ives 
sh a Re ee 
“ Axes, - - - : A = - 
* Hook and Ladder Carriages, - - - 
“ Hooks, - - - - m ~ : 
“ Ladders, - - - * : = 
“ Crotch Poles, - - a = 2 
“ Reservoirs, - - - ~ ‘J A: 
“© Ladders not in use, - - “ x 
“© Hydrants, - = 4 2 se s 
« Engines not in use, - ~ - - - 


RECAPITULATION. 


Hose Carriages not in use, ates Ye 
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AN ORDINANCE 


ESTABLISHING A FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


AND PROVIDING FOR 


PREVENTING AND EXTINGUISHING FIRES. 


Be tt ordained by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, 
of the Oty of Boston, in Oity Council assembled :— 


Sect. 1. The fire department shall consist of a chief engineer, 

nine other engineers, and of as many enginemen, hydrant-men, and 
hook and ladder men, to be divided into companies, as the number of 
engines and the number and quantity of other fire apparatus belong- 
ing to the City shall from time to time require. 
- Srot.2. There shall be chosen annually, by the city council, 
in the months of January or February, a chief engineer and nine 
other engineers, who shall hold their offices one year and until others 
are chosen in their places; provided, however, that no assistant en- 
gineer shall hold over in case five of the new board are elected; and 
in all cases of holding over, preference shall be given to seniority 
of age. - 

Secor. 3. The city council may, by a concurrent vote at any 
time, remove from office the chief engineer, or any of the other 
engineers; and the mayor and aldermen may at any time discharge 
any or all of the officers or members of either of said companies. 

Sreor. 4. Each engineer shall, upon his appointment, receive a 
written or printed certificate or warrant, in the words following, viz: 


“This certifies that A. B. is appointed an engineer (or chief en- 
gineer) of the fire department of the city of Boston, and is entitled to 
all the immunities belonging to said office. 

Given under my hand this day of A. D. 18 

Mayor. 
City Clerk.” 
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And the respective rank of the engineers shall be determined by 
the mayor and aldemmen. 

Sror. 5. The engineers, so chosen, shall meet and organize them- 
selves into a board of engineers, a majority of whom shall form a 

quorum, and of which, in the absence of the chief engineer, the senior 
engineer present shall be presiding officer; and they may appoint 
such secretary or other officers, and make such rules and regulations 
for their own government, as they may see fit, and such secretary 
shall receive such compensation as the city council may deem expe- 
dient. They shall be responsible for the discipline, good order and 
proper conduct of the whole department, both officers and men, and 
for the care of all houses, engines, hose carriages, and other furniture 
and apparatus thereto belonging. They shall have the superinten- 
dence and control of all the engine and other houses used for the 
purposes of the fire department, and of all furniture and apparatus 
thereto belonging, and of the engines and all other fire apparatus 
belonging to the city, and over the officers and members of the sev- 
eral companies attached to the fire department, and over all persons 
present at fires, and they may make such rules and regulations for 
the better government, discipline, and good order of the department, 
and for the extinguishment of fires, as they may from time to time, 
think expedient, the same not being repugnant to the laws of this 
commonwealth, or to any ordinance of the city, and being subject to 
the approbation of the mayor and aldermen. The assistant engineers 
shall report their absences from fires to the chief engineer, with the 
reasons therefor, who shall keep a record of the same, and make 
report thereof, stating all the facts to the city council, every year 
prior to the election of engineers. In the absence of the chief en- 
gineer, the clerk shall make said record and report. 

Sect. 6. It shall be the duty of said engineers, whenever a fire 
shall break out in the city, immediately to repair to the place of such 
fire, and to carry with them a suitable staff or badge of their office; 
to take proper measures that the several engines and other appa- 
ratus be arranged in the most advantageous situations, and duly 
worked for the effectual extinguishment of the fire; to require and 
compel assistance from all persons, as well members of the fire de- 
partment as others, in extinguishing the fire, removing furniture, 
goods, or other merchandize from any building on fire, or in danger 
thereof, and to appoint guards to secure the same ; and also in pulling 
down and demolishing any house or building if occasion require, or 
further to suppress all tumults and disorders. It shall also be their 

_ duty to cause order to be preserved in going to, working at, or return- 
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ing from fires, and at all other times when companies attached to the 
department are on duty. 

Secor. 7. Whenever any fire occurs in either of the adjoining 
towns, it shall be the duty of only such and so many of said engineers 
to repair to such towns, as shall have been previously designated for 
such purpose by the board of engineers. 

Sect. 8. The chief engineer shall have the sole command at fires 
over all the other engineers, all members of the fire department, and 
all other persons who may be present at fires, and shall direct all 
proper measures for the extinguishment of fires, protection of prop- 
erty, preservation of order, and observance of the laws, ordinances 
and regulations respecting fires; and it shall be the duty of said chief 
engineer to examine into the condition of the engines and all other 
fire apparatus, and of the engine and other houses belonging to the 
city and used for the purposes of the fire department and of the com- 
panies attached to the said department, as often as circumstances may 
render it expedient, or whenever directed so to do by the mayor and 
aldermen, or by the committee of the board of aldermen, on the fire 
department, and annually to report the same to the mayor and alder- 
men, and oftener if thereunto requested ; also, to cause a full descrip- 
tion of the same together with the names of the officers and members 
of the fire department, to be published annually in such manner as 
the mayor and aldermen shall direct; and whenever the engines or 
other fire apparatus, engine or other houses used by the fire depart- 
ment, require alterations, additions, or repairs, the chief engineer, 
under the direction of the board of aldermen or of the committee on 
the fire department, shall cause the same to be made; and it shall be 
moreover the duty of the chief engineer to receive and transmit to 
the board of aldermen all returns of officers, members and fire appa- 
ratus, made by the respective companies as hereinafter prescribed, 
and all other communications, relating to the affairs of the fire de- 
partment; to keep fair and exact rolls of the respective companies, 
specifying the time of admission and discharge, and the age of each 
member; to report in writing to the city clerk, who shall keep a 
record of the same, once in each year, or oftener if directed so to do 
by the mayor and aldermen, all accidents by fire which may happen 
within the city, with the causes thereof, as well as can be ascertained, 
and the number and description of the buildings destroyed or injured, 
together with the names of the owners or occupants. 

Srct. 9. In case of the absence of the chief engineer, the en- 
gineer next in rank who may be present, shall execute the duties of 


his office, with full powers. 
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Sect. 10. As many engine, hydrant, and hook and ladder com- 
panies shall from time to time be formed by the mayor and alder- 
men, as they shall deem expedient, and each of said companies shall 
consist of as many men as said mayor and aldermen may determine, 
who shall be appointed exclusively by them. 

Srecr. 11. No person under twenty-one years of age shall be 
employed as a member of the fire department; nor shall any person 
be so employed, who is not a citizen of the United States, and a legal 
voter in the city of Boston. 

Sror. 12. The terms of service for the members of the fire de- 
partment shall commence on the first day of the month, and shall 
continue for periods of six months each. And every officer or mem- 
ber who shall not serve the whole of said period of six months, and in 
the same company in which he enters, except in cases of sickness, 
death, or removal from the city, or who shall, be removed therefrom 
for cause, shall forfeit any and all compensation that would otherwise 
have been due to him at the time when such service ceased, or such 
removal took place. 

Sect. 13. Every company shall have a foreman, an assistant 
foreman, a clerk, and a steward, who shall be nominated by the mem- 
bers to the board of engineers; and being by them approved, their 
names shall be sent to the board of mayor and aldermen for approval 
or rejection, and in case of rejection, another person shall be nomi- 
nated as aforesaid, before the next meeting of the mayor and alder- 
men; and these officers when elected shall receive certificates of 
appointment signed by the mayor, and shall hold their places until 
removed or until others are appointed in their stead. 

Secor. 14. Whenever any person shall have received his certifi- 
cate of appointment to any office under this ordinance, he shall 
thereby be immediately invested with all the authority conferred, 
and subject to all the duties imposed by the laws, the city ordinances, 
and the rules and regulations of the fire department, until discharged 
therefrom, either by death or resignation, or by order of the mayor 
and aldermen, or the board of engineers, as hereinafter provided for, 
and the vacancy occasioned by his discharge shall be filled, as soon 
as may be, in the manner herein prescribed. 

Sect. 15. It shall be the duty of the foremen to see that the 
several engines and apparatus committed to their care, and the sev- 
eral buildings in which the same are deposited, and all things in or 
belonging to the same, are kept neat, clean, and in order for imme- 
diate use ; it shall also be their duty to preserve order and discipline 
at all times in their respective companies, and require and enforee a 
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strict compliance with the city ordinances, the rules and regulations 
of the department and the orders of the engineers. They shall also 
keep, or cause to be kept by the clerk of their respective companies, 
fair and exact rolls, specifying the time of admission, discharge and 
age of each member, and accounts of all city property entrusted to 
the care of the several members, and of all absences and tardiness 
among the same, in a book provided for that purpose by the city, 
which rolls or record books are always to be subject to the order of 
the board of engineers and the mayor and aldermen. ‘They shall 
also make or cause to be made to the chief engineer, true and accu- 
rate returns of all the members, with their ages, and the apparatus 
entrusted to their care, whenever called upon-so to do. 

Secor. 16. It shall be the duty of the officers and members of the 
several engine, hydrant, and hook and ladder companies, whenever a 
fire shall break out in the city, to repair forthwith to their respective 
engines, hose, hook and ladder carriages, and other apparatus, and to 
convey them, in as orderly manner as may be, to or near the place 
where the fire may be, in conformity with the directions of the chief 
or other engineers ; to exert themselves in the most orderly manner 
possible, in working and managing the said engines, hose, hook and lad- 
ders, and other apparatus; and in performing any duty that they may 
be called upon to do, by any engineer; and upon permission of the 
chief or other engineer, shall in an orderly and quiet manner return 
said engines, hose, hook and ladder carriages, and other apparatus, to 
their respective places of deposit. Provided, that in the absence of 
all the engineers such direction and permission may be given by 
their respective foremen. 

Seor. 17. Any officer or other member may be removed or dis- 
missed from the fire department by a vote of the chief engineer and 
two thirds of the assistant engineers: and said vote shall be final, 
unless in the case of officers, the same shall be reversed by the 
mayor and aldermen within fourteen days after it shall have been 
passed. 

Sect. 18. In all cases of removal from office by the engineers, 
the name of the party removed, with a statement of the reasons 
therefor, shall be entered on their records, and a copy of the same 
shall be transmitted to the board of mayor and aldermen, before their 
next regular meeting. - 

Sect. 19. No officer, who may have been dismissed or removed 
from the fire department, shall be reinstated therein, unless by a vote 
of the chief engineer and two thirds of the assistant engineers, and, in 
such case, said vote shall not take effect until confirmed by the board 
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of mayor and aldermen, and no member shall be reinstated except by 
a vote of three fourths of the mayor and aldermen. 

Sect. 20. Every company shall have two or more suction hose 
men and three or more leading hose men, to be appointed by the 
foremen of such company, subject to the approval of the board of 
engineers, and they shall hold their places for six months, unless 
sooner removed by the said board. For the purposes of discharge 
and removal, suction and leading hose men shall be regarded as mem- 
bers and not as officers. 

Sect. 21. The steward shall hold his office in like manner for not 
less than six months. It shall be his duty to keep clean the house, 
the engine, hose, or other apparatus which may belong to the com- 
pany, to clear the snow in winter from the sidewalk connected with 
the house, and generally to see that the engine and apparatus are 
ready for immediate use. | 

Secor. 22. The engineers and members of the several companies 
regularly appointed, shall wear such caps, badges, or insignia, as the 
mayor and aldermen shall from time to time direct, to be furnished . 
at the expense of the city, and no other person or persons shall be 
permitted to wear the same, except under such restrictions and regu- 
lations as the mayor and aldermen may direct. 

Sxct. 28. No uniform, unless such caps, badges, or insignia as 
are prescribed from time to time by the mayor and aldermen, shall 
be allowed to be worn on any occasion, as firemen, by either officers 
or men belonging to the department. 

Secor. 24. No company shall have power to appoint or discharge 
any officer or member. 

Snot. 25. No company shall leave the city, in caseof fire in the 
neighboring towns, excepting by the express order of the chief en- 
gineer, or one of the assistant engineers; and no company shall leave 
the city on an excursion, or appear in the streets, as firemen, except 
in case of an alarm of fire, unless by the express direction and per- 
mission of the city council. | 

Sect. 26. The lower story only of the engine, hydrant, and hook 
and ladder houses, shall be appropriated to the use of the depart- 
ment; and no furniture or decoration shall be allowed, except such 
as is furnished by the city. 

Srct. 27. No associations, or organized societies, or clubs of 
firemen, as such, shall be allowed, except by the express permission 
of the city council. 

Stor. 28. No company shall be allowed to impose fines upon its 
members; but it shall be the duty of the clerk of each company to 
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enter in the roll book provided by the city, all absences and tardiness 
of each officer and member of said company; and to make a monthly 
return of the same to the board of engineers. And for every absence 
og tardiness, except in the case of sickness, there shall be deducted 
from the pay of each officer or member, such sum not exceeding fifty 
cents, as the said board may order and determine. And if any officer 
or member shall have been absent or tardy at more than one third 
of the fires, or alarms of fires, except in case of sickness, during the 
month, such absence or tardiness shall be considered good cause for 
his discharge from the department, if more than five. 

Sect. 29. Any officer or member of the fire department who 
shall wilfully neglect or refuse to perform his duty, or shall be guilty 
of disorderly conduct or disobedience to his superiors in office, shall 
for such offence be dismissed from the department; and if any officer 
or member, who shall offend against any ordinance of the city relating 
to the fire department, shall, in addition to the liability of dismission, 
be liable to a penalty of not less than five, nor more than twenty dol- 
lars for each offence. 

Sect. 30. Every member and every officer of the fire depart- 
ment shall sign the following statement, to be deposited with the 
board of engineers. “I., A. B., having been appointed a member of 
“the Boston Fire: Department, hereby signify my agreement to abide 
“by all the ordinances of the City Council, and the rules and regula- 
“tions of the mayor and aldermen, and the board of engineers rela- 
“ting thereto.” And any officer or member, who shall neglect or 
_ refuse to sign the same, shall not be entitled to any compensation 
whatsoever. 

Sct. 31. It shall be the duty of the chief engineer, or other en- 
gineers, to report to the mayor and aldermen, the name of every 
person not a member of either of said companies, who shall, contrary 
to law, refuse or neglect to obey any orders of any engineer, given at 
any fire. 

Secor. 32. It shall be the duty of such of the constables or police 
officers of the city, as may be selected by the engineers for that ser- 
vice, to repair with their staves or such other badges of office as the 
mayor and aldermen shall direct, on the alarm of fire, immediately to 
the place where the fire may be, and there to use their best skill and 
power under the direction of the chief engineer, for the preservation 
of the public peace, the prevention of theft, and destruction of prop- 
erty, and the removal of all suspected persons; for which service 
the constables or police officers shall receive such compensation as 
shall be in each case ordered by the mayor and aldermen. 
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Srct 33. Immediately on the alarm of fire, during the night, it 
shall be the duty of the respective watchmen to give notice thereof 
within their respective districts, by springing their rattles, crying 
“fire,” or ringing a bell, and mentioning,the street or direction whexg 
it may be; and if any watchman shall neglect so to do, he shall for- 
feit and pay two dollars, and if it shall happen that a chimney only 
shall be on fire, either by night or day, the bell shall not be rung, but 
only when a building is proclaimed to be on fire. 

Sect. 34. Whenever it shall be adjudged, at any fire, by any 
three or more of the engineers, of whom the chief engineer, if pres- 
ent, shall be one, to be necessary, in order to prevent the further 
spreading of the fire, to pull down or otherwise demolish any build- 
ing, the same may be done by their joint order. 

Sect. 35. It shall be the duty of the chief and other engineers to 
inquire for and examine into all shops and other places, where shay- 
ings or other such combustible materials may be collected and depos- 
ited, and at all times to be vigilant in taking care of the removal of 
the same, whenever in the opinion of any two of them the same may. 
be dangerous to the security of the city from fires, and to direct the 
tenant or occupant of said shops or other places to remove the same ; 
and, in case of such tenant’s or occupant’s neglect or refusal so to do, 
to cause the same to be removed at the expense of such tenant or 
occupant, who shall in addition be liable to a penalty not exceeding 


twenty dollars for such neglect or refusal; and any person, who shall | 


obstruct the engineers or any of them in carrying out the provisions 
of this section, shall also be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty 
dollars. It shall also be the duty of said engineers to take cogni- 
zance of, and to cause prosecutions to be instituted in all cases of 
infraction of the laws relative to the erection of wooden buildings, or 
of any other laws or ordinances for the prevention of fire within the 
limits of the city. 

Srct. 386. The power of making and establishing rules and regu- 
lations for the transportation and keeping of gunpowder within the 
city of Boston, and of granting licenses for the keeping and sale 
thereof in the city, according to the provisions of an act entitled “an 
act further regulating the storage, safe keeping, and transportation of 
gunpowder in the city of Boston,” and of any other act or acts on 
the same subject, shall be exercised and performed by the chief and 
other engineers, and the power and duty of seizing any gunpowder 
kept or being within the city or harbor thereof contrary to the pro- 
visions of the said act or acts, shall be exercised and performed by 
the said engineers or any of them; and in case of any seizure being 


, 
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made by any engineer other than the chief, he shall forthwith report 
to the chief engineer, who shall cause the said gunpowder to be 
libelled and prosecuted in the manner prescribed in the said acts, and 
all the other powers and duties granted or enjoined in and by the 
said act or acts, shall be performed by the said chief or one of the 
other engineers. 

Sect. 37. All moneys received for fines, forfeitures and penalties, 
arising under this ordinance and the laws of this commonwealth, 
regulating the storage and transportation of gunpowder, the erection 
of buildings within the city of Boston, and the prevention and extin- 
guishment of fire, unless by such laws otherwise specially provided, 
shall be paid into the treasury of the city, to be applied in such way 
as is provided in the acts of this commonwealth. 

Sect. 388. Every person, who shall have served according to law 
in the fire department for seven successive years, shall be entitled to 
receive a certificate thereof, signed by the mayor of said city, and all 
persons who shall receive said certificate as aforesaid, shall be enti- 
tled to wear the badge of the department, and to do duty therein, 
when desired so to do by the mayor and aldermen under such organi- 
zation and management as they may determine. 

‘Sect. 389. There shall be paid annually to each member of the 
department such sum as the city council may from time to time deter- 
nine; and in case of the temporary absence from the city of any 
member, for forty-eight hours or more, he shall provide a substitute, 
to be approved by the foreman of his company, whose name he shall 
return to the clerk of the same, failing in which he shall forfeit one 
month’s compensation, provided the same may be due to him up to 
the time of such absence. 

Sect. 40. The members of the several companies shall not assem- 
ble in the houses entrusted to their care, except for the purpose of 
nominating officers, taking the engine or apparatus on an alarm of 
fire, and of returning the same to the house, and taking the necessary 
care of said apparatus after its return. 

Sect. 41. This ordinance shall take effect on and after the first 
day of July next; and an ordinance “ establishing a fire department 
and providing for preventing and extinguishing fires,” passed June 
4th, 1850, shall on said day expire, and be thereafter of no effect and 
yoid: with the exception of the section thereof, relating to the burn- 
ing of chimneys, stove pipes or flues. And all officers or membefs of 
the Fire Department appointed under said ordinance shall on that 
day be removed therefrom, and shall be entitled to pay pro rata to 


that time. 
9 
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« In Common Council, May 26, 1851. 
Passed. Sent up for concurrence. 


FRANCIS BRINLEY, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, June 2, 1851. 
Passed in concurrence. 


JOHN P. BIGELOW, Mayor. 


AN ORDINANCE 


In addition to an Ordinance in relation to the Fire Department, 
passed June 2d, 1851. 


Be it ordained by the Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council of 
the City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows: | 


Section 1. The term of service for the members of the Fire De- 
partment shall commence on the first day of the month, and shall 
continue for periods of six months each. And every officer or mem- 
ber who shall not serve the whole of said period of six months, except 
in cases of sickness, death, or removal from the City, or who shall be 
removed therefrom for cause, shall forfeit any and all compensation 
that would otherwise have been due to him at the time when such 
service ceased, or such removal took place. 

Sect. 2. Every company shall have a foreman, an assistant fore- 
man, a clerk, and a steward, who shall be nominated annually in the 
month of January by the members to the Board of Engineers; and 
being by them approved, their names shall be sent to the Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen for approval or rejection, and in case of rejec- 
tion, another person shall be nominated as aforesaid before the next 
meeting of the Mayor and Aldermen; and these officers, when 
elected, shall receive certificates of appointment, signed by the Mayor, 
and shall hold their places until removed, or others are appointed in 
their stead. 

Sect. 3. No company shall be allowed to impose fines upon its 
members; but it shall be the duty of the clerk of each company to 
enter in the roll book provided by the City, all absence and tardiness 
of each officer and member of said company; and to make a monthly 
return of the same to the Board of Engineers. And for every ab- 
sence or tardiness, except in case of sickness, there shall be deducted 
from the pay of such officer or member the sum of twenty-five cents, 
which amount so deducted shall be paid over at the end of each 
month to the treasurer of the company to which the member so fined 
shall belong, to meet the incidental expenses of the company. And 
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if any officer or member shall have been absent or tardy at more than 
one third of the fires, or alarms of fires, except in case of sickness, 
during the month, such absence or tardiness shall be considered good 
cause for his discharge from the Department, if more than five. 

Sect. 5. The 12th, 13th and 28th sections of the Ordinance enti- 
tled, “An Ordinance establishing a Fire Department, and providing 
for preventing and extinguishing fires, passed on the second day of 
June, in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one, are hereby 
repealed. 


In Common Council, December 30, 1852. 


Passed, and ordered to be printed. 


Sent up for concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 31, 1852. 


Passed in concurrence. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


ENGINE, HOSE, HYDRANT, HOOK AND LADDER, 


AND OTHER 


OO MsP 4 Noli Si 
ATTACHED TO THE BOSTON FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


ESTABLISHED BY THE BOARD OF ENGINEERS, JULY Isr, 1851, 
AND 


APPROVED BY THE MAYOR AND ALDERMEN, JULY 141, 1851. 


Art. 1. All the companies of the department shall be furnished 
with a copy of the fire ordinance, and the rules and regulations, which 
shall be framed and placed in their respective houses, and it shall be 
the duty of the officers and members of the department to conform to 
all the requisitions and perform all the duties therein required. 

Art. 2. The hose, hydrant, and hook and ladder companies are 
not allowed to leave the city under any consideration whatever, unless 
permitted by the board. 

Art. 3. If any engine or fire apparatus be so damaged that im- 
mediate repairs are necessary, it may be taken forthwith to a suitable 
person to be repaired; but no repairs shall be made until information 
of such damage and place is given to the chief engineer, that he may 
order or superintend such repairs. Provided, that in case such infor- 
mation cannot be readily given to the chief engineer, it may be given 
to the assistant engineer living in the ward in which the engine or 
apparatus is located, who will report to the chief engineer as soon as 
may be. All bills for work done of any kind are to be presented for 
_ approbation immediately after the work is completed and delivered. 
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Art. 4. The utmost order, silence and decorum will be preserved 
in going to, working at, and returning from a fire, and the use of rat- 
tles, horns and all unnecessary noises, and the smoking of pipes and 
cigars are strictly prohibited; on no. occasion will the engines and 
other apparatus be conveyed on the side-walk without the special 
permission of an engineer, nor will any company be permitted to run 
their engines or other carriage in returning from a fire or alarm, or 
by each other. 

Art. 5. The foreman or commanding officer of each company will 
remain by his company or apparatus, of which he has charge, to pre- 
serve order and direct their operations, and all members of the sev- 
eral companies, except when otherwise engaged on special duty, will 
remain at or about the apparatus to which they are attached. 

Art. 6. Members of each company are to have the control of the 
apparatus committed to their care, which is not to be handled, used, 
or in any way meddled with by the members of other companies, un- 
less by permission of the officers of the company having charge of 
said apparatus, or special order of an engineer. 

Art. 7. It is required of the members of the department to avoid 
setting open the doors or windows of a building where fire may be, 
until a supply of water can be procured; and when water is ob- 
tained, to apply it judiciously and directly to the part on fire, and 
carefully avoid damaging furniture or goods by water. 

Art. 8. On arrival at a fire, the first engine or hydrant company 
will immediately proceed to the nearest reservoir or hydrant from 
which a supply of water can be obtained. 

All engines in the line, except the one playing on the fire, will 
have the whole of their hose extended, which shall always consist of 
no less than two hundred and fifty feet, and hose from the hydrant 
companies, which shall not consist of less than five hundred feet on 
each carriage, will not be called for until their own is all in use. 

Engine companies will not call on each other for hose, but upon 
any engineer, who will order the necessary quantity from a hydrant 
or engine company. 

Art. 9. The hook and ladder companies will take position when 
practicable within lines, and as near the fire, as under all circum- 
stances, may be found convenient. 

The commanding officers of these companies will, immediately on 
their arrival, report themselves to any engineer. 

Art. 10. No eompany shall be allowed to draw water from the 
reservoirs, or to use the hydrants except in case of fire. 
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Art. 11. To prevent serious trouble and inconvenience to the 
department by walking their engines and apparatus abreast of each 
other in returning from fires and alarms, it is ordered, that the mem- 
bers of the department have the apparatus under their charge con- 
veyed in a direct line on the right of the street, while returning from 
a fire or alarm. 

Art. 12. Fies.—All members of the several companies neglect- 
ing to attend to a fire or an alarm, shall be subject to a fine of 
twenty-five cents, and the clerk shall make a return of the same to 
the Engineer’s office on the first day of every month. 
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GITY OF BOSTON. 


SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
SDB 


’ 


In Primary School Commitiee, 


Boston, September 18, 1858. 


Ordered, That the Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee be printed and distributed to the Teachers, Com- 
mittees of the Primary and Grammar Schools, and 
other members of the City Government. 


Attest: _ Cuyaries Demonp, Secretary. 
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In conformity with the rules of the Primary School 
Board the Executive Committee present the follow- 
ing Semi-annual | 


WHR ORT: 


The July examinations are made by the several Dis- 
trict Committees, who prepare a detailed report of them 
and send it to the Executive Committee. From infor- 
mation furnished by these and the reports of teachers, 
this report is prepared. 

The several districts were examined in the proper 
time and the reports, most of them, promptly forwarded 
to the Secretary. 

Lhe whole number of Schools on the last day of 
July, 1853, was 196—the whole number of Scholars 
belonging to them 12,034, of whom 6,304 were boys 
and 5,730 were girls. Of the whole number of pupils 
7,081, or about 59 per cent. are of foreign parentage, 
which is an increase of 242 during the past six months. 

The number of children reported as over 8 years of 
age is 3,128, being an increase of 348 since the last re- 
port. The number under five years of age is 1,969, 
being an increase of 321. 

The whole number sent to the Grammar Schools the 
past six months is 1,574: there are now ready for the 
Grammar Schools, 1,438. 

The Schools average 61 pupils each:—The average 
attendance is 48.6. The percentage of attendance is 
about 81.: it was 79, at the last report. The highest 
percentage of attendance is in District 10, in which it 
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is over 87. The average attendance in the same dis- 
trict is 55.6, being the largest average attendance of 
any district in the City. The lowest percentage of at- 
tendance is in District 8,in which it is 73: the average 
attendance in that district being 46. 

The largest percentage of attendance reported in any 
School is in School No. 4, District 11, being 94 nearly. 
The lowest is in School 7, District 8,in which the aver- 
age percentage is 58. ‘This is a School for colored chil- 
dren. The next lowest, and the lowest of any of the 
schools for white children is in School 6 of the same 
District, in which the percentage is only 60. The 
number of examinations of the schools by the local Com-. 
mittee during the past six months is 1,811, being a gain 
of 792 over the previous six months. The number of 
visits to the schools in the same time is 3,792, a gain 
of 632. This gives 9% examinations and 19% visits to 
each school, and is most gratifying evidence that the 
Primary School Committee are fully conscious of their 
high obligations and are faithfully doing all their duty. 
Considering the season of the year it is remarkable that 
so much gratuitous labor and that too of a kind so unno- 
ticed that the only reward in most instances is the hope 
and consciousness of doing good, should have been per- 
formed by men, most of whom are engaged in business 
that calls for all their energies. So long as such a body 
of men are willing to labor for the right training of the 
young, the citizens of Boston have good cause to ex- 
pect that their free institutions will stand firm. The 
reports of the teachers abound with grateful testimoni- 
als to the great value and benefit, to them and the pu- 
pils, of these examinations and visits. 

The number who attend to sewing is 1,462, being a 
decrease of 50 since the last report. The Executive 
Committee cannot but feel that this branch of educa- 
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tion does not receive the attention that it ought. Girls 
may be taught to sew well, and advance quite as rapid- 
ly in their studies as though they did not attend to it. 
This, the experience of some of the best Teachers has 
shown. In District 2, E. B., and 12, in the City, none 
of the pupils attend to sewing and but a very few in 
some of the other districts. 

Districts 8, 9, 14 and 18, report the most pupils 
attending to sewing. 

Sickness has prevailed to a considerable degree in all 
parts of the City, in some districts much affecting the 
attendance—27 deaths are reported. 

A brief abstract of the reports of the several districts 
will now be given. 


EAST BOSTON. 


This section of the City is divided into three sub- 
districts. 


4 


Sub-District No. I. 8 Schools. 


Examined by EBENEZER ATKINS. 


The reading was generally good, and has improved 
during the past six months. The order and general ap- 
pearance of the scholars was satisfactory. Many of the 
children when they enter the schools are rough and 
uncouth in their manners, but soon become orderly un- 
der the kind instruction of the teachers. ‘The interest 
and attention manifested by the teachers is gratifying, 
and is a warrant for the future prosperity of the schools 
in this district. 

The Committee say, “It is highly necessary for the 
success of our schools that all should feel their respon- 
sibilities and attend to their duties; neglect and inat- 
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tention from the Committee is likely to dishearten and 
discourage the teacher, and the result is, we find a poor 
school. For however well qualified the teacher or the 
committee may be, there will not be a good school 
unless a proper degree of interest 1s manifested.” 
The Executive Committee are happy to notice that 
these are the sentiments of the whole District Com- 
mittee, as shown by the commendable fact that their 
examinations and visits have doubled the past six 
months. ‘The reports of the teachers mention this with 
eratitude. ‘The teachers of schools No.’s 2, 6, and 8, 
failed to give written reports as required by the rules. 
The average percentage of errors for the District was 
in spelling 10, in arithmetic 6. 


Sub-District No. If. 'T Schools. 


Examined by Marcus B. Leonarp. 


It is evident from the correct taste and care exhibited 
by many of the pupils in reading, that much careful 
attention is given to this important branch of education 
in a majority of the schools. The schools, upon visita- 
tion, were found in good condition, though the per- 
centage of errors was large. ‘The Committee say, 

«The interest which has been manifested at the most 
of our visits during the season, and the intelligent 
manner in which the classes have recited, have satisfied 
us that the schools in this district are under the charge 
of diligent and faithful teachers, who will spare no 
reasonable exertion on their part to make our Prima 
Schools what they should be.” | 

The Executive Committee are happy to be able to use 
the same language concerning the Committee of this 
District, whose examinations and visits have more than 
doubled the past six months. The result of this in- 
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creased attention from the Committee has been highly 
advantageous to the schools, and the teachers’ reports 
show how grateful it has been to them. 

One teacher says,—“ We have been grateful to the 
Committee for their frequent visits, and the interest 
they have manifested in our schools. The effect upon 

. the children has been decidedly good. ‘Teachers need 
the assistance of the Committee.” Another says,—“ If 
the school is in a prosperous condition, the chief reason 
for its improvement is the kind and encouraging visits 
of our District Committee, and the warm sympathy of 
the teachers. I feel that there has been no desire to 
attain superiority for individual fame, but effort has 
been made for the real good of the children. If any 
plan has been adopted to interest in either school, and 

found to be successful, it has been gladly communicated 
to the others, and all have been benefited. ‘Thus ought 
it ever to be. Teachers ought to be bound together by a 
chain of love, scarcely less strong than that which joins 
sister with sister, and thus by united action produce 
results before unthought of.” These remarks are worthy 
the consideration of all the teachers. Only one teacher, 
that of School 5, failed to make written report. 

Average percentage of errors in spelling and arith- 
metic was 22 each. 


Sub-District No. III. 6 Schools. 


Examined by Rurus W. Crark. 


The reading in most of the Schools was good, the 
enunciation generally distinct, with but little hesitation. 
The order was well sustained ; the rooms were neat and 
pleasant, and the children looked happy. ‘The teach- 
ers appeared faithful, and have been absent but little 
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the past six months. The schools seem to have im- 
proved since the last examination. 

The teacher of School 5 has paid more than usual 
attention to sewing, and has adopted a plan of having the 
girls sew one afternoon in the week, while the boys read 
tothem. This has worked well, and the children find 
a great charm in it, and hail the day with delight. The 
teacher of School No. 6 failed to make written report. 

The percentage of errors in spelling is 15, in arith- 
metic 10. 


District No. IT, 9 Schools. — 


Examined by Epwarp BEECHER. 


The general impression left upon the mind of the ex- 
aminer was, that the examination indicated on the part 
of the scholars creditable and satisfactory progress, and 
on the part of the teachers, praiseworthy industry and 
skill in the work of teaching. The reading, with the 
exception of schools 6 and 8, was very good, and the 
appearance of the first and second classes was neat, and 
their deportment orderly and indicative of good govern- 
ment. ‘The general promptness and accuracy manifest- 
ed in arithmetic was particularly pleasing. The lower 
classes were found to be making good progress. 

The Committee were much pleased with the means 
adopted by the teacher of School 3 to give some inter- 
esting employment to the younger scholars, and to 
break up the tedium of sitting unemployed for long 
hours, ‘This is a point worthy of the attention of all 
teachers. 

The Colored School still continues small, only 19 
belonging, with an ayerage attendance of 13.° It has 
been removed to a comfortable room in the basement of 


Baldwin Place Church, where it is to be hoped it will 
be more prospered. : 


a lt 
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The Teacher of School 5 speaks with feeling of the 


frequent visits and examinations of the new member of 
the Committee, ‘who seems to have come, not from a 
mere sense of duty, but as though his heart was in the 
work,” and who has much assisted her in dealing with 
the tardy and the unruly. 

The room in which School 9 is kept demands imme- 
diate attention. It is the attic room of an old build- 
ing, low in the walls and oppressively warm, the ther- 
mometer, many days the past summer, ranging from 90 
to 97, and there is no water in it to alleviate thirst. 
The effect of such a temperature upon the teacher and 
children, nearly all of whom are of foreign parentage 
and require much air and véntilation, must be injurious 
to health. ‘The examiner says—‘ The room is not 
worthy of the cause of education, or of the City. The 
heat is so great as to hazard the health and even the 
life of both teachers and scholars. Indeed the sick- 
ness of the teacher, which detained her from the exam- 
ination the second day, may be not unlikely traced to 
this cause.” 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 1, 3, 7, and 8, failed 
to make written reports. 

The average percentage of errors was, in spelling 
12%, in arithmetic 11. 


District No. III. 9 Schools. 
Examined by S. P. OLIVER. 


Some of. the first classes in this District did not come 
up to the standard which the Committee had set, par- 
ticularly in reading from the ‘Testament, which did not 
compare favorably with former examinations. 

The Second Classes appeared much better than the 
First. They generally paid more attention to the punc- 
tuation, and seemed to understand better what they 
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read. The order in the Schools was very good, and the 
pupils were, with few exceptions, clean and neatly clad. 
The Committee have “every reason to believe that the 
teachers have labored faithfully to discharge their du- 
ties, although they do not appear to have been so suc- 
cessful as at some of the previous examinations.” 

The teacher of School 2 complains of the escape of 
gas into her room from the stove, which should be at- 
tended to by the District Committee. 

The report of the Committee of this District is quite 
brief. The teacher of School No. 6 failed to make 
written report. 

The average percentage of errors is, in spelling 10, 


- in arithmetic 15. 


District No IV. 8 Schools. 


Examined by Dexter W. WISWELL. 


The appearance of the children was neat, and the 
order, throughout the examination, was excellent. The 
pupils appeared much interested in the well doing of 
each other. The reading in general was good, and 
evinced great care on the part of the teachers. Several 
of the First Class of School 7, gave very creditable and 
interesting declamations. | 

The lower classes were found in good condition and 
full of promise, except those of Schools 1 and 2, which 
fall far behind. School 3 has made great improvement 
the past six months. More attention to punctuation is 
recommended. 

The teachers and committee mention tardiness as a 
great and increasing evil in this District, and attribute 
it in a good degree to the want of interest mdhifested 
by the parents. This is an evil much to be lamented, 
and to be fully overcome at a remote day if at all. But 
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the Executive Committee believe that nothing will tend 
more to produce this desirable result, than visits to the 
homes of the pupils by the teachers, as often as they 
can find opportunity, and conducted in a kind and sym- 
pathizing manner. If the parents once feel that the 
teacher really loves their children and seeks their good, 
they will be likely to do all in their power to aid them. 

All the teachers made written reports. 

The percentage of errors is, in spelling 8%, in arith- 
metic 15. 


District No. V. 8 Schools. 


Examined by Cuartes A. TURNER. 


The results of the examination of the first and sec- 
ond classes were very satisfactory. The reading was 
generally good, with proper attention to punctuation 
and emphasis. In some of the classes there was a little 
too much haste, thereby causing a word to be omitted 
or misplaced. It is recommended to the teachers to 
cultivate in their schools a natural expression in read- 
ing, by causing them to read understandingly. ‘The 
first classes excelled in arithmetic. 

Upon visiting the schools, they were found in good 
condition. ‘There is quite a commendable improvement 
in School 1, under its present efficient teacher. On the 
whole, it is evident that the schools in this District 
have made good progress during the past six months. 
The teachers have shown. themselves faithful and com- 
petent, and appear to have exerted a good influence 
over their scholars. All of the teachers except that of 
School 3, have made written reports, some of which are 
very interesting. 

It is a noticable fact that the teachers of this Dis- 
trict, though 461 out of 574 of the pupils, are of for- 
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elgn parentage, speak in grateful terms of the co-opera- 
tion of the parents with them in their labors for the 
children. A careful perusal of the following remarks 
by the teacher of School 7, will show the spirit with 
which they labor, and may be of much advantage to us 
all, committee and teachers. It seems to the Executive 
Committee, that teachers laboring with such kind and 
considerate views, can hardly fail of the sympathy and 
aid of the parents. 

“The pupils are chiefly from the most undesirable 
part of the foreign population, as regards poverty, but 
I find that in most cases, the parents feel an anxious 
interest in the welfare of their children. ‘That they are 
often kept at home is true, and that it is an injury to 
the school, so far as literary acquirements are concern- 
ed, cannot be denied; but when necessarily detained 
(as on inquiry I find in most instances is the case) to 
relieve in some degree a mother who frequently has not 
only to superintend a young family, but in part or 
wholly to provide for it, with perhaps a sick child ora 
sick husband to nurse, or what is still worse, the mother 
herself ill, and no one to minister to her wants but the 
little child who is detained from school, I feel that 
however my school may suffer from their absence, I 
must regret rather than blame their non-attendance. I 
feel assured that the parents of the children take an 
interest in their improvement, in a greater degree than 
they have received credit for ; in most instances sending 
them to school at much personal sacrifice. 

‘“ Perhaps no one knows better than a teacher, the 
great efforts which some, and I may say many of this 
class make to send their children to school as neat and 
tidy as it is in their power to do. In this respect also, 
I think justice has hardly been done to many of them.” 
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School 7 is annoyed by the want of water in the 
house, which should be attended to by the District 
Committee. 

The teacher of School 5 has been necessarily absent 
a part of the past six months. This is the first absence 
even for half a day, for the long period of ten years. 
Such constant labor is almost unexampled. 

The average percentage of errors is, spelling 6, in 
arithmetic 8. 


District No. VI. 10 Schools. 
Examined by 8. G. Damon. 


Considering the difficulty of the questions propound- 
ed and the generally prompt and rapid answers, the 
examination of the first classes was very satisfactory. 
The second classes appeared well, but not to quite so 
good advantage as usual, compared with the first 
classes. 

The reading was good in all the classes. ‘The chil- 
dren were neatly dressed, their faces wore bright and 
happy expressions, and they gave marked attention to 
the exercises. In the devotional service, a respectful 
solemnity pervaded the schools: in repeating the com- 
mandments, the children were very correct; with the 
abbreviations, numeral letters and rules of punctuation, 
they were quite at home; the singing was good and 
animated. ‘The schools were in good order, the rooms 
clean and pleasant. ‘The percentage of errors was very 
large, but this may be accounted for by a fact stated in 
the report, that all the questions were prepared and the 
words selected beforehand, with a view of making them 
as difficult as possible, without going beyond the limit 
fixed by the rules. The wisdom of such a course is 
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questionable, and in this case the Committee were made 
to doubt “ whether the questions were not too hard.” 

The Committee express their satisfaction with the 
good appearance and evident progress made by the 
schools. They congratulate themselves and the chil- 
dren upon having so many’ good schools and good 
teachers, and for that feeling of confidence and inter- 
est which exists between scholars and teachers, and be- 
tween teachers and committee. 

The teacher of School 5 has resigned, after a long, 
faithful and honorable service of 19 years. The Com- 
mittee say—‘She has had the pleasure of seeing the 
children she has instructed in her youthful days grow 
up around her, and fill respectable and honorable places 
in society; she can look abroad upon a large number of 
our youth who are indebted to her patience and her 
toil for their early lessons in mental and moral culture. 
She has taken little children in her arms, and taught 
them and blessed them, and as she has sent one little 
class after another with her lessons of virtue away, 
others still have come up to take their places, and 
her duties as a teacher have been faithfully per- 
formed to the last. She retires from the school with 
the good will and the good wishes of the Committee. 
May she long and happily live to see that her labors 
have not been in vain.” 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8, 
failed to make written reports. 

The percentage of errors in spelling is 16%, in arith- 
metic 24. 


District No. VII. 7 Schools. 
Examined by Francis Brown, 
The appearance of the children was very gratifying— 
cheerful, cleanly and orderly. ‘Their reading, with the 
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exception of a few instances of dull and careless pupils 
from School 4, was mostly of a very satisfactory charac- 
ter, prompt, well toned, timed and correct. These re- 
marks will apply with equal truth to both classes of 
the several schools of the District. 

The rooms were all found in an orderly and tidy con- 
dition—sufficiently well supplied with conveniences and 
comforts to insure both health and progress. In almost 
every instance the moral character of the pupils was 
favorably reported. Schools 1 and 4 have suffered from 
a change of location. A new house is needed for them. 

The Committee think, all things considered, that the 
schools of this District have never been in any better 
condition, if quite so good, as at this time. 

The teacher of School 3, which is an Intermediate 
School, has found great benefit from being located in 
the Grammar School building, both from the aid and 
kind sympathy of the master, and the good example of 
the grammar boys. Order has been more easily presery- 
ed and emulation excited among her pupils. 

The room in which School 4 is kept is badly lighted, 
has no means of ventilation, and should receive the 
attention of the District Committee. 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 1, 2, and 5, failed to 
send in written reports. 

The percentage of errors in spelling is 14, in arith- 
metic 13. 


District No. VIII. 7 Schools. 


Examined by James B. Dow. 


The reading was very well in all the schools: in No. 
6 it was characterized by an unusual distinctness of 
utterance and an evident understanding of the lessons 
read. ‘There was some tone in reading poetry in School 
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No. 3, which was the only defect of the kind observed 
in the District. The order was good in all the schools. 
Schools No.’s 1, 3 and 7 have improved since the last 
examination. 

Schools No.’s 5 and 7 are the schools for colored chil- 
dren. School No. 5 will compare favorably in all re- 
spects with any school in the District, and is equal to 
the average of the good schools in the City. “It is the 
opinion of the Examining Committee that these schools 
usually appear to a disadvantage at the semi-annual 
examination by the Executive Committee—the children 
being naturally timid, and feel a want of self-confidence 
on account of their peculiar position, and hence be- 
come embarrassed in the presence of a stranger. Havy- 
ing for a number of years had the care of these, the 
Examining Committee has taken great pains to study 
the temperament of the children, and to obtain their 
confidence: and he feels the result has been an im- 
provement in the schools. He has found them docile, 
affectionate and apt to learn, and no children are 
usually sent to school more neatly and better clad. <A 
decided improvement has taken place in this school 
during the past year. The duties of the teachers of 
these two schools are arduous, and they should receive 
the sympathy and indulgence of the committee.” 

The report of the teacher of School 5, shows a 
cheerful, hopeful spirit, and & devotion to her duties 
that can hardly fail of producing happy results. 

The teacher of School 7 failed to make written 
report. 

The percentage of errors in spelling is 8, in arith- 
metic 7, | 
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District No IX. 9 Schools. 


Examined by ANDREW CUSHING. 


The general appearance of the schools was such as to 
_ do credit to the scholars and teachers. The pupils were 
neat in their persons, orderly in their behavior, atten- 
tive and prompt in their recitations. Though it is be- 
lieved that all the teachers are competent and have con- 
scientiously and assiduously devoted themselves to their 
work, yet from the situation of the schools and the di- 
verse material of which they are composed, there is 
great disparity between them. ‘The reading in several 
of the classes was good, being characterized by correct- 
ness, distinctness and due regard to punctuation, but 
somewhat wanting in animation; while that of other 
classes was indifferent. ‘The reading of the first class 
in the Testament was good, a rare excellence. The 
schools, with three exceptions, were found in good con- 
dition as to discipline and proficiency. Schools 6, 7 
and 5 failed in these respects. ‘The order of School 1 
is too strict and excessive. ‘The school rooms are neat, 
commodious and well ventilated. While most of the 
scholars appear intelligent and happy, some are of the 
opposite character. ‘Though dull and intractable pupils 
are a severe trial to a teacher, yet a hopeful spirit is 
equally necessary to the comfort and success of both 
teacher and scholar. 

The teacher of School 2 is commended for her suc- 
cess in oral instruction, by means of which she inter- 
ests the children, develops the mind, and _ secures 
that intelligence and quickness of parts which make 
them apt scholars, and prevent the tedium of the mere 
beaten round of studies. It is believed that teachers 
make a capital mistake when they say they have no 
time to talk to their children. Efforts in this direction, 
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wisely made, would contribute more to the progress of 
the children in their prescribed studies, than the same 
amount of time devoted to mere drilling in the text- 
books. 

The school on the Western Avenue is in a prosper- 
ous and satisfactory state, though it has been neglected 
by the Committee. The teacher has been very faithful 
and laborious in her efforts, and has the usual reward 
of faithfulness, success. She has given much moral 
instruction to her pupils, in which they have been greatly 
interested ; they have committed to memory many por- 
tions of Scripture, through the influence of which it is 
hoped they may be saved from the abounding vice by 
which they are surrounded. 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 5, 6, 7, and 8, failed 
to make written reports. 

The average percentage of errors was, in spelling 
10%, in arithmetic 10. 


District No. X. 15 Schools, 986 Scholars. 


Examined by Epmunp T. Eastman. 


In this large and important District there are but 14 
scholars of American parentage, yet the schools are 
among the best in the City. ‘The Committee are happy 
to express great satisfaction in the results of the exam- 
ination. ‘The teachers, with one or two exceptions, 
have labored most abundantly and successfully. Schools 
No.’s 1, 2, 4, 7 and 14 have improved materially during 
the past six months, and all the others, except No.’s 5 
and 9, have maintained their former high rank. Schools 
No.’s 6 and 11 are worthy of especial praise. School 
No. 6 is an Intermediate for boys, all of whom are of 
foreign parentage and over 8 years of age; 66 belonged 
to the School six months since, 57 have entered, and 
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68 left during the past six months. Notwithstanding 
these changes, 41 pupils have been fitted and sent to 
the Grammar School in that time. Two of these, boys 
8 years of age, have been fitted for the Grammar School, 
one in five months and the other in six months, and 
neither knew his letters when he entered the school. 
What a change in the prospects of these boys, who a 
few months since were in the streets, ignorant and ex- 
posed to vice, and now are in the Grammar School, 
* with every prospect of a good education and a useful 
life. School 11 is an Intermediate for girls, and though 
the changes in it have been nearly as great as in School 
6, the past six months, yet 38 have been fitted for the 
Grammar School. 

The teacher of School 4 has diminished tardiness 
much by enlisting the sympathy of the parents in the 
work. 

The Committee have devoted very much time to the 
schools, and their labors have been abundantly reward- 
ed. ‘The question is often asked, what shall we do with 
the multitudes who are crowding to our shores from for- 
eign lands? Will they ever become good citizens of a 
free country? Let any one go to these schools and see 
these children coming up, bright, happy, intelligent and 
educated, and his solicitude will cease. He will bless 
the memory of those noble and far-sighted men who 
established the free schools of Massachusetts, and feel 
grateful to those who are now devoting time and energy 
to their management and perpetuity. 

The percentage of attendance in this District is the 
highest in the City, being over 87, with an average at- 
tendance of 55. Six of the schools have a percentage 
of attendance over 90. 

In closing their report the committee say,—“ Let no 
one go from our schools without a strong impression 
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of the baseness of profanity, theft, and of the value of 
the many things often called mere “ minor morals ;” 
but which are the stepping-stones to life or death. 
Your committee suggest the importance of an ac- 
quaintance, more or less complete, with the parents 
of the pupils, by the respective teachers. What a 
strong bond of sympathy may be here formed, and how 
lightened the task of instructing even the dullest, when 
there is the consciousness that the mother, though 
humble, sheds tears of delight at every perceptible ad- 
vance of her darling boy. It is pleasant to refer here, 
in a word, to the many cases of kindness and attention 
shown for the sick members of their schools by several 
of the teachers. We would also suggest a careful at- 
tention to the rule by which the reading of the Scerip- 
tures is enjoined. Let them ever be read with great 
simplicity, strict care and becoming reverence: so that 
even their feeble capacities may begin to take in some 
of the spirit of that Book which in all our institutions 
distinguishes us from the nations of the world.” 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 2, 5, 7,8, 9,14 and 15, 
failed to make written reports. 

The percentage of errors in spelling is 112, in arith- 
metic 772. 


District No. XI. 'T Schools. 


Examined by Josian F. BuMSTEAD. 


The reading exercises in prose were generally good, 
and those in poetry were very good. It was pleasant 
to find such anumber of the scholars who read in so 
good taste, with proper quantity and intonation of 
voice, and who seemed to feel that they were uttering 
thoughts as well as words. Some of the scholars were 
so low-voiced that most of their reading was lost to the 
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examiner. ‘The lower classes were well advanced ; the 
order was good, and the children seemed happy in 
school. 

The committee are happy in the belief that there is 
to a considerable extent among the teachers, a heartfelt 
interest for the best welfare of their pupils, and that 
there is so much of the genial, cheering and encoura- 
ging in their bearing towards them. When teachers 
feel that the school is more on the sunny than the 
shady side of laborious occupation, scholars will be 
more likely to feel so too. 

Of School 4, which has the highest percentage of 
attendance of any in the City, the Committee say— 
* Oral instruction is freely bestowed upon the children, 
and its advantages cannot be concealed from the most 
unobservant eye. Though the children are from the 
poorest families, the teacher draws them to school. 
Whether the charm is that of the eye, the head, or the 
heart, is of little consequence, so long as the charm 
works.” A material alteration has been made in the 
school house on Williams street, by the City Govern- 
ment, without any consultation with the Committee, 
and without any application for it. The alterations 
were not desirable, and seem to be going back to past 
years instead of keeping up with the progress and im- 
provements of the day. It would seem that those who 
have charge of schools, and who ought to know some- 
thing of what is needed and proper, should be consulted 
before such changes are made. 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 1, 2,5 and 6, have 
failed to make written reports. 

Average percentage of errors in spelling is 12%, in 
arithmetic 10. 
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District No. XII. I Schools. 
Examined by 8. J. M. Homer, 


The reading was very good, careful attention being , 
given to the marks of punctuation, and to correct exs 
pression. In this particular, Schools 4 and 5 were ex- 
cellent, and Schools 2 and 6 have improved since the 
last examination. The questions in spelling and arith- 
metic were answered with a great degree of accuracy ; 
and the scholars appeared thoroughly acquainted with 
all the required studies. 

The great promptness and accuracy of the first and 
second classes of Schools 4, 5, 6 and 7, was very pleas- 
ing. The entire percentage of errors in those classes 
was less than 3. 

The Committee were highly gratified with the excel- 
lent order pervading all the schools; the evidences of 
attachment to their teachers and interest in their 
studies, manifested by the children, and the very credit- 
able proficiency exhibited by the lower classes, and the 
generally improved condition of the schools. 

The teacher of School 4 is commended for her ability, 
faithfulness and success, manifested in maintaining a 
high standard of excellence in her school for twenty 
years past. School 5 has improved, and its lower 
classes are more forward and more thoroughly instruct- 
ed than any in the District, though 56 scholars have 
been admitted, and 58 dismissed the past six months, 
20 of whom were fitted for the Grammar School. This 
is an Intermediate School. 

The teachers of Schools No’s. 2, 3 and 6, have failed 
to make written reports. 

The percentage of errors is in spelling @ 6/2, in arith- 
metic 3s, 
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District No. XIII. 9 Schools. 


Examined by Wiii1aAm Reap. 


_ The reading exhibited great proficiency and thorough 
training. The devotional exercises were performed in 
an impressive and reverential manner, that reflected the 
highest credit upon the teachers. Abbreviations, nu- 
merals and punctuation marks were satisfactorily re- 
cited. A great improvement over former examinations. 
was noticed in these respects. 

The second classes appeared better than the first. 
The lower classes were in a good state of forwardness ; 
the order was generally good. The Committee feel that 
the condition of the schools has evidently improved 
during the past six months, and they probably were 
never in a better condition than at present. They are 
entirely satisfied with the efficiency and faithfulness of 
the teachers, and nothing has occurred to mar harmony 
and good feeling among all concerned. There isa great 
degree of uniformity among the several schools. 

The school house in Bumstead court is still a cause 
of complaint, and justly. Itis to be hoped that the 
City Government will soon provide a better place for 
the children. 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 1, 5, 7, 9 and 10, have 
failed to make written reports. 

The percentage of errors is in spelling 10, in arith- 
metic 8. 


District No. XIV. 8 Schaols, 
Examined by J. T. DINGLry. 


The schools are reported to be in a healthy eondi- 


tion, and to have passed a satisfactory examination, 
with the exceptions that in School 6, the reading was a 
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little too fast, and in School 7 there was a want of ex- 
pression. The scholars are said to have been unusually 
correct in spelling, abbreviations, arithmetic and punc- 
tuation, but no percentage of errors is returned. The 
lower classes were found in an advanced state. 

Some of the rooms in the school house on Church 
street are said to be poorly adapted for the purpose, and 
to need immediate attention. 

Only one teacher, that of School 6, did her duty by 
making written report, as required by the rules. 


District No. XV. 8 Schools. 


Examined by WiLt1am DALL. 


The examination was highly satisfactory, showing 
that the teachers have been faithful to their charge, and 
well sustaining the reputation of the District. No per- 
centage of errors was returned, as the Examiner says, 
that “among the 100 scholars composing the first and 
second classes, the errors in spelling and arithmetic were 
only eight in each study, rendering the percentage al- 
most inappreciable.” Still, as the only way to give the 
schools of this district their true rank in these two 
studies, as compared with the other Districts, is by the 
percentage of errors, it would have been better to have 
given it as required by the rules. ‘The exercises in 
punctuation, numerals, &c., were equally satisfactory. 
The deportment, neatness and cheerful appearance of 
the children was all that could be desired. The health 
of the District has been good. 

The examination of the lower classes seems to have 
been thorough, and they were found to be well ad- 
vanced, attentive, neat, and apparently happy. The 
report is full and minute, and will be valuable to the 
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teachers. The formation of two Intermediate Schools, 
one for girls and one for boys, is found advantageous. 

The teachers mention with gratitude the new blinds 
on the school house in Groton street, which add much 
to the comfort of teachers and pupils. The yard to 
that honse needs the attention of the committee. 

The Committee of School 7, at the commencement of 
the last term, offered prizes to those pupils in each 
elass who should excel in scholarship and deportment. 
The teacher says the effect was most gratifying and fa- 
vorable to the order of the school and the advancement 
of the pupils. | 

The teacher of School 6 failed to make report in 
writing. 

District XVI, 12 Schools. 


Examined by Cuartes MEap. 


The reading of the first and second classes was not 
good on the whole, though there was considerable 
difference in this respect, some schools appearing 
well. Judging by the report of the Examiner, the 
Executive Committee think that reading requires the 
particular and, immediate attention of the teachers and 
committee of this district. 

The report of the visits to the schools is particular 
and valuable. ‘The lower classes were found to be in 
good order and well advanced in the required studies. 
The rooms looked neat, and the teachers appeared 
faithful. The Committee think “the condition of the 
schools is good.” 

In School 5, an Intermediate School, 37 have been 
fitted for the Grammar School the past six months. 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 5, 6 and 11, made re- 
port in writing, the others failed in this duty. 

The percentage of errors is in spelling 19%, in arith- 


metic 13%. 
4 
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District No. XVII. 12 Schools. 


Examined by Z. SouUTHARD. 


The reading was good in about half of the Schools, 
and fair in the others. The general appearance of the 
scholars was very good. ‘There was a good degree of 
interest manifested in the examination by the children. 
The schools on the whole stand about as well as in pre- 
vious years, 

The report is so brief that but little idea of the state 
of this District can be obtained from it. 

The percentage of errors is not returned. 

The teacher of School 4 says— If the committee 
would call more frequently, the scholars would be more 
free from embarrassment at the examination. The 
teachers of Schools No.’s 4, 6, 11 and 12, have made 
written reports ; the others have failed. 


District No. XVITE. 10 Schools. 
Examined by GEORGE F. WILLIAMS. 


The first classes appeared well in reading and arith- 
metic, and fair in spelling. Their deportment was 
good, and they are to be commended for their neat and 
orderly appearance. The second classes, except those 
of Schools 2 and 5, read indifferently; they, as well as 
the first classes, read better in poetry than prose. The 
second classes were more deficient in spelling from the 
spelling books than from the reading book. ‘They were 
very slow in answering the questions in spelling and 
arithmetic. It is reeommended that both classes make 
more use of the spelling book. Their deportment and 
personal appearance was commendable. 

The lower classes were found in a very forward state, 
and with the exception of Schools 4 and 10, the order 
was good, and the pupils were neatly clad. ‘There was a 
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substitute in School 4. The scholars of School 5 are 
remarkable for their neat and graceful reading. ‘The 
fifth and sixth classes of School 9 were very forward, 
using the Second Reading Book. 

The committee commend the teachers for their faith- 
fulness and ability and zeal, and hope they may be 
abundantly rewarded in the future success of their 
scholars, and the prosperity of their schools. 

This District has lost an old and experienced teacher, 
of high reputation, by her removal to the Grammar 
School, attracted by higher pay. It would seem that 
the pay of females in the Primary and Grammar 
Schools should be so far equalized, that neither should 
take the best teachers from the other. 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 4, 7 and 9 made written 
reports, the others failed. 

The percentage of errors was in spelling 7%, in 
arithmetic 3. 


District No. XIX. 9 Schools. 


Examined by Grorecr L. Drsxois. 


The reading was good in all the Schools, except No.’s 
4 and 8. In Schools 1, 3, 5 and 7, it was very good. 

The scholars were neat and orderly in appearance, 
and attentive and prompt in their recitations. The 
lower classes appeared well. The teachers are generally 
faithful and competent, but School 4 fails in discipline 
and energy, and School 8 needs “ the earnest co-opera- 
tion of the committee to raise it to the point it should 
occupy.” School 9 has been established within six 
months, and has done a great work for so short a time. 
The schools, with the exceptions above made, have im- 
proved and are in fine order and well advanced. 

The teachers of Schools No.’s 1, 3, and 6, failed to 
make written reports. 


. 
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The percentage of errors is, in spelling 16, in arith- 
metic 15. 


District No. XX. 10 Schools. 


Examined by Henry A. ScupDER. 


The reading was very good. In distinctness, empha- 
sis and punctuation, the pupils generally excelled. ‘The 
recitations in spelling and arithmetic were prompt and 
accurate. In order, cleanliness and punctuality, the 
scholars gave satisfaction, and “the Examiner feels 
bound to state that with scarcely an exception, the 
examination of each class afforded much pleasure to 
the committee, and reflected credit upon their respective 
teachers.” The schools were found in good order. 
Three of them were under the charge of substitutes, 
the teachers being sick. 

School No. 5, an Intermediate School for girls, has pre- 
pared 25 for the Grammar School the past six months, 
though the changes among the pupils have been great. 
Much credit is due the teacher. In conclusion, the com- 
mittee say— Without referring to any particular school, 
the committee would enforce upon the minds of the 
teachers the importance of requiring punctuality, clean- 
liness and order among their scholars; a close attention 
to, and observance of, the rules of emphasis and punc- 
tuation in reading, with promptness and distinctness of 
enunciation ; that they should be taught to pronounce 
each word and each syllable in spelling; and also that 
the children should be taught the general rules of de- 
corum and politeness among themselves, and towards 
their superiors.” 

‘The teachers of Schools No.’s 5, 6, and 9, have made 
written reports; the others failed in this duty. 

No percentage of errors is given, though the report 
is full and valuable in other respects. 
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Several of the teachers and examiners recommend 
that the summer examination be held in June, before 
the children leave the City. There is no doubt some 
schools do not appear so well as they would if exam- 
ined earlier, but the largest portion of the children in 
the Primary Schools do not leave the City at all during 
the summer, and to these an early examination would 
be no favor. The end of the term seems to be the 
time that will best accommodate the largest number. 

Quite a number of the teachers in their reports suggest 
the propriety of changing the age of admission from 4 to 
5 years. ‘They say the largest proportion of the absences 
and tardiness comes from children between 4 and 5 years 
of age, and that thus their schools are much disturbed by 
them. As the statutes of the State require that provis- 
ion should be made for educating all children between 
4 and 16 years of age, and the school money is divided 
according to the number between those ages, it would 
seem that the matter is one over which the Board have 
no control, and which they cannot alter if desirable. 

Truancy has diminished very much. ‘The officers 
appointed by the City appear to have been faithful. 
The teachers at the north part of the City speak with 
grateful feeling of the great advantage they and their 
schools have derived from the kind and judicious efforts 
and sympathy of Mr. Seaver, the officer for that section. 

Only 110 of the teachers have made written reports, 
as the rules require. The Executive Committee derive 
much aid and receive many valuable suggestions from 
the reports of those who are faithful in this respect, 
which are by them spread. before all the teachers. ‘They 
hope all will send the results of their experience at the 
next examination. 

Some teachers of Intermediate Schools ask for the 
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introduction of writing and higher studies into their 
schools. The Executive Committee think that these 
teachers mistake the object of such schools, which is to 
fit large and backward children as quickly as possible 
for the Grammar Schools. ‘Those teachers who, like 
several mentioned in this report, fit from 30 to 40 for 
the Grammar School every six months, find little time 
more than a judicious use of the slate and blackboard 
will permit, to teach writing or the higher studies. 
To introduce writing would require new seats, at a large 
expense, and would have a tendency to interfere with 
what properly belongs to the Grammar Schools. ‘To 
teach the children to read and spell well, is the great 
object of the Primary Schools, and the teacher who 
does this thoroughly has laid a good foundation for the 
solid education others have the privilege of rearing 
thereon. ‘The Executive Committee would urge upon 
all the teachers the great importance of making their 
children good readers and spellers. Let no desire to 
make a brilliant examination, and present pupils who 
have gone beyond what is required, withdraw their at- 
tention from those fundamental studies. There is some 
danger in this direction. 

By the laws of this Commonwealth, it is made the 
duty of every teacher to instruct her pupils in the great 
principles of piety, justice and good morals, so that 
they may know the right from the wrong, love the one 
and abhor the other. ‘The teacher who merely trains 
the intellect and neglects the heart, does not do her 
duty, and is not entitled to her wages under the law. 
The child is educated that it may act understandingly 
and right, and how can it perform its duties to God 
and its fellows unless the great law of love has been 
incorporated into the very texture of its soul? The 
Executive Committee fear that moral instruction does 
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not receive that full attention that, not only its import- 
ance, but the law of the land demands. ‘The time em- 
ployed in this way is not lost. The moral and the 
mental powers were made to expand in beautiful har- 
mony and unison. ‘he child whose heart is cultivated, 
will, other things being equal, be the best scholar in 
his studies, as well as the best in behavior. ‘The con- 
science of the child is quick to receive moral truth, and 
the varied life of the school affords abundant opportu- 
nity for its practical inculcation. She who is careful to 
notice and wise to improve these occasions, will secure 
her own success as a teacher, while she lays the foun- 
dation for a pure, lovely and virtuous character. 

In conclusion, the Executive Committee are happy to 
be able to say that the Primary Schools are in excel- 
lent condition, the teachers are faithful and competent, 
and the committee generally are constant in labor and 
true to their duties. 

Respectfully submitted in behalf of the Executive 
Committee. 

CHARLES DEMOND. 


In Executive Committee, 
Boston, September 13, 1853. 


Read, accepted and ordered that it be presented to 
the full Board this evening. 


Attest : 
CHARLES DEMOND, Secretary, 
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CONCERNING THE 


PACK BAY LANDS: 


Reems cp terse neon 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
October 10, 1858. 
Ordered, That the Committee to whom was referred 


the communication of the Mayor, respecting the Back 
Bay Lands, be authorized to report in print. 


Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, October 13, 1853. 


Concurred. 
HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 
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To the Board of Mayor and Aldermen of the Ni of 
Boston. | 


I consider it to be my duty to recommend to the 
City Council that a Joint Special Committee be appoint- 
ed, with instructions to consider what measures, if any, 
it may be necessary hereafter to adopt, upon the decis- 
ion of the Board of Commissioners who have been in- 
vested by the Legislature with full power to adjust and 
settle all controversies between the various claimants 
and proprietors of the Back Bay Lands. 

It is supposed that our City has a valuable interest in 
this territory, and it seems to me necessary and proper, 
that some Committee should be specially charged with 
the duty of attending to the subject. 

It is understood that the final action of the Commis- 
sioners will soon be made known. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
City Hall, June 27, 1853. 
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CITY*COF BOSTON, 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
June 27, 1853. 


Read and referred to the Mayor, Aldermen Reed and 
Sleeper, with such as the Common Council may join, 
with full power to take such action in the premises as 
they may deem expedient and necessary. 


Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJ. SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, June 30, 1858. 


Concurred: and Messrs. Burrage, Durant, Wash- 
burn, Beal and Thacher were joined in concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 
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CHr yO’ B'O'Ss TON" 
In Common Council, October 18, 1853. 


The Committee to whom was referred the communi- 
cation of the Mayor of the 27th of June, concerning the 
Back Bay Lands, beg leave to report, that they have 
given this subject their very serious consideration, and 
have examined the question with the care and attention 
to the interests of the City which its importance has 
seemed to call for, and although there is an entire una- 
nimity of opinion in the Committee as to the course 
which should be taken, still your Committee have 
thought it best to lay the whole subject before the City 
Council, rather than exercise the discretionary powers 
which were given them of taking such action as they 
might deem expedient and necessary. 

The question of the future occupation of that part of 
the Back Bay, known as the “ Empty Basin,” has been 
a subject of consideration by the City Government in 
former years. <A very large territory adjoining some of 
the most valuable land in our whole City, has been, for 
a long period, not only without any value to the City, 
but has been the source of a great and dangerous nui- 
sance to the health of the community. Many circum- 
stances have put it out of the power of the City to take 
any efficient steps to prevent this. ‘The unsettled and 
disputed titles to the territory, the apparent necessity of 
draining some portions of the City into this spot, a 
necessity which has only within a very short time been 
removed by that very valuable common sewer, which now 
passes through the Public Garden, and empties into the 
main waters of the Back Bay, on the northerly side of 
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Beacon Street. The want of power to compel the 
owners of the territory to fill it up and improve it. All 
have made it impossible to take any other course than 
to submit to circumstances. 

These difficulties are all now removed. A resolve 
was passed by the Legislature in 1852, in which power 
was given to three Commissioners, to be appointed by 
the Executive of the Commonwealth, to hear all parties 
who claimed any interest in the territory, and settle 
their respective rights, and to devise and adopt a plan 
for the improvement of the flats in Back Bay, and for 
filling them up with clean gravel, for building purposes, 
and “for securing such spacious streets, squares and 
ponds, as might be desirable for public use and orna- 
ment.” 

It is understood that the Commissioners have fulfilled 
their duties, that the questions of title have been set- 
tled, and that the great public improvement, so import- 
ant for the interests of the community, will now go on. 
A large portion of this territory is claimed by the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, including a tract contain- 
ing five hundred and seventy thousand, eight hundred 
and seventy square feet, as per the survey of the City 
Engineer, which the commissioners appointed by the 
Commonwealth, propose to surrender to the City, to be 
laid out as a public square, agreeably to their proposi- 
tion, a copy of which is hereto annexed. 

It will be seen that one and an important condition, 
upon which this surrender is proposed, is, that the City 
should build a street along the westerly line of the 
tract to be surrendered, and one half of the street in 
the southerly side of the same. The cost of making 
and fully completing these streets will amount to a 
very considerable sum. This expense, notwithstanding 
the great public advantages which would flow from it, 
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was the only reason which prevented your Committee 
from promptly recommending the acceptance of the 
offer made by the commissioners. 

The plan now suggested by the Committee, and 
which it is hoped will be acceded to, is, that the City 
should offer to build the streets referred to, on condi- 
tion that the City be reimbursed for the cost of the 
same, by lands upon the proposed streets, at fair and 
reasonable prices. 

It is a subject of congratulation that the prospect of 
future public good in the great public improvement of 
which the proposed square is to form a part, may so 
soon be realized, and there seems to be no necessity for 
giving any reasons in favor of a proposition so mani- 
festly for the advantage of the City. 

If the improvements are consummated, a putrid and 
worthless marsh will be changed to solid and whole- 
some dry land, not by filling it, as too often has been 
done in former instances by mud from the neighboring 
flats, but by clean gravel, and a wide extent of territory 
which has lain idle and worthless, will be converted 
into valuable property. 

‘ Your Committee trust that their endeavors to pro- 
mote the public interests in this matter, will meet with 
the approbation of the City Council, and they therefore 
submit the following order for their consideration, and 
recommend its adoption. 

BENJAMIN SEAVER, | 
For the Committee. 
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Ordered, 'That the Mayor be authorized, under the 
direction of the Committee of the City Council upon 
the lands in the’ Back Bay, to receive such deeds of 
land from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, or from 
the commissioners who were appointed under a resolve 
of the Legislature passed May 20, 1852, concerning 
Boston Harbor, and the Back Bay; and to make such 
agreements with said commissioners, or with the Com- 
monwealth, concerning the building of streets in the 
“Empty Basin,” and the future use and occupation of 
the City Lands west of Charles Street, and concerning 
the compensation to the City for the expense of build- 
ing said streets, as may in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee be for the interest of the City. 


a 
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Proposals to the City of Boston, from the Commissioners 
on Boston Harbor and the Back Bay, under the Re- 
solves of 1852, c. 79. 


The Commissioners above named have the pleasure to 
inform the City Council that it is now in their power, 
on favorable terms, to offer to the City of Boston, a 
large extent of territory to be added to the Public 
Garden. | 

We propose to continue Boylston Street westward 
parallel with the Mill Dam, and of the width of 80 feet 
or more, to the cross dam. We also propose to lay out 
a street, of like width, at right angles with the Mill 
Dam, and running from the Mill Dam to Tremont 
Road, just far enough west of the Public Garden to 
pass outside of the westernmost line of the lot occupied 
by the buildings of the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road depot. | 

The area enclosed between these two proposed ave- 
nues, the dam and the Public Garden, will measure 
about 360 feet, on Boylston Street (continued); about 
500 feet on the Mill Dam, and upwards of 1300 feet in 
length, and will contain more than half a million of 
square feet. 

This area we propose to convey to the City of Bos- 
ton, on condition that said City shall add it to the Pub- 
lic Garden, as part thereof, and keep said Garden, thus 
enlarged, forever open for the common use, benefit and 
enjoyment of the inhabitants of Boston, and free from ® 
all buildings except green houses and similar garden 
structures, and shall also, within such time as the said 
commissioners shall deem reasonable, construct that 
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portion of the avenue or street above named, which 
extends from the Mill Dam to the continuation of Boyls- 
ton Street, and on half of Boylston Street continued to 
its intersection with said avenue. 

Hoping that this offer may meet with the acceptance 
of the City, I have the honor to be, in behalf of said 
Board of Commissioners, very respectfully, &c. 


JOHN A. BOLLES, 
Chairman of the Board. 


To the Hon. Crry Councit of Boston. 


Boston, June 30, 1858. 
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City OF BOSTON: 


eres eens 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
October 24, 18538. 


The Committee of the whole Board of Mayor and Alder- 
men who have had under consideration the subject of 
the location of the Metropolitan Railroad, 


REPORT: 


That the Committee have heard the petitioners and the 
remonstrants by the most able counsel, and have given 
the subject a careful consideration. In order to obtain 
all the information in their power, they visited the City 
of New York, in company with the City Engineer and 
the Superintendent of Sewers, made personal examina- 
tion of the roads which are there in operation, and 
conferred with the Mayor of that city and with others 
in regard to them; and they have examined the reports of 
the City Government on the subject, and the printed 
documents which contain the action of the city in relation 
to those roads which are there located. 

The Committee find that the state of things in New 
York differs essentially in some important particulars 
from that which exists in Boston. The railroads there 
are chartered by the City under a general railroad act, 
and seem to be completely under the control of the City 
Government. Their location may be changed, or the track 
in any street discontinued altogether, whenever the proper 
authorities so decide. It is to be presumed, of course, 
that such decision will not be made hastily or without a 
good cause, but the power over the streets seems to be 
completely in the hands of the Government of the City. 
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In Boston, on the other hand, under the charter which 
has been granted by the Legislature and accepted by the 
City Council, after the location of the road has been de- 
cided upon, the Mayor and Aldermen have no power to 
change the location or to remove the road during the 
term of fifty years, the period for which the charter is 
granted, without the assent of the Corporation. 

This fact of itself is sufficient to make it imperative on 
the Board not to locate the road in any street where 
they do not feel an assurance, approaching absolute cer- 
tainty, that it will promote the convenience and interests 
of the citizens, or at least will not prove positively in- 
jurious to them. ‘This difficulty might perhaps be par- 
tially obviated in a legal way, by some action on the 
part of the Corporation; but the Committee are not satis- 
fied that it can be met fully under the existing charter. 

In the City of New York, although the proprietors of 
the roads pay nothing for the privilege of locating them, 
they engage to keep the streets in repair between the 
tracks and for a given space upon the outside of them, 
and to pay into the Treasury annually a stipulated sum 
for each car that passes over them. The Committee were 
informed that a company desiring to locate a road in 
Greenwich street offered to keep the whole street in re- 
pair, and to pay annually to the city, one hundred dollars 
for each car that was used on the road. 

The City of Boston is not now authorized by law to 
make the cars which may pass through its streets a source 
of income, and this would seem to render it more proper 
that they should be completely under its control, and 
that it should. retain its power over the streets unim- 
paired. 

It may be said that, according to the laws of the State, 
no City or Town in which a railroad is located has any 
legal power to discontinue that road or to change its lo- 
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cation. But all other corporations are obliged to pay the 
full value of the land on which their roads are laid. The 
case is widely different where a corporation is permitted, 
without making any compensation whatever, to use the 
streets of a city, which are of immense cost and value, 
and which could not be widened without a vast expense. 

In New York the rates of fare are fixed or limited by 
the City Government; whereas in Boston they are left 
entirely to the discretion of the corporation itself. 

The streets in New York through which the railroads 
pass, with some unimportant exceptions, are wide lateral 
avenues. The location of a railroad in Broadway, to 
which our Washington street corresponds more nearly 
than any other, except that the former is for the most part 
much the wider, is yet an open question, on the expedi- 
ency of which public opinion in that city seems to be much 
divided. Indeed, the whole subject was regarded by gen- 
tlemen, whose opinion is entitled to great weight, in the 
light of an experiment not yet fully tested. It was es- 
pecially so regarded so far as relates to the difficulties 
resulting from snow and ice in the winter season. These 
difficulties may, for obvious reasons, be expected to be 
greater in the streets of Boston than in those of New 
York. 

The rail roads in New York, commencing in some cen- 
tral place, extend several miles to the extreme settled 
portions of the city, but not beyond its limits. The city thus 
derives the whole advantage which results from any in- 
creased facilities for travelling, by way of inducing people 
to build on the line of the road, and thus increase the 
amount of taxable property; and the beneficial effects of 
the roads in this respect, were there regarded as the 
greatest at or near their termination. With us it is pro- 
posed that the road should commence in Roxbury, and 
extend through Washington street into the heart of the 
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city. So far as Roxbury is concerned, there appears to 
be every reason to suppose that the road would be at- 
tended with favorable results, with little or no grounds 
for the apprehension of any injury. Whether the inter- 
ests of the two cities, in regard to the road, would har- 
monise or conflict with each other, at any given time here- 
after, it is impossible at present to foresee. 

If the road were located altogether within the city of 
Boston, and the charter provided that after the expiration 
of ten years this city alone should have the privilege of 
purchasing the road, by paying the cost with the addition 
of ten per cent. per annum to the stockholders, this pro- 
vision might be regarded as a very considerable security. 

But the present charter authorises the Cities of Boston 
and Roxbury to make the purchase; and in view of the 
fact that their interests may conflict with each other, and 
of the difficulty under any circumstances of the two 
cities agreeing upon the purchase, and upon the propor- 
tion to which each city should be entitled, the security 
which might otherwise result from this provision to the 
City of Boston, seems to be greatly impaired. 

The Committee have taken some pains to learn the 
state of public opinion in regard to the location of the 
roads, especially of those who live on the lines of the 
streets, where it is proposed to locate; and they have 
reason to think that much apprehension is felt by many 
of our most intelligent citizens, particularly in conse- , 
quence of the narrowness of the streets. 

The system of drainage in Boston is much more per- 
fect than in New York. All the streets through which it 
is proposed to locate the road have their sewers and 
drains, as well as their water and gas pipes; and it is 
impossible, with our limited experience on the subject, 
to foresee what amount of inconvenience or expense the 
city would suffer from the road when it would be necessary 
to dig up the narrow streets for repairs on this account. 
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The Committee have no hesitation in saying, that they 
were impressed with the belief, that the railroads as oper- 
ated in the wide streets of New York are a great public 
convenience. The car appears to possess decided advan- 
tages over the omnibus in point of the comfort and con- 
venience of the passengers, the number which may be 
carried at a time, and the expedition with which they are 
conveyed from one part of the city to another; and the 
Committee are by no means certain that further experi- 
ence may not prove, that all obstacles may be surmount- 
ed, and that it is expedient to locate the tracks in the 
streets proposed by the Corporation. 

The route contemplated when the charter was obtain- 
ed did not embrace the streets which are now under con- 
sideration ; and the Committee “are not now called upon 
to decide, whether, in some of the wider streets of the city, 
and on a plan more in accordance with the original plan 
proposed by the petitioners for the charter, the road might 
not be located with safety to the interests of the public 
and of the city. 

But at the present time, and under the existing charter, 
which renders extreme caution absolutely necessary, they 
cannot regard it as safe and prudent to try the experi- 
ment in the streets named by the corporation, and to lo- 
cate the road in the manner proposed. 

They therefore recommend that the petitioners have 
leave to withdraw. 

BENJAMIN SEAVER, 
SAMPSON REED, 
JACOB SLEEPER, 
THOMAS P. RICH, 
BENJAMIN F. WHITE, 
ISAAC CARY, 
BENJAMIN JAMES. 
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OL yo0O 28 SRO 8 TON: 
In School Committee, February 1st, 1853. 


Messrs. Bates, Russell, King, Skinner, Kent, Nor- 
cross, Dexter, Cooke and Porter, were appointed a 
Committee to make the Annual Examinations of all 
the Grammar and Writing Schools, under the charge of 
the Board, for the present year. 

Attest: 
BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


In School Committee, Sept. 13th, 1853. 


Voted—-That the Committee to make the Annual 
Examinations, be authorized to report in print. 


Attest: 
| BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


In School Committee, November 1st, 1853. 


Mr. Bates, Chairman of the Committee to make the 
Annual Examinations, presented the Report of said 
Committee, which was accepted; and, thereupon, it 
was 

Ordered, That the usual number—twelve thousand 
copies-be printed for distribution. 

Attest: 
BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


REPORT. 


The City of Boston appropriates yearly, about $330,- 
000 for the support of Public Schools, It has invested 
in school houses, about $1,500,000. The whole amount 
of money raised yearly, by taxation, for all its expenses, 
is about $1,200,000. Subtracting from this amount the 
$330,000 appropriated to educational purposes, it leaves 
about $870,000 to meet all the other expenses of the 
City, comprehending the salaries of all the City officers, 
the cost of paving and laying out of streets, the expen- 
ditures for police regulations, the expenses of main- 
taining all the public buildings, criminal and charita- 
ble, the jail, the institutions at South Boston and in 
the Harbor, all the current expenses attending the 
distribution of water in the City, the lighting of the 
streets, the care of the Common, the Public Garden, 

the unproductive land owned by the City, the City 
property generally, and everything that must neces- 
sarily be expended in providing for the health, com- 
fort and security of its citizens, and the reputation and 
honor of its own name among the cities of our land. 

Our school houses are built at great expense. Those 
who have had the charge of their erection, have 
thought only, how could they best combine convenience, 
comfort, healthfulness and attractiveness. The furni- 
ture, the philosophical apparatus, the globes and maps 
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are all of the most approved kind, and nothing is asked 
of the City Government, which is really conducive to the 
welfare of our Schools, that is not readily granted. 

More than one quarter of the whole tax of the City 
is appropriated to Schools. ‘The valuation of the City 
for the year 1852-3, was some §188,000.000. The 
amount taxed upon every dollar of property for educa- 
tion, was therefore some two mills. The population of 
Boston in the year 1852-3, was nearly 150,000, and 
if the amount appropriated to Schools was raised per 
capita, the portion of every man, woman and child, 
would be about two dollars. The number of voters in 
Boston is about 22,500. If this amount was divid- 
ed among them, each poll would pay about fourteen 
dollars. ‘The average number of pupils in our Schools 
is not far from 23,000. The yearly cost of educating 
each child is therefore about fifteen dollars. 

And though in this City, as elsewhere, we fre- 
quently hear complaints of excessive taxation, it is 
rare indeed to hear any wish expressed, that a less 
amount should be raised for educational purposes, 
than is necessary to carry out fully, all judicious plans 
for the welfare and improvement of our Common 
Schools. To be sure there may be found among us, 
as almost everywhere, some men of contracted minds, 
who are willing to enjoy all the blessings and comforts, 
which are afforded to our citizens, by the judicious 
appropriations of the amount raised by taxation, and 
yet unwilling to share, out of their abundance, the 
equal, legitimate quota of tax due from them, as repre- 
sentatives of the property in their possession; and who, 
at the annual approach of our assessors, steal away like 
thieves in the night, to some region, where, by special 
contract, they may buy for themselves, such a residence 
as will satisfy the technicalities of the law, and return 
only in the sunshine of our prosperity, when their fear 
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is over, to enjoy advantages which they haye con- 
tributed nothing to produce, and to participate in the 
privileges which obtain from the united sacrifice of the 
poor, the men of moderate means, and the liberal, 
whole-souled rich of our City. 

As so large a portion of the money raised by taxa- 
tion in our City, is appropriated to School purposes, and 
as complaint is sometimes made of the expensiveness of 
our School system, and also the right to make certain 
appropriations questioned, we have deemed it not out 
of place to consider, briefly, the relation which Govern- 
ment and individuals respectively sustain towards prop- 
erty, and consequently, their respective rights and du- 
ties in relation to taxation. 


TAXATION. 


The excuses made by many of those, who contrive to 
avoid their legitimate taxes, that under any circum- 
stances they pay a larger tax than many of their fellow 
citizens, or, that they are not in favor of certain expen- 
ditures for which taxes are laid, and consequently are 
not acting immorally in avoiding the payment of their 
tax, are fallacious and founded on a wrong theory of 
the relation, which they and their property sustain to- 
wards government. 

Taxes are based upon property, not upon persons. 
The earth, its products and everything valuable upon 
it, belong, in a certain sense, to all mankind, and every 
one is entitled to their benefits. We brought nothing 
into the world, and we can carry nothing out of 
it; and it is not in accordance with any absolute or 
natural right, but only in compliance with the arbi- 
trary rules of society, that the will of the dead man 
should be regarded, respecting the distribution of 
property, his in life, but after his death, belonging to 
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those, who then inhabit the earth. In a certain sense, 
the old Feudal doctrine is correct, that Government,— 
that is, the representative of mankind as a body,— 
holds the fee of all property. It is to avoid the dissen- 
sions incident to the transmission of property without 
fixed rules, that the general assent of society is given to 
the arbitrary laws, which. obtain in regard to the un- 
equal division of property among men, its distribution 
at the death of its holder, and, under certain conditions, 
its escheat to the government. Government is estab- 
lished, among other things, for the protection of prop- 
erty, and the security of those who hold it, in accord- 
ance with established law; and it is this property, 
wherever and however held, that must pay the expenses 
of its own protection. 

Thus far Government has a lien upon all property 
within its jurisdiction. Whether held by feudal tenure 
and distributed by Government, among the people, by 
feudal laws,—whether held entirely in the hand of 
one man,—whether distributed equally and yearly 
among all mankind by agrarian law, or held, as 
among us, in unequal amounts, by arbitrary law, it 
is still held subject to this hen. It is not the man 
that is taxed, but the property; and the holder pays the 
tax, by the same general Jaw that enables him to be the 
holder of the property thus taxed, and which secures to 
him its peaceful possession and uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment. ‘The property is only his, minus its legitimate 
tax; and he who defrauds Government of its tax, re- 
tains that, which is not his own, and appropriates to 
his own use that, which legally and justly belongs to 
the public. Government must be the judge of its 
own necessities. And where, as with us, Government 
is the expression of the public will, the holder of one 
dollar of property, has as much right to say, what are the 
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necessities of Government, and consequently what shall 
be the public tax, as he, who has millions at his control. 
And no one, whatever may be his private opinion of 
the expediency of a special tax, has any right to with- 
draw the property in his possession from taxation, 
which has been appointed by the will of the people; 
for to this extent that property belongs to government. 

To those few, therefore, who, for whatever reasons 
may influence them, prefer for their children private 
to public instruction, and who murmur at the amounts 
appropriated for Common Schools, it is the right of 
our community to say, we are to judge of the public 
necessity, and for this purpose and to this extent, 
your property is our property. 

The number, however, who find fault with our school 
appropriations is comparatively small, and their griev- 
ance would often, in their own estimation, be as great 
and their complaints as loud, at any appropriation 
whatever. They are the exceptions. As a general rule 
all our citizens respond cheerfully to all, that is deemed 
needful in the furtherance of the prosperity of our 
Common School Institutions. 

We have, in our community, many noble-minded 
men, who feel that their wealth is given to them as a 
trust for their fellow citizens, to be appropriated, not 
in pandering to their own ambition, sensuous appe- 
tites and grovelling desires, but in ameliorating the 
condition, providing for the wants, and securing the 
prosperity and happiness of those around them, less 
- favored than themselves, in the good things of earth; 
and who, besides cheerfully using their influence in the 
administration of the government to secure proper 
appropriations for our Schools, are privately and unos- 
tentatiously conferring lasting benefits upon succes- 
sive generations, by their generous gifts of valuable 
libraries to our Schools. | 


ScHooL SYSTEM. 


But what is this School System that thus drains our 
City Treasury of more than one quarter of its yearly 
income, that demands so large tax upon every voter 
within our limit, and yet that receives the support of 
the wisest, shrewdest, and most philanthropic men of 
our city? In many cases, those, who have the most 
important voice in determining the amount of the ap- 
propriations for its support, appear to have little or 
no direct interest in its establishment or continuance. 
Is it not an anomaly to see such men striving for such 
a purpose, when it is from the property held by them, 
that so large a portion of the appropriation is to be 
drawn? Whatever may be the nature of men in other 
respects, it is undeniably true, that as to all that affects 
their pockets, they expect a quid pro quo. It is impor- 
tant, therefore, for every voter to make certain inquiries. 
Are our School Appropriations judicious. Are the 
advantages obtained, equal to the outlay required? 
What does our School System accomplish? What are 
the benefits received? What are the evils forestalled 2 
Can these large appropriations be dispensed with, in 
safety to our own best interests? What is the relation 
that these Schools bear to the Government? And in 
reference to this relation, what should be their aim, con- 
duct and destiny ? 

Our Schools are of different grades. The Latin 
School for boys, averaging about two hundred pupils, 
is designed to give to all who attend it, such an educa- ° 
tion as will fit them to enter any College in our land. 

The English High School, averaging about two 
hundred pupils, is designed to give to those who 
have perfected themselves in our Grammar School 
studies, such an education in Moral and Intellectual 
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Philosophy, Logic, Chemistry, the higher branches of 
Mathematics, and the French and Spanish languages, 
_as will enable them to take a commanding position in 
the commercial and mercantile world, or to act as mas- 
ter mechanics, or as civil engineers. 

The Normal School, averaging about one hundred 
and seventy-five pupils, is designed to give to the girls, 
who have been graduated at the Grammar Schools, such 
an education as will enable them to act efficiently, as 
assistant teachers in our Grammar and Primary Schools. 

Our Grammar Schools, twenty in number, and aver- 
aging over five hundred pupils, between the ages of 
eight and fifteen, are designed to give to all the chil- 
dren in our city such an education in all the necessary 
branches of study, as will enable them intelligently to 
act their part in life, as common-sense, well informed 
and patriotic citizens. 

Our Primary Schools, one hundred and ninety-five in 
number, and averaging each about fifty pupils, between 
the ages of four and eight, while they are attended by 
the children of our most respectable citizens, are also 
designed to provide a place for those thousands of chil- 
dren in this city, whose parents, engaged in manual 
labor, would often otherwise be obliged to leave them 
to wander in the streets, acquiring habits of vagrancy, 
idleness and vice, which would probably continue to 
affect them through life; and to give to them such 
an education, moral and intellectual, as will fit them 
to enter*the Grammar Schools, when they shall have 
reached the proper age. ‘These Schools are free to all, 
and are about equally attended by the children of the 
poorest of our foreign population, and those of our 
richest citizens and most honored statesmen. 

Side by side, engaged in a common cause, equally in- 
terested in the same studies listening to the same moral ° 
: Q 
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instructions from those, whom they love and respect, 

treated as equals, promoted or degraded only according 

to their diligence or negligence, forming friendships, and 

insensibly studying human nature in all its phases, sit. 
children representing the extremes of society, those 

who, in a few years, are to take our places in the world, 

some with wealth and position given to them, others 

poor and unknown, with nothing but the instruction, 

discipline and experience, which the school affords. 

It is often said, ‘that one-half the world know 
not how the other half live.” Did they know, charity 
would not be the rare virtue she is. What is more 
advisable in a land like ours, where worth, not. birth, 
makes nobility, and where the changes are so sud- 
den that the son of a common laborer may attain to 
the highest offices in the gift of the people, and yet 
his descendants become the inmates of an almshouse, 
than that all the members of our community should 
become more or less acquainted with the. manner of 
life, the modes of thought, and the peculiar character- 
istics of those who compose the various grades of our 
society? And what less objectionable method is there 
of acquiring this information, than by the intercourse, 
which obtains in our schools, guarded as it is by 
the watchfulness of committees, teachers and. parents. 
May we not attribute, in a great degree, the general 
good feeling and absence of envy, which obtains among 
the different grades of society in our city, to the early 
impressions received at school; and is not the interest 
which is entertained for their prosperity, alike by the 
rich and the poor, an evidence of the universality of 
these impressions ? 

What is it that has given our land its pre-eminence 
among the nations of the earth? It does not result wholly 
from at free form of government, the great fertility 
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of its soil, and its abundant resources. These, indeed, 
are all motive forces, but the great leading power 
is the universality of education among us, and the 
proportion of intelligent, thinking, working minds. 
There are constantly presented to the public, practical 
illustrations of the advantages which educated labor 
possesses over those mechanical processes, through 
which ignorance works, in the beaten track which 
antiquity laid; and of the widely different result of the 
work of a thinking, practical man, and of one “ who 
whistles as he works for want of thought.” How fre- 
quently have our common workmen devised simple 
methods of reducing to useful practice what scientific 
men have demonstrated, with mathematical accuracy, 
to be practically impossible. Our Patent Office abounds 
in useful inventions, and by far the greater part of 
them are the workmanship of those whose education, 
save as pursued by themselves, was received at the 
Common Schools, 

What is it that causes the proportion of crime com- 
mitted by our native citizens, in comparison with that 
committed by our foreign population, and of our whole 
people in comparison with other nations, to be so 
small. Why is it, that,in comparison with the nations 
of Europe, so small a proportion of our population are 
paupers, if it is not attributable to our Schools? What 
is it, that when political parties have raged in their 
bitterness, when theoretical disorganizers have inflamed 
the public mind, when dissension, radicalism, fourier- 
ism, agrarianism, and a thousand impracticable theo- 
ries for the amelioration of mankind, and the reorgani- 
zation of society upon a new basis, all promising to 
make earth heaven, favored often by men of talent, 
and preached with all the earnestness and enthusiasm 
of the conscientious but misdirected reformer— what is 
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it, that disappoints the fears of our good timid con- 
servatives, who, thinking only of ancient republics and 
the character of their population, prophecy at every 
new public excitement, our speedy overthrow, but the 
practical, educated, common-sense of the great mass 
of the untalking people, who, at the proper time, re- 
ceive the good which these excitements create, quietly 
reject the attendant folly and wickedness, and leave 
the effervesence to work itself off again, in some new 
theory, or in the revival of some long exploded notion. 
The very commonness of our schools prevents our re- 
alizing, to the full extent, the blessings they afford us, 
the grandeur of the thought that originated them, and 
the wisdom of their perpetuation. We may gaze upon 
the rose bud when the heating sun pours its rays upon it, 
and the dews and gentle rains water it, but the closest 
‘watching eye cannot detect its imperceptible expan- 
sions; and yet, under these influences, it soon blossoms 
into the full blown rose. Thus of our schools, by 
their fruits must we know them. Out of our own 
land, nothing is found to compare with them. Ancient 
history is as silent as modern respecting them. With 
what enthusiasm would Socrates and Cicero have view- 
ed them; a new leaf would have been added to the 
Memorabilia, and a new chapter to the De Officiis. 


Tue RELATION OF OUR SCHOOLS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


We do not at all fully realize the peculiar and inti- 
mate relation which our Public Schools sustain to the 
Government. Private Schools and incorporated Acade- 
mies have a special office to perform. They are dis- 
senters from the regular system. ‘Their administration 
and Government is subject to the private will of indi- 
viduals. The Government has nothing to do with 
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them, except in their toleration. The relation of their 
teachers to their pupils and their parents is different 
from that in the Public Schools, and,is to be settled by 
common law, applicable to other nations as well as our 
own. But our Public School System is a branch of the 
Government itself; as much so as are our courts, our 
police, criminal, and charitable regulations for the 
poor. Itis School and State; so it has been since its 
establishment, and so it must be while it exists. The 
distinction between private and public schools is con- 
stantly growing greater and greater, and the Govern- 
ment, by its general and special laws, is assuming yearly 
more and more power in its administration over the lat- 
ter. Before, however, our Schools accomplish all they 
are designed, and we believe destined to accomplish, 
this relation must be more definitely recognized by 
legal decisions, and more universally understood by our 
citizens. 

Those stern and determined men, who, in the dark 
cabin of the Mayflower, thought out, in their strong 
minds, and laid down, with an inflexible will, the 
plan of action which was to be their guide, in carrying 
into successful operation the principles, which they had 
left their own land to maintain, knew full well that 
liberty could not exist without intelligence; that it was 
not safe to trust education to individual effort; but that 
the Government, if it would sustain itself, must see to 
it, even by compulsory measures, that the means of 
education were provided for the whole people. They, 
therefore, inwove into the texture of our Constitution, 
School and State, providing that all property should be 
taxed for general education, as well as for sustaining the 
other necessary branches of the Government; and though 
their descendants have separated Church and State, and 
have rescinded the laws requiring all property to be 
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taxed for the support of Religion, they have ‘sustained 
fully the compulsory laws for Schools, making them 
more definite, as the exigencies of the times required, 
by specific statutes, by affixing penalties, by giving the 
power to take private property for school purposes, and 
more recently, by asserting the power of Government 
over individuals, in the passage of its truant laws. 

This connection between Government and our School 
System must have an important weight in settling 
many of the mooted points respecting the general ad- 
ministration of our system. Governments to be effective 
must be stable. Their first aim must be to preserve 
their own existence. Of necessity, every thing else 
must be secondary to this. Their whole administration 
must tend directly to their own perpetuation, and all 
their plans of operation, in every branch, must be di- 
rected accordingly. 

The first object and aim of our Government, there- ~ 
fore, in establishing and maintaining its School Sys- 
tem, is its own preservation. If this system is not 
necessary to preserve our form of Government in its 
purity, then it may be dispensed with; if it is neces- 
sary, then has Government the right, so long as it ex- 
ists by the will of the governed, to sustain the system, 
and to devise and to carry into operation all such meas- 
ures as will give it efficiency and completeness. Govy- 
ernments, whether good or bad, while they exist as 
Governments, can acknowledge nothing superior to 
themselves, and, until they are changed by a peaceful 
or a violent revolution, all their administration must be 
in sympathy with their general aim. So far as Educa- 
tion has ever been under the direction of the State, we 
find that it has been conducted in strict subservience to 
the purposes of Government. For example, the educa- 
tion of the Spartans, in the time of Lycurgus, was a 
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State education; all the children in the State were 
taken away from their parents at an early age; those who 
were physically weak were destroyed, and the remainder 
were sent to the public institutions, to be trained en- 
tirely by the appointed teachers. Patriotism was the 
god of Sparta. Its sole aim was, to preserve its inde- 
pendence by valor in arms. ‘The individual was merged 
in the community, hardly seeming to have a separate 
existence. The Government accomplished its purpose ; 
and it was only by means of the discipline received 
from the schools, that the small State of Sparta was 
enabled so long to stand, defying the more powerful 
nations around. No better instance could be imagined 
of the efficiency of State Education to produce a par- 
ticular given result, than this. ‘The error was, that the 
end of the Government itself was not right. 

The education of the people of Prussia and of Holland 
fails of producing what we should call satisfactory re- 
sults, because the very object itself of the education, is 
merely to train up obedient subjects to monarchs; and 
while, therefore, varied valuable instruction upon certain 
sciences is given, that discipline of mind and that freedom 
of thought, which is necessary to produce the highest 
style of man, is almost wholly neglected. Indeed, it 
follows, as a natural consequence, that no nation hay- 
ing a form of Government different from ours can have 
the same State system of education; and in our own 
country, Government and Education must ever be, in 
turn, both the cause and the consequent of the con- 
dition and progress, each of the other. 

The object and aim of our Government in the admin- 
istration of its School System is simply this, — to train 
up all the children, within its jurisdiction, to be intelli- 
gent, virtuous, patriotic, American citizens. We say 
citizens ; for it is only with man’s relation to the State, 
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that the Government has anything to do. With his 
relation to God, with the duty which he may owe to 
himself, to cultivate in a specific manner special talents, 
which he may possess, Government has no right, and 
does not intend, to interfere. It taxes the property of 
all, for the benefit of all. It is not man, the individual, 
but man, in his relation to his fellow-men, that it edu- 
cates. To be sure our form of Government is such, 
that the surest way to make a free citizen, is to provide 
such an education as will make men, in the strongest 
sense of the term — men, pure in heart, strong in mind, 
healthy in body, wise as rulers, and obedient as citi- 
zens. Yet, after all, the inquiry of Government must — 
simply be, how it can best make citizens. It is not its 
object to make religionists, of this or that sect. It has 
among its citizens, all of whom have equal rights, 
members of every denomination. It cannot favor po- 
litical creeds, social theories, or private prejudices. Its 
legislation must be for the whole, not for any part. 

Neither is our Common School System designed to give 
special instruction, in order to fit children for any spe- 
cial department in life, but rather to give that kind and 
amount of moral, physical, and intellectual instruction, 
that discipline of mind, that freedom of thought, those 
habits of deep practical investigation, that self-reliance, 
that ready energy, and that patriotic love for their | 
country and her institutions, which will make them 
living, acting, practical, common-sense citizens — men 
who know their own rights, but also understand the 
rights of others, and the relation they sustain to Gov- 
ernment and to their fellow-citizens. 
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PowrrR oF GovERNMENT IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE ScHooL SYSTEM. 


If this is indeed the relation which exists between 
School and State, it becomes important for committees 
and teachers to consider, what are their respective rights 
and duties. One of the most important objects of our 
Schools, is the forestallment of crime, by bringing the 
minds of the children under proper influences, before 
they have become contaminated with vice, and the em- 
ployment of those preventives, and the infliction of 
those punishments, which are necessary to restrain 
erring children, in their first attempts at imsubordina- 
tion and crime. Our courts, and their various classes 
of officers, have jurisdiction, when crime is brought to 
their cognizance. Their powers and duties, are, either by 
statutes, or by the decisions of common law, clearly de- 
fined. It is not within the province of these officers to 
interfere, till actual crime has been committed. Now, 
there are many things connected with the forestallment 
of crime, and many of the lesser crimes themselves, which 
are committed almost with impunity by the young chil- 
dren of our City, hardly old enough to know their evil, 
that need to be under the jurisdiction of some one. 
The statutes of the State are silent regarding them, and 
our School system is hardly old enough, and perhaps 
too much the creature of statute, to, be recognized by 
common law. Haye our School Committees or our 
teachers, any power as public officers, to provide for 
these cases? Have we, as a Committee, the right, for 
instance, to instruct our teachers, as we have done, in 
the thirteenth section of the first chapter of the Regula- 
tions of the Public Schools, as follows? © 

“To promote the well-being of their pupils, it shall 
be the duty of the instructors, as far as is practicable, 
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to exercise a general inspection over them, as well out 
of School as within its walls; and on all suitable occa- 
sions to inculcate upon them the principles of truth and 
virtue.” 

What power does this Regulation give to the 
teacher? Can he under it, without liability to an 
action for an unjustifiable assault, inflict proper pun- 
ishment for an offence committed out of School? Has 
the teacher of our Public Schools any more punitive 
power, than the teacher of Private Schools? If this 
relation of the School to the Government is, as we have 
assumed, most certainly he has. 

How far have School Committees, the power of ex- 
pulsion from school, except for such crime, as will bring 
the offender within the police jurisdiction? May they, 
as was done in another city, make a regulation, that no 
corporal punishment should be inflicted, for any cause, 
in any school, but that in case of insubordination, the 
pupil offending should be expelled from the school and 
deprived of its advantages ? 

Now, if the object of Government in the establish- 
ment and continuance of our free schools, is its own 
preservation; if it designs, by this means, to forestall 
crime, and to secure to all the children, within its juris- 
diction, such moral and intellectual education as will 
make them ardent supporters of the institutions under 
which they live—has it not the right, and have not our 
tax-paying citizens the right, to require those, to whom 
the administration of our Schools is especially entrust- 
ed, to devise such methods, as will secure the -—_ andl 
aims of our School system ? 

One, and, perhaps, the principal design of our Schools, 
is to conquer, control, educate and save all such chil- 
dren as these? Have the Committee a right to turn 
them into the streets to their own ruin, and the injury 
of the community? Are they not bound to devise 
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means, either gentle or forcible, to keep such children 
under the good influences of school, in the hope of 
making them good citizens, at least till open crimé shall 


render them unfit for the companionship of virtuous 
children ? 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


This view of the relation of the Schools to the Gov- 
ernment, has its bearing in determining the expediency, 
and also the power of committees, in establishing and 
supporting at public expense, any schools except such 
as can be attended by all the children of our citizens. 

Lhis Board has been petitioned by the German popu- 
lation of this City to aid them, with the public money, 
in establishing and supporting separate schools for 
their children. In these schools, the German language 
was principally to be taught, and, judging from the 
elaborate “ Prospectus” accompanying the petition, 
the whole character of the instruction was to be 
peculiarly German. ‘The tendency of such schools 
would be, to preserve the nationality of the Germans, 
to make their children almost as much foreigners, as 
they themselves are, and to prevent, in a great degree, 
their obtaining that advantage over their parents, which 
should result from their being educated in the country, 
in which they are to live. 

A strong effort has been recently made in some parts 
of our country, by our Catholic population, to with- 
draw a portion of the Public ‘School money from the 
general fund, and appropriate the same to establish 
Schools distinctly for their own children, where their 
own peculiar religious tenets may be more prominently 
presented. 

Moral and religious instruction is necessary to sound 
education. Our Schools will fail of producing the re- 
“sults expected of them, unless such instruction is there 
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given. Knowledge is indeed power, but unchristian- 
ized, it is often power to curse, as well as to bless, 
The ends of the government therefore require that 
religious instruction should be given in our Public 
Schools. Yet it must be remembered, that the relation 
of man to God, is a private, personal and sacred rela- 
tion. It is usurpation in Government to interfere with 
this relation, except so far as is necessary, in its own 
proper administration, and in preserving inviolate the 
rights and privileges of all the governed. 

It is the duty of School Committees to guard the re- 
ligious instruction in our Schools, from degenerating 
into sectarianism, or becoming such, as to give to any 
Christian, whatever may be his religious tenets, just 
cause of complaint. The text should ever be, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself” To those, whoever they may be, 
who desire more specific sectarian instruction in the 
schools, or the establishment of distinct Schools for 
different denominations, the simple answer is, you must 
afford that instruction, and maintain those Schools your- 
selves; Government can support only those schools, and 
afford only that instruction, which is free and appropri- 
ate to all within its jurisdiction. Our Public Schools 
are free to the children of foreigners, equally with those 
of our own citizens. But the whole character of the 
instruction given, must be such and such only, as will 
tend to make the pupils thereof, American citizens, and 
ardent supporters of American institutions. ‘The very 
moment the principle is infringed upon, and distinct ex- 
clusive Schools are established, for any specific purposes 
whatever, our School system, which has given to our 
country its strength, is broken up nai its glory and 
usefulness Tk 

What is yielded to one class of petitioners cannot with 
consistency be withheld from others; and the result 
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necessarily. must be, that instead of a people, composed 
of representatives from almost every nation of earth, 
yet harmoniously acting together as citizens of a great 
Republic, and equally interested in maintaining her 
institutions and cherishing her glory—a people under- 
standing each other’s peculiarities, and mutually yield- 
ing to each other’s prejudices, and all striving to accom- 
plish the same great purposes,—we should soon have 
a people, composed of as many sections, as there are dif- 
ferent nations and different denominations represented 
among us, all working against each other, each striving 
for their own aggrandizement, alike regardless of the 
common interests of the whole body of the community. 
They whom a narrow faith divides, abhor each other. 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. Distrust, 
dissension and disunion would follow. Our Republic 
would share the fate of those which have perished before 
us, and another name would be added to the long list 
of failures in free government, which stain the pages of 
history, and shake our confidence in God and man. 


Scuoot ATTENDANCE. 


One other important consideration in this connec- 
tion, and one that has, to some extent, engaged the at- 
tention of the Legislature and of the Community gene- 
rally, is the power, and the expediency of exercising 
that power, which Government has, to compel those 
parents, who are regardless of the welfare of their chil- 
dren, or ignorant of their true interests, to send, at least 
a portion of each year, all their children, between the 
ages of five and fifteen, to some School. 

No one questions the right of Government to punish, 
where crime has been committed. Has it not an equal 


right to punish those, who disregard the means it em- 


_ploys to forestall crime ? 
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If one object of Government in maintaining our 
School System is to prevent the commission of crime, 
may it not compel its subjects to respect, as they do 
the other portions of its code, the laws regulating 
school attendance. The parent is not the absolute 
owner of the child. The child is a member of the 
community, has certain rights, and is bound to per- 
form certain duties, and so far as these relate to the 
public, Government has the same right of control over 
the child, that 1t has over the parent. 

It furnishes those means of education, which are cal- 
culated to prevent the child from becoming a burden 
to society and a pest to his fellow citizens. It gives to 
the child, when he shall have reached a certain age, 
the privileges of citizenship, and the right to exercise 
the elective franchise. May it not require him, to ob- 
tain such an education, as will prepare him intelligently 
to avail himself of these rights? And may it not pun- 
ish the parent, who, without just cause, deprives the 
child of educational privileges? May not our tax 
payers say, with justice, we are taxed for the education 
of all the children around us, and we demand that 
those children should be brought within the jurisdiction 
of the Public Schools, from whom, through their vagrant 
habits, our property is most in danger, and who, of all 
others, most need the protecting power of the State. 

Our Legislature in the years 1850 and 1852, pass- 
ed certain penal laws respecting attendance at School, 
which were adopted by our City.* The proper offi- 


* STATUTES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Act of 1850. Chapter 294. 


Srcr.1. Each of the several cities and towns, in this Commonwealth, is au- 
thorized and empowered to make all needful provisions and arrangements con- 
cerning habitual truants, and children not attending school, without any regular 
and lawful occupation, growing up in ignorance, between the ages of six and fif- 
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cers were appointed, and the laws have been efficiently 
carried into operation. 

The results have been very favorable to our Schools. 
The evil, however, is not as yet. remedied. Yet per- 
haps no more stringent legislation can be carried 
into successful operation, till the community gene- 
rally recognize the difference between Private and 


teen years; and also all such ordinances and by-laws, respecting such children, as 
shall be deemed most conducive to their welfare, and the good order of such city 
or town; and there shall be annexed to such ordinances, suitable penalties, not 
exceeding for any one breach, a fine of twenty dollars: provided, that such ordi- 
nances and by-laws shall be approved by the Court of Common Pleas for the 
County, and shall not be repugnant to the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Sect. 2. The several cities and towns, availing themselves of the provisions 
of this act, shall appoint, at the annual meeting of said towns, or annually by the 
mayor and aldermen of said cities, three or more persons, who alone shall be au- 
thorized to make the complaints, in every case of violation of said ordinances or 
by-laws, to the justice of the peace, or other judicial officer, who, by said ordinan- 
ces, shall have jurisdiction in the matter, which persons, thus appointed, shall 
alone haye authority to carry into execution the judgments of said justices of the 
peace or other judicial officer. 

Sect. 3. The said justices of the prace, or other judicial officers, shall, in all 
cases at their discretion, in place of the ‘ine aforesaid, be authorized to order chil-— 
dren, proved before them to be growin:;,, p in truancy, and without the benefit of 
the education provided for them by law, to be placed for the periods of time as 
they may judge expedient, in such institutions of instruction, or houses of refor- 
mation, or other suitable situation, as may be assigned or provided for the pur- 
pose, under the authority conveyed by the first section, in each city or town avail- 
ing itself of the powers herein granted. 


Act of 1852. Chapter 283. 


Sect. 1. Any minor between the ages of six and fifteen years, convicted under 
the provisions of an act entitled “an act concerning truant children and absen- 
tees from school,” passed in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty, of 
being an habitual truant, or of not attending school, or of being without any regular 
and lawful eccupation, or growing up in ignorance, may, at the discretion of the 
justice of the peace or judicial officer having jurisdiction of the case, instead of 
the fine mentioned in the first section of said act, be committed to any such insti- 
tution of instruction, house of reformation, or suitable situation, as may be pro 
vided for the purpose under the authority given in said first section, for such 
time as such justice or judicial officer may determine, not exceeding one year. 

Secr. 2. Any minor convicted of either of said offences, and sentenced to pay 
a fine as provided in the first section of the act to which this is in addition, may, 
in default of payment thereof, be committed to said institution of instruction, 
house of reformation, or suitable situation provided as aforesaid, or to the county 
jail, as provided in case of non-payment of other fines. And upon proof that 
said minor is unable to pay said fine, and has no parent, guardian, or person 
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Public Schools, and understand more fully the peculiar 
province of the latter in the administration of the 
Government. 


chargeable with his support, able to pay the same, he may be discharged by said 
justice or judicial officer, whenever he shall see fit. 

Sect. 3. If any person so convicted be not discharged as aforesaid, he shall 
be discharged according to the provisions of the third section of the one hundred 
and forty-fifth chapter of the Revised Statutes. 

Sect. 4. The powers of the justice of the peace or judicial officer, under this 
act and the act to which this is in addition, in all unfinished cases shall continue 
under any reappointment to the same office, provided there be no interval be- 
tween the expiration and reappointment to said office. 

Sect. 5. The third section of the act entitled “an concerning truant chil- 
dren and absentees from school,” passed in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty is hereby repealed. 


Act of 1852. Chapter 240, 


Sror. 1. Every person who shall have any child un er his control between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, shall send such child to some public school 
within the town or city in which he resides, during at least twelve weeks, if the 
public schools within such town or city shall be so long kept, in each and every 
year during which such child shall be under his control, six weeks of which shall 
be consecutive. 

Sect. 2. Every person who shall violate the provisions of the first section of 
this act shall forfeit, to the use of said town or city, a sum not exceeding twenty 
dollars, to be recovered by complaint or indictment. 

Srcr. 3. It shall be the duty of the school committee in the several towns or 
cities to inquire into all cases of violation of the first section of this act, and to 
ascertain of the persons violating the same the reasons, if any, for such violation, 
and they shall report such cases, together with such reasons, if any, to the town 
or city, in their annual report; but they shall not report any cases such as are 
provided for by the fourth section of this act. 

Sor. 4. If, upon inquiry by the school committee, it shall appear, or if, upon — 
the trial of any complaint or indictment under this act, it shall appear that such 
child has attended some school not in the town or city in which he resides, for 
the time required by this act, or has been otherwise furnished with the means of — 
education for a like period of time, or has already acquired those branches of 
learning which are taught in common schools, or if it shall appear that his bodily 
or mental condition has been such as to prevent his attendance at school, or his 
acquisition of learning for such a period of time, or that the person having the 
control of such child is not able, by reason of poverty, to send such child to school, 
or to furnish him with the means of education, then such person shall be held not 
to have violated the provisions of this act. 

Sror. 5. It shall be the duty of the treasurer of the town or city to prosecute 
all violations of this act. 


ORDINANCE OF THE CITY. 


Sor. 1. The City of Boston hereby adopts the two hundred ninety fourth 
hapter of the laws of the Commonwealth, for the year one thousand eight hun- 


EXAMINATION. 4 


It was with these views of the importance of our 
School System, and of the duties and responsibilities of 
School Committees and School Teachers, that your 
Committee undertook the examination of the Grammar 
Schools of this City. The regulation, under which we 
were appointed, requires that the Committee shall 
“critically examine the pupils of all the classes in all 
the studies, prescribed by the Regulations, in order to 
ascertain the condition of the Schools,” &c. It was 
hardly to be expected, that the whole nine of the Com- 
mittee should be able to devote the time necessary for 
so extensive an examination, and we, therefore, followed 
the precedent of former years, and divided the labor. 
Nineteen half days were devoted exclusively to the 
work. very School was examined by the Chairman 
of the Committee, aided by the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Schools, and generally by the members of the 
Examining Committee to whom the School under ex- 


dred and fifty, entitled “An Act concerning Truant children, and absentees from 
school.” 

Sect. 2. Any of the persons described in the first section of said act, upon 
conviction of any offence therein described, shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars: and the senior justice, by appointment of the police court 
shall have jurisdiction of the offences set forth in said act. 

Srct. 3. The house for the employment and reformation of juvenile offenders 
is hereby assigned and provided as the institution of instruction, house of refor- 
mation or suitable situation, mentioned in the third section of this act. [Passed. 
October 21, 1850.| 


This Ordinance was presented to the Court of Common Pleas for the county of 
Suffolk, at the October Term, 1850, and was approved by the Court. And ata 
meeting of the Mayor and Aldermen of the city, held on the thirty-first day of 
January, 1851, three officers were appointed in accordance with the second section 
of the statute, whose duty it is to attend to all cases of truancy reported to the 
Mayor, by the masters or Sub-Committees of the several schools. The reports 
of these officers disclose a series of facts, respecting a certain class of children in 
our city, which evidence the necessity of stringent laws, and their efficient 
execution, 
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amination was allotted, and, frequently, by such other 
members of the General Committee, as were able to 
attend. ‘The first duty performed in each case, at 
every School, was a thorough examination of the build- 
ing, from the cellar to the roof, together with the 
yards and outhouses, by all the Committee present. 
All the rooms in the various school-houses were visited 
by the Chairman, and by the Superintendent of Public 
Schools, and a short time spent with all the teachers 
and pupils. ‘The remainder of the time, allotted to the 
School, was spent by the Chairman in the examination 
of the first class of the School, and by the Superin- 
tendent and the remainder of the Committee, in the 
examination of the pupils of the three remaining 
classes. Your Committee think, therefore, that they 
have been able to obtain generally a correct, intelligible 
idea, of the character and condition of our Schools, the 
diligence of the pupils, and the ability and faithfulness 
of the teachers; and it is with grateful feelings toward 
those teachers, who have labored so abundantly, in sea- 
son and out of season, for the lasting good of our chil- 
dren, that we acknowledge ourselves to be agreeably 
disappointed. The character and amount of instruc- 
tion given, but more particularly, the general aspect of 
the Schools, the general intelligence, the high moral 
tone, which seemed to pervade them all, assured us 
that our Schools were indeed doing a great work, in 
preparing the rising generation, to act well their part in 
life’s great drama; and we often felt, in the course of 
our examination, that could every parent and every 
voter become more intimately acquainted with our 
Schools, by an experience like ours, they would more 
fully appreciate their advantages, and more cheerfully 
co-operate with the teachers and the Committee in all 
that tended to their advancement. There is, to be sure, a 
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ereat difference in the character of different Schools, 
caused partly by difference in pupils, difference in 
parents, difference in systems, difference in school 
buildings, and, also, difference in the ability, tact, and 
faithfulness of teachers. It is not, therefore, from par- 
ticular Schools, but from the aggregate result of the 
examination of all, as it remains in our minds, that we 
form our opinion of the efficiency of the School System 
in this City. These differences, so far as they are un- 
der the control of the School Committee, have been 
growing less and less, and we trust that, with the judi- 
cious aid of our able and faithful Superintendent, they 
will soon disappear, so far as in the nature of things, 
their disappearance is possible. 

We have six Schools exclusively for boys, seven ex- 
clusively for girls, and seven attended by both boys and 
girls, ‘There are five Schools, upon the double-headed 
plan, with two masters each, the pupils changing 
rooms different parts of the day, and reciting to one 
master, in the studies of the Grammar department, and 
to another, in the studies of the Mathematical depart- 
ment. ‘There are eleven Schools having one master, and 
reciting to him in all branches. There are four Schools 
having two masters, and having the pupils divided into 
two portions, each of which remains with one of the 
masters all the time, the pupils reciting to him and his 
assistant in all the branches. In some of these Schools 
there is a sub-master; in others, none. In some, there 
is one usher; in others, two; and in some of the 
Girls’ Schools, there is no male assistant whatever. 

In eight of these Schools, the pupils meet in two large 
rooms, each capable of holding some three hundred pu-: 
pils, and recite by divisions, either in the same room, 
where other recitations are going on, or in small recita- 
tion rooms, which are added, in some instances, to the 
large rooms. In the remainder of the Schools, the pu- 
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pils meet in small rooms, capable of holding some sixty 
scholars, each division rema ning constantly under the 
supervision of the same teacher. In these latter Schools, 
ou r have large halls, sufficient to accommodate all the 
pupils of the School, where they can meet together, 
with their teachers, at singing, and other general exer- 
cises, and receive the parents of the children and the 
friends of the School, at the public exhibitions. Others 
have no rooms sufficiently large to accommodate over 
some seventy or eighty persons, affording no proper 
place for exhibitions, and preventing the teacher from 
ever meeting all his pupils in one assembly. All these 
external inequalities in the Schools, necessarily affect 
their internal condition. Your Committee have thought 
it best, therefore, to enter into no specific comparison 
of the Schools, but to speak generally of the excel- 
lences and defects which have come under their notice, 
during their examination. 


STUDIES. 


Rerapinc.—We speak of Reading first, not only be- 
cause it comes naturally first in time, but because we 
consider it, on the whole, the most important branch of 
study pursued in our Schools. Every one, whatever be 
his position, is liable to be called upon at any time, to 
read, both in public and private; and in many positions 
does a man’s success in life, depend very much upon 
his capacity, or want of capacity, to express clearly, 
forcibly and understandingly the true meaning of the 
passages, which he is reading aloud. What so enlivens 
a winter evening fireside, as one of our classic poets, 
read by a mother or sister, whose mind has been disci- 
plined by thought, whose heart has not become seared 
by fashionable follies, whose voice has been cultivated, 
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so that it gives with ease the full and correct sound to 
every combination of vowel and consonant, and insen- 
sibly changes its tones, to express the varied sentiments 
of grief, anger, love, pathos and humor, which the poet 
has “ bodied forth.” 

The ability to read well is to some extent a gift, and 
all cannot attain it. The great difficulty with many, is 
the absence of quick perception in grasping at a glance, 
the idea of the whole sentence, so as to know it in their 
own minds, and feel it in their hearts, and therefore be 
able to seize insensibly the appropriate tones of voice, 
before they attempt to express its meaning to their 
listeners. Indeed, the chief cause of monotony and 
of poor reading generally, is the fact, that very often, 
the mind of the reader does not comprehend the 
thought of the author, nor his heart sympathize with 
the feeling expressed; and he reads therefore mere 
words, hardly attaching more meaning to them, cer- 
tainly giving to them no more expression, than though 
they were of a foreign tongue. 

- There must be enthusiasm in the reader, to produce 
effect upon the hearer. Yet the noblest enthusiasm, 
the deepest feeling, and the highest appreciation of 
the thought, cannot alone make a good reader. The 
voice must be trained. The instrument must be in 
tune. The organs of speech must be so drilled, that 
they will habitually accommodate themselves, to the 
condition of the reader. ‘There is much that is me- 
chanical in reading, which every one may acquire, and 
without acquiring which, no one can read well. 
Thoughts are expressed by words, and he fails, who, 
for whatever reason, does not give full force to 
words, sounding each one distinct, yet as a unit 
made up of several elements. J eclings are expressed 
by tones of the voice, and he, who cannot insensibly 
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change his voice from one tone to another, fails in pro- 
ducing the legitimate effects of good reading. 

Two persons, of the same natural musical talent, may 
play upon the piano-forte the same tune. The one, 
having comparatively but little practice, is obliged to 
give his whole attention to mechanical execution, in 
order that the proper notes may be struck in the proper 
time, and he performs the piece without positive fault, 
and yet affords but little satisfaction to his listeners. 
The other, a master of the instrument, who has practis- 
ed upon the scales till the mechanical execution of the 
most difficult music requires of him but little thought, 
looks through the mere melody and rhythm of the music 
performed, to the theme upon which it is founded, and 
gives it such expression, that his hearers are often | 
melted into tears. Now the voice is the instrument by 
which chiefly, we communicate thoughts and feelings to 
others; and accordingly as we are, or are not, masters 
of its powers, shall we be enabled to express effectually 
our own feelings and those of the author we read. 

These two elements in good reading,—the mechanical 
and the intellectual,—are hardly kept enough distinct 
in the instructions in reading in our Schools. The 
mechanical part may and should be acquired chiefly 
by the pupils, when in the lower classes. For the 
organs of speech are more flexible in early years, and 
careless habits in pronunciation and articulation can 
then be more easily corrected, than when they have 
become confirmed by habitual practice. We were 
sorry to see in some of our schools, carelessness in this 
respect, occasionally on the part of teachers, often on 
the part of pupils in the younger classes, and some- 
times among the pupils of the first class. For example, 
words ending in ing, pronounced without sounding the 
final letter,—words ending in ess, pronounced as 
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though spelled iss,—the letter ¢ omitted in words like 
subject and beasts. We all know how difficult it is 
for one, who has not paid particular attention to artic- 
ulation, to pronounce, for instance, the word acts, so 
that it can be distinguished, except by the context, 
from the word ave. Yet our language abounds in such 
difficulties; and they can only be met and conquered, by 
constant practice and watchfulness in early years. 

We were gratified to find in some of our schools, differ- 
ent expedients adopted by the teachers, to secure to the 
pupils good articulation and ease in changing the tones 
of the voice. Sometimes a sentence was read backward, 
by a single individual or by the whole class, with 
special reference to giving every letter in every word its 
appropriate sound. Sometimes the words were spelled 
both forwards and backwards, by the sounds of the let- 
ters only. Again, words of a kindred nature, in which 
errors of pronunciation are likely to occur, were ar- 
ranged in sentences for practice, or written upon the 
blackboard and slate, for the purpose of analyzing the 
difficulties and of pointing out the remedies for mispro- 
nunciation. Tor cultivating the different tones of the 
voice, sentences were selected from various authors, 
illustrating the various emotions and passions; or per- 
haps the same sentence was read, regardless of the 
sense, for the express purpose of exercising the voice 
upon the tones themselves. 

There may be, perhaps, danger in this course, unless the 
teachers and pupils keep constantly in mind, that these 
exercises are merely a mechanical training of the voice. 
But in those schools where they were judiciously em- 
ployed, the advantages were plainly marked, in the dis- 
tinct articulation, the appropriate tones, and the ex- 
pressive manner in which the pieces, selected by your 
Committee, were read by the pupils of the first class. 

Much time is devoted to reading, in all our schools ; 
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but we think no more than is advisable. Generally 
very successful results are obtained. 


Derinitions.—There was also a wide difference in 
the schools, in the ability of the pupils, to give cor- 
rect definitions to the words, occurring in their reading 
lessons. In some Schools, Worcester’s Comprehen- 
sive Dictionary was upon every pupil’s desk, and the 
prompt replies showed the good use that had been 
made of it. We found in one School, a practice which 
we would recommend our teachers to pursue. In every 
reading lesson, a sentence was given out for defini- 
tion, and every word was defined in course by the class ; 
and thus, all those little common words, such as, if, 
with, in, as, &c., of which, we all think we know the 
meaning, till we are called to define them, were consid- 
ered by the pupils, their origin sought out, the manner 
shown in which, from being first verbs or nouns, they 
came to be employed as connectives, their appropriate 
uses taught, and also the relation which they sustain to 
other words in the language. 

In order to test the discipline of mind of the pupils, 
their quickness of thought, and their power of dis- 
crimination, your committee gave certain words nearly 
synonymous in signification, to have pointed out the dif- 
ferent shades of meaning, and also the connection in 
which they should respectively be used. Such words, 
for example, as to see, to look, to perceive, to behold, to 
observe, to descry, to recognize, to gaze, and to stare; or, 
of another class, such words as intellect, genius and 
talent. Im some schools we received no, or very un- 
satisfactory, replies ; in others, we were surprised at the 
accuracy exhibited, and generally were satisfied, that 
much more attention in our Schools is paid, than was 
formerly the case, to obtaining a correct understanding 
of the pieces read. 
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In regard to Spelling, we will but repeat what was 
said by the Committee of last year, that “there is 
ample room for improvement.” We cannot suggest a 
practical remedy, but it is to be hoped that our teachers 
will devise some way, to make their pupils more univer- 
sally correct in orthography. We do not intend to 
say that incorrect spelling is more common than for- 
merly, but we do think that there has not been that 
improvement in this study, which we found in most 
others. We found the best spelling in those Schools, 
where the most attention had been paid to writing 
compositions and abstracts of lessons. j 

GramMar.—The universal testimony of past Com- 
mittees has been, that the technical part of Grammar 
has been thoroughly pursued in our Schools, and we 
have seen nothing in our examination which should 
cause us to express a different opinion. The frequent 
changes in the text-book have been unfavorable, but 
after all it is not so much the book as the teacher, 
that produces favorable or unfavorable results. Gram- 
mar, in its highest sense, cannot be understandingly 
pursued by the pupils in the lower classes. It is too 
philosophical in its nature, and requires a maturity 
and discipline of mind, and a reach of thought, far 
above their capacity. Yet much benefit may be de- 
rived from oral instruction, and particularly by watch- 
fulness on the part of the teachers, of the language 
employed by the pupils in their recitations and conver- 
sations, and by care in correcting the various written 
exercises, in the daily routine of School duties. There 
are certain technical formulas, also, that must at some 
time be made familiar to the pupil, which at first can- 
not be fully understood, and may perhaps with profit, 
be committed to memory, by pupils of the second and 
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third classes. But it is hardly to be expected that any 
intimate knowledge of the science of Grammar or the 
philosophy of language, or any practical methods of 
applying principles and rules, in the construction of 
sentences, should be attained by the children, before 
reaching the first class. And even then, when we con- 
sider the comprehensiveness of the study, and the 
various anomalies, and idiomatic expressions in our 
language, we ought not to be surprised at occasional 
errors. 

Many mature minds when called upon to give their 
idea—not a mere formal definition—but their idea 
of mood" or case, or of a preposition or conjunction, 
find themselves puzzled to give any clear and intelli- 
gible answer. Often they have but a vague notion 
concerning them; and it is only by “continued obser- 
vation that they have learned to employ them cor- 
rectly. The English language has, in its construc- 
tion, much that is pure—that necessarily, from the 
connection between thought and its expression, must 
be found in it, as well as in all other languages. But 
it also has much, that is entirely arbitrary, clearly un- 
philosophical, and only rendered correct by the sanc- 
tion of good usage. 

In separating the pure from the arbitrary, and in 
striving to discover how it happens, that while hu- 
man nature is substantially the same everywhere, the 
framework of languages is essentially different—in in- 
quiring why (to give an illustration of a whole class 
of differences) we have in our language more parts 
of speech, but a less number of cases than the Latin 
language, all of which species of investigation is neces- 
sary to a thorough, logical knowledge of the Grammar 
of the English language, we open a field for thought 
and research, which can only be exhausted by years of 
study. It is not to be expected, therefore, that the 
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pupils of our Schools, should ordinarily acquire more 
than a ready method of analyzing the common forms 
of construction, an ability to understand generally the 
relation, which the different parts of speech in a sen- 
tence bear to each other, and an ease in expressing 
their own thoughts in correct language. 

Generally, your Committee were abundantly satisfied 
with the proficiency manifested by the pupils, in these 
respects. 

Many ingenious expedients were adopted by differ- 
ent teachers, to interest the pupils, excite their enthu- 
slasm, and to awaken those habits of attention, which 
would cause them, in their daily exercises to avoid 
most errors, to understand the reason for many of the 
rules, and to learn the general principles regulating 
their exceptions. We have not space to mention them 
in detail. But we were satisfied, in the comparison of 
Schools, that those of our teachers who confine their 
instruction almost entirely to the ipse diwxit of the 
text-book, would find their pupils benefited, by adopt- 
ing such familiar expedients, as will make the study of 
Grammar more interesting to young minds. We would 
recommend more practice in writing familiar exercises. 


Wririnc.—The writing in the Schools we found 
generally good, but we do not think as much attention 
is paid to this branch of study, as its importance de- 
mands. ‘There are constitutional differences in chil- 
dren, in regard to the ease with which they perfect 
themselves in penmanship. Some seem, almost natu- 
rally, to be good writers, while with others, to write 
handsomely seems almost an impossibility. We found 
the best writing in those schools, where the pupils wrote 
in unison and received their copy from the teacher, as 
he wrote, letter by letter, upon the blackboard before 
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them. In these Schools also, the writing of all the 
scholars was singularly uniform. We were surprised 
to find in some schools, very creditable specimens of 
map, landscape and portrait drawing, while the writing 
books of the pupils were comparatively poor. ‘The 
former are well in their place, but they should not be 
cultivated at the expense of branches more practically 
useful. 


AritHMETIC.—The study of Arithmetic, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Reading and Writing, is more prac- 
tically important, than any other upon our School list. 

It may be pursued, either mechanically or intel- 
lectually. Its processes may be gone through, the 
method of solving a long series of problems may be, 
as it were, committed to memory by pupils, so that, 
parrot-like, they may talk a long and complicated ex- 
planation of them, and yet but little knowledge of the 
sclence of numbers be acquired, and still less, real, 
lasting, practical benefit obtained. If, however, it is 
taught as it should be, if the pupils are made to under- 
stand, how few and how simple are the general princi- 
ples upon which it is based, how readily one step 
follows another in logical succession, how, from the 
constitution of things, its principles are universally 
applicable, not merely to the problems of a particular 
book, but to all kindred examples, that can be formed 
either in pure or in mixed mathematics; if the pupil 
is taught to distinguish that, which is pure, from that 
which is arbitrary, in our system of computation, or, to 
illustrate by a single example, that our system of nota- 
tion by ten is entirely arbitrary, that any other num- 
ber might have been selected for the basis, and then 
taught to follow out the consequences, which would 
result from such new basis, upon all numerical calcu- 
lations, it becomes one of the most interesting branches 
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of study, and at the same time, one of the best means 
of disciplining many of the faculties of the mind. 

Mental exercises should be more frequently given, 
to the pupils of our schools, in the four fundamental 
rules. For thus only, will the pupils be able to con- 
centrate their thoughts upon the rationale of pro- 
cesses, without the trammel of thinking upon the 
mere mechanical part of computations. The accuracy 
and rapidity with which the pupils, even of the 
fourth class, in some schools, performed, mentally, 
long and complicated questions in Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication and Division, was, to us, a convinc- 
ing proof, that much higher attainments in numerical 
computation may be reached, by the youngest members 
of our Schools, than some of our teachers seem to sup- 
pose. ‘The examples, given as tests, to the first class, 
were generally, quickly and accurately performed, and, 
in. many instances, a high degree of mathematical dis- 
cipline was displayed, in the analysis of complicated 
problems. 

With but few exceptions, the examination was 
highly creditable to the teachers and pupils exam- 
ined, and perfectly satisfactory to your Committee. 


GrocrapHy.—Geography is more universally well 
taught in our Schools, than any other branch of study. 
This is probably due, in a great degree, to the character 
of the study itself. It does not require that amount of 
thought, which is necessary for a complete mastery of 
most of the branches of study, pursued in our Schools. 
It appeals to the perceptive, more than to the reflective 
faculties. It exercises the memory, rather than the 
reasoning powers; and in children the memory is usu- 
ally more, and the reasoning powers less active, than in 
adults. We listened with much interest, to the recitals 
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by many pupils, of their adventures, in imaginary jour- 
neys to different parts of the earth. Scholars would set 
out from some place in our own land, for instance, and 
travel, in imagination, over our own country or over 
some portion of the Eastern continent, mentioning the 
various bodies of land and water passed over, with the 
means of conveyance employed, giving a description of 
the principal places, through which they passed, and 
adding such remarks in regard to the habits of the 
people, the nature of the climate, the character of the 
productions, and subjects of a kindred nature, as was 
suggested to them by their studies, their reading, and 
by the familiar lectures of their teachers. The exer- 
cise was interesting, not only geographically, but also 
as showing the power of the pupil in expressing his 
thoughts fluently and intelligibly, and in employing 
correct language therefor. We were, also, shown many 
beautiful specimens of map drawing, executed by the 
pupils, some of which would have been creditable to 
professional artists. 


History.—The amount of time necessarily consumed 
in the more practical branches of study, precludes that 
degree of attention in our Schools to the study of His- 
tory, which its importance in some respects seems to 
demand. ‘The text-book in use, goes over the history of 
all nations, embracing both ancient and modern. It is 
hardly more than a digest of facts, and cannot be stud- 
ied with much profit, without either access to more com- 
prehensive Histories, or much oral information from the 
teachers. We found, in some schools, a fair knowledge 
of the history of Greece and Rome, with but a limit- 
ed acquaintance with the most important facts, in the 
history of our own country. As the study is so compre- 
hensive, and the time that can be appropriated to it in 
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our Schools so limited, we would recommend that the 
details of History there taught, be those of our own 
country in preference to others, and that generally the 
study of History be pursued more in connection with 
Geography, than it now is. After a fair knowledge of 
the History of our own country is obtained, if the pro- 
ficiency in other studies will allow of it, then some 
attention should be given to the principal events in 
Universal History, necessary to obtaining general ideas 
of the past and present condition of different nations. 

We do not intend, by these remarks, to undervalue 
the study of General History. It is one of the most inter- 
esting, and when properly taught, one of the most im- 
portant, of all studies. But it is impossible to learns 
everything in the brief time allotted for school days, 
and a knowledge of History may, better than of any 
other study, be acquired by the pupil after leaving 
school, in his general reading. 


Book-KEEPING.—We found in our examinations, that 
very little attention was paid to Book-keeping. Few of 
the Sub-Committees ever inquire about this study in 
our Schools, and it is crowded out by the multiplicity 
of other branches. Many boys and girls leave our 
first classes, without any knowledge of the elements, 
even of single entry, and often without ability to write, 
in proper form, the simplest receipt. It is not advisable 
to spend much time in learning complicated systems, 
but a simple method of keeping accounts should be 
acquired by every pupil. But little time would be 
requisite for obtaining the necessary information and 
practice. It is one of the required studies, and it 
properly comes before the Sub-Committees for consid- 
eration, at their Quarterly Examinations. 
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PuitosopHy.—Considerable attention has been paid to 
_ the study of Natural Philosophy, and) much benefit de- 
rived by the pupils, by the judicious use of the valuable 
apparatus furnished to the Schools, when-they have com- 
menced the study with a proper discipline of mind and 
with sufficient other information. We are led to infer from 
our examinations, that this study has been very useful in 
our Schools, in disciplining the minds of the pupils. Its 
natural tendency is to expand the mind of the child, to 
enlarge his views, and to give to him a logical idea of 
cause and effect. When the wonders and mysteries of na- 
ture are unfolded, so far as man can fathom them; when 
the great general laws of nature are seen to be so few 
and so simple, the child insensibly begins to look beyond 
nature, to Him who created all things and holds them in 
the hollow of his hand. The study is valuable as a moral 
and intellectual discipline, as well as from the practical 
importance of the facts acquired and the principles in- 
vestigated. 


PuystoLogy.—The time necessarily consumed in the 
thorough investigation of the required studies, has prevent- 
ed much attention to the permitted studies. Algebra has 
been pursued to some extent in some of the Schools, and 
Physiology in others. The time of the boys can be de- 
voted to other studies more profitably, than to Physiology. 
With the girls, however, it is somewhat different. As 
mothers, they will hereafter have much to do with the 
physical training of children. The strength of our con- 
stitutions depends much upon our treatment in child- 
hood, and a violation of the laws of health then, is often 
followed by years of sickness, suffering and useless inac- 
tivity. Upon the bed of pain, it is to the watchful care, 
the delicate attentions and skilful nursings of woman, 
that we look for forbearance in our impatience, and relief 
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in our suffering. Such a knowledge of Physiology as 
snould be obtained in our Schools, may be to her of much 
practical benefit. 


Hatis.—Some of our school houses have no Halls con- 
nected with the buildings. Without enlarging upon this 
topic, we would merely say, that it is due to the teachers 
the pupils and their parents, that some place should be 
provided, where, at least once a year, at the annual exam- 
ination, all may meet together; so that the teachers and 
pupils can show to their friends, their faithfulness and 
studiousness, and the parents be enabled to have visible 
evidence of the manner in which their children have been 
employed at our Schools, and of the character and amount 
of discipline and instruction which they have received. It 
is important that in the singing and other general exercises, 
the teachers should have an opportunity to meet all their 
pupils face to face. It arouses in the teacher a warmer 
enthusiasm, a deeper and more realizing sense of his 
responsibility, and incites him to renewed and more effi- 
cient effort. 

The effect of such meetings is beneficial to the pupils 
generally. The upper and the lower classes mutually 
exert an influence, each upon the other. The members of 
the first class, feeling their responsibility as older pupils, 
and knowing the influence of their example, in all well 
conditioned Schools, strive to conduct themselves in such 
a manner, as will be gratifying to their teachers, credita- ° 
ble to themselves, and favorable to the reputation of the 
School of which they are members. The younger classes, 
sympathizing with their elders, and influenced perhaps as 
much by their example, as by the commands of their 
teachers, are incited to good works, and return to their 
separate rooms, after these meetings, better prepared to 
obey the general rules of the School, and to submit to 
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the authority of the teachers, to whom more especially 
they are subject. The expense required to furnish 
Halls for those of our schools now destitute of them, is 
comparatively small, and we trust, that they will soon be 
afforded. 

Mr. James Robinson of the Bowdoin School, and Mr. 
Richard G. Parker of the Johnson School, have resigned 
their mastership during the past year. They have served - 
long and faithfully in the City’s service, and retire with 
the best wishes of all who know them. 

The building in which the Johnson School has been 
kept for many years, has been found so unfitted for 
School purposes, that it is soon to be removed, and the 
City Government are making arrangements to erect a 
more suitable one, in its place. When this latter build- 
ing shall be finished, it is proposed to surrender to the 
City the building now occupied by the Winthrop School, 
and to merge the two Schools in one. This will prob- 
ably be accomplished by the commencement of the next 
School year. 


We have now spoken of most of the subjects which 
have occurred to us in the course of our examination, 
and which we deem proper to be presented to this Board, 
and to the citizens generally. Had we time, we would 
enlarge more fully, upon the internal arrangements in 
our Schools, the methods of discipline, the character of 
the oral instruction, the effect of the general exercises, and 
upon the various expedients adopted, to interest the pupils 
in their studies, to excite in them a love for their School, 
and to establish in their minds and hearts those princi- 
ples and feelings, which are best calculated to make them, 
hereafter, conscientious and energetic, in the performance 
of their daily duties. 

In these particulars, the teacher finds full scope for the 
exercise of all his powers, and the differences in the 
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Schools, were more marked, in the activity of mind 
among the pupils, the interest manifested in the exami- 
nation, and the general tone of ‘feeling which pervaded 
the whole School, than in the character and amount of 
knowledge obtained from the mere study of the text 
books. The proverb is abundantly true, “that as is the 
teacher, so is the School.” Teachers, in a great degree 
stamp their own individuality, upon the minds intrusted 
to their guidance. No class in our community have a 
higher mission than they. Our teachers generally real- 
ize their responsibility, and are faithful, enthusiastic, and, 
according to the power given them, successful in the per- 
formance of their duties. 


For the Committee, 
SAML W. BATES, Chairman. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of the Semi-Annual Returns. July, 1853. 
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* This return is made in July, when the attendance is small. The average for six 
months is in some instances greater than the number belonging to the school at the 
time of making the return. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


In School Committee, August 2, 1853. 


The Annual Examination of this School was con- 
ducted by the Sub-Committee, aided by the Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools, on the 14th and 15th of 
July. 

It was highly satisfactory. On the 16th of July, the 
public examination and exhibition took place, and jus- 
tified the high reputation of the School. 

The several changes, which were introduced into the 
regulations last year, have been tried and are believed 
by the Committee to have been improvements. 

The age now required for admission is ten, instead of 
twelve years, as formerly ; and the regular course of in- 
struction has been extended from five to six years. 
Attention to English composition and to the study of 
the French language has been required, and the course 
of study of geography and mathematics has been ex- 
tended. 

The operation of these changes has been to increase 
the number of pupils in the School, making it larger 
than at any previous time during the last twenty-eight 
years. ‘The present number of pupils,is one hundred 
and seventy-two. A larger percentage of the class, 
_ whose regular course was finished on the 16th ult., has 
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entered college, than of any class for the last five years. 
The increased length of the course has allowed the in- 
troduction of the French language, and the additional 
attention to English composition, geography and arith- 
metic, without detracting at all from the thorough- 
ness with which the dead languages have been taught. 
It is believed that these changes have met the appro- 
bation of the parents of the pupils, that a very desira- 
ble object has been attained by them, and that the 
results have been quite satisfactory to the instructors. 

During the past year, a portrait of Benjamin Ap- 
thorp Gould, Esq., whose valuable services to the great 
cause of public instruction are remembered and appre- 
ciated in this community to a degree, which must be 
as gratifying as it is honorable to him, has been pre- 
sented to the School and adorns the Hall. 

Mural maps, illustrative of ancient geography, have 
been imported and are exposed to view in each of the 
rooms, and are valuable auxiliaries in the prosecution 
of that required study. 


For the Committee, 
J.T. STEVENSON. 
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ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


In School Committee, August 13th, 1853. 


In submitting the Annual Report required by the 
regulations of the School Board, the Sub-Committee of 
the English High School would respectfully represent, 
that throughout the year this School has been in a 
prosperous and healthy condition, quietly but success- 
fully accomplishing the objects of its institution. A 
somewhat larger number than usual have left the 
School during the year, but from causes of an individ- 
ual and private nature. Nothing has occurred to mar 
the harmony of the instructors, or the regular attend- 
ance and improvement of the pupils. The discipline 
of the School is good—paternal, but firm and efficient ; 
and gratifying evidences are not wanting, of the kind- 
ness, respect and affection entertained by the pupils 
towards the teachers, all of whom are patient, perse- 
vering, assiduous and faithful in their duties. The 
School has been regularly examined every quarter, and 
on the 16th and 17th of July, the annual examination 
of the eraduating class was held, and gave entire satis- 
faction to the Superintendent of the Public Schools, 
and such members of the Sub-Committee as could be 
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present. The annual exhibition was spirited and inter- 
esting; the original essays pronounced by members of 
the graduating class on that occasion, were well writ- 
ten, and in vigor of thought, correctness of sentiment, 
clearness and force of style, and as indications of a 
broad, generous mental culture, were highly creditable 
to the authors; and your Committee cannot but feel 
from the opportunities they have had of becoming 
acquainted with their characters and attainments, that 
the young men, whom the School this year dismisses 
from its charge, go forth well prepared intellectually 
and morally for the high duties of life, and an honora- 
ble participation in its enterprises and occupations. 
Since the exhibition, the annual examination of can- 
didates for admission to the School was held on the 
days appointed. lHighty-six candidates were exam- 
ined, of whom nine were rejected—seventy-seven ad- 
mitted, four of whom were conditioned on two studies. 
The examination was conducted in the way and upon 
the principles so fully set forth in the last annual re- 
port of your Committee—with this exception—that the 
excess over the requisite number of marks which a can- 
didate obtained in one study, was allowed to counter- 
balance a failure to obtain the requisite number in other 
studies—especially if that failure was not great, and in 
a study requiring memory rather than thought, reason 
and judgment; and when the sum total of a candidate’s 
marks exceeded the sum total of the required marks, 
he was admitted. For illustration—suppose 30 to be 
the requisite number for admission in arithmetic, 50 
‘in grammar, and 40 in geography—120 in all. If a 
candidate had 35 in arithmetic, 58 in grammar, and 
only 32 in geography, he would have 135 in all—an 
excess of 15 above the sum total required; and was 
upon this principle admitted. This principle your 
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Committee believe is a correct one, and proper to be 
adopted. It covered the case of some twelve or fifteen 
of the candidates admitted. The nine rejected fell en- 
tirely below the requisite mark in all the studies in 
which they were examined. The four admitted on 
condition exceeded, in the sum total of their marks, the 
sum total required, but the deficiency was so great in - 
two departments, that it seemed proper to require a 
further review of them. 

Your Committee regard the recent examination of 
candidates for admission to the English High School, 
as highly satisfactory, both as regards the good condi- 
tion of the Grammar Schools from which the candi- 
dates came, and the future progress of the High School. 


Very respectfully submitted for the Committee. 
S. kK. LOTHROP, Chairman. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Sub-Committee of the Normal School, respect- 
fully report, 

That this School was examined-on the 15th of July. 

The Sub-Committee have much pleasure in express- 
ing their satisfaction with the condition of the School, 
and with the progress that has been made by the pupils 
in the various studies during the year that has passed 
since its establishment. 

The principal object aimed at for the first year has 
been a thorough review of the more important of the 
Grammar School studies. A review, however, is under- 
stood to mean something more than a mechanical re-pe- 
rusal of the common text-books. Each subject is studied 
by itself and in its connection with the other branches 
of the course, and each pupil is required to be so 
thoroughly conversant with any given subject as to be 
able to explain it clearly to the class, and capable of 
instructing others in the principles on which it depends. 

The methods adopted by the teachers to obtain this 
result, have been very successful. Many of the pupils 
exhibit a high degree of proficiency, and some of them 
are already considered competent to do good service as 
teachers in our schools. | 

The course of study for the ensuing year will be more 
extended, new branches will be taken up, and more of 
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direct instruction given in the best methods of teaching. 
The pupils wiil also have more opportunities than 
heretofore, for observation and practice, in the Model 
School. | 

It will bea subject for future consideration whether 
the present allowed term of study may not be advanta- 
geously increased to three years for such pupils as wish 
to remain more than two years in the School. The ex- 
perience of another year will determine what course it 
may be best to pursue in this respect. 

The second annual examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to the School, was held on the 28th of July. 
The whole number of applicants was sixty-three. Of 
these, a large proportion passed a very satisfactory ex- 
amination, and were admitted unconditionally. ‘Ten of 
the number were more or less deficient in certain stud- 
ies, but weresadmitted on condition of applying them- 
selves particularly to those studies during the vacation, 
and but three applicants were entirely rejected. This 
result must be considered as an evidence of good pre- 
vious instruction in our Grammar Schools. 

The Sub-Committee would however remark, that suf- 
ficient attention does not appear to have been paid to 
the important subject of arithmetic in some of our 
schools for girls. More of the candidates failed in this 
branch than in any other, and some of those who passed 
a very good examination in other studies, were deficient 
in their knowledge on this subject. It is essential that 
those who are preparing to be teachers should be early 
and thoroughly instructed in the elementary branches. 

In addition to the number of sixty now admitted, it 
is probable that from ten to fifteen new pupils will 
enter the School in September, making in all more 
than seventy pupils. Of the last year’s class, more 
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than eighty remain in the School. The whole number 
of pupils therefore for the ensuing pie will exceed 
one hundred and fifty. 

The Model School connected with the Normal 
School is in excellent condition, so far as the instruc- 
tion given to the pupils is concerned, and your Com- 
mittee believe that the classes will compare favorably 
with those of the same standing in any of our Gram- 
mar Schools. ‘The number of pupils however is not so | 
large as the rooms will accommodate, and it is recom- 
mended that in future, pupils of the standing of the 
third and fourth classes of the Grammar Schools be 
admitted to this School, instead of those of the fourth 
class alone, of which it is at present composed. 


For the Sub-Committee, 
| LE BARON RUSSELL,. Chairman. 


August 2d, 1853. 


City Document.—No. 66. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
October 31, 1853, 


The Committee of the whole Board, to which was 
referred the application of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Corporation, asking this Board to locate their Road 
through Washington, Common, Dover, Tremont, Court, 
Cornhill, Sudbury, Deacon, Canal, Causeway, Charles- 
town, Commercial, Fleet and Hanover Streets, and 
Dock Square and Haymarket Square, in this City, 
in accordance with the provisions of their charter, be- 
ing unable to agree unanimously to a report upon the 
question submitted to them, and the majority of the 
Board having agreed to and submitted a report thereon, 
it is with great reluctance, and after much careful re- 
flection and investigation of the subject, that the minor- 
ity of the Board have deemed it their duty to present 
this matter in a somewhat different light from their 
colleagues. 

Without following the particular form of reasoning 
and the classification of objections embodied in the ma- 
jority Report, the minority of the Committee propose, 
first, to consider the general question of the necessity of 
a change in the system of passenger travel in the 
crowded thoroughfares of this City; and, secondly, the 
duty of this Board, under the charter granted by the 
General Court to these parties, and then to consider 
the objections noticed by the majority REPOT Es to the 
proposed location. 

The system of street railroads for the conveyance of 
passengers in large cities, first commenced and has been 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
October 31, 1853, 


The Committee of the whole Board, to which was 
referred the application of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Corporation, asking this Board to locate their Road 
through Washington, Common, Dover, Tremont, Court, 
Cornhill, Sudbury, Deacon, Canal, Causeway, Charles- 
town, Commercial, Fleet and Hanover Streets, and 
Dock Square and Haymarket Square, in this City, 
in accordance with the provisions of their charter, be- 
ing unable to agree unanimously to a report upon the 
question submitted to them, and the majority of the 
Board having agreed to and submitted a report thereon, 
it is with great reluctance, and after much careful re- 
flection and investigation of the subject, that the minor- 
ity of the Board have deemed it their duty to present 
this matter in a somewhat different light from their 
colleagues. 

Without following the particular form of reasoning 
and the classification of objections embodied in the ma- 
jority Report, the minority of the Committee propose, 
first, to consider the general question of the necessity of 
a change in the system of passenger travel in the 
crowded thoroughfares of this City; and, secondly, the 
duty of this Board, under the charter granted by the 
General Court to these parties, and then to consider 
the objections noticed by the majority EyROTp to the 
proposed. location. 

The system of street railroads for the conveyance of 
passengers in large cities, first commenced and has been 
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most successfully tried in the City of New York. The 
rapid growth and increase of the business of that city, 
and the consequent augmentation of its population, 
necessarily compelled its inhabitants, with a rapid 
stride, to seek residences in a fortherly direction upon 
the island, composing the City of New York, as the 
southerly portion of the City was required for stores 
and workshops. Having deep water on the east, west 
and south of the city, and the distance between the 
east and west shores being very limited, the only point 
to which the people could direct their attention for an 
extension of their limits, was to the north. 

The result of this was, in order to accommodate the 
passenger travel, to bring into all their principal 
thoroughfares leading from the business part of the 
City to the residences of the people, an immense num- 
ber of omnibuses, which soon became an intolerable 
annoyance, not only to the foot travel, but to those doing 
business on such streets. Other large cities, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore for instance, are differently situ- 
ated. ‘The commercial business of Philadelphia is 
principally done on the Delaware river on one side of 
the city, and the streets leading from the river are used 
both as business streets and as streets for residences ; 
that portion nearest the water for stores, the more re- 
mote for residences. And thus this city bears no 
comparison with New York in the necessity of a gen- 
eral system for passenger travel. The same may be 
said of Baltimore. 

In this respect, Boston bears a nearer resemblance to 
New York, than any of the large cities of the North. 
Boston is circumscribed by water to a very small terri- 
tory. ‘The increase of her business during the last ten 
years has created a demand for street after street, for 
stores and warehouses, formerly occupied as dwellings 
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and workshops, and this has driven many thousands of 
her inhabitants into neighboring towns and cities for 
residences ; and many other thousands to the southern 
portion of our City, at distances so remote from their 
places of business, as to require some general system of 
passenger travel through our streets, to a point in prox- 
imity to their respective places of business. This ne- 
cessity, as in New York, has brought into use the sys- 
tem of omnibus travel in the streets. This system, as 
in New York, has increased to such an extent, and 
that, too, only from the necessity of the case and the 
demand for public convenience, that some of our streets 
have, for a considerable portion of the time during each 
day, been nearly monopolized by these carriages. 
This fact cannot have escaped the notice of all persons 
doing business on Washington Street, north of Dover 
Street. 

It has been no uncommon occurrence, during the past 
year, to have some of our oldest and most observing citi- 
zens anxiously making the enquiry, of their friends and 
acquaintances in the street, “ what can we do to relieve 
Washington street of its overthronged travel?” This 
question may well be asked at this time, and the same 
question will soon have to be answered by the city gov- 
ernment, not only in regard to Washington street, but 
many other streets in the city. 

It is well for the interests of the city, and for the 
comfort and convenience of our citizens, that the ques-_ 
tion is agitated thus early and none too soon. It re- 
quires no prophet to tell us, that if the business and 
population of Boston and vicinity is to increase for the 
next ten years, in the same ratio that it has for the last 
ten years, that the lapse of half that period, from the 
present time, will surround our central business streets 
and public thoroughfares with a population that will 
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require double the amount of accommodation for pas- 
senger travel that the present system now affords, or 
can afford in our principal streets. What, then, may we 
expect will be the question asked in relation to reliev- 
ing Washington street? It will most probably be, 
“Why has not the city government before this changed 
this system of passenger travel in our streets ? 

As the Committee seem to have looked to New York 
for information on this subject, it may not be improper 
to look a little more closely into the practical working 
of the system in that city, and see how the matter stands 
there. The report of the Committee, page 5, states that 
“the location of a railroad in Broadway, to which our 
Washington street corresponds more nearly than any 
other, except that the former is, for the most part, much 
the widest, is yet an open question, on the expediency 
of which public opinion in that city seems to be much 
divided. Indeed, the whole subject was regarded by 
gentlemen, whose opinion is entitled to great weight, in 
the light’ of an experiment not yet fully tested.” 

It is not supposed that the Committee intend these 
remarks to apply to such roads as have already been 
granted and completed, for all concur in the opinion 
that these roads have been eminently successful; if not 
in the investments of the proprietors, they have certain- 
ly been successful in accommodating the public and re- 
lleving the streets, in a great degree, of the more an- 
noying mode of passenger travel by omnibuses through 
the streets. 

Before too much stress is placed upon the supposed 
division of public opinion in New York, upon the ex- 
pediency of locating a road in Broadway, it may be 
well to ascertain the foundation and extent of that di- 
versity of opinion. 

A Committee of the Board of Aldermen, to which 
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was referred the application for a Railroad in Broadway 
in 1852, held ten public meetings for the hearing of all 
parties, and state in their report, that “all parties de- 
siring it were heard.” “That the debates through the 
press were conducted by two able advocates of a oppo- 
site sides ; and that the result, upon the minds of the 
Committee, has been a decided conviction in favor of 
the projected improvement in the system of passenger 
travel on our great central thoroughfare. They are sat- 
isfied that a railroad is indispensable, alike for the re- 
lief of Broadway, for the conveyance of the vast and 
fast increasing passenger travel, and for the accommo- 
dation of the other classes of vehicles, which resort, or 
which want to resort to this noble street.” 

And this same Committee say, that “before this pro- 
tracted discussion reached its close, all the principal 
parties to it, the representatives of the omnibus interest, 
as well as those of the Broadway-property interest, have 
at last met upon the same grounds with the applicants, 
in bearing substantial testimony in favor of a railroad 
in Broadway.” 

If the Committee had been desirous of obtaining 
public opinion in New York, such public opinion as 
acts independent of all conflicting interests for and 
against the proposed measure, it would seem that the 
Committee, who had “purposely delayed making any 
report on the very important matter submitted to it, 
until time had been given for the full and free discus- 
sion of the question by all parties who chose to enter 
upon it,” through ten long public meetings, and after 
the subject had been fully discussed by “able advo- 
cates,” in the public papers, or the full Board which 
adopted their report — the Board which adhered to the 
same report and opinions, even against the veto of the 
Mayor, might have been good authority for public 
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opinion in New York. Had such authority been con- 
sulted, they would have been informed that all the Rail- 
roads in New York, now completed, have proved a suc- 
cessful experiment, not only in their ability to facilitate 
and accelerate the public passenger travel and con- 
venience, as well as their comfort, but to disarm the own- 
ers of real estate, on their several lines, of their objections 
to their utility. They would also have been advised 
that the whole system in New York has been so emi- 
nently successful, that, in their judgment, no city gov- 
ernment could be formed in New York that would dis- 
pense with their use. In fact, so generally has public 
opinion yielded to the necessity of this change, that 
almost the only opposition to its extension in Broadway 
and other thoroughfares, in that city, is confined to those 
having large investments in omnibus lines, and competit- 
ors for the new lines of railroads in Broadway. And the 
former are very generally permitted to become interested 
parties in the improved change in their respective 
streets, so that no private interests are sacrificed by the 
change. 

The question now arises, and it was the first ques- 
tion to be decided by this Board before the acceptance 
of this charter by the City Government, is such a sys- 
tem of passenger travel through the streets of Boston 
practicable—and, if practicable, is there any public 
necessity for its adoption,—if so, does the charter pre- 
sented for our aproval contain the requisite provisions 
to carry-into operation the necessary changes, and are 
the public interests sufficiently guarded and protected 
thereby ? : 

From the considerations before stated, the minority 
believe that the necessity of a change in the system of 
passenger travel in our principal thoroughfares is both 
practicable and necessary. It is practicable, because 
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the principal streets now admit of vehicles, in great 
numbers, quite as cumbrous and annoying as the cars 
now in use in the streets of New York. It is possible 
that much of the apprehension of danger and annoy- 
ance from cars running in our streets, may arise from 
the want of correct information, or from the want of 
careful observation—or, perhaps, from the habit of 
associating the idea of railroad cars in the streets, 
drawn by horses, with railroad cars in general, pro- 
pelled by steam. 

It has been demonstrated, very clearly, that a pair of 
horses can move a much greater number of passengers 
on iron rails than they can on the smoothest pavements 
i common vehicles. The proportion has been stated 
as eight to one—but five to one is supposed to be 
nearest the true difference on Russ pavements. It is 
no uncommon occurrence to find ten or fifteen omni- 
buses in Washington street, in close proximity, mov- 
ing in the same direction, and others at the same time 
going in a different direction, nearly monopolizing the 
whole width of the street. If, instead of ten omni- 
buses in the distance of thirty rods, there should be 
but two cars, and those not within thirty rods, or five 
hundred feet of each other, and running on rails placed 
on a level with the surface of the street, there can be 
little doubt which would render the greatest obstruc- 
tion to the street, and to the private travel thereon. 
In point of danger or liability to injury, to passengers 
or pedestrians, the cars are considered far preferable to 
any other system of passenger travel. They aze never 
obliged to stop to take payment of fare from passengers, 
as every car has its driver and conductor, and can, at 
any time when moving at the usual speed, be stopped 
by the driver, in the space or six feet. i. 

It has been urged by many, in opposition to the pro- 
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posed change, that the charter granted by the Legisla- 
ture gives to the corporation a monopoly of the streets. 
This is believed to be a mistaken view. Our public 
streets belong to the City, and are held in public trust 
for the uses to which they are dedicated by law; and 
it is not competent for the Legislature to make any 
grant of their exclusive use to a private corporation, for 
private purposes. The General Court have only de- 
clared that this corporation may, with the consent 
of the City, use the public streets in a certain mode for 
the transportation of passengers, in common with all 
other persons, in any other mode of travel. On this 
point we have a parallel case, which was decided in 
New York. An extract from this opinion is given 
below. | 

The Supreme Court, in New York, in 1849, decided 
that “The use of a street for a railroad consists mainly 
in adapting its surface to a particular mode of convey- 
ance; and when so adapted the running of a railroad 
car is no more an exclusive appropriation of the street 
than the running of any other species of conveyance 
would be. If the additional facilities for passage and 
repassage which a railroad furnishes, will have the 
effect of increasing the use of the street, and thus cause 
some inconvenience to persons doing business or resid- 
ing in its neighborhood, yet, if it is not diverted from 
the purposes for which it was opened and laid out, no 
right of any person will be violated.” 

Lhis opinion was given in a case on application for 
an injunction to restrain the Hudson River Railroad 
Corporation from laying rails in Hudson Street for the 
running of cars by horse power—a case similar to the 
Corporation now under consideration. The Legislature 
having granted a charter for that purpose, subject to 


the approval of the Common Council of the City of 
New York. 
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From this expounding of the law, it is apparent that 
no railroad in the streets can have anything more than 
a common right to their use.. They have not even an 
exclusive right to the use of their rails. Any person 
having a carriage with the wheels adjusted to the width 
of the rails, may, as is now very common in New York, 
drive his horse and carriage upon the track, and follow 
a car on the whole length of their road, without an- 
noyance, enjoying a ride in his own carriage upon a 
perfectly smooth surface, with no inconvenience in 
turning off or on to the track again. 

When all these things are considered—the compara- 
tive relief of the streets from the noise of the heavy 
carriages, the greater comfort and ease of this mode of 
travelling—we cannot forbear to express our decided 
opinion in favor of a fair trial of the experiment in 
some of our crowded streets. | 

Having said thus much upon the general subject of © 
passenger travel in our streets by railroads, we now 
come to the consideration of the charter granted for this 
purpose by the Legislature, and of the duty of this 
Board in relation thereto. 

The charter of the Metropolitan Railroad was ob- 
tained on application of the parties, named in the act 
of incorporation, and at the request of some thousands 
of our citizens. The Bill was submitted to the City 
Solicitor before its adoption by the Legislature, and 
that officer was instructed to see that the rights of the 
City should be secured in such Bill as might receive 
the sanction of the Legislature. It was provided that 
the act should be void, “ unless the same shall be ac- 
cepted by the City Councils of said Cities respectively.” 

It was accepted by the City Council of Roxbury, and 
after much deliberation,* on the 25th day of July, it 


* The charter was referred to a Joint Special Committee, February 28, 1853. 
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was accepted by the Common Council of Boston, and 
on the 29th day of July, the same was unanimously 
‘accepted by this Board. 

Inasmuch as the validity of the charter was made con- 
tingent upon its acceptance by the City Council, and that 
acceptance having been obtained, it would seem to be a 
fair presumption that this Board would be bound in good 
faith to follow up its action in such a manner as to 
give vitality to an instrument which they had deliber- 
ately pronounced satisfactory, and which is completely 
valueless to the Company or the public, and entirely 
inoperative without a location by this Board. The 
effect of the course of action now proposed by the ma- 
jority report must end in an entire defeat of the whole 
system,—-or, in other words, it effectually repeals the 
charter, and as completely nullifies all its provisions, as 
the Legislature could do it. 

It must be kept in view that the only public mterest 
involved in this matter, is the proposed relief to our 
crowded thoroughfares, which, the proposed system is 
supposed to possess the power to accomplish over the 
present—in its increased facilities for passenger travel | 
and its ability to perform five times the amount of 
transportation with the same amount of street obstruc- 
tion. It will not be denied that if this Board shall under- 
take to make any location at all, or to perform the only 
remaining act required of us to give vitality to the 
charter, that this should be done within a reasonable 
time, and that the location should be such, as, in the 
judgment of the Board, would be likely to give to the 
experiment a fair trial, and be most likely to accom- 
plish the public benefits intended by the Legislature to 
be derived from its adoption. In this respect how shall 
we stand on the adoption of the Committee’s Report. 
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The petitioners ask for a location in Washington, 
Common, Dover, Tremont, Court, Cornhill, Sudbury, 
Deacon, Canal, Causeway, Charlestown, Commercial, 
Fleet and Hanover Streets, Dock Square and Hay- 
market Square. On this petition the Committee report 
that “at the present time, and under the existing char- 
ter” —“ they cannot regard it as safe and prudent to try 
the experiment in the streets named by the Corpora- 
tion, and to locate the road in the manner proposed.” 

“They therefore recommend that the petitioners 
have leave to withdraw.” 

This is virtually saying that we will not allow you 
to place your rails in any of those streets. To be sure, 
it leaves the Corporation free to send in another peti- 
tion for a location in other streets. But let us see what 
other streets remain open to them for a railroad, the 
object and purpose of which is to relieve our crowded 
thoroughfares. Sea Street and Broad Street remain 
open. But will the passenger travel from the “ Neck” 
be likely to pass through Lehigh Street, crossing the 
Worcester Railroad, or through Beach Street to Sea 
Street, in order to be taken up in a car and landed at 
the Custom House, or the foot of State Street? Cer- 
tainly not. Harrison Avenue is left open its whole 
length ; but then you are forbidden to enter Washing- 
ton or ‘l'remont Streets. Will this relieve Washington, 
Tremont or Court Streets? Certainly not. Charles 
Street, Cambridge and Leverett Streets, then, are the 
only considerable thoroughfares remaining unprohibit- 
ed. No one will pretend that a railroad in these streets 
will relieve or accommodate any considerable portion of 
our crowded streets. 

Hence, if the report of the majority of the Com- 
mittee shall be adopted, we shall have precluded any 
future action of this Board, until the whole subject 
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shall have been reconsidered, which can, by any possi- 
ble location, give effect to the charter in any fair oppor- 
tunity to try the experiment, or to test the public util- 
ity of the change proposed. 

If such was the intention of the Committee, they 
certainly have arrived at a conclusion, however equivo- 
cally their opinions may have been expressed, that 
must effectually answer their purpose. If, on the other 
hand, the Committee intended to express no opinion on 
the general question of street rails for passenger travel, 
and only intended to make it a question of times when 
the changes should be adopted, they certainly have left 
the matter in so equivocal a manner as to be liable to 
unjust censure. The Committee admit, after visiting 
the city of New York, that ‘they were impressed with 
the belief that the railroads as operated in the wide 
streets of New York are a great public convenience. 
The cars appear to possess decided advantages over the 
omnibus, in point of the comfort and convenience of the 
passengers, the number which may be carried at a time, 
and the speed with which they are conveyed from one 
part of the city to another; and the Committee are by 
no means certain that further experience may not prove 
that all obstacles may not be surmounted, and that it is 
expedient to locate the tracks in the streets proposed by 
the corporation.” 

What is meant by “further experience” is not very 
particularly defined; but as we have yet had no experi- 
ence in railroads in our streets, it is presumed that the 
Committee propose to wait for further experience in their 
operation in New York, before we can venture to adopt 
them here. The general opinion of the present living 
generation of Boston is, that we have already waited 
too long for New York examples. We have waited for 
New York to set us the example of connecting that 
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city, by means of ocean steamers, with every southern 
commercial port, and with the principal maritime ports 
on the Pacific, till she has not only nearly monopolized 
the trade of these places, but has compelled our manu- 
facturers to remove their principal agents to New York 
for the sale of their goods. If this is the kind of ex- 
perience that Boston must wait for, they may yet find 
it necessary to establish a resident Commissioner in 
New York, to keep the city and people of Boston ad- 
vised, from time to time, what measure of progress it 1s 
safe for us to adopt. 

The minority have therefore come to the conclusion, 
in relation to the duties of the board in this matter: 

_ First—That all objections to the terms of the charter 
should have been duly considered by the Board before 
its acceptance by the two branches of the City Coun- 
cil; that after such acceptance it was the duty of the 
Board to make a location of the road in some street, in 
accordance with the provisions of the charter. That 
after its acceptance, if objectionable provisions of the 
charter had escaped the notice of the members of the 
Board, or had not been sufficiently considered, it was 
their duty to confer with the Corporation, and, if possi- 
ble, to change such provisions so as to protect all the 
rights of the respective parties whose interests were 
to be affected by the adoption of the charter or by such 
change. 

We now propose, briefly, to consider the report of 
the majority of the Committee, and to notice some of 
its objections to the charter, as well as their objections 
to any decisive action upon the subject. 

The first position of the majority of the Committee 
is, that these railroads there (in New York) “are com- 
pletely under the control of the City Government. 
Their location may be changed, or the track in any 
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street discontinued altogether, whenever the proper 
authorities so decide.” 

This is true; and the city have also the power to re- 
gulate the price of fare that shall be charged and ex- 
acted of their patrons. This also should have been 
stated, in order to a full understanding of the relations 
existing between the city government of New York and 
their street railroads. 

It is admitted on all hands,—and on this point there 
is no division of sentiment in the Board, that the 
City should not relinquish their control over and 
management of their streets to a corporation, because, 
in addition to the impolicy of such an act, she has | 
no right so to do, except by discontinuing a street be- 
cause it is no longer required for public use. For the 
same reasons she should resist any act or attempt of the 
Legislature to divert her streets to any other use than 
that to which they have been dedicated, viz: the public 
travel, because, as has already been maintained in a for- 
mer part of this report, the Legislature has no power 
to give to any corporation the exclusive right to any 
street in the city, and any such act on the part of the 
State would doubtless be annulled by the Supreme 
Court. 

The City of Boston, acting by the City Council or 
Board of Aldermen, have the entire control of our pub- 
lic streets, and of the use of them for the trusts and 
purposes of their dedication, have always exercised, 
under the provisions of their charter and the laws of the 
Commonwealth, an entire control over them. The 
width of the sidewalks and of the carriage way, the 
partial and temporary use of them for necessary private 
purposes, the mode and manner of paving them, the 
laying of sewers and pipes for various public and pri- 
vate uses, the construction of vaults. for private uses, 
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&c., are matters that should be under the control of 
the city. 

And it is not proposed by the charter in question to 
restrict the city in the exercise of its lawful authority, in 
respect to any of these matters. But it is true that, by 
the terms of the charter, the city cannot remove the 
rails from the streets, where they shall have been locat- 
ed, at their pleasure or for good cause. 

Those who have been familiar with legislation must 
have observed that applicants for charters for private 
corporations were seldom, if ever, known to ask for 
less power than they wanted, but have often been 
obliged to take less. In the present case, more was ask- 
ed and granted than was necessary —more than this 
Board should have yielded — and it is believed, and ad- 
mitted, more than they ever expected to be conferred or 
desired to exercise. ‘The proof of this, rests in the fact, 
that the members of the Corporation have repeatedly 
intimated, both verbally and in writing, that if the city 
desired a change in the charter in this particular, in or- 
der to hasten their operations, they would yield to the 
city the control of their rails, so far as to remove and 
change them in any legal manner in which it could be 
done. ‘This objection, then, when met in this way, 
could be no valid excuse for refusing to locate the road 
in some street prayed for by the Corporation, contin- 
gent upon such change. 

The next objection raised by the Committee is, that 
“the City of Boston is not now authorized by law 
to make the cars which pass through the streets a source 
of income, and this would seem to render it more proper | 
that they should be completely under its control, and that 
it should retain its power over the streets unimpaired.” _ 

To strengthen this objection, it is stated in the preced- 

ing section of the report, that “ the Committee were in- 
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formed that a Company, desiring to locate a road in 
Greenwich Street, [N. Y.] offered to keep the whole street 
in repair, and to pay annually to the City, one hundred 
dollars for each car that was used on the road.” 

If the Committee had really wanted to make a strong 
point on this question of income from our streets, they 
could have found still stronger testimony than that 
referred to. On page 1448, City Document No. 57, 
(New York,) 1852, in the minority report on the 
Broadway Railroad, in commenting upon the proposi- 
tions made to the Committee for the building of the 
road, they say that—The majority of the Committee are 
substantially making a “ gift of two hundred thousand 
dollars per annum from the City Treasury,’—because 
they have before them proposals from responsible per- 
sons therein named,” offering to give the City a bonus 
ranging from one hundred thousand dollars to two 
hundred thousand dollars per annum, for the privilege 
of laying these rails and running the cars thereon.” 

On this subject, the Common Council of New York 
did not act without the highest legal advice attainable 
in that City. 

. The counsel to the City, in relation to this question 
of making public streets a source of revenue, establish- 
ed this principle of law—* That the Corporation cannot 
exact any bonus or general compensation for the grant 
of the privilege of laying a railroad upon or through 
the streets of the -City—but a charge upon each car 
for the license to run, may be imposed,” under certain 
laws cited. So that the only power even there to lay any 
tax* upon the cars, 1s derived from special legislation. 

This is the general principle upon which any city or 
town can exact a payment for license to run a carriage 

* By Statute 1813 and 1824 in New York, twenty dollars is the highest fee that 


can be exacted by the City for an annual license to run any conveyance for the 
carrying of passengers in the City of New York. 
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of any description through its streets. Neitlier the 
Legislature nor the City can impose a tax, or require 
any citizen to take a license without a tax, for the right 
to pass through the streets with their private carriage ; 
but the General Court may authorize any city or town 
to regulate the passage through the streets, of vehicles 
of every description that are used as public carriages for 
hire, or for other purposes. This principle was applied 
by Chancellor Kent in New York, in his Notes upon 
the Acts of 1813 and 1824, upon this subject. And 
without special provisions of law, no such imposition of 
a tax can be legal. Rail cars drawn by horses through 
the streets for “the conveyance of passengers, will be 
subject to the same rules and the same laws, unless 
made an exception by the Legislature. 

Therefore, upon what principle of public policy 
should we undertake to make rail cars in our streets 
used for the conveyance of passengers, a source of 
revenue? Even if we possessed the power, such a pol- 
icy would be an unwise one. It would be an indirect 
mode of taxing public travel, without the poor apology 
that it is a transit travel of other places and other 
States. ; 

Such objections as these may all be obviated, or 
might have been removed by conditions precedent to 
a location. 

The committee remark, page 5, that “all other cor- 
porations are obliged to pay the full value of the land 
on which their roads are laid. ‘The case is widely dif- 
ferent when a corporation is permitted, without making 
any compensation whatever, to use the streets of a city 
which are of immense cost and value, and which could 
not be widened without a vast expense.” 

The true intent and object of the whole question, 

seems here again to be lost sight of by the committee, 
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viz.: the necessity of a change in the system of passen- 
ger travel and public convenience in the crowded 
streets, in the one idea of bringing to the treasury from . 
this source an annual revenue. 

It is true that our railroad corporations are required 
and compelled to pay for the land they take from indi- 
viduals and corporations for their use. It is also true 
that such railroads, in every town and city in the Com- 
monwealth, through which they pass, necessarily cross, 
and in doing so, appropriate to their use a part of nu- 
merous streets and public highways. Can the Com- 
mittee point out a single case where such towns or 
cities have ever received or exacted any compensation — 
for such crossings or use of the public highways? 
Why have not such claims been made but upon the 
common principle that the Legislature has no power to 
grant any exclusive right to the use of public streets to 
any corporation, and that the only right granted is a 
common use, growing out of the law of necessity ? 

The next objection raised by the Committee, is the 
apprehended difficulty of purchasing by the City, in 
connection with the City of Roxbury. ‘This objection 
may be dismissed with the single remark, that if the 
City of Boston shall retain the right and power to take 
up and remove the rails in any street at its pleasure— 
without which power it is presumed no person ever ex- 
pected to see a railroad in any street in Boston—it is 
. of very little consequence whether the City of Roxbury 
shall consent to purchase or not—as the rails can be 
removed to the line, and she can be left to enjoy the 
comforts of her railroad within her own limits. 

As to public opinion on this matter, it is sufficient 
for the present occasion, that a large majority of the 
Common Council, who are elected in the several Wards 
by the popular vote, and who are supposed to be better 
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qualified to reflect public opinion in their respective 
districts, than the upper Board—gave the present char- 
ter their approval, and that judgment was confirmed by 
this Board. Whatever changes of opinion in either 
Board have since occurred, have not been developed by 
any public expression in the Common Council, or by the 
people, that has come to our knowledge: Nor have 
such changes been set forth with satisfactory reasons, 
in the report of the Committee. 

It is not supposed to be very material to the question 
at‘issue, whether “the system of drainage in Boston is 
much more perfect than in New York;” nor is it 
necessary to inquire how the Committee obtained that 
information. It is sufficient on this point to know that 
the City havea right to open their streets at all times— - 
aright that the Legislature cannot take from them— 
for the purposes of laying or repairing drains and sew- 
ers, water and gas pipes. ‘This right the Legislature 
did not overlook; but provided in the charter of this 
company, in Section 9, “ That nothing in this act shall 
be construed to prevent the City Authorities of either 
of said cities from taking up any of the public streets 
traversed by said railroads, for the purposes for which 
they may now lawfully take up the same.” 

It will be perceived from the views herein expressed, 
that so far as we can gather the views of the majority 
from their report, it may be inferred, that the principal 
difference of opinion with the Committee, lies in their 
views of the duties of this Board at the present junc- 
ture. If, after an acceptance of their charter, it is 
our duty, under the laws, to make a location under its 
provisions, it is certainly our duty to make one that 
shall be deemed reasonable and serviceable to the pub- 
lic. . But throwing aside all such considerations, the 
minority have deemed it to be the most prudent 
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course to advise with the corporation, with the view of 
adopting such measures as may be deemed best to secure 
the interests of the City, promote the convenience of 
the vast amount of passenger travel requiring convey- 
ance through our streets, and to prevent the sacrifice of 
any other class of our citizens who may be affected by 
such measurés, 

In presenting these views the minority have not lost 
sight of an important interest in our midst, an interest 
amounting to large amounts invested in the present 
system of passenger travel—the omnibus lines. The 
fact has not been overlooked, that they have rendered 
important services to the public, in the very great 
amount of convenience, comfort and economy, that their 
lines have afforded to a great body of our citizens in- 
habiting our suburbs and contiguous cities and towns. 

But even this class of our citizens must clearly see, 
that the rapid increase of our suburban population 
must soon lead to important changes in the location 
and diversion of the different lines of stages, and per- 
haps of parts of the same lines, that would or might 
be as unsatisfactory to the owners of these lines them- 
selves, as would be the proposed change in the system, 
leaving them on the same line to compete with cars 
running upon smooth and even rails. 

It is admitted that any important change, like the 
one under consideration, must be so conducted as to 
approve itself to the public judgment, in order to be 
successful. But it does not follow that this public ap- 
proval shall be always obtained in advance of such ex- 
periments, in terms to satisfy those in public authority 
that it meets with no considerable opposition and 
‘prejudice. If such a rule had always obtained in Bos- 
ton, where now would have been your Commercial 
street, your Quincy Market, or your Cochituate water ? 
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In enterprises of this kind there are three interests 
to be consulted, viz: the private interest of those who 
engage in it, the public interest, and the interest to be 
most affected by the change. ‘Trusting that the great 
interest most to be affected on the lines which may be 
adopted for the proposed railroad, many find common 
ground to stand upon with the petitioners, as, in most 
cases in New York has been the case, 

We recommend the adoption of the following order. 


For the minority of the Committee. 
OLIVER FROST. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
October 31, 1858. 


Ordered, That the City Engineer, under the direction 
of His Honor the Mayor, and Committee on Paving, be 
and he is hereby directed to locate the Metropolitan 
Railroad in and through Washington street from Rox- 
bury line to Cornhill street, aan Cornhill street to 
and through ‘Tremont street to and through Common 
street to Washington street. A double track shall be 
laid in Washington street from Roxbury line to Dover 
street, and a single track on the rest of the route: 

Provided, however, that no location shall be made in 
said streets by the said City Engineer, or by this Board, 
or any Committee of this Board, until the said Metro- 
politan Railroad Corporation shall agree to and adopt 
the following conditions, to wit: 

Fivst—The said Corporation shall, either by amend- 
ments to its charter, or by some other legal method, or 
by such other legal instrument as shall meet the ap- 
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proval of this Board, and be deemed sufficient for the 
purposes therein intended by the City Solicitor, allow 
the city to retain the entire control of the streets 
through which said railroad may be located, in the 
same manner that she now does in respect to repairing, 
paving, opening the same for laying down or repairing 
pipes for water or gas, and for constructing all necessa- 
ry common sewers or drains, for granting portions of 
the same to private individuals for building, &c., and 
also the power to remove the rails in any street where 
the same may be laid, or to order the same to be re- 
moved to another street, whenever the Board of Mayor 
and Aldermen may deem it necessary for the public con- 
venience so to do. 

Second—The double track shall be laid in the centre 
of said Washington street: the outer rails shall not 
exceed twelve feet apart; the inner portion of the rail 
shall be of equal height with the outer, and both 
rails shall be laid even with the surface of the street or 
pavement. ‘The rails shall be such as may be approved 
by the Board of Mayor and Aldermen. 

Third. ‘The said Corporation shall keep in good re- 
pair so much of the street as shall be occupied by their 
rails, together with three feet on each side. They shall 
keep the whole of the street through which they pass, 
cleaned of all filth or dirt in the same manner as the 
Superintendent of Internal Health is now required to 
do; and when the same shall require to be scraped or 
swept, they shall be required to do the same, and re- 
move the sweepings and scrapings before eight o’clock 
in the morning. 

Fourth. The said Corporation shall be required 
to keep or cause to be kept, a sufficient number of 
sleighs to convey all passengers’on their line, when the 
use of the cars shall be obstructed by snow. 
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Fifth. The Mayor and Aldermen shall have power 
to regulate the rate of fare in this City, at any time 
after four years from the commencement of the cars 
running. 

Sixth. The Mayor and Aldermen of Boston shall 
have the right to make any rules from time to time, 

_ regulating the speed at which the cars shall run in this 
City, places for stopping, places for turnouts, and such 
other rules and regulations as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the Board, for the safety of the public and the 
convenience of the passengers, and not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the charter, or this order. 
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Boston, Ocroser 138, 1858. 
To the Hon. the Mayor and Aldermen : 


The undersigned, constituting the Board of Man- 
agers, and the Surgeons of the Mass. Charitable Kye and 
Kar Infirmary, invite your attention to buildings about 
to be erected on land adjoining the Infirmary. The 
owner of the land proposes to erect a brick building on 
Charles street, for an Organ Factory, and a wooden 
building in the fear for a Planing Mill, driven by a 
steam engine.’ The evidence which has been produced 
in other cases of the danger to life, and serious injury 
to property, as well as annoyance to persons, caused by 
the proximity of Steam Planing Mills in this city will 
readily recur to the minds of your Honorable Body, — 
and the undersigned are of opinion, that there has 
never been an instance where greater annoyance and 
more serious danger have been caused than may be 
caused in the case now brought to your notice. 

Your memorialists would represent that the Infirma- 
ry is one of the most valuable of our benevolent Insti- 
tutions, that its benefits are sought by more than two 
thousand patients annually; that the present building 
was erected at an expense of nearly seventy thousand 
dollars, obtained by private subscription of charitable 
citizens, aided by the Commonwealth. That the situa- 
tion was deemed and has been a most eligible one, by 
reason of its freedom from local annoyances of all 
kinds, and from its possessing an open garden in the 
rear, upon the water, where the patients could enjoy 
what they so much need, quiet, pure air and ewercise. 
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The value of the Institution as a charity, with all its 
local advantages, as well as its pecuniary value, are 
now seriously threatened by the proposed erection. 
The quiet of its inmates will be completely destroyed 
by the working of the Mill. But your memorialists 
would call your particular attention to the danger to 
the lives of the inmates and to the property of the In- 
stitution, from fire. This danger, which is the chief 
cause of this representation, is made more imminent by 
the fact that the building is to be entirely of wood, of 
two stories, or about 18 feet in height, 20 feet in 
breadth, and 80 feet in length. 

Your memorialists, therefore, deeply impressed with 
the usefulness of the Institution, and knowing the 
strong interest felt in it by the community, do most 
earnestly remonstrate against the erection of the Steam 
Planing Mill, and respectfully pray your Honorable 
Body to prohibit it. 

Your memorialists would express themselves ready to 
appear and be heard, before your Honorable Board, if 
desired. 

S. D. TownsEnp, 
Moses Grant, 
W. W. Tucxer, by M. G. | 
JAMES LAWRENCE, | 
Cuartes H. Mirts, | Managers. 
Henry Ricz, 
Joun A, BLANCHARD, 
| 
J 


J. Huntincton Wotcortt, 
J. Witzey Epmanps, 


* 
Hpwarp Rrynops, | 


GrorcE A. Beruune, > Surgeons. 
R. W. Hooper, 
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To the Hon. Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Bos- 


ton, assembled : 


Whereas we, Inhabitants of the City of Boston, own- 
ers and occupants, and residing in Charles street, do 
humbly remonstrate and protest against the building or 
buildings that are about being erected at the corner of 
Charles and Cambridge streets, which said building, or 
a portion of said building, or buildings, are to be 
used for a Planing Machine, Coffee Burning, &c. &c., 
to be propelled by Steam Power, and we, after having 
the experience of the past two or three years of being 
annoyed, and suffering great inconvenience and dam- 
age from smoke, steam, dust, and black particles continu- 
ally flying in the atmosphere, filling our houses and 
smutting our clothes when hung out to dry, also jeop- 
ardizing our lives and property, by being constantly in 
fear and danger of being blown or burnt up, by the old 
establishment but recently entirely destroyed by fire, 
(after having been on fire some three or four times pre- 
vious) which gives us full and sufficient reason for us to 
suppose that we shall be annoyed in the same manner, 
should the building or buildings be erected, therefore 
petition to your Honorable Board to stay the objections 
herein named, and in duty bound we ever pray. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, 


; and others. 


Boston, October 17, 1858. 
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In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 


October 31, 1853. 


The Committee on Steam Engines and Furnaces, to 
which was referred the notice of J. E. & N. Brown & 
Co., of their intention to build at the corner of Cam- 
bridge and Charles streets, together with the memorial 
of the Managers and Surgeons of the Massachusetts 
Kye and Ear Infirmary, and the remonstrance of John 
Templeton and others, residents and owners of real 
estate in the vicinity of the proposed building, 


REPORT: 


That Messrs. Brown & Co. are contractors for the 
construction of a large brick building, five or six stories 
in height, to be occupied as an organ manufactory; and 
also a wooden building of two stories, to be placed in 
the rear or westerly of the first building, fronting on 
Cambridge street. 

This building is to be used as a mill for planing 
wood. ‘The machinery is to be worked by steam, gen- 
erated by the burning of wood, shavings or coal. 

The furnace is to be placed in a fire-proof room, en- 
closed by heavy brick walls and iron doors. The chim- 
ney or flue is to be eighty feet in height, with a return 
or diving flue, of modern improvement, to prevent the 
escape of fine particles of coal and cinders; and the 
boiler is to be placed in one of “ Baker’s Improved Fur- 
naces.” 

The Committee are satisfied that the plans for the 
proposed structure are as well calculated to guard 
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against fire, and to protect the neighboring dwellings 
from the annoyance of smoke and coal dust, as can be 
devised by the architect; but they cannot lose sight of 
the fact that the use of steam power, in its application 
to the various mechanical pursuits in this city is rapidly 
increasing, and that steam power is now used in many 
buildings in close proximity to valuable dwelling houses, 
and, to the great annoyance of whole neighborhoods. 
It therefore becomes the duty of this Board, in whose 
hands the law upon this subject is placed, to see that 
nuisances are not created in our midst, and the lives 
and property of our citizens endangered from the want 
of a faithful application of the law. . 

The Committee would not recommend any course of 
action that should necessarily restrict the use of steam 
in the mechanical arts in this city, but they are clearly 
of the opinion that a furnace for steam power, and its 
application to a planing machine, or a trip hammer, on 
Beacon street or Summer street would be regarded by 
the citizens of Boston as a nuisance. It must be equal- 
ly a nuisance in any other street where the buildings 
are principally dwellings, and may be abated as such. 
A furnace and steam engine, for working a planing 
mill, at the corner of Cambridge’ and Charles streets 
would, in the opinion of the Committee, come within 
such a rule; and the owner of these buildings, when 
completed, by placing a steam engine in the one with a 
planing machine attached, will do it in violation of law, 
unless his work should be regarded as merely repairing 
the same engine and works in operation prior to the 
passage of the law of 1845. 

The Managers of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, by their memorial, ask this Board “to prohib- 


it” “the erection of a steam planing mill” at this 
place. 


— 
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~The only power which this Board have over this 
matter is derived from the statute of 1845, chap. 197. 
The first section provides that “no furnace for melting 
of iron, or stationary steam engine, designed for use in 
any mill for the planing or sawing of boards, or turning 
of wood in any form, or where any other fuel than coal 
is used to create steam, shall hereafter be erected, or 
put up, to be used in any city or town in this Com- 
monwealth, unless the Mayor and Aldermen of such 
city, or selectmen of such town, shall have previously 
granted license therefor.” 

The second section of the same act empowers the 
Board of Mayor and Aldermen, whenever they shall 
deem any “steam engine or furnace erected or in use 
previous to the passage of this act, to be dangerous or 
a nuisance to the neighborhood, to make and record an 
order, prescribing such rules, restrictions and regula- 
tions as to the building in which such steam engine is 
used, the construction and height of its flues, &c., as 
they shall deem the safety of the neighborhood re- 
quire. 

Lhe third section declares, that all the engines and 
furnaces erected thereafter (1845) to be common nuis- 
ances without any other proof than that of their use. 

It will be perceived, from these sections, that the 
statute is positive and peremptory in forbidding the 
erection of furnaces and steam engines of the character 
complained of by these remonstrants, but its framers 
have omitted to clothe this ‘Board with any authority, 
as this Committee believe, for the enforcement of the 
provisions of the first section. : 

The fourth section of the same act gave the Mayor 
and Aldermen “the same power and authority to abate 
and remove any such steam engine, or furnace, erected 
or used contrary to the preceding provisions, as are 
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given to the Board of Health, in the tenth and eleventh 
sections of the twenty-first chapter of the Revised 
Statutes.” 

But, on searching for this authority, it was found 
that these sections were repealed by the 8th section of 
chapter 211, statutes 1849. 

As this Board does not appear to have the power, 
legally, to restrain the contractors or the owners from 
erecting the proposed building for the purposes intend- 
ed, and as the statute itself declares any such furnace, 
erected without license from this Board, to be a com- 
mon nuisance, the Committee do not see how this 
Board can, at this time, interpose any authority in be- 
half of the memorialists, and recommend that they 
have leave to withdraw. 

Respectfully submitted, 


For the Committee. 
OLIVER FROST, Chairman. 
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Ciry Puysictan’s OFFice, 
October, 1858. 
To the City Council of the City of Boston: 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to present the quar- 
terly return of the “doings” of this office, and to sub- 
mit, for the information of the Council, together with 
some remarks upon other kindred matters, a statement 
of the reasons for the Sanitary measures lately adopted 
by the Board of Health, upon the joint recommendation 
of the Port Physician and myself, in relation to vessels 
arriving here from sickly ports in the tropics. 

The number of persons vaccinated has been one hun- 
dred and fifty; examined and furnished with certifi- 
cates of the same, two hundred and fifty-seven ; physi- 
clans furnished with virus, twenty-five. 


With great respect, I remain, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
HENRY G. CLARK, 
City Physician. 
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It will be recollected that, in August last, upon infor- 
mation being received here that sundry vessels were on 
their way from places then affected with Yellow Fever, 
the following order was immediately issued, and copies 
of it were served upon the Harbor Master and each of 
the Pilots. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 


City oF Boston, 
August 22, 1853. 
Lo the Harbor Master and Pilots of the Port of Boston : 


GENTLEMEN, — We are instructed by His Honor, the 
Chairman of the Board of Health, to request you to 
take every Vessel which may arrive here from ports 
where Yellow Fever is now prevailing, or which may 
have cases of this disease on board, immediately into 
Quarantine, there to await an examination by the 
Port Physician, and to obtain his permit, without 
which she cannot land her cargo. 

None of the passengers or crew will be in any way 
restrained, from freely communicating with their friends 
on shore, or with the City, or from landing at any time 
with their personal baggage and effects; and no Ves- 
sel will be detained in Quarantine longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary to put her into a safe condition to 
come up to the wharves. 


HENRY G. CLARK, City Physician. 
J. M. MORIARTY, Port Physician. 
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This order has been, in most instances, faithfully 
carried out, and cheerfully complied with; and it is to 
be regretted that, with so little reason, any attempts 
should have been made to avoid its provisions. Cer- 
tainly, no man ought to escape censure who, for any 
temporary advantage to himself, is willing to do what — 
(at least in the opinion of those who are best able to 
judge) is at all likely to endanger the health or se- 
curity of his fellow-citizens. 

It is true, that, as formerly enforced, Jsolative Quar- 
antine Regulations were no doubt often unreasonably 
severe and uselessly oppressive; but there is no pro- 
priety in objecting to Sanitary or Hygienic measures, 
which are really as much for the advantage and safety 


of those who are immediately connected with the 
vessels, as for the protection of the public at large. 


In order, therefore, that all parties interested may be 
able to satisfy themselves (on this or a future occasion) 
of the propriety of such measures, I propose to state, 
in a plain way, the general grounds upon which these, 
and similar, Sanitary Regulations are now defended and 
enforced. The order quoted, it will be observed, relates 
solely to Yellow Fever, that appearing to be at the time 
the only subject requiring immediate action. 

Quarantines have been heretofore enforced upon the 
theory of excluding diseases supposed to be contagious 
or infectious, by isolating the persons of the sick from » 
contact or communication with the unaffected; and 
they have often been absurdly and ignorantly enforced 
against diseases which had neither quality, but which, 
from their great mortality, have unusually excited the 
fears of mankind. 
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In order that an accurate idea may be had of the 
words Infection and Contagion, I will insert here the 
definition now assigned to them by the highest au- 
thority.* 

“By Contagion is meant the power of communicating 
disease, from the person of an individual laboring under 
it, to that of another, whether by actual contact 
through the medium of linen, bedding, or any sub- 
stance whatever; through the medium of the air, in a 
room in which an individual labors under the disease ; 
the capability of being propagated by means of excre- 
tions or exhalations from the bodies of those affected ; 
or, finally, by means of exhalations from the bodies of 
those who have died of it.” . 

“By Infection is meant a principle which produces 
the disease, depending altogether upon docal causes, and 
having no relation to emanations from persons laboring 
under the disease, or from the bodies of those who have 
died of it. Thus a malaria spot, or a filthy locality, is a 
focus of InrEcrton.” 

With these definitions, I shall be understood when I 
state that it is now a very well settled opinion, among 
medical men, that Yellow Fever is not coNTAGIOUS. 


The few persons who still remain as the_advocates of 
contagion may be comprised under the two classes, of 
those who have not had sufficient opportunities for 
studying the disease, or of those whose connection with 
lucrative offices in Quarantine establishments should 
entitle their opinions to but little consideration. 


* See in second Report on Quarantine, p. 157, a note addressed by Dr. Gill- 
krest, Inspector General of Army Hospitals, to the General Board of Health. 
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There is not upon record, to my kdowledge, a single 
well authenticated case of personal contagion, nor any 
supposed case of such which cannot be better explained 
upon some other hypothesis. | 

Mr. Amiel, an English Army Surgeon, at Gibraltar, 
gives some most interesting statements with regard to 
the fever at that place, which I will preface by some 
remarks by Dr. Gillkrest, as evidence of the weight 
which ought to be accorded to such facts. 

“The calamity of an epidemic at Gibraltar affords 
greater facilities, for the establishment of truth, as to 
its origin and progress, than perhaps any other place 
whatever. 

“ Its surface is very limited ; it is under strict milita- 
ry government and police, affording all the means, when 
so wished by the authorities, for the most scrutinizing 
investigation; and the population (civil and military 
about 22,000) not sufficient to embarrass the ready at- 
tainment of facts, yet large enough to give all materials 
necessary for drawing solid conclusions. 

‘Under the circumstances ample opportunities are 
afforded for the detection of erroneous statements.” 

Mr. Amiel says: “ An individual laboring under this 
disease, on being removed to a pure air, such as, the 
Neutral ground did not communicate the disease to 
those in the closest contact with him, The Dépot con- 
sisted of nearly si® hundred men, sixty of whom were 
permanently employed in the different departments in 
town, or as servants to the officers. ‘hese men on, 
being attacked, (and not one escaped,) generally came to 
the barracks, (on the neutral ground, and at Europa 
Point,) yet neither their breath, or the effluvia of their 
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bodies, ever proved contagious to their companions. 
None of the nurses took it. Out of four thousand 
Spaniards, not one took the fever at the Neutral 
ground,* although the communication with the town, 
at a distance of a few hundred rods only, was con- 
stant.” | 

Dr. W. Ferguson, Inspector General of Hospitals, 
who had great experience here and elsewhere, speaking 
of contagion, says: “It was impossible that we could, in 
the face of the every-day experience of our lives, be- 
lieve in it; and if we had, the very women and drum- 
mers of the army would have laughed us to scorn, 
because they had long discovered that there was not 
the smallest danger to be apprehended from the closest 
proximity ; all were sensible that no safer duty could 
be imposed than that of attending the sick bed.” 

The following statement, in relation to the last epi- 
demic at New Orleans, which has been communicated 
to me by an intelligent merchant of that city, goes. 
strongly to the same effect. ) 

‘There have been employed, during the past season, 
in a swamp about two and a half miles sowth of the 
city, at wood cutting, twenty-six laborers, most of them 
unacclimated, who have been wholly exempt from fever 
or any other sickness, while within two miles north of 
them sixteen men who were at work, on the Opelousas, 
Railroad Dépot, all took the fever, and fifteen of 
them died. ‘The wood-choppers in the swamp, hearing 
of the sickness, determined to remain there (as they 
did) all summer, being visited regularly by the man 
who brought their provisions. At the northward of the 


* This is a peninsula, in a position fully exposed to the pure airs of the ocean, 
but not to those from town. 
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city, at a distance of twenty or thirty miles, the fever 
broke out among the men at work on the Northern 
Railroad, and many of them died. The prevailing wind 
during the summer is from the south. It blows so 
steadily from that quarter that it may with propriety 
be called a trade wind; and this may account for the 
prevalence of fever at the leeward of the city, and the 
total exemption from it to windward.’ 

I have known the history of a number of cases of 
this fever in Boston, and at the Chelsea Hospital, 
and have also, in 1837, treated several such in the 
north part of the town, but I never knew or heard of 
any contagion from either of them. 

Finally, Dr. Chervin, of Paris, to whom was awarded 
the Montyon prize of the French Academy, in 1827, for 
proving, to the satisfaction of the Governments of Eu- 
rope, that Yellow Fever was not contagious, and who, 
not satisfied with the knowledge that it was not con- 
tagious in Guadaloupe, after having collected the evi- 
dence of hundreds of medical men in all parts of the 
world, “visited,” in the language of Dr. Gillkrest, “in 
eight years, all the colonies belonging to the European 
Governments; all parts of North America, from New 
Orleans to Portland, ranging over 37 degrees of lati- 
tude ;” gives his most decided opinion against the con- 
tagiousness of Yellow Fever. 

Is it then infectious ? or can it be. imported ? Many 
object to the use of this latter term, who are still willing 
to admit the main fact, which is, that Yellow Fever may 
be, and often has been, produced in a healthy port in 
those who are exposed to the atmosphere or other influ- 
ences existing in. and about vessels which have come from 
sickly ports; that is to says there are local condi- 
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tions, resulting from the presence of decaying and 
putrid matters, which are confined on shipboard 
after being exposed to the heats and malignant vapors 
of the tropics where fever is prevailing. And there is 
no doubt that a personal exposure on board of such 
vessels would be. as likely to produce Yellow Fever as 
would a temporary visit to the original seat of the in- 
fection itself. All vessels are not equally sources of 
infection. The difference may depend upon various 
causes, such as the kind of cargo, and its liability to 
decomposition ; to the length of time spent in the sickly 
port; the precautions taken to air and cleanse the pee 
on her voyage, &c. 

‘That Yellow Fever is inrEctious, reference being 
always had to the definition of “infection,” in contra- 
distinction from that of “contagion,” I think is now 
the universally received opinion. 

In the First Report on Quarantine, of the General 
Board of Health,* I find the following remarks: “ A 
foul ship is not only a centre of disease to those on 
board, but a source of disease to her neighborhood. 
From a variety of evidence, it appears indisputable 
that while the foul state of a ship’s hold is the frequent 
cause of malignant fever to her crew, the air issuing 
from such a hold and the cargo taken from it, are capable 
of producing disease in the neighborhood of the wharf 
where the unloading takes place, and of affecting persons 
who come on board from the shore.” 

Dr. Alexander Vaché, Health Commissioner in the 
State of New York, and whose letters on this, and 
other kindred subjects, addressed to the “ House of As- 
sembly,” contain many interesting facts and opinions, 
° e 


* Page 110. 
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writes as follows; ‘That Yellow Fever may be brought 
to this city (N. Y.) from abroad, or, in other words, 
that vessels arriving at this port from places where it 
prevailed, can communicate the disease by the lbera- 
tion of the poison on opening the hatches, and especi- 
ally on breaking out the cargo and ballast, to persons 
either on board or on shore,— whether the more or 
less acclimated crews be in health or not, —few individ- 
uals acquainted with the history of the Lazeretto will 
deny.” 

Among the numerous instances, and as a type of the 
whole, I give the following extracts from another 
report to the House of Assembly: ‘“ The ship Fame 
arrived at New York from the West Indies, in the 
latter part of July, and came to ‘the wharf next below 
New Slip, and lay there for some time, and on the 3d 
and 4th of August her ballast was discharged, and she 
pumped out. In her ballast was damaged coffee, ex- 
tremely putrid, which, with the water from the pumps, 
was so offensive to the smell that the neighbors were 
induced to shut their windows, especially while eating. 
On the 6th, a number of persons spent most of the day 
at ‘* Mead’s”’ house, on the lower corner of the west 
side of the slip, (where the disease appeared first, sub- 
sequent to its appearance in Ceenties Slip) and dined 
there. While at. dinner they were under the necessi- 
ty of shutting up the doors and windows, though the 
weather was very warm, so-exceedingly were they an- 
noyed by the stench from the slip. Of this company 
not one escaped the disease, and two died.” 

“In the house, and the then adjoining houses, eleven 
persons took the disease, and five of them died. And 
many of the boatmen, whose vessels were in the slip at 
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the same time, were also victims to this stench, or the 
contagion it produced.” 

But frequent instances of the. fatal effects of direct 
exposure to the holds and atmosphere of such ships are 
not wanting in our own port. I need only refer to the 
case of the “Ten Brothers,” as one of the most remark- 
able examples. The fever however existed near Fort Hill 
previously to this vessel’s arrival; the local causes on 
shore operating no doubt to aggravate its malignancy. 

Ships have arrived here from sickly southern ports 
with “all hands” well on board, and after “ breaking 
bulk ” have been known to lose half their men within 
a week, of Yellow Fever, they having been exposed to 
the noxious emanations from the holds and ballast. 

In the year 1837, a cooper residing at 42 Prince 
street, having for several days been at work on some 
casks on board a vessel from Charleston, S. C., was 
taken sick, and, in a few days, died of Yellow Fe- 
ver. A stevedore, living in Charter street, having 
been employed in getting out some of the cargo, had 
the fever lightly and recovered. A young man, who had 
resided here during the season, took the fever by sleep- 
ing on board a small vessel from the South, which lay 
at Battery wharf, and died shortly after at Chelsea Hos- 
‘pital. The owner of this vessel and his clerk, besides 
a number of other well-known merchants, (several of 
whom died after similar exposure,) also had the fever. 


In no instance, did any person take this disorder from 
exposure to the persons or the atmosphere of the 
sick ; but only those who were exposed to the local 
sources of the disease, either on board ship or to the 
cargo durmeg the process of its discharge. 
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The two points, then, which we are to consider 
settled, are: 


1. That Yellow Fever is Nov CONTAGIOUS. 
2. That it is INFECTIOUS. 


What, then, is the proper course to be taken with 
vessels arriving here during the season from infected 
places ? 

Precisely what would be done with a dwelling-house 
infected with a malignant disease, viz : 


1. Avoiding anything like an Isolative Quarantine, to 
remove from on board, at the earliest moment, all 
the passengers, and as many of the crew as can be 
spared from the necessary operation of cleansing the 
vessel. 

2. ‘To restrict none who are able to take care of 
themselves in their personal movements, but to permit 
them freely to communicate with their friends and the 
city. | | 
3. To detain the vessel long enough at Quarantine 
to examine her, and, if she is found to have any decom- 
posing or fermenting substances, or collections of filth, 
in the cargo or among the ballast, to discharge and 
cleanse her thoroughly. 

4. To continue these sanitary measures at least until 
the occurrence of a decided frost. 


With these measures fully carried out, we shall at 
once place the sick in the most favorable situation for 
recovery — remove those who are well from the danger 
of local poison — and protect the community from un- 
necessary exposure and alarm. 
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There will be none of the hardships of a Quaran- 
tine, as formerly enforced, but the substitution there- 
for of the simple Hygienic regulations which are neces- 
sary for the welfare of all concerned. 

With regard to the two.other malignant diseases, 
Ship-Fever and Cholera, to which we have been, and 
shall doubtless continue to be exposed, I respectfully 
refer the Council to documents* already furnished them 
on those subjects, as containing such information as I 
am able to give, simply remarking that all three of these 
great devastators of the human race can be so much 
controlled by preventive sanitary measures as material- 
ly to diminish their mortality, and limit their spread. 

In the mean time, it is not the part of wisdom to 
wait for their approach before we act. The disturbance 
of the accumulations of filth, during the progress of an 
epidemic disease is often injudicious, and is sometimes 
even the cause of its temporary aggravation. So that, 
- to produce the best results, we must “in peace prepare 
for war.” 

The existence of cholera this season in Europe, and 
in some parts of this country, gives us timely notice 
that it may, another season, reach our own vicinity. 

By a reference to our bills of mortality, several dis- 
tricts of the city show a number of deaths quite dis- 
proportionate to the population, and a good part of the 
excess of which may be attributed to removable local 
causes, such as overcrowding, deficient drainage, accumu- 


lations of filth, §c. §c. 


* “ An Essay on Ship Fever. Boston,1850. Ticknor, Reed & Fields.” And 
a “Report on Cholera—City Document No. 66, 1849.” 
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A daily and systematic course of inspection,—for 
which most of the persons now employed on the police 
force, under a suitable organization, would be quite 
competent,—followed up by energetic action, would not 
only diminish the mortality from the extraordinary, but 
from the more common and unnoticed, causes of dis- 
ease and death. 
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CUvtyv OW BOSTON, 


STO 


STABLES 


AND 


BOWLING ALLEYS. 


— 


In Common Council, November 3, 1853. 


Read twice, laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed, together with the act herein referred to. 


Attest: W. P. Greee, Clerk C. C. 
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Boston, October 14th, 1853. 
To the Mayor and Council of the City of Boston : 


On the 24th of May, 1851, I noticed an act was pass- 
ed by the Legislature of Massachusetts, prohibiting the 
erection of any Stable for the occupancy of more than 
four horses, in any City, without permission of the 
Council, provided said Council accept said act within 
sixty days from its passage. Said act was revived, as 
you undoubtedly are aware, extending it to nine months 
from the 23d of May, 1853. I do hope, with many 
others, that said act may be adopted by your Honorable 
Body, as I understand a Livery Stable is in contempla- 
tion, to be erected by N. D. Vose & Hunting, on and 
near the head of Dedham street, much to be regretted 
by the surrounding inhabitants, as the present one is a 
complete nuisance, built up recently from a private to a 
Livery Stable, which, at the time, it was hoped would 
be of short duration ; and I do now, with many others, 
hope and pray your honors will not grant permission 
for a new Stable, and that suitable measures may be 
taken to prohibit the use of the present one, as soon as 
may be. 


Very respectfully your obt. servant, 
E. W. RIDGWAY. 


4 STABLES AND BOWLING ALLEYS. [Noy. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
October 31st, 1858. 


The Committee on Internal Health, to whom was 
referred the remonstrance of E. W. Ridgway against 
the erection of a stable in Dedham street, having exam- 
ined into the matter, find that the Board of Mayor and 
Aldermen have no power, at present, to prevent the 
erection of said stable on the premises. 

In 1851 a law was passed by the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth, which empowered the Mayor and Al- 
dermen to direct in what parts of the city “a Stable for 
more than four horses, or a Bowling Alley,’ shall be 
located; but this Act, though accepted by the Mayor 
and Aldermen of that year, was lost in the Common 
Council. 

At the recent session of the Legislature, an Act was 
passed reviving the second section of the Act of 1851, 
and extending the same for nine months from May 23, 
1858. 

Accordingly, the present City Council is authorized 
by the Act of 1858 to accept the Act of 1851, should 
they deem it expedient so to do. 

The Committee on Internal Health are of opinion, 
that the acceptance of the Act would be a beneficial 
measure to the City, and would confer a power upon 
the Mayor and Aldermen to prohibit the erection of 
Stables and Bowling Alleys in places where they might 
be a nuisance to the neighborhood. 

Your Committee therefore recommend the passage of 
the following order ; 

For the Committee. 


J. SLEEPER, Chairman. 
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Ordered, That the first section of the Act of the 
Legislature of this Commonwealth, entitled “An Act 
relating to the erection and use of Buildings for Stables 
_and Bowling Alleys,” passed May 24, 1851, be, and the 
same hereby is adopted by the City Council. 


Passed: Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


6 STABLES AND BOWLING ALLEYS. [Noyv. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


In the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-one. 


AN ACT 
Relating to the erection and use of buildings for Stables 


and Bowling Alleys. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives in General Court assembled, and by the authority of 
the same, as follows : 


Section 1. If any person shall erect, occupy, or use 
any building in any City or Town, for a Stable for 
more than four horses, or for a Bowling Alley, except 
in such parts of said City as the Mayor and Aldermen 
thereof, and of such Towns as the Selectmen thereof 
shall direct, he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding fifty 
dollars for every month he shall so occupy or use such 
building, and in the like proportion for a longer or short- 
er time. And the Supreme Judicial Court or any one 
of the Justices thereof, either in term time or vacation, 
may issue an injunction to prevent such erection, occu- 
pancy or use without such direction. 

Sect. 2. This Act shall not be in force in any City, 
unless the City Council thereof, nor in any Town, un- 
less the inhabitants thereof, at a legal meeting, shall 
within sixty days from the passage hereof, by vote, 
adopt the same. 

Sect. 3. This act shall take effect from and after 
its passage. 
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CLUvv OW BOSTON, 


REPORT 


JOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


ON SO MUCH OF THE MAYOR’S ADDRESS AS RELATES TO 


A NEW HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE POOR. 


In Common Council, November 3, 1853. 


Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : W. P. Greeae, Clerk C. C. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


The Joint Special Committee, to whom was referred 
so much of the address of the Mayor, as relates to a 
new Hospital for the Insane, beg leave now respectfully 
further to 


REPORT: 


That since the 12th of September last, the date of 
their former Report, the Sub-Committee therein refer- 
red to have recommended, as a desirable and satisfactory 
site for a Hospital, a lot of land in West Newton, be- 
longing to Mr. Joseph A. Veazie, formerly a part of the 
Winchester Farm, bounded on the north by the road 
from Newton to Dedham, and on the south and west 
_ by Charles River; containing a fine growth of wood 
land, affording opportunity for drives, &c., and beauti- 
fully situated. The soil is believed to be very good, 
and an abundant supply of pure water for all purposes 
can be easily obtainable from the River. The distance 
by a fine straight road over the Mill Dam is 7% miles, 
and by the Charles River Branch Railroad, fifteen min- 
utes ride from the City. The Committee are assured 
that every facility in the way of stations, cars, &c. will 
be afforded by the Directors of the Railroad, and that 
a satisfactory arrangement in regard to the taxes which 
may be assessed upon the property by the town, in case 
the City should purchase it, may be made. The quan- 
tity of land proposed by the Sub-Committee to be pur- 
chased is about one hundred acres. In the above re- 
commendation, provided the land can be obtained at a 
reasonable price, the Committee unanimously concur. 


4 LUNATIC HOSPITAL. [Novy. 


The Committee have felt great reluctance in coming 
to a conclusion that it is necessary for the City to incur 
the expense of erecting a New Hospital, but the pain- 
ful experience of the past two years seems to leave no 
other alternative. Other plans and suggestions have 
been fully considered by the Committee, such as the 
enlargement of the present Hospital at South Boston, 
and the fitting up of the old House of Industry ; but 
the first 1s rendered impracticable for want of room, 
and as regards the last, it would clearly be unwise fo 
expend money upon that building, with the unsatisfac- 
tory result, of having entirely inadequate accommoda- 
tions, and with the certainty that within a short time, 
the whole would have to be abandoned as entirely unfit 
for the purpose. ‘The question of building upon Deer 
Island has also been considered, and on careful exam- 
ination of the Island, it has been found wholly impos- 
sible to appropriate land enough to afford sufficient ter- 
ritory to allow of labor and space for proper exercise 
for the patients in the open air, so effective as remedial 
measures for the insane. It certainly would be unwise 
and inexpedient to make a large expenditure in any 
place, where the location would be in any way objec- 
tionable, and such the Committee are constrained to be- 
lieve, would be the case, if the Hospital should be 
placed on Deer Island. Under all circumstances, there- 
fore, the Committee think that no suitable location 
within the County of Suffolk can be had, nor indeed if 
any could be, there cannot be a doubt, that some rural 
position would be altogether more desirable—a position 
which would, for many years, perhaps half a century, 
be suitable for it. It will be readily conceded by all, 
that a retired situation, away from the noise and excite- 
ment of busy life, but yet so near as to be conveniently 
and easily accessible from the City, is the most suitable 
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situation for a Hospital for the Insane. The Committee 
believe that the site now recommended, embraces all 
these desirable requisites. 

With regard to the pressing necessity for further and 
ample accommodations for our Insane, it is certainly 
unnecessary for the Committee to add much to what 
has already been so repeatedly stated, by the Board of 
Visitors of our Hospital, and in the former report of 
this Committee. 

It is a painful fact, that al’ the Hospitals for the In- 
sane in our State, have for a long period, been overrun 
with patients, and the new State Institution at Taun- 
ton will be filled immediately on its completion. This 
terrible disease seems to be fixed upon our community, 
and the subject must be dealt with as a permanent evil 
to be provided for. Boston, which has heretofore been 
first in all its appointments for the relief of human suf- 
fering, is, in this particular, far behind many of her sis- 
ter cities, and she cannot be just to her high character 
and the Christian sentiment of humanity, till she has a 
first class Hospital for the Insane. The people of Bos- 
ton have never failed to approve of the establishment 
of any necessary Institution for the alleviation of human 
misery. Such a necessity now exists, and the Commit- 
tee commit the subject with confidence to the wise con- 
sideration of the City Council, with the hope that the 
proper preliminary measures may, without unnecessary 
delay, be adopted, to accomplish the object. 

With these views the Committee respectfully recom- 
mend the adoption of the following Resolve and Order. 


For the Committee, 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Chairman. 


6 LUNATIC HOSPITAL. Nov. 


Resolved, That in view of the increasing necessity 
for further and better accommodation for the Insane 
poor of our City, it is expedient that early action be 
taken by the City Council for the erection of a New 
Hospital, to be constructed with all the modern im- 
provements for the treatment of this disease, to meet 
not only the present, but the future wants which our 
erowing City may be called upon to provide for, and 


meet. 
Ordered, 'That in accordance with the recommenda- 


tion of the Committee who have had this subject under 
consideration, the said Committee in conference with 
the Board of Visitors of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, 
and under the direction of the Joint Standing Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings, be authorized and empowered 
to purchase the site recommended in the Report of said 
first mentioned Committee, provided the same can, in 
their opinion, be effected at a fair price. 
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i ene 


REVISED SALARY BIL. 


In Common Council, November 3, 1853. 
Ordered, That the Salary Bill as finally revised and 
amended, be printed for the use of the Council. 


Sent up for concurrence, 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
November 7, 1858. 


Concurred. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


AN ORDER, 


Establishing the Salaries of the Officers of the City 
of Boston, and County of Suffolk, for the year 1853-4. 

Ordered, By the Mayor and Aldermen and Common 
Council of the City of Boston, in City Council assem- 
bled, as follows: 

The Salaries of the several City and County Officers, 
for the year beginning on the ‘first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-three, and ending on 
the thirty-first day of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-four, shall be as herein mentioned, to be 
paid quarter-yearly, unless herein otherwise ordered. 

Sect. 1. The Salary of the Mayor shall be at the 
2 rate of Four Thousand Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 2. The Salary of the City Solicitor shall be 
2 at the rate of Twenty-Six Hundred Dollars per an- 
3 num, and he shall be allowed the sum of Zwo Hundred 
4 Dollars per annum for clerk hire. 

Sect. 8. The Salary of the City Treasurer shall be 
at the rate of Three Thousand Dollars per annum, 
for performing the duties of City and County Trea- 
surer and Collector, and there shall be allowed him 
the sum of Vhirty-cight Hundred Dollars per an- 
num to be paid his clerks; and he shall be allowed 
the further sum of leven Hundred Dollars to be 
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SALARIES. [Noy. 


paid to a clerk, for services for the care of the 

Water Accounts; and he shall account for all feés, 
moneys, and commissions which he shall receive in 
said capacity. 

Sect. 4. The Salary of the NB of Accounts 
shall be at the rate of TZ'wenty-five Hundred Dol- 
lars per annum; and he shall be allowed the sum 
of Nine’ Hundred Dollars per annum to pay for 
a permanent clerk; and he shall account for all 
sums of money received by him in the said ca- 
pacity. 

Sect. 0. The Salary of the City Clerk shall be at 
the rate of Fifteen Hundred Dollars per annum; 
and he shall be allowed the further sum of Twenty- 
we Hundred Dollars for the payment of his assist- 
ant clerks, (one of whom shall be required to pre- 
pare the annual voting lists;) and he shall account 
for all fees for recording mortgages of personal 
property and for all other sums of money received 
in his official capacity. 

Sxcr. 6. There shall be paid to a Clerk (to be 
elected by the City Council,) who shall act as Seere- 
tary to any and all Joint Standing and Special Com- 


tnittees of the City Council when requested to do 


so, and perform such clerical duties as may be re- 
quired of him by the Mayor and Aldermen, at the 
rate of Stz Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 7. The Salary of the City Engineer shall be 
at the rate of Twenty-five Hundred Dollars per an- 
num. The Salary of the Assistant Engineer shall be 
at the rate of Zwelve Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Sxcr..8. The Salary of the Clerk of the Common 
Council shall be at the rate of Zwelve Hundred Dol- 


3 Jars per annum. 


Secor. 9. The Salary of the Chief of Police shall 
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be at the rate of Lighteen Hundred Dollars per an- 
num; and he shall be allowed a sum not exceeding 
Two Hundred Dollars per annum, to keep a horse 
and chaise, provided the bills for the same be ap- 
proved by the Mayor. The Salary of the rst 
Police Deputy shall be at the rate of Twelve Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum. The Salary of the Second 
Police Deputy shall be at the rate of Hight Hundred 
Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 10. The Salary of the Superintendent. of 
Streets shall be at the rate of Fourteen Hundred 
Dollars per annum. And the Committee on Paving 
shall have the power to furnish him with a horse 
and chaise at the expense of the City, and have the 
same kept at the City’s stable, for which they shall 
approve the bills. 

Srecr. 11. The Salary of the Superintendent of 
Public Lands shall be at the rate of Twelve Hundred 
Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 12. The Salary of the Superiniendent of 
Public Buildings shall be at the rate of Zwelve 
Hundred Dollars. per annum. And he shall be 
allowed to hire, at the expense of the City, a horse 
and chaise, provided the bills for the same be ap- 
proved by the Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings. 

Secr. 13. The Salary of the Superintendent of 
Common Sewers shall be at the rate of Fifteen Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum. And he shall be allowed 
to hire, at the expense of the City, a horse and 
chaise, provided the bills for the same be approved 
by the Chairman of the Committee on Sewers and 
Drains ; but the amount shall not exceed Two’ Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum. 

Secr. 14. The Salary of the Superintendent of 
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SALARIES. [ Nov. 
Health, shall be at the rate of Twelve Hundred Dol- 


lars per annum. 

Sect. 15. The Salary of the Clty Registrar shall 
be at the rate of Twelve Hundred Dollars per an- 
num; and he shall be allowed Seven Hundred Dol- 
lars per annum to be paid a permanent clerk; and 
he shall account to the City for all fees received for 
entering and publishing intentions of marriage and 
for interments of the dead; and for his Ass¢stant 
Registrars, he shall be paid a sum not exceeding ten 
cents for information concerning each birth which 
may be obtained and received, and he shail be 
allowed One Hundred and Fifty Dollars for extra 
clerk hire. 

Sect. 16. The Salary of the Water Registrar shall 
be at the rate of Thirteen Hundred Dollars per an- 
num, with the privilege of having a horse and 
chaise at the City’s expense, if the same is approved 
by the Committee on Water; but the amount of 
such expense shall not exceed Zwo Hundred Dollars 
per annum. , 

Sect. 17. The Salary of each of the Assessors 
shall be at the rate of Mourteen Hundred Dollars 
per annum, including the allowance provided for 
by the Revised Statutes of the Commonwealth; and 
there shall be allowed this department, the further 
sum of Twenty-one Hundred Dollars, to be paid for 
clerk hire. 

The Assistant Assessors shall be allowed Three 
Dollars for each and every day which they shall 
severally certify that they have devoted to the 
service. 

Sect. 18. The Salary of the Superintendent of the 
Faneuil Hall Market shall be at the rate of Zwelve 
Hundred Dollars per annum, and he shall account 


oa 
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for all sums of money received by him in his official 
capacity. 

The Salary of the Deputy Superintendent shall 
be at the rate of Might Hundred Dollars per an- 
num. 

secr. 19. The Salary of the Chief Engineer of 
the Fire Department shall be at the rate of Twelve 
Hundred Dollars per annum; that of the Assistant 
Engineers shall be at the rate of Two Hundred and 
Lifly Dollars per annum; that of the Secretary of 
the Board of Engineers shall be at the rate of Light 
Hundred Dollars per annum, which shall be in full 
payment for all services that may be required of 
him by the Mayor and Aldermen, the Chief Engi- 
neer and the Board of Engineers. 

The Foremen of the respective Engine, Hose, and 
Hook and Ladder Companies shall be paid at the 
rate of One Hundred and LEifly Dollars each, per 
annum, except the Ioremen of the several East Bos- 
ton Companies, who shall receive at the rate of 
Seventy-five Dollars per annum. 

The Assistant Foremen and Clerks of the said 
Companies shall. be paid at the rate of One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-five Dollars per annum, each, ex- 
cept the Assistant Foremen and Clerks of the several 
East Boston Companies, who shall be paid at the 
rate of Staty Dollars each, per annum. 

The Stewards of the said Companies shall be paid 
at the rate of One Hundred and Twenty-five Dollars 
each, per annum, except the several Stewards of 
the East Boston Companies, who shall be paid at 
the rate of Szaty Dollars per annum; and all other 
members of said Companies shall be paid at the 
rate of One Hundred Dollars each, per annum, ex- 
cept the members of the several companies at East 
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SALARIES. [ Nov. 


Boston, who shall be paid at the rate of Ey wy Dollars 
each, per annum. 

All the salaries above-named, except those of the 
Chief Engineer, and the Secretary of the Board of 
Engineers, shall be paid semi-annually. 

Sect. 20. The Salary of the Messenger of the 
City Council shall be at the rate of One Thousand 
Dollars per annum, including services for School | 
Committee; the Salary of the Assistant Messenger 
shall be at the rate of Zwo Hundred Dollars .per 
annum. 

Sect. 21. The Salary of the Superintendent of the 
Boston Lunatic Hostal shall be at the rate of 
Twelve Hundred Dollars per annum, and he shall 
be allowed sufficient house room, free of rent and 
board, for himself and family in said Hospital, 
which compensation and privileges shall be in full 
for his services as Superintendent of said Hospital, 
and also as Physician to all the Public Institutions 
at South Boston. 

Srcr. 22. The Salary of the Master of the House 
of Correction shall be at the rate of Twelve Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum, and he shall be allowed 
sufficient house room in said ‘building, free of rent 
and board, for himself and family, but no other fees 
or perquisites shall be allowed him. ) 

The Salary of the Clerk of the Board of Overseers 
of the House of Correction shall be at the rate of 
Seven Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 23. The Salary of the Stperintendent of the 
House of Industry, &§e., shall be at the rate of One 
Thousand Dollars per annum, and he shall be allowed 
sufficient house room in said building, free of rent 
and board, for himself and family; but no other fees 
or perquisites shall be allowed him. 
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Sect. 24. The Salary of the Port Physician shall 
be at the rate of Z'welve Hundred Dollars per annum, 
and he shall be allowed sufficient house room, free of 
rent and board, for himself and family ; but no other 
fees or perquisites shall be allowed him. 

Sect. 25. The Salary of the City Physician shall 
be at the rate of One Thousand Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 26. The Salary of the Harbor Master shall 
be at the rate of Zwelve Hundred Dollars per annum, 
and he shall be allowed the sum of Seven Hundred 
and Thirty Dollars to be paid to two boatmen; and 
the further sum of One Hundred and Fifty Dollars 
for rent of office and boat house. 

Sect. 27. The Salary of the Superintendent of the 
North Free Bridge shall be at the rate of Mine Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum, and he shall be allowed the 
shop on said bridge, rent free ; the said compensation 
and privileges to be in full for his services and for 
the services of such assistants as he may employ. 

Sect. 28. The Salary of the Superintendent of the 
South Free Bridge shall be at the rate of “our Hun- 
dred Dollars per annum, and he shall be allowed the 
use of the house and shop on the said Bridge, free 
of rent. The said compensation and privilege to 
be in full for the services of himself and assistants. 

Sect. 29. The Salary of the Superintendent of the . 
Kast Boston and Chelsea Bridge shall be at the rate of 
Two Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 30. The Salary of each of the Justices of the 
Police Court shall be at the rate of Lighteen Hundred 
Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 31. The Salary of the Clerk of the Police 
Court shall be at the rate of Lughteen Hundred Dol- 
Jars per annum. 3 . 

Sect. 32. The Salary of the #irst Assistant Clerk 
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SALARIES. [ Nov. 


of the Police Court, shall be at the rate of Lifleen 
Hundred Dollars per annum. 


' Sect. 33. The Salary of the Second Assistant Clerk 


of the Police Court shall be at the rate of One Thou- 
sand Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 34. There shall be paid to a Porter, whose 
duty it shall be to make all the fires, and do all the 
cleaning necessary in the City Hall, the sum of 
Seven Hundred Dollars per annum. 

And there shall be paid to a Porter, whose duty 
it shall be to make all the fires and do all the 
cleaning necessary in the City Building (so called) 
the sum of Zwo Hundred Dollars per annum, the 
whole to be done to the satisfaction of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Buildings. 

Sect. 85. The Salary of the Superintendent of Fan- 
eutl Hall shall be at the rate of Z’wo Hundred Dollars 
per annum. 

Seor. 86. ‘The Salary of the Librarian of the Public 
Tnbrary shall be at the rate of One Thousand Dollars 


‘per annum. 


Sect. 37. The Salary of each of the Officers ap- 
pointed by the Mayor and Aldermen to take charge 
of Zruant and Vagrant Children, shall be at the rate 
of Light Hundred Dollars per annum. 


Ordered, That whenever any City Officer shall de- 


mand payment for his salary, or any part thereof, it 
shall be the duty of the Auditor and City Treasurer, to 
deduct therefrom any and all sums due from such of- 
ficer to the City. 
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CUTYv OF BOSTON 


BOSTONIA 
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To the Flonorable the City Government of the City of 
Boston: 


The undersigned, members of the Mechanic Riflemen, 
have been instructed by said Company to petition your 
Honorable Body to be remunerated in the sum of $350, 
which amount has been paid by them for an Armory, 
during the years 1847, ’48 and ’49, and previous to an 
Armory being assigned to them in Faneuil Hall. The 
Company has previously petitioned for said sum, and 
have communicated with their former petition a state- 
ment of all the facts in the case; to which statement 
your petitioners would ask a careful consideration, be- 
heving that, should this be done, you cannot fail to re- 
cognize the justice of our claim, and one which, if 
granted at the present time, would be of such great as- 
sistance to the Mechanic Infantry, by which name our 
corps is hereafter to be known. 

And as in duty bound will ever pray. 


THEOPHILUS BURR, Jr., 
Ss. G. ADAMS. 


In Common Council, June 9, 1853. 
Referred to the Committee on Claims, and 
Ordered, That the papers referred to in said petition 
be taken from the files and referred to the same Com- 


mittee. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, June 18, 1858. 


Concurred. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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In Common Council, November 10, 1853. 


The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the 
petition of the Mechanic Riflemen to be refunded 
money paid by them for an Armory in 1847, 1848, and 
1849, have duly considered the same, and respectfully 


REPORT: 


That, whereas it appears that this claim has been 
fully and repeatedly considered by the Committee on 
Public Buildings, where the parties interested have had 
ample opportunity to be heard in the matter; and 
whereas neither that Committee in previous years, 
when the facts of the case were fresh and well known, 
nor the City Council, to whom the matter has been re- 
ferred, and by whom it has been fully considered, have 
felt authorized to allow the claim; the Committee re- 
commend that the petitioners have leave to withdraw; 
and the papers in the case are herewith transmitted. 


For the Committee. 


SAMPSON REED, Chairman, 


APPENDIX. 


To the Honorable the City Government of Boston. 


The undersigned, members of the Mechanic Riflemen, have been 
requested by said Company to petition the City Government for the 
payment of rent of Armory occupied by said Company during the 
years 1848 and 1849. Having repeatedly petitioned for the said 
rent without satisfaction, they would again present their claims before 
your honorable body, and would ask to be remunerated for money 
. paid by said Company, to the amount of four hundred dollars, which 
sum is for two years’ rent. 

And as in duty bound will ever pray. 


SAM. G. ADAMS, * 
ALLEN DUPEE, Committee. 
THEOPHILUS BURR, Jr., 


Your Petitioners would ask your attention to the accompanying 
statement of the cause of their Petition. 

At the time the Company was formed, (in 1843,) a petition was 
sent to the City Government for an Armory, which it was requisite 
for them to have, before a stand of arms would be given them. There 
being no room for them in Faneuil Hall, they were instructed to 
procure a suitable place, and the rent should be paid by the City. 
They did procure an Armory, and the rent was paid by the City 
without hesitation until 1847, when a petition was sent as usual, for 
the payment of the rent. Answer was returned that a vote had been 
passed, that no more rents would be paid so long as there were, rooms 
vacant in Faneuil Hall. After some delay, the rent was paid to 
August Ist, 1847. The Company then expected to have a room 
assigned them in Faneuil Hall, but not having one assigned to them, 
they went themselves to ascertain if there was a vacant room for 
them. They found the rooms appropriated for Armories all occupied, 
with the exception of one held by the Washington Phalanx, which 
Company was disbanded, although the room and fixtures was held 
by the officers, who had not given up their commissions. They 
waited on the officers of said Company to ascertain if they would give 
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up the room to the Mechanic Riflemen. They were told they could 
have the room by paying the sum of $400; this, your petitioners did 
not think it their duty to do. They then waited on the Committee 
on Public Buildings; they could get no satisfaction. from them. 
The only answer they made was—there are rooms, go and take 
one. No doubt they would have been glad to have the Com- 
pany buy out the Washington Phalanx, which would relieve them 
and the City from any farther trouble or expense. Your Peti- 
tioners felt as anxious as any one to obtain a room, but as the law 
provides that the City shall provide suitable Armories for the several 
Companies, they did not think it belonged to them, to buy a room from 
another corps. Thus affairs remained until another year came round, 
when a petition was sent in for rent, of which no notice was taken. 
Soon after another petition was presented for rent, or a hearing be- 
fore a committee of the City Government. This petition was refer- 
red to a Committee in the Council; but on coming before the 
Aldermen, it was laid on the table. Finding they could get 
neither rent nor room, they were instructed to petition for a room 
that the City would pay for, at least, for a room free from expense. 
This was May 4th, 1849.- On June 25, the Committee reported that 
they had paid the Washington Phalanx $100 for the fixtures in their 
Armory, and assigning that room to the Mechanic Riflemen. Thus, 
you will see that there were no vacant rooms in Faneuil Hall for us. 
The room was first occupied by the corps in August, 1849, which 
was as soon as they could get clear of the room which they then occu- 
pied. Your Petitioners therefore ask that the rent which they have 
been obliged to pay under these circumstances, may be refunded to 
them. Your Petitioners would say that the corps was always ready 
to go to such room as the City should provide them with, and not 
until they petitioned did they get any room. The money they have 
been obliged to pay, has unavoidably reduced them in funds, and 
cramped their energies; as, like honest mechanics, they pay their 
bills, whether their demands are met or no. 

Your petitioners would ask your careful perusal of these statements, 
at least as much as time and duty will admit. 


In Common Council, February 26, 1852. 


Referred to the Committee on Public Buildings. 
‘Sent up for concurrence. 


HENRY J.°GARDNER, President. - 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, March 1, 1852. 
Concurred : 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
Monday, March 8, 1852. 


The Committee on Public Buildings, to whom was referred the 
Petition of Samuel G. Adams and others, for the payment of rent of 
Armory occupied by said Company during the years 1848 and 1849, 
having duly considered the same, do report that the Petitioners have 
leave to withdraw their petition. 


For the Committee. 
JOHN P. OBER, Chairman. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, March 8, 1852. 


Read and accepted. Sent down for concurrence. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, March 11, 1852. 


Recommitted, with instructions for the Committee to give the peti- 
tioners a hearing. Sent up for concurrence. 
HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, March 15, 1852. 


Concurred. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


The Committee on Public Buildings, to whom was recommitted 
their report upon the petition of the Mechanic Rifle Company D, 
with instruction to give the petitioners a hearing—do report, that the 
petitioners were duly notified, and appeared before the Committee 
after a full and attentive hearing of the petitioners, and of members 
of the past City Government,—before whom the parties had peti- 
tioned and been heard; and in accordance with the votes of the pre- 
vious Government upon the subject since the year 1846, a true copy 
of which is herewith submitted, your Committee have been made 
acquainted with no additional facts, either from the petitioners, former 
committees, or past records, sufficient to justify them’ in changing 
their former decision, and would recommend that the petitioners have 
leave to withdraw. 


For the Committee. 
JOHN P. OBER, Chairman. 
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In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, April 15, 1852. 
Read and accepted. 
Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, April 15, 1852. 
Concurred. | 
HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


Minutes of Proceedings of previous Committees, &c.. respecting the 
Armory of Mechanic Riflemen. 


At a meeting of the Committee on Public Buildings, held June 
26th, 1846, present Messrs. Preston, Pope, Jones, Willis, Green, 
Turner and Haviland. 

Voted, That Washington Light Infantry Company K, and Me- 
chanic Rifle Company D, be notified that the City pay rent for them 
no longer, as they can be furnished with rooms in Faneuil Hall. 
Also, Mechanic Grays, South Boston, in room over new Engine 
House. 

M Boston, June 26, 1846. 
Rozsert Cownp1iy, Esq., 

Dear Sir—At a meeting held this morning, it was voted, that the 
City pay rent no longer for Washington Light Infantry, as a suitable 
room can be provided for them in Faneuil Hall. 


Respectfully, 


F. L. CUSHMAN, 
Sup’t Public Buildings, $e. 


Also, sent a copy of the above to Mechanic Grays, Company C, 
and Mechanic Rifle, Company D. 


The following are from the Records of the Board of Mayor and 
Aldermen. 

At a meeting of the Board, held May 24, 1847. 

Order of the Common Council, referring the petition of the 
Mechanic Rifle Company to be allowed the rerit of their Armory, to 
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the Joint Standing Committee on Public Buildings. Came up for 
concurrence. Read, and concurred. 


At a meeting of the Board, held the 7th day of July, 1847. 
Present the Mayor and the whole Board of Aldermen. 

The Joint Standing Committee on Public Buildings, to whom was 
referred the petition of the Mechanic Rifle Company, asking for an 
appropriation to pay the rent of their Armory, having attended to 
that duty, report: That an order passed the City Council, June 
18th, 1846, granting them the sum of four hundred dollars, for the 
payment of the rent of their Armory for the years 1845 and ’6. 
And a vote of the Joint Standing Committee on Public Buildings, 
passed July 24, 1846, declining to pay any further rent for said Com- 
pany, a copy of which was directed to them, stating that there were 
unoccupied rooms in Faneuil Hall, that they could have. As we 
have been assured by the Commander of the Company that no such 
notice was ever received by them, and as they have contracted the 
debt without receiving the vote of the Committee, we would recom- 
mend that a grant be made to them for their rent up to August 1, 
1847, and that no further sum be allowed them for rent of Armory ; 
and they be permitted to use a room in Faneuil Hall, now unoccu- 
pied. Therefore they would recommend the passing of the following 
order : 

For the Committee. 


BILLINGS BRIGGS, Chairman. 


Ordered, That there be paid to the Mechanic Rifle Company the 
sum of two hundred dollars for the payment of the rent of their 
Armory up to August Ist, 1847; and that the amount be charged to 
the Appropriation for Incidental Expenses and Miscellaneous Claims. 
- Read, accepted, and the order passed. Sent down for concur- 
rence. Came up concurred. 


Votes passed by the Committee on Public Buildings, in relation to 
the petition of the Mechanic Riflemen, which petition was handed 
in June 26th, 1848: 

1848, July 7th. Voted, That the Mechanic Rifle Company, who 
petitioned for rent of their Armory, have leave to withdraw, 


2 
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1849, May 11th. Voted, That the subject of a Room for the Me- 
chanic Rifle: Company be committed to Alderman Wilkins, and 
Messrs. Clark and Raymond. 


1849, June 8th. Voted, To accept the order offered by Alderman 
Wilkins, as follows : 


Ordered, That the Mechanic Riflemen be authorized to occupy 
and use, till further orders, the Armory in Faneuil Hall, heretofore 
and now occupied by the Washington Phalanx. 


Ordered, That there be paid to the Washington Phalanx the sum 
of one hundred dollars, for the fixtures and furniture of their Ar- 
mory, on their vacating the same, and giving the city a receipt in 
full for the fixtures, &c. 


A true copy from the Records of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings. 


F. A. FULLER, See’ry. 


From the Records of the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, in 
relation to the Mechanic Riflemen : 


1849, March 19. Order of the Common Council referring the 
petition of the Mechanic Riflemen that the city would pay the rent of 
their Armory, to the Committee on Public Buildings, came up for _ 
concurrence. Read and concurred April 2, 1849. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Public Buildings, to whom was 
referred the petition of the members of the Mechanic Riflemen, asking 
the city to pay the rent of Room occupied by them, reported that 
the petitioners have leave to withdraw their petition. Read and 
accepted. Sent down for concurrence. Recommitted in Common 
Council, with instructions for the Committee to give the petitioners a 


hearing. Came up for concurrence. Read and non-concurred April 
9th, 1849. 


April 9, 1849. Order of the Common Council, recommitting the 
Report of the Committee on the petition of the Mechanic Riflemen 
to have the city pay for the rent of their Armory, that the petition- 
ers have leave to withdraw their petition, with instructions to give 


the petitioners a hearing. Came up for concurrence. Read and 
concurred. 
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April 23, 1849. Notice having been received that the Common 
Council, on the disagreement of the two Boards on the report of the 
Committee on the petition of the Mechanic Riflemen to have the 
city pay the rent of their Armory, this Board insisted upon their for- 
mer vote, which being read, the subject was laid upon the table. 


May 7th, 1849. Order of Common Council, referring the petition 
of the Mechanic Rifle. Company that the city would grant them a 
room, free of expense, for an Armory, to the Committee on Public 
Buildings. Came up for concurrence. Read and concurred. 


June 25th 1849. The Joint Standing Committee on Public Build- 
ings, to whom was referred the petition of the Mechanic Rifle Com- 
pany, asking the city to furnish them with an Armory, free of ex- 
pense, having attended to that duty, would recommend the passing of 
the following order : 

For the Committee. 


BILLINGS BRIGGS, Chairman. 


Ordered, That the Mechanic Rifle Company be authorized to oe- 
cupy and use, till further orders, the Armory in Faneuil Hall hereto- 
fore and now occupied by the Washington Phalanx. 

Ordered, That there be paid to the Washington Phalanx the sum 
of one hundred dollars for the fixtures and furniture of their Armory, 
on their vacating the same, and giving the city a receipt in full for 
the fixtures, &e., and that the same be charged to the appropriation 
for incidental expenses and miscellaneous claims. Came up for con- 
currence. Read and concurred. 


Boston, Nov. 16, 1853. 


Statement of the Mechanic Infantry (late Mechanic Riflemen) in re- 
lation to their claim against the Oity for Rent of Armory: 


The Company on its formation applied to the City for an Armory. 
They were instructed to procure a place sufficient for the purpose, 
and the City would pay the rent. An Armory was accordingly pro- 
~ cured, at an expense of $175 per annum, and a certificate received 
from the Mayor that such Armory was provided, by which certificate 
alone we could procure our arms and equipments from the State. 


_ 
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The Company annually petitioned and received from the City the 
amount of their rent until 1847; when the usual petition was sent to 
the City, answer was returned that a vote had been passed by the 
Government, “That no more rent would be paid so long as there 
were Armories vacant in Faneuil Hall.’ The Company never 
having been informed of this vote, the rent was finally paid to Au- 
gust 1, 1847. The Company then expected an Armory would be as- 
signed them in Faneuil Hall, but receiving no notice of such inten- 
tion on the part of the City, took measures themselves to procure 
one. A Committee of the Company visited Faneuil Hall, but could 
find no vacant Armories, unless it was one held by Lieut. Cooley of 
the Washington Phalanx, which corps had not paraded for some time. 
The Committee waited on that officer, who stated the room could 
be had by paying some $200 for their fixtures. The Committee did 
not think it their duty to purchase an Armory, and no further over- 
tures were made. ‘The Committee then informed the Committee on 
Public Buildings that no Armory was to be had in Faneuil Hall. 
Answer was made that there was, and we must go and take one. 
The Company could not move their arms from their present place of 
deposit without a suitable place being first obtained, as the Com- 
mander was held responsible for their safe keeping, and were procur- 
ed by the Mayor’s signature that such place had been provided. : 
Thus matters remained until February, 1849, when a petition was 
again sent to the City for our rent, or a hearing before a Committee 
of the Government. ‘This petition was referred by the Council to 
the Committee on Public Buildings, who reported in the Board of 
Aldermen “ leave to withdraw,” which was accepted; on coming be- 
fore the Council they refused to concur, but voted that the report be 
recommitted with instructions to give the parties a hearing. The 
Aldermen did not concur in “this yote. The Council dnsisted upon 
their vote, and it was finally laid upon the table by the Aldermen, 
where it nowremains. The Company finding they could get neither 
Rent, Room, or Hearing, sent in a petition, on the 4th of May, 1849, 
for an Armory that the City would pay for, or one free from expense. 
On June 25, a report was made by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings, “That they had purchased of Lieut. Cooley the Armory held 
by him, for the sum of $100, and that the Riflemen hereafter occupy 
said room. The Armory was given in possession of the Company 
in September. Thus, it will be seen*that the statement made by the 
Company (that there were no vacant Armories in Faneuil Hall) was 
true, else why should the City have paid $100 for the room which we 
were to occupy? ‘The petitioners would say that the Riflemen was 


* 
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not the only corps thus situated. The Washington Light Infantry, 
commanded at the time by Capt. Cowdin, held an Armory in Has- 
kins’ Buildings; they also received notice in relation to no more rents 
being paid by the City, and supposed a room would be assigned 
them, and they did not move until a room was assigned them. They 
finally occupied an Armory held by the Veteran Association, who 
were obliged to move for their accommodation. In 1848 the Infantry 
sent a petition for their rent, which was granted by the following 
vote: “That the petition of the Washington Light Infantry be 
granted, as they now occupy an Armory in Faneuil Hall, and will be 
at no farther expense to the City.” Thus again was the statement 
_true in relation to their being no vacant rooms in Faneuil Hall, as . 
another corps was obliged to give place to the command of Colonel 
Cowdin. This statement has been made, in relation to another corps, 
to show that their demands have been granted, while others have 
been neglected. The Riflemen claim two years rent, from August, 
’47, to September, ’49, amounting to $350, which has been paid by 
them. 


S. G. ADAMS, 


THEOPHILUS BURR, Jr., ; Committee. 
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Cuww OF BOSTON 


ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
TRUSTEES 


OF THE 


CITY LIBRARY, 
1, Baga 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
November 14, 1853. 


Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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Pustic Liprary or THE Crry or Boston. 
In Board of Trustees, Nov. 12, 1853. 


Ordered, That the Report of Mr. Everett be accepted 
as the Report of this Board, and signed by its members, 
and that the Secretary deliver it to the Mayor, in obe- 
dience to the requisitions of the 4th Section of an Or- 
dinance in relation to the Public Library, dated October 
14, 1852. 


Attest: EDWARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


TRUSTEES OF THE CITY LIBRARY. 


In pursuance of the Fourth Section of the Ordinance 
of the 14th of October, 1852, “in relation to the City 
Library,” the Trustees beg leave to submit to the City 
Council their First Annual Report. 

In conformity with the provision of the section just 
referred to, the Report of the Committee of five citi- 
zens appointed, in conjunction with a member of the 
Board as its Chairman, to examine the library is here- 
with submitted, marked A. From this Report it ap- 
pears that the whole number of books in the library, on 
the 10th day of November, was but little short of ten 
thousand volumes, of which about four thousand have 
been presented to the library, and the residue pur- 
chased. | 

The whole amount expended on books is four thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety-three dollars and ninety- 
two cents, in which is included the sum of one hun- 
dred and sixty dollars and seventy cents for binding. 

The fourth section of the ordinance above referred to 
requires the Trustees to submit a statement of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures on account of the library. As 
the accounts of receipts and expenditures are kept at 
the Treasury, the Trustees respectfully refer to that de- 
partment for the required statement. 
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The Trustees feel warranted in congratulating the 
City Council and the public on the condition and pros- 
pects of the library. The progess made in its organi- 
zation, during the past year, has equalled their most 
sanguine expectation. The temporary premises granted 
to the Trustees on the lower floor of the school-house 
in Mason street have been conveniently fitted up, and 
furnish all the accommodation which could be expect- 
ed under the circumstances of the case. The munifi- 
cent donation of fifty thousand dollars by our fellow- 
citizen Joshua Bates, Esq., of London, announced by 
his letter of October Ist, 1852, has already received the 
appropriate acknowledgments of the City Government. 
It placed the library at the outset on a firm basis, and 
insured its stability. Mr. Bates having consented that 
his donation should be funded, the income only to be 
applied to the purchase of books, provision was thereby 
at once made for the annual acquisition of books to the 
amount of three thousand dollars. The generous dona- 
tion of our townsman, Hon. Jonathan Phillips, of ten 
thousand dollars, to be applied in the same way, has 
added six hundred dollars annually to the fund for the 
purchase of books. From these two sources alone the 
Trustees will have it in their power, one year with 
another, to add at least thirty-five hundred well selected 
volumes to the collection. But they have no reason to 
doubt that the noble example of Messrs. Bates and 
Phillips will be followed by other benefactors, who will 
feel, as they have done, that there is perhaps no other 
way in which the intellectual culture of the communi- 
ty can be more effectually promoted. . 

In addition to the large pecuniary donations of 
Messrs. Bates and Phillips, valuable presents of books 
continue to be made by individuals; the whole number 
of volumes added to the library in this way amounting, 
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as has been already stated, to four thousand, The 
Trustees confidently expect that the library will con- 
tinue to receive valuable accessions from this source. 

It was the wish of the Trustees to open the library 
for public use on the first of October. Although the 
number of books at the close of the first year, of which 
not more than six months could be devoted to active 
operations, was necessarily too limited to be of great 
public importance, it was nevertheless thought that it 
would be satisfactory to the City Government, and the 
public generally, to have a beginning made. It has, 
however, not been in the power of the Trustees to com- 
plete the necessary arrangements for so early an open- 
ing. That portion of their premises which is to serve 
as a reading room was under appropriation for another 
use, by authority of the City Government. It is the 
intention of the Trustees to open the library to the 
public, as soon as practicable, after the reading room 
shall be placed at their disposal. 

It is, however, scarcely necessary to observe that all 
their operations must be conducted on a narrow scale, 
while the establishment continues within its present 
temporary and contracted limits. It is only after the 
erection of the library building that it will be able de- 
finitively to commence its career of usefulness. The 
Trustees gladly avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them by this their first annual report, to express 
their deep sense of the liberality evinced by the City 
Government in the steps already taken toward the erec- 
tion of the building. The lot of land in Somerset street, 
which was at first proposed as the site of the library 
was, on further consideration, abandoned as not. sufii- 
ciently near the centre of population, having regard to 
the probable growth of the city in a southern direction. 
It was accordingly resold without loss to the public. 
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The eligible lot of land since purchased, on Boylston 
street, unites, in a greater degree than any other which 
could be obtained, all the important conditions for such 
a purpose; and is believed to be very generally ap- 
proved by the public. The situation is central; it ad- 
mits of enlargement on either side, if hereafter requir- 
ed; it can never be overlooked in front; and it com- 
mands a view of the Common, which secures to it 
unobstructed light and air, and as fine a prospect as 
can be enjoyed in any city of the world. The Trustees 
are confident that on this spot a building may be 
erected, at moderate cost, which, besides answering the 
primary purposes of the library, will be an ornament 
to the city. 

Such a building will necessarily occupy two or three 
years ; and it is of the utmost importance to the pros- 
perity of the library that the plan should be in the 
best taste; that it should combine all the most recent 
improvements in library buildings; and that such a 
plan, once adopted, should be carried out to its comple- 
tion with steadiness. ‘T’o attain these ends, the Trustees 
respectfully submit to the City Council that it might 
be expedient to confide the superintendence of the 
structure to a commission specially appointed for that 
purpose, whose duty it shall be to adopt a plan for the 
building, employ a well-qualified architect, make the 
necessary contracts and generally be responsible for the 
work. Such a commission might consist of a member 
of each branch of the City Council belonging to the 
Committee on Public Buildings, and of a certain num- 
ber of citizens elected at large. Thus constituted the 
commission will on the one hand be kept in constant 
and intimate relations with the City Government for 
the time being, while on the other hand it will be able 
to preserve that unity of counsel and purpose which 
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are essential in the execution of a work of a somewhat 
novel and highly important character. 

In conclusion, the Trustees beg leave to express their 
erateful sense of the favor hitherto extended to this un- 
dertaking, in various ways, by the City Government, 
and to commend it to their further countenance. They 
are persuaded that the Public Library will acquire a 
strong hold on the affections of the people. It is des- 
tined, they believe, to grow up into an establishment 
second only to our schools, as a means of promoting 
the great cause of popular education. In fact, it should 
be viewed as a partof the same system, intended to 
furnish to the mass of the community the opportunity 
of completing that education of which the foundations 
have been laid in the Public Schools. 


All which is respectfully submitted by 


EDWARD EVERETT, 
GEO. TICKNOR, 

JOHN P. BIGELOW, 
NATH’L B. SHURTLEFFP, 
SAMPSON REED, 

GEO. W. WARREN. 


Boston, 12th November, 1853. 


8 CITY LIBRARY. [Nov. 


A. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE THE 
LIBRARY. 


en 


The Committee appointed under the seventh section 
of an Ordinance in relation to the Public Library, 
ask leave to 


REPORT: 


That, as instructed, they have examined the library, 
and find its condition to be as follows, viz: 

First. As to Books. The number of volumes, 
which is fast increasing, amounts now to nine thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-eight. All of them are on 
the shelves, in good order. All are in English, except 
a few that have been presented. And all that have 
been purchased, seem chosen mainly with reference to 
the wants of the citizens. generally, and, in particular, 
of those who have not access, as easy as they should 
have, to good collections of books. 

Second. As to Catalogues. The Catalogue of Acces- 
sions, which gives the history of all additions to the 
library, day by day, as they occur, and the Alphabeti- 
cal Catalogue, which contains the full title of each 
book on a separate card, are, both of them, so prepared 
as not only to render the library generally useful now 
and in all future time; but so as to furnish materials 
for the Printed Catalogue, which will diffuse among the 
citizens at large a complete knowledge of the library 
and its contents. 
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Third. As to the Library Rooms. The library can- 
not be opened to the public until after the end of De- 
cember, when the outer of the two rooms now appro- 
priated to it in Mason street will cease to be required 
as a Ward Room, and can be fitted up as a Reading 
Room, where above an hundred American and Euro- 
pean periodicals, together with the books in the li- 
brary, will always be conveniently accessible. But even 
after both rooms are within the control of the Trustees, 
the accommodations in Mason street will. be too small; 
and before a proper building can be erected, they will 
be found insufficient even for putting on convenient 
shelves the books that will have been received. Indeed, 
in order to place the whole establishment on a footing 
of usefulness becoming the city and its wants, there is 
obviously needed an edifice, in which a great and rich 
library, in all languages and in all departments of 
human knowledge, can be so gathered and adminis- 
tered, that all our citizens—each according to his inter- 
ests, tastes and wants—can enjoy reasonable facilities 
for obtaining and using the books they may need, either 
for themselves or for their households. Such «a build- 
ing, we are gratified to learn, will be erected, without 
any unnecessary delay, on the lot of land recently pur- 
chased for the purpose in Boylston street. 


All which is submitted. 


GEO. TICKNOR, 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 
WM. H. PRESCOTT, 
ROLLIN H. NEALE, 
JOHN T. HEARD, 
GEO. S. HILLARD. 


Public Library, Nov. 10, 1853. 
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WATER RATES. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
November 28, 18538. 
Ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
November 28, 1853. 
The Joint Standing Committee on Water, at a meet- 


ing held on the first of October last, adopted the fol- 
lowing vote, Viz. : 


Voted, ‘That the Water Board be requested to re- 
port to the Water Committee, such alterations in the 
present Water Tariff, as they in their judgment and 
experience, shall think advisable.” 


In compliance with the above vote, the Water Board 
have sent to this Committee the communication here- 
with submitted, and in order to carry out the recom- 
mendations contained therein, the Committee submit 
the accompanying Order and Ordinance, for the consid- 
eration of the City Council. 


For the Committee. 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Chairman. 
November 28, 1853. 


Ordered, That the Cochituate Water Board be, and 
they are hereby requested to revise the present ‘Tariff of 
Water Rates, and to report the same, at an early day, 
during the ensuing municipal year, to the City Council 
of Boston. 

Passed: sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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Office of the Cochituate Water Board, 
November 23, 1853. 


TO THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON WATER: 


The Water Board acknowledge the receipt of the 
vote of the Committee on Water, “ requesting the Board 
to report such alterations, as they in their judgment 
and experience shall think advisable, in the present 
Water Tariff”—and they beg leave to reply. 

The books in the office of the Water Registrar, being 
now arranged, and the accounts made out for almost 
all classes of water takers for the coming year, it will 
not, in the opinion of the Board be advisable to at- 
tempt to make any general revision of the ordinance 
at the present time. ‘They think, however, that it is a 
subject which should engage the earnest attention of 
the City Council, as early in the next municipal year, 
as shall be practicable. 

‘There are nevertheless some improvements in the 
present system, which appear to be required, and which 
can well be made at the present time, and these they 
would now respectfully recommend to the considera- 
tion of the Committee. They relate to the present 
rates for hotels and boarding houses, to the use of the 
hose in livery stables, and to the use of certain descrip- 
tions of water closets. 

1. In their opinion the sum to be charged to hotels 
and boarding houses, for each bed within the same, 
should be three dollars instead of one dollar and fifty 
cents, the present rdte. And in case the amount shall 
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seem too exorbitant to the proprietors of those houses, 
that they should have the right to place water meters 
within the premises, under the direction of the Water 
Board, and have the water rate regulated by the quan- 
tity.of water actually used. . 

2. That the use of the hose in livery stables should 
for the future be entirely prohibited. 

3. [hat the Water Board should have power to 
adopt regulations for determining the kind of fixtures 
for water closets, which it will be lawful hereafter 
to use, for the purpose of preventing the construc- 
tion hereafter and use of some, which are now adopted, 
and by which a great and unnecessary waste is occa 
sioned. 

The object of the above proposed alterations is to 
produce a more careful and economical use of the, 
water, and also to adjust the water rate more nearly by 
the quantity which, by a recent examination, we have 
found to be used in hotels and stables, than can be 
effected by the present ordinance. 

The Water Board have, during the present year, 
caused water meters to be placed in some of the prin- 
cipal hotels and livery stables, for the purpose of meas- 
uring the quantity actually used, and the result is 
highly deserving the consideration of the Committee. 
It is found that in one hotel, the daily average was 
25,539 wine gallons, and in another it was 17,441 gal- 
lons. The greater part of this large quantity must 
have been wasted, and the cause of the waste may be 
safely attributed, in a great degree, to there being in 
one of them fifteen water closets, and in the other 
twenty-three, all of them so constructed, that the water 
could be kept running from them all the time. The 
water rate in the case where the greatest consumption 
took place, was $213.50, and in the other, $345.50. 
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By a recent ordinance, the Water Board are author- 
ized to fix the water rate according to the quantity 
which the meter indicated; had this been done, the 
water rate, in one of the above cases would have been, 
according to the present tariff, $1532.34, and in the 
other, $1046.46. The Board, however, could not 
adopt a different mode, in regard to these houses, from 
all the others in the city. But as they have no reason 
to believe that the waste is any less in all other places 
of the like description, they think the water rate 
now established ought to be increased to the extent 
which they have proposed, of which however the Com- 
mittee of the City Council will judge. 

As it respects the livery stables, where a similar 
measurement has been made, the waste may be fairly 
considered as occasioned by, in most cases, a reckless 
and unnecessary use of the hose. In one stable where 
no hose was used, the daily consumption was at the 
rate of fifteen gallons for each horse; this was the 
smallest quantity ascertained, and it was the same in 
an omnibus stable. But in livery stables where the 
hose was used, the consumption was altogether ex- 
cessive and unjustifiable, it having been in one case 
at the daily rate of ninety-one (91) gallons for each 
horse, and in another at the rate of even one hun- 
dred and fifty-five gallons (155). As there was discoy- 
ered, however, in the latter case,a leak in the pipe 
shortly after the meter was affixed, the quantity stated 
cannot be entirely relied on. 

‘The Board would refer to a communication of the 
Water Registrar, in possession of the Committee, for 
the reasons for hereafter prohibiting what is called the 
plain hopper closets. And they propose therefore to 
authorize the Water Board to prescribe the kind of 
fixture which shall be hereafter used for the purpose. 
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The Board would farther state that the measure- 
ments before mentioned were made during the summer, 
when the consumption, in livery stables particularly, 
was greater than at other times; and they do not, 
therefore, show precisely the quantity of water used 
during the year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
By order of the Cochituate Water Board. 
THOMAS WETMORE, President. 
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STATEMENT OF THE QUANTITY OF WATER USED 
IN SUNDRY HOTELS AND STABLES IN BOSTON. 


REVERE HOvwsE. 


In 70 days, used 162,787 cubic feet, or 1,220,902 gallons of wa- 
ter. Average per day 17,441 gallons, which at $6.00 per year for 
each 100 gallons daily consumption, amounts to $1,046.46. Paid 
$345.50. 

There is another small pipe in the house in addition to the above, 
but it is not much used. 


WintHROP Houwske. 


In 58 days, used 197,505 cubic feet, or 1,481,287 gallons of water. 
Average per day, 25,539 gallons, which at $6.00 per year for each 
100 gallons daily consumption, amounts to $1,532.34. 

In addition to the above, there is another pipe which supplies a 
boiler which uses about 800 gallons per day. Paid $213.50. 


T. J. Prerce & Co., Omnipus STABLE, SoutH Boston. 


In 112 days, used 13,952 cubic feet, or 104,640 gallons of water. 
Average per day 984 gallons, which by the tariff would amount to 
$100.00. Paid $120.00 for 60 Horses. 


A. & J. B. Dexter, Livery STABLE. 


In 83 days used 55,550 cubic feet, or 416,625 gallons of water. 
Average per day 5,019 gallons, which at $8.00 per year for each 100 
gallons daily consumption, amounts to $401.52. 

Paid $98.00 for 55 horses. ‘There is a small shop which takes 
water through this pipe. 


Heatey & SPAULDING, LIVERY STABLE. 


In 58 days, used 21,793 cubic feet, or 163,447 gallons of water. 
Average per day 2,818 gallons, which at $8.00 per year for each 100 
gallons daily consumption, amounts to $225.44. Paid $93.00 for 
45 Horses. 
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J. B. Reap, Livery STABLE, WASHINGTON STREET. 


In 54 days, used 39,200 cubic feet, or 294,000 gallons of water. 
Average per day 5,540 gallons, which at $8.00 per year for each 100 
gallons daily consumption, amounts to $445.20. Paid $73.00 for 
35 Horses. 


JEREMIAH WILLIAMS, Livery STABLE. 


In 52 days, used 11,556 cubic feet, or 86,670 gallons of water. 
Average per day 1,666 gallons, which at $10.00 per year for each 
100 gallons daily consumption, amounts to $166.60. Paid $100.00 
for 50 Horses. Hose not used in this stable. 


JoHN Batcu, Livery STaBLe. 


In 48 days, used 8,573 cubic feet, or 26,797 gallons of water. 
Average per day 558 gallons, which at $12.00 per year for each 
100 gallons daily consumption, amounts to $66.96. Paid $72.00 for 
36 Horses. Hose not used in this stable. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


SO EL 


AN ORDINANCE 


In farther addition to an Ordinazce in relation to 
Water Rates. 


Be it ordained by the Mayor, Aldermen and Common 
Council of the City of Boston, in City Council assem- 
bled, as follows : 


1 Sercr. 1. Hotels, taverns and boarding houses, 
2 (said boarding houses being valued for the assess- 
3 ment of taxes over $10,000,) not including water 
4 for baths or for uses without the house, will be 
5 charged for each bed for boarders and lodgers 
6 within the same, three dollars. 


1 Srcr. 2.. Whenever the proprietor or persons 
2 having charge of any of the said hotels, taverns or 
3 boarding houses shall place at their own expense, 
4 within their premises, a sufficient water meter, for 
5 the purpose of measuring the quantity of water by 
6 them respectively used, it shall be lawful for the 
7 Cochituate Water Board to establish a water rate 
8 to be paid therefor according to the quantity so 
9 used, instead of the specific rates provided in this 
10 ordinance, or in that to which this is in addition. 


1 Secr. 3. The Cochituate Water Board are hereby 


2 authorized to adopt such regulations as they may 
3 deem expedient for the construction of water closets, 


12 
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4 hereafter, and the water shall not hereafter be sup- 
5 plied to any building, unless the said water closets 


6 


Wwe OF DO WF 


shall be made conformably to such regulations. 


sect. 4. The right to attach a hose in livery 
and other stables, for washing carriages or other 
purposes, shall not hereafter be granted, and it shall 
not be lawful to use a hose so attached, in the said 
stables hereafter, except for extinguishing fire. 


Sect. 5. All ordinances and parts of ordinances 
inconsistent with the provisions of this ordinance, - 
are hereby repealed. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
November 28, 1853. 


Passed: sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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PROFESSOR ‘EON. HORSFORD 
RESPECTING THE REGULATION 


’ TIMEPIECES IN THE CITY, 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
November 28, 18538. — 


Referred to the Committee on Fire Alarms, and or- 


dered to be printed. 
Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, December 1, 1858. 


Concurred. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 
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His Honor tHe Mayor or Boston, 

Sir, 

The accompanying communication presents the 
Plan for the Regulation of Timepieces in and about 
Boston, which you were pleased to request at my 
hands, 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obed’t Servant, 
E. N. HORSFORD. 
Cambridge, Nov. 27th, 1853, 
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A PLAN FOR THE REGULATION 


OF 


TIMEPIECES IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


The cupola of the State House is fortunately so high, 
that a signal made at its top with a properly colored 
object of moderate magnitude, may be seen from many 
points in town, from the steamers and sailing vessels 
entering and leaving the harbor, from some points 
along the wharves, from railway trains approaching 
and leaving the city, from public institutions and 
schools in the suburbs and neighboring towns, and 
with the aid of a small spyglass, from all points where 
the dome of the capitol is visible, embracing an area of 
some ten miles radius. 

It is proposed to take advantage of this elevation, 
and erect upon the top of the cupola, fixtures for drop- 
ping, at precisely twelve o’clock, mid-day, a dark colored 
spherical ball. 

To this end the ball may be run upon a hollow iron, 
shaft, by a chain passing over a pulley at the summit 
of the shaft, and descending along its interior to a con- 
venient place in the dome. At five minutes before 
twelve o’clock the ball will be run to the top of the 
shaft, and so secured that by electro-magnetic appara- 
tus it may be released precisely when the hands of the 
fire-alarm office clock shall indicate the instant of 
twelve. 
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The necessary fixtures for carrying out the above 
plan, according to such an estimate, as with the aid of 
several experienced persons, I have been enabled to 
make, will cost as follows :— 


A hollow wrought iron shaft, of three inches 


inner diameter, and twelve feet long, - $15.00 
A copper globe, securely braced within, three 

feet in diameter, - - - - 60.00 
Staging and labor for ere the shaft 

and ball in their places, - - “ - 100.00 
Pulleys and chain, - - - - - 18.00 


Fixtures for dropping the ball, - - - 25.00 
Spring for the ball to strike upon, ~ - 3.00 
Permanent battery, at the State House, - 10.00 
Wire communicating with the fire-alarm office, 00.00 
Fixtures for closing the circuit, including an 


electric clock at the State House, - - 75.00 
Compensation to Messrs. Farmer & Batchel- 

der, for professional service, - - - 100.00 
Contingencies, - - : : ° 47.00 


Total, . - $500.00 


It is conceived that no expense will attend the uni- 
form service of the ball. ‘The person in charge at the 
State House, will, as a part of his daily duty, run up 
the ball at five minutes before twelve as indicated by 
the electric clock connected with the fire-alarm office. 
The dropping apparatus will adjust itself at the mo- 
ment the ball attains its place at the top of the shaft. 
The release of the ball will take place of itself, the 
second hand of the clock being made to close a galvanic 
circuit, for this purpose, at the required instant. 
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Accurate time is sent in from the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory to Boston, twice a week, and, with the cor- 
rection due to difference in longitude, can be employed 
to regulate the dropping of the ball. 

The advantages of such an arrangement are so obvi- 
ous as scarcely to require enumeration. There are few 
if any similar points from which the communication of 
accurate time once in twenty-four hours, would be a 
convenience to so large a number. Within the sweep 
of a three miles radius from the State House as a 
centre, there cannot be less than two hundred and ten 
thousand inhabitants, who would directly or indirectly 
be benefitted by such an arrangement. Within a circle 
of ten miles radius there cannot be less than two hun- 
dred and sixty thousand who would profit by it. 

It is of no small moment in the conduct of industrial 
enterprises, that the time-pieces which are to regulate 
duties and engagements be coincident and reliable, 
With the arrangement above proposed, it will be easy 
for all in and about Boston to be governed by the 
same time, and to have that correct. It will be as if 
all watches and clocks within a certain circle were 
moved by common and connected machinery. 

Beside the various officials at the State House who 
will have standard time indicated on the electro- 
magnetic clock in the capitol, and those to whom the - 
ball will be visible with the unaided eye, and those 
who will see it with a glass, railway passengers will 
take the time to every part of New England, and thus 
enable time-keepers knowing their difference of longi 
tude to adjust their clocks and watches more accurately 
than they could by individual observation ; while ship- 
masters will regulate their chronometers on the day 
before sailing, and take with them true Boston time, 
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with the trouble only of a few moments’ attention at 
noon. 3 

The general plan of the above was naturally sug- 
gested by the similar contrivances at Greenwich and in 
the strand, London. Shipmasters in the Thames have 
found it a great convenience to procure accurate time 
from the Observatory at Greenwich, without leaving 
their vessels; and those doing business in the city 
proper have experienced like advantage from the time- 
indicator in the Strand. It cannot be doubted that an 
equal if not a greater benefit will follow to residents 
of Boston and its vicinity, if the above measure be 
carried out. 

Finally, it will be a fitting accompaniment to the 
scientific fire-alarm system, which we owe to the con- 
ception of Channing, united to the fertile invention of 
Farmer. 


Respectfully submitted. 
KE. N. HORSFORD. 
Cambridge, Nov. 23d, 1853. 
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BOSTO oe 
\ CONDITA. 


AN ORDINANCE 


IN RELATION TO THE 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 5, 1853. 
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In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Jan. 24, 1853. 


Ordered, That the Committee on Ordinances be in- 
structed to report an Ordinance for the better regula- 
tion of the Telegraphic System of Fire Alarms, and 
providing for the appointment of the necessary Officers 
to superintend the same. 

Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJ. SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, Jan. 27, 18538. 
Concurred. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


4 FIRE ORDINANCE. [Dee. 
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The Committee on Ordinances, who were “instruct- 
ed to report an Ordinance for the better regulation of 
the Telegraphic System of Fire Alarms, and providing 
for the appointment of the necessary officers to super- 
intend the same,” respectfully report— 

That they have attended to the duty assigned them, 
and recommend the adoption of the accompanying 
Ordinance. 

For the Committee. 


SAMPSON REED, Chairman. 
December 5th, 1853. 


In 
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AN ORDINANCE 


addition to an Ordinance establishing a Fire De- 


partment, and providing for preventing and extin- 
guishing fires. 


Be it ordained by the Mayor, Aldermen and Com- 
mon Council of the City of Boston, in City Council 
assembled, as follows :— 


1 
2 
3 
a 
9) 
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Secr. 1. In the month of January in each year, 
there shall be appointed a Joint Committee of the 
City Council, to be called the Committee on Fire 
Alarms, to consist of two Aldermen and three 
members of the Common Council. 


Srct. 2. The said Committee shall have the 
care and management of the rooms, apparatus and 
machinery connected with the system of Tele- 
graphic Fire Alarms, and shall also have the power 
to appoint, upon the nomination of the Superin- 


tendent of Fire Alarms, suitable persons to assist 


in the management of said System of Fire Alarms, 
and to establish the compensation of the same, un- 
less the same shall be specially provided by the 
City Council; and the said Committee shall have 
power to determine the persons to whom shall be 
entrusted keys of the signal boxes connected with 
said System of Fire Alarms, and, generally, shall 
have charge of said apparatus and control over 
the management of the same, subject to any special 
order of the City Council. 


Secr. 3. There shall be annually appointed by 
the City Council in the months of April or May, a 
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suitable person to be Superintendent of Fire Alarms, 
who shall have charge of the System of Telegraphic 
Fire Alarms, and see that the same is kept in good 
repair and in working condition, and be consid- 
ered responsible for the same. The said Super- 
intendent shall hold his office until a successor is 
elected, shall be at all times removable by the City 
Council, and shall receive such compensation as 
the City Council shall determine. 


Sect. 4. Alarms of fire shall be given by means 
of the System of Telegraphic Fire Alarms in ac- 
cordance with the rules and directions heretofore 
established by the Joint Special Committee on Fire 
Alarms, and contained upon the 104, 105, 106 and 
107th pages of the Municipal Register, of the year 
1853, and the same are hereby declared to be the 
rules for giving alarms of fire within the City of 
Boston. 


Secr. 5. The Joint Committee on Fire Alarms 
shall have power from time to time to alter or 
change said rules and directions, and the same 
shall be binding upon all persons after said rules 
and directions, as altered, shall have been placed 
on file in the office of the Engineers of the Fire 
Department and with the City Clerk. And the 
same shall then be published in the same manner 
as Ordinances of the City are published, but the 
City Council shall at all times have power to al- 
ter, amend or annul the same. 


Sect. 6. Immediately upon an alarm of fire, or 
the discovery of the same, it shall be the duty of 
the members of the Police and Watch Departments 
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to communicate the fact to the Central Station by 
means of the signal boxes in the district in which 
the fire may be, in accordance with said rules and 
directions. And it shall be the duty of the watch- 
men in the night time upon an alarm of fire being 
given, or sounded upon the bells connected with 
the Fire Alarm Apparatus, to give notice thereof 
within their respective districts by springing their 
rattles, crying “ fire,’ and mentioning the number 
of the district in which the fire exists. And if any 
watchman shall neglect so to do, he shall forfeit 
and pay a fine of two dollars for every such offence. 


Secr. 7. No person shall open any of the signal 
boxes connected with the Telegraphic Fire Alarms 
for the purpose of giving a false alarm, or interfere 
in any way with said boxes, by breaking, cutting, 
injuring or defacing the same, or turn the cranks 
therein, except in case of fire, or tamper or med- 
dle with said boxes or any part thereof; or cut, 
break, or injure in any way the wires connected 
with the same, or with any part of said System of 
Fire Alarms; nor connect the same by any com- 
munication so as to interrupt the proper working 
of said system, or with intent so to do, or injure, 
break, or destroy any of the machinery or fixtures - 
connected with said System, or any part of the 
same. 


Sect. 8. Any person, who shall be guilty of a 
breach of the provisions of this Ordinance, shall 
forfeit and pay a fine of not less than two dollars 
nor more than twenty dollars for each offence. 
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REPORT 


ON 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’. 
SALARIES. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 5, 1853. 
Ordered to be printed. 
Attest: S. F. McCuzary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Oct. 24, 1853. 


Ordered, ‘That the Committee on Public Instruction 
be requested to consider and report, whether it is expe- 
dient to make any, and if any what, changes in the 
Salaries of the Teachers of the Intermediate and Pri- 
mary Schools. 

Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, Oct. 27, 1853. 
Passed in concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


g SALARIES. (Dee. 


ClihyY TOF BOSTON, 


Dec. 5th, 1853. 


The Committee on Public Instruction, who were re- 
quested to consider and report whether it is expedient 
to make any, and if any what, changes in the Salaries 
of the Teachers of the Primary and Intermediate 
Schools, respectfully 


REPORT: 


The present Salaries of the Teachers of the Primary 
and Intermediate Schools were fixed at three hundred 
dollars each, by the City Council, on the 6th of April, 
1846. Following this precedent, the order was intro- 
duced referring the consideration of the subject to the 
Committee on Public Instruction. This Committee 
had a meeting to consider the matter, and agreed upon 
a report recommending certain changes in the Salaries 
as at present established. But upon afterwards exam- 
ining the ordinances of the City, they found that the 
School Committee “are authorized to elect all such in- 
structers as they may think necessary for the Public 
Schools, and to determine the amount of their respect- 
ive Salaries.” 

The Salaries of the Teachers of the Primary and 
Intermediate Schools form no exception in this provis- 
ion. The Committee are further satisfied, upon con- 
sultation with the City Solicitor, that this ordinance is 
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in accordance with the laws of the Commonwealth, 
particularly the Act of 1838, ch. 105, and with a de- 
cision in the 4th of Cushing, 599; and that the City 
Council have no authority to change the provision even 
if they were so disposed. ‘There seems to be, therefore, 
but one course proper to be pursued, and that is to 
refer the subject’ to the School Committee, where, ac- 
cording to the Statutes of the Commonwealth and the 
Ordinances of the City, it rightfully belongs. ‘They 
would therefore recommend the adoption of the follow- 
ing order. 
For the Committee, 
: SAMPSON REED. 


Ordered, That the consideration of the Salaries of 
the Teachers of the Primary and Intermediate Schools 
be referred to the School Committee; and that the 
Mayor be requested to transmit a copy of this report 
and the papers connected with it to that Body. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Dec. 5, 1853. 
Passed. Sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, Dec. 8, 1853. 


Concurred. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


6 SALARIES. [ Dec. 


Extract from the Act concerning Schools, passed 
April 13, 1888. 


Sect. 2. The School Committee shall select and 
contract with the teachers for the town and district 
schools, any provision in the twenty-third chapter of 
the Revised Statutes to the contrary notwithstanding: 
provided, however, that the teachers may be selected and 
contracted with by the prudential committees as here- 
tofore, whenever the town shall so determine. 


In the case of Batchelder vs. the City of Salem, 4th — 
Cushing, 599, Judge Fletcher, in delivering the opin- 
ion of the Court, says, “ ‘Towns are obliged to maintain 
schools for certain periods during the year, and the 
committee have the power to select and contract with 
the teachers. For the time, during which the towns 
are obliged by law to keep the schools, they must pay 
such salaries as may be contracted for by the commit- 
tee. The salaries can be fixed by law in no other way 
than by the Committee. ‘Taking this power away from 
the committee would break up the whole system estab- 
lished by law in regard to the public schools.” 
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AN ORDINANCE 


PROVIDING FOR THE ORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


POLICE AND WATCH DEPARTMENTS 


OF THE 


CIT YOR BOSTON. 


In Common Council, December 15, 18538. 


Ordered to be printed with the amendments. 


Attest: W. P. Greae, Clerk C. C. 
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AN ORDINANCE 


Providing for the organization of the Police and Watch 


Departments of the City of Boston. 


Be it ordained by the Mayor, Aldermen and Common 
Council of the City of Boston, in City Council assembled, 
as follows : 


1 
2 
5) 
+ 
5 


Sect. 1. The act of the Legislature of this Com- 
monwealth, entitled “An act respecting the Watch 
and Police of the City of Boston,” passed on the 
twenty-first day of May, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, is hereby accepted. 


Sect. 2. -From and after the thirty-first day of 
January in the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
the Watch and Police Departments of the said City 
shall be united into one department, and shall be 
denominated the Boston Police. 


Srcr. 3. There shall be appointed, annually, by 
the Mayor and Aldermen, in the month of May or 
June, one Chiéf of the Police, one First and one 
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4 Second Deputy Chief of the Police, seven Captains 
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of the Police, and fourteen Lieutenants of the Po- 
lice, who shall hold their offices for one year unless 
sooner removed as hereinafter provided, and until 
others shall be appointed in their places. 


Sect. 4. There shall be appointed, annually in 
May or June, by the Mayor and Aldermen as many 
Policemen as the said Board shall deem sufficient, 
in addition to the officers mentioned in the preced- 
ing section, who shall devote their whole time to 
the service of the City. And said extra policemen, 
may be appointed from time to time, and for such 
periods, not exceeding months, as_ said 
Board may deem expedient. ‘The said officers and 
policemen shall be required to be legal voters of the 
City of Boston, and able to read and write, and 
speak the English language. 


Sect. 5. At the commencement of the municipal 
year, there shall be appointed by the Mayor, a 
Standing Committee on Police, to consist of the 
Mayor and two Aldermen, whose duty it shall be to 
exercise a general superintendence over the said de- 
partment, subject to such rules, orders and regula- 
tions as the Mayor and Aldermen shall from time 
to time adopt. 


Srecr. 6. The Chief of the Police shall be the 
head of the department, subordinate to the Mayor, 
and shall have the entire control of the Police force 
of the City, subject to the directions of the Mayor 
and Aldermen, and shall have precedence and con- 
trol over all constables and other officers when en- 
gaged in the same service in the City. 
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Sect. 7. The Chief of the Police shall, immediate- 
ly after his appointment, give to the Treasurer of the 
City of Boston a bond, with one or more sureties, 
in the penal sum of five thousand dollars, to the 
approbation of the Mayor and Aldermen, for the 
faithful performance of the duties of his office. 
And he shall be responsible for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of his deputies. ; 


Sect. 8. The Chief of the Police and officers 


» mentioned in the third section, and the said _police- 


men shall, respectively, receive such compensation 
as the City Council may from time to time deter- 
mine. 


Sxcr. 9. The office of the Chief of the Police 
shall be open at all hours of the day and night, 
for the purpose of receiving complaints from the 
inhabitants respecting offences against the laws of 
the Commonwealth and ordinances of the City, and 
he shall institute proceedings in all proper cases, 
and shall attend to the trial of the same. 


Sect. 10. The Chief of the Police shall keep 
suitable records of the doings of his office, and 
shall make a regular report thereof to the City 
Council as often as once in three months, and at 
such other times as they may require. 


Sect. 1]. The Chief of the Police, and the offi- 
cers and policemen who may be appointed by virtue 
of this ordinance, shall devote their whole time to 
the municipal affairs of the City of Boston, to pre- 
serve the order and peace thereof, and shall enforce 
the special laws relating to the City of Boston, the 
orders of the City Council and of the Mayor and Al- 
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8 dermen, and all ordinances of the City; and shall 
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receive no fee from any other corporation or person, 
and shall receive no fee to their own use for testify- 
ing in any criminal trial or examination, or for 
making any arrest or commitment, during their 
continuance in office; and they shall account for 
all such fees to the City of Boston. 


Sect. 12, The Chief of the Police shall take 
notice of all nuisances, impediments and obstruc- 
tions in the streets, lanes, alleys, courts, public 
places and squares of the City, and all defects and 
dangerous places therein, and shall remove such 
nuisances, impediments and obstructions, and take 
all proper measures in relation to the same, and in 
relation to such defects and dangerous places, ac- 
cording to law, under the direction of the Mayor 
and Aldermen. 


Sect. 18. All and singular the duties now re- 
quired by any ordinance of the City, or order of the 
Mayor and Aldermen to be done by the City Mar- 
shal or his Deputies, shall be done by the Chief of 
the Police and his Deputies respectively. 


Srcr. 14. The Mayor and Aldermen shall have 
power to remove the Chief of the Police, or the 
officers or policemen whose appointment is provided 
for by this ordinance, or any of them, at any time, 
and to appoint others in their places, and to fill all 
vacancies that may occur from any cause. 


Sect. 15. The Mayor and Aldermen may make 
such further rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment, disposition and management of the said offi- 
cers and policemen as they may deem most expedi- 
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ent, not inconsistent with the provisions of any law 
of this Commonwealth or ordinance of the City of 
Boston. 


Secr. 16. An ordinance in relation to the Police, 
passed on the twenty-fourth day of June in the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, and all other 
ordinances and parts of ordinances inconsistent 
herewith, are hereby repealed. 


Sect. 17. The first appointment of the officers — 
and members of the Department provided for in 
this ordinance may be made within one month 
after the passage hereof. 
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CUTY OF BOSTON. 


COMMUNICATION 


FROM THE 


a Cie T awed Bayi SE CL AN 


PROPOSING A SANITARY VISITATION OF THE CITY, 


IN VIEW OF THE 


APPROACH OF THE CHOLERA. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 19, 1853. 


Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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City Puystcran’s OFFicer, 
December 17th, 1853. 


Hon. Bensamin SEAVER, 
Chairman of the Board of Health. 


Str,—In reply to your request to furnish you with a 
plan for preventive sanitary measures, to be put in force 
by the Police, as suggested in my last quarterly report, 
I respectfully submit the accompanying papers as con- 
taining the necessary forms for organizing what is 
called a “ House-to-house Visitation” by lay visitors. 
During the progress of an epidemic, a different organiza- 
tion, viz: one composed of medical men, or of advanced 
medical students, would be required. 


For the present this is all that is necessary. 
Yours very truly, 
HENRY G. CLARK. 
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In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Dec. 19, 1853. 


Resolved, That in view of the necessity of more sys- 
tematic and energetic measures to remove from our 
City, as far as possible, those causes and sources of dis- 
ease which are in constant operation within itself, as 
well as to place it in a proper state of preparation for 
the epidemics which occasionally visit it from abroad, 
it is therefore, | 

Ordered; 1. That the Chief of Police is hereby di- 
rected, under the advice of the City Physician, and in 
conformity to the accompanying blank forms of Return, 
to cause a thorough and systematic examination of the 
whole city, to be made by the Police Officers in their 
respective districts, in order that accurate information 
may be had of its sanitary condition, and the necessary 
means taken for its improvement. 

2. ‘That the Police Officers of the districts, or those 
who may be especially detailed as Health Officers for 
the purpose of executing this order, shall carefully in- 
spect and report to the Chief of Police, in writing, all 
streets, lanes, courts, passages, common stairs, houses, 
rooms, cellars, yards, or vacant lots, which require 
cleansing; and in cases where, from any cause, frequent 
cleansing is required, they should specify the fact. 

They shall also report all cases where the drains, 
cesspools, or privies, are in a state injurious to health. 
They shall also report any cases of prevailing: sickness, 
especially where there is great overcrowding, or un- 
usual destitution of the necessaries of life. 

Lhey will also report all cases of death which occur 
in families living in single rooms or confined apart- 
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ments, especially when the death has been from any 
malignant or contagious disease. 

3. When any nuisance or other source of disease is 
discovered, notice, in the proper form, is to be served 
upon the owners or occupants forthwith to abate the 
same, and in case of refusal or neglect for a period of 
twenty-four hours, the Chief of Police is authorized 
and directed to cause the same to be abated or removed 
in the most summary manner; and he is hereby au- 
thorized to call upon the Superintendents of Health, of 
Streets, and of Drains, to aid him in such removal. 

The expense of such removals or abatements of nui- 
sances, (of which an accurate account is to be kept,) 
shall be chargeable to the owners or occupants of the 
premises. 

4, 'These measures shall be so continuously pursued 
as to prevent, as far as possible, any re-accumulation of 
the causes of disease now sought to be removed, and 
each officer will be considered strictly responsible for 
the sanitary condition of his assigned district. 

5. All persons, acting under and by the authority of 
this order, are hereby authorized to enter upon and 
into any premises which it may be necessary to visit in 
compliance with its provisions; but their object in so 
doing must be first stated to the occupants, and — 
all unnecessary annoyance to them most carefully 
avoided. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE INSPECTING OFFICERS. 


Each officer will immediately commence an inspec- 
tion of every street and house, &c., in his district, and 
complete his examination at the earliest day possible, 
without interference with his already specified duties ; 
making report, from time to time, to the Chief of 
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Police, of any discoveries which he may make, as de+ 
tailed in the accompanying blank form of return. 


[Form No. 1.] 
POLICEMAN District 

reports the condition of premises No. Street, 
to be as follows :— 

Prevalent sickness, 

Overcrowding, 

Ventilation, 

Drainage, 

Accumulation of filth, 

Water supply, 


ee SS ee oe 


Dead bodies in single living rooms. 


Directions for filling out the above blank. 


1. Under this head state what the disease is, and how many 
are affected. 

2. State in figures the number of persons occupying the rooms 
or houses in badly situated localities. 

3. State if there is any means of, and whether it is by doors, 
windows, or fire places; especially when the apartments are closed 
at night. 

4, State simply if there is any, and whether it is “‘ good” or 
** bad.” 

5. State the kind, quantity, (by estimate) and its specific 
locality, and whether in the tenements themselves, the cellars, 
vaults, yards, courts, or streets. 

6. State if there is a supply of water for cooking, washing, or 
bathing, and of what kind. 

T. State the cause of death, and the general condition of the 
apartment and of its inhabitants. 


He shall also make a record, in the book to be fur- 
nished him for that purpose, of the same facts in a 
tabular form. [See next page. | 
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omwrOr BOS TOWN, 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 26, 1853. 


Referred to the Mayor with full power. 
Attest : S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 


Ciry Hatt, 
December 27, 18538. 


Sir :—I transmit herewith City Document, No. 79, 
entitled ““ Communication from the City Physician pro- 
posing a sanitary visitation of the City in view of the 
approach of the Cholera.” ‘This document was referred 
to me with full powers, and under this authority I 
wish you to give special instructions to the Police to 
carry out the plan indicated, holding the officers strict. _ 
ly responsible for the faithful performance of the duty 
assigned them. 


Very respectfully, 
BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


Gitsert Nourse, Ese., Chief of Police. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE PETITION OF C. C. CONLEY 


TO PURCHASE A PIECE OF LAND AT SOUTH BOSTON 


BELONGING TO THE CITY. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 19, 1853. 

Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : S. F. McCuzary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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Coa (£0. E.»B.0 8 D0 N. 
August 7, 1852. 


To the Honorable the Mayor and the City Council. 


GENTLEMEN : * 


The undersigned respectfully petitions the City Coun- 
cil that some disposition may be made of the lot of 
land on Dorchester Street, belonging to the City, for- 
merly used as a Cemetery, and for that purpose pro- 
poses to purchase the City’s interest in the same, by 
exchange or otherwise. 


Yours, 


C. C. CONLEY. 


Ree OI AL LO) 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
September 20, 1852. 


Referred to the Committee on Public Lands. Sent_ 
down for concurrence. 


‘ 


BENJ. SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, Sept. 28, 1852. 


Concurred. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 
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December 19, 1858. 


«he Joint Standing Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the petition of C. C. Conley to the 
City Council, “that some disposition may be made of 
the lot of land in Dorchester Street, belonging to the 
City, formerly used as a Cemétery, and proposing to 
purchase the interest which the City might have in the 
same,” have bestowed due attention to the subject, and 
submit the following 


REPORT: 


That after examining the premises referred to, and 
duly considering the offer of $1200 made for the same 
by the petitioner, they felt fully satisfied the interest of 
the City demanded that further investigations should 
be made as to the title of the City to the said land. 
Accordingly they obtained such information upon the 
subject as was accessible to them, and then in the ab- 
sence of the City Solicitor, (Mr. Chandler,) submitted 
all the documents to Edward S. Rand, Esq., suggesting 
such inquiries to him as would probably elicit all the 
facts in the case. 

The opinion of Mr. Rand, concurred in by the pres- 
ent City Solicitor, Mr. Hillard, is herewith submitted 
to the City Council. 

The lot of land in question comprises about 70,000 
square feet. It is well located for building purposes, 
and provided a clear title can be obtained, it will be 
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worth to the City, in the estimation of the Committee, 
not less than $15,000. 

The said offer of the sum of $1200 is based upon 
the petitioner’s belief, as he declares, that the City pos- 
sess no interest in the land, except for the purpose of 
a Cemetery. Your Committee therefore recommend 
that said offer be refused, and the petitioner have leave 
to withdraw. : 

They also recommend the adoption of the followin 
Order. 


For the Committee, 


STEPHEN TILTON, Jr. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 19, 1858. 


Ordered, 'That the Mayor be, and he is hereby 
authorized and instructed to petition the Legislature _ 
for an Act, giving the City of Boston the power to sell 
and convey in fee simple, and discharged from all uses 
and trusts, the tract of land at South Boston, which 
was set off to the said City by Commissioners appointed 
by the Supreme Judicial Court, under the Act annexing 
South Boston to the City, to be used for the purposes 
of a Burying Ground. 
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LEGAL OPINION. 


By the Act of March 6th, 1804, annexing to Boston 
that part of Dorchester, now known as South Boston, 
it was among other things provided, that the Proprie- 
tors of said tract should assign and set apart three lots 
of land on the same for public use, viz: one lot for a 
Market place, one lot a School-house, and one lot for a 
Burial Ground, to the satisfaction and acceptance of 
the Selectmen of the Town of Boston. 

The Act farther provided that, in case the Proprie- 
tors and the Selectmen could not agree, Commissioners 
might be appointed on the petition of the Selectmen by 
the Supreme Judicial Court, to set off and assign the 
same, and that their return made to and accepted by 
the said Court, should be final and conclusive, and the 
lots of land by them assigned and set off as aforesaid, 
- should thenceforth vest in the said Town of Boston for- 
ever, without any compensation to be made therefor by 
the Town, but that if the persons whose land should 
be so taken, should demand compensation, the amount 
thereof should be assessed upon the other Proprietors, 
by Commissioners appointed for that purpose. 

No land having been assigned for a burial ground, in 
1818, on the petition of the Selectmen of Boston, Com- 
missioners were appointed by the Supreme Judicial 
Court, to set off a burial lot. These Commissioners, 
after notice and hearing of the parties, assigned a lot on 
Dorchester and Seventh Streets, including a part of F 
Street, and their report was accepted by the Court, at 
the November Term, 1818. 
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By deeds recorded in Suffolk Registry of Deeds, Lib. 
288, fol. 837, and Lib. 289, fol. 3, John Heard, Jr. and 
Gardiner Greene released the land so taken to the City 
of Boston, and also released the Proprietors of land at 
South Boston from any claim for damages. 

The land thus set apart was enclosed and for a time 
used as a burial ground. Several tombs were built and 
sold; but for many years it has not been used for inter- 
ments. Most, if not all the bodies deposited there have 
been removed, and all the tombs formerly sold, except 
one, have been re-conveyed to the City. 


Question. Can the City now discontinue this land 
as a burial ground, and use it for other purposes, or 
sell it ? 


OPINION. 


Upon the acceptance by the Court of the Report of 
the Commissioners appointed to set apart the land for a 
burial ground, the fee of the land thus assigned, be- 
came vested in the City or Town of Boston absolutely, 
- and the releases made by the owners of the land taken, . 
though desirable, were in no way essential to the valid- 
ity of the title. The order of the Court accepting the 
Report, divested the owners of any interest in the land, 
and I am of opinion that neither they nor their heirs 
would have any claim, if the land should now be used 
for other purposes than a burial ground. 

As the land vested in the City for a burial place for 
the convenience of the citizens—if, now, the City hay- 
ing the legal title, and the inhabitants entitled to the 
beneficial interest, concur in selling or making some 
other use of the same, I see not who can object; and 
as both the City in its corporate capacity, and the 
inhabitants, are represented by the City Government, I 
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am strongly inclined to think that a sale made under a 
vote and by the authority of the City Government, 
would be valid, and the purchaser would acquire a 
good title. | 

It might, however, be expedient to apply to the 
Legislature for a Resolve authorizing such sale, should 
a sale be deemed desirable. 


EDWARD S. RAND. 
Boston, October 17, 1853. 


In case of a sale, it would of course be necessary for 
the City to extinguish the title of the owner of the 
tomb which has not been re-conveyed. 

E. S. RB. 


I have examined the above opinion of Mr. Rand, and 
agree with the conclusions to which he has arrived. 


GEO. 8S. HILLARD, City Solicitor. 
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CITY OF BOSTON, 


REPORT 


OF THE 


PUBLIC LAND COMMISSIONERS,. 


1893. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 19, 1853. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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To the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of Boston. 


The Board of Public Land Commissioners, establish- 
ed by an ordinance of the City Government, passed in 
April, 1853—respectfully submit this their first 


aT 0 aed Cd Bg 


The members of the Board met soon after their elec- 
tion in May last, and partially organized by choosing a 
President; and at a subsequent meeting, established — 
by-laws and elected Mr. Samuel C. Burr, Clerk. They 
took early opportunities of visiting the public lands, for 
the purpose of learning their situation, character and 
capabilities; and have held frequent meetings for the 
purpose of consultation, inquiry, and een ae of 
this trust. 

At one of the early meetings, the Board proceeded, 
in pursuance of the provisions of the first section of the 
ordinance under which they were appointed, to arrange 
the members, by lot, in five classes, for the purpose of 
determining the time at which they will severally go 
out of office. 
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The result of the allotment was as follows: 
Class No. 1, Henry N. Hooper. 
2, James Hayward. 
6, 63, James Cheever. 
* 4, F. F. Raymond. 
5, Andrew ‘IT. Hall. 


That portion of the City Lands committed to the 
care of this Board, may be grouped under five general 
divisions, as follows :— 


1. The lands lying southeasterly of Harrison <Av- 
enue, and known as the South Bay lands. These, so 
far as their improvement has been carried out, have 
been reclaimed entirely from the marshes and flats con- 
tiguous to South Bay. Upon the plans of this section, 
streets, and wharves, and docks have been designated, 
and the whole marked out in lots of suitable size. 

The several divisions are as follows :— 


Building and wharf lots, ~ - 2,055,880 sq. feet 
Dock lots, - - - - 166,000 & 
Reserved lots, - + - - A5,120- 8 


2,267,000 « 


2. Land between Harrison Avenue 
and Washington Street. 


Building lots, —- - - - 417,146 sq. feet 


Reserved lots, - ~ - - A1,204 ‘* 
Lot in the rear of the Cemetery, Saye ae 
548,136 “ 


2,815,136 « 
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Amount brought forward, - 2,815,136 


3. Lands between Washington Street 
and Shawmut Avenue. 


Building lots, = - - - 14,731 
4, Lands between Shawmut Avenue 
and ‘Tremont Street. 
Building lots, - - - - 760,135 
Reserved lots, - - ~ - 60,932 
821,067 
Oo. Lands Northwest of Tremont 
Street. 
Building lots, — - : - - 803,912 
Reserved lots, - - ” - 30,841 
834,753 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 
Saleable lots estimated at - - 4,307,590 
Reserved lots,  - - - - 178,097 
4,486,687 


D 


sq. feet 


The first of the foregoing divisions of the City Lands, 
though assigned to this Commission as part of its 
charge, by the City Government, and embracing more 
than half the territory so assigned,—has not yet come 
under the care and custody of this Board; there being 
unsettled questions respecting the contract with Wil- 
liam Evans for the improvement of this section. When 
these lands shall be fully committed to this department, 
they will demand a large share of the attention of this 
Board. ‘The capabilities of this section are very great; 
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and the importance of its thorough and proper improve- 
ment can hardly be over-estimated. 

This Board has yet proposed no expenditure of 
money for the improvement of the Public Lands. Some 
improvements previously ordered by the “Committee 
on Public Lands,” have been executed or in progress 
since the organization of this Board: and some of these 
still remain to be done. 


SALES. 


The sales of land effected under this Board have 
been as follows :— 


Seventeen lots’in the South part of the City, 
containing 36,0872 feet, at an average of 
about 55 cts. per foot, - - - $19,789.17 


These were all west of Harrison Avenue. 


The Arsenal land on Pleasant Street has been 

sold, in pursuance of a vote of the City 

Council, in eight lots, at $2.42 per foot, 33,402.70 
Also the buildings on the Arsenal land, - 1,540.00 


ee re ee ee 


Amounting to - - ~ $54,721.87 


Of the foregoing amount, there has _ been re- 

ceived and paid into the Treasury, - 6,947.87 
Bonds from the purchasers, payable in nine 

annual instalments, with interest annually, 47,772.00 


We ee 


$54,721.87 
The Boston Lying-in Hospital Corporation 
has also contracted for 40,000 feet of land, 
situated on Worcester and Springfield 
Streets, at 40 cts. per foot, = - - 16,000.00 


In addition to the above, the President of the Board 
has signed between thirty and forty deeds of lots, for 
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which parties held previous agreements of the City to 
convey. 

The Commissioners ask leave to suggest that the 
ordinance under which they derive their authority, is 
susceptible of some slight improvement. ‘The particu- 
lar views of the Board in this respect, will be commu- 
nicated to the City Government at any time, that it 
may be desired. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


JAMES HAYWARD, President. 
HENRY N. HOOPER, 
ANDREW T. HALL, 

F. F. RAYMOND, 

PAUL ADAMS, 

BENJAMIN F. WHITE, 
JAMES CHEEVER. 
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CUrwTY OF BOSTON. 


—_— 


eT 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON THE 


REDUCTION OF CITY DEBT, 


TO DECEMBER 20, 1853. 


vm Common Council, December 22, 1853. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest: W. P. Greaa, Clerk C. C. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


In Committee on the Reduction of the City Debt, 
22d December, 1853. 


The Standing Committee on the Reduction of the 
City Debt respectfully report to the City Council, the 
following Statement, showing the situation of the Debt 
on the 20th of the present month, and the operations 
on that account during the present financial year, tak- 
ing up the subject where the Auditor of Accounts left 
it, in his Annual Report on the 380th April last. 

The amount of the City Debt, (exclusive of the Water 

Debt), at that time, as stated by the Auditor on page 


119 of his Report, was” - - - $1,886,459.55 
The amount of the Water Debt, per same 
Report, page 136, was - - - 5,972,976.11 


Making a total of - - - $7,859,435.66 


The payments have been as follows :— 
Ciry Dest. 

All the City Debt which has become due, or which 
will become due up to the 31st instant, has been paid, 


or provided for, by funds in the Treasury, and has been 
charged off on the Auditor’s Books, 
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The amount thus settled, is - - § 88,883.34 
There has been anticipated, by payments 

before maturity, notes amounting to -- 103,500.00 
There has also been settled at the Treas- 

ury the amount borrowed of the Water 

Works, as stated by the Auditor in his 

Report, page 117, - - - + 804,642.55 


Making the Total Payments on account 
of the City Debt proper, $497,025.89 


Water Dest. 

The amount paid on the Water Debt has been as 
follows :— 
Notes at maturity, on account of the 


Temporary Water Loan, ° - - - 420,004.00 
Notes on this account anticipated, - 28,211.00 
Water Scrip—anticipated, - - - 14,000.00 

$462,215.00 


There has been received the present year, to the 
credit of this Committee, the following items, viz:— 


On various loans authorized the last financial year, but 
not then negotiated, as there was in the Treasury at 
the close of that year, an unemployed balance of 
funds belonging to the Water Works, which it was 
thought advisable to use instead of making new loans 
at that time. 

The amount obtained on these loans, 

(Interest at 5 per cent. ), is - - 243,000.00 | 

On an order dated 3d March, 1858, au- 
thorizing a loan to meet, in anticipa- 


—_—- —_—- 


Amount carried forward, - - $243,000.00 
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Amount brought forward, - - $248,000.00 


pation, a portion of the $810,900 
City Debt, which will become due in 
the financial year 1854—55, (Interest at 
4%4 per cent., payable in London in 
LGB.) - - - - = = 600,205.00 


ermal 


Amount obtained on loans, $843,205.00 


Amount of the annual taxes specially 

appropriated to the extinguishment of 

the Debt,—as required by the eighth 

section of the Ordinance on Finance, 59,000.00 
Cash received on sales of Land made 


this financial year, - - - - 17,683.14 
Amount collected on the Bonds and 
Mortgages on hand last year, - - 167,969.05 
Total Receipts, - “ - $1,087,857.19 
The payments on account of the City 
Debt, as before stated, were - - 497,025.89 
590,831.30 


To which add the balance due the 
Water Works at the commencement 
of the year, as per Auditor's Report, 
page 117, - - 572,751.58 

Less payments this year on 
the Water Loans, as per 


statement above, - 462,215.00 
a 110,536.58 
Leaves the balance of Cash on hand, 
exclusively applicable to the pay- 
ment of the Consolidated Debt of $701,367.88 
the City, - - - ~ 
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It also appears from the books of the Treasurer, that 
additions to the City Debt have been made, since the 
commencement of the present financial year, for the 
following objects, viz : 

For a site for the new Public Library, 73,000.00 
For a new Primary School House, Ward 

Room and Engine House in Ward 9, 11,313.00 
For extension of Gas in lighting the 


Streets, - - “ - - - 3,000.00 
For improvement of the Public Lands, 13,000.00 
$100,313.00 

ed 


The amount of the Consolidated Debt of 

the City, May Ist, 1853, was_ - - 7,859,435.66 
Deduct, Payments since that date, viz: 

On City Debts, 497,025.89 

On Water Debt, 462,215.00 


959,240.89 
Less, Loans as above stated, 
VIZ: 
To pay off old 
Debts, 843,205.00 


For new objects, 100,313.00 
————— 943,518.00 


Net deduction, - - - - 15,722.89 


Total Consolidated Debt, Dec. 20, 18538, $7,848,712.77 


To meet which there is } : 
Cash in the Treasury, - : - 701,367.88 
Bonds and Mortgages on hand, - 789,315.00 


§1,490,682.88 


And all the Public Lands. 
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All the Five per cent. Stock issued in this financial 
year has been sold at a premium of from one to four 
and a half per cent.; the rate of advance depending up- 
on the length of time the stock had to run. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
HENRY J. GARDINER, 


President of the Common Council. 


SAMUEL NICOLSON, 


Chairman of the Finance Committee on the part of the Common Council. 
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Crervr OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


ON THE 


REMOVAL OF THE POLICE COURT, 


TO THE NEW JAIL LAND. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 26, 1853. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk, 


CDTYe) Tar OS TON: 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
October 3, 1853. 


Ordered, That Aldermen Whiting, Reed and Cary, 
be a Committee to consider and report upon the expe- 
diency of removing the Police Court Rooms from the 
Suffolk County Court House to the limits of the pres- 
ent Jail Yard in North Charles Street. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
October 10, 18538. 


Ordered, That the Special Committee of this Board 
to whom was referred the subject of the removal of the 
Police Court Rooms to the limits of the present Jail in 
North Charles Street, be authorized, if they deem such 
removal expedient, to report to the Board a plan of the 
new location and building, with estimates of its proba- 
ble cost. 


Attest: S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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To the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the 
City of Boston : 


The subscribers, members of the bar of the County 
of Suffolk, understanding that a motion has been made 
in one branch of the City Council, to remove the Po- 
lice Court to the precincts or neighborhood of the Jail, 
beg leave respectfully to represent, 

That it has been considered by the present City 
Government, that it was necessary that a public library 
should be centrally situated, and that to obtain this 
advantage a large sum of money has been paid for land 
in a central situation. It would seem that if this were 
true of a public library it must be still more true of a 
court of justice; and your petitioners learn with sur- 
prise, that it is now proposed to the same honorable 
body to erect another building and pay another sum of 
money to remove a court of justice from a central situ- 
ation toa remote part of the City. The number of 
cases in the Police Court will amount during the pres- 
ent year to about seven thousand; and the number 
of parties, witnesses, and others who must attend at 
this court, must be greater than the number which at- 
tend all the other courts in the county. It follows that 
the removal must be a cause of hardship and inconve- 
~ nience to more persons than the removal of all the oth- 
er courts would be; although the evil in other courts 
would be greater in some of the cases there tried. 

A great part of these parties and witnesses are poor 
people whose time is their only property and on whom 
this evil will on that account be more oppressive. It 
is a great evil to a large class of defendants that they 
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should be carried through the streets for trial to a 
place more remote, than is necessary ; but this is a small 
part of the evil. It will be difficult for the accused to 
communicate with their friends, to obtain counsel, to 
get witnesses, to find bail, and to obtain money to pay 
their fines, and in this way there will be great oppres- 
sion and sometimes, an absolute prevention of justice, 
so that the innocent will be convicted because they are 
prevented by these causes from making their defence. 
The Commonwealth has no prosecuting officer in the 
Police Court to prepare cases and to see beforehand 
what evidence is necessary, and justice will be defeated 
because a witness found to be necessary cannot be pro- 
duced so soon as required by law. And where these 
evils do not occur, the delays occasioned by the situa- 
tion of the court house will render it impossible for a 
court so crowded with cases to get through with all its 
business. 

If the Police Court is removed, the Clerk’s office 
must also be removed to the same place. And as there 
is only one Clerk, who has the control and is responsi- 
ble for his assistants, all the civil business in the 
Clerk’s office, relating to the Justices’ Court must also 
be removed. Parties and Counsel must go to a distant 
part of the City on every occasion, however slight, 
which requires their attendance in the Clerk’s office. 
It must also be remembered that the jurisdiction of 
this Court has been extended to all cases where the 
damage claimed does not exceed one hundred dollars, 
and much of the business formerly done in the Court 
of Common Pleas is now done in this Court. 

It is extremely difficult to understand how the Jus- 
tices Court itself can be holden at so great a distance 
from the Clerk’s Office where alf its papers are kept. 
It would seem, therefore, that this Court, with its 
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docket averaging seventy cases weekly, must be re- 
moved also, or causes must be constantly delayed to 
send more than half a mile for a paper. ‘Then all the 
parties, Counsel and witnesses in each of these cases, 
must also suffer the inconvenience and damage of at- 
tendance on and waiting for these cases at a distance 
from their business, where they can make no use of 
their time. 

It will also be a great inconvenience to Counsel in 
the Police or Justices Courts to be carried so far from 
the other Courts when they have cases coming on 
about the same time in different Courts, and also to be 
deprived of all communication with their officers. In 
addition to the above it will be a great inconvenience 
to have the Police Court held at a distance from the 
Police Office and from the office of the City Clerk. 
The Justices of the Court and the members of the bar 
would also lose the advantage of having the Law Li- 
brary near the Court Room. It must be remembered 
also, that this experiment has been twice tried already 
under more advantageous circumstances, and that it 
was abandoned with a loss of the money expended, on 
account of the evils above stated. 

A stone Court House was built in front of the old 
Gaol in Leverett Street at a considerable expense, and _ 
the Municipal Court removed there. ‘The business of 
the Court was not half what it has been of late, but it 
was found necessary to abandon the building and re- 
move the Court back to its former central situation. 

When the present Court House was built the Police 
Court was removed to the same Court House in Ley- 
erett Street, to a room much better fitted for holding 
that Court than its former or present rooms; and the 
question was then thoroughly examined and considered 
whether it could not be continued there. But the 
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evils were found to be so great that the present rooms 
were prepared for it. Yet the business of the Court 
at that time was less than one third of its present 
business ; and the evil of course was less than one 
third of the evil which would follow from its present 
removal. | 


RUFUS CHOATE, 
And 130 other Members of the Suffolk Bar. 
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In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Monday, 
Dec. 26th, 18538. 


The Special Committee to whom was referred the 
Order concerning the expediency of removing the 
Police Court Rooms from the Suffolk County Court- 
House to the yard of the Jail on North Charles Street, 
with authority to report a plan and estimates, and also | 
the Remonstrance of Hon. Rufus Choate and others, 
against the removal of the Police Court, having given 
due consideration to the subject, ask leave to submit 
their 

REPORT. 

The Police Court requires accommodations more 
suitable than those now afforded by the rooms it occu- 
pies in the Court House. ‘This fact has been repeat- 
edly brought before the attention of the City Govern- 
ment by those whose positions enable them to realize 
‘it. The question of the expediency of a removal is not 
a new one, but it must obviously be answered as it 
from time to time arises, with reference to the particu- 
lar situation to which it is proposed that the removal 
shall be made. | 

Your Committee have not felt authorized to consider 
in their deliberation the new arrangement and appro- 
priation of the rooms in the Court House which it was 
not long since hoped would follow the proposed re- 
moval of the United States Courts from the rooms they 
now occupy. They have felt that the prospect of this 
being brought about is so distant and uncertain as to 
make it unwise to reckon upon it in making plans for 
the present time. The extension of the City Hall, 
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which was not long ago proposed, would not even if it 
can be made, afford space enough for the accommoda- 
tion of the Police Court in addition to the various 
other uses for which it was intended. The “ City 
Building” covers too small an area to make it availa- 
ble for this purpose, and there is no other of the City 
property in the vicinity of the Court House which can 
be used for this purpose. 

The want of space and of ventilation in the rooms 
now occupied by the Police Court, and the number 
and condition of those who are usually present at its 
sessions require some change to be made in the present 
arrangements for the accommodation of the Court. 
Much complaint is made by jurors and others at the 
defects and evils in the Municipal Court Room, but the 
crowd which throngs that room is rarely so dense or so 
degraded as that which is an almost constant source of 
inconvenience in the Police Court Room. 

The removal of the Police Court from the Rooms it 
now occupies will allow of the enlargement of the 
accommodations of the Justices’ Court, so called, unless 
that Court should be removed with the Police Court. 

The business of the Justices’ Court has greatly in- 
creased within a few years. The increase of its juris- 
diction to all cases not involving over one hundred 
dollars, has increased its business still faster than the 
general increase of business in all the Courts, and its 
bar and its docket are now so crowded that numerous 
petitions have been presented to the City Government 
for the enlargement of its accommodations. The Clerk 
of the Justices’ Court, and the papers of both Courts 
are now kept in the same room. For many years, 
however, the duties of the Clerk of the Justices’ Court 
have been performed by an Assistant Clerk of the 
Police Court who with his Assistant now have the 
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charge of the business and papers of the Justices’ 
Court. 

The removal of the Police Court from the Court 
House will allow the papers of the two Courts to be 
each in their own room. 

Being satisfied that a change in the location of the 
Police Court Rooms is the most expedient mode of cor- 
recting the evils now existing, your Committee have 
after much deliberation decided upon the site men- 
tioned in the Order referred to them as the most eli- 
gible one, and they herewith submit a plan for the 
erection, within the limits of the present Jail Yard of a 
building containing rooms for the Police Court, a 
Clerk’s office, rooms for the use of the Justices, and for 
the other Offices of the Court. They also submit 
herewith an estimate of the cost of such a building. 

This plan has been drafted at the suggestion of 
those whose position renders them competent judges, 
so as to include in the proposed building accommoda- 
tions for the Justices’ Court. Your Committee have 
not considered it wise to recommend the removal of 
the Justices’ Court, but have caused the plan to be 
drafted so as to provide rooms for its occupancy, so 
arranged as to be adopted or rejected without essen- 
tially altering the plan of the building. 

The proximity of this site to the Jail, which is the 
only ‘House of Detention” of which the City can avail 
itself, is an obvious recommendation for its selection. 
The exposure of parties under arrest upon suspicion, 
ill, or well founded, which is now consequent upon the 
necessity of their transportation from the Jail to the 
Court Room, is a matter for regret. The “going to 
Court” is to many of these parties the most grievous 
part of the lesson which they are taught. It is not 
the actual presence of the Court alone, dreadful as that 
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is to many of those brought to its bar, but it is the 
fear lest relatives or friends should witness the dis- 
grace of being “ carried to Court,” which adds to the 
pangs of the guilty and repentant, and which horrifies 
the innocent accused. Public feeling calls for and has 
obtained, as far as practicable, the concealment of the 
often necessary handcuffs. The string of prisoners, 
guilty and innocent on their way to trial, is now rarely 
seen in our streets. The City pays annually a large 
sum for the comparative avoidance of parade and expo- 
sure which the use of hacks in transportation of parties 
under arrest partially effects. The rule, by which every 
one is presumed to be innocent until proved to be 
guilty, enforces the necessity of providing an access to 
the Court Room which shall grate upon the feelings of 
the prisoners and their friends, as well as the public, as 
little as possible. 

A small portion only of those who enter the Police 
Court under accusation leave it branded with a sentence 
of confinement. Improvidence, imprudence, and the 
neglect of those who should be true friends, and often 
also the mere force of circumstances, bring many be- 
fore this Court whose sense of shame has not been 
blunted, and to whom the glance of the passer by 
brings agony. 

The distance of the Jail from the present Court 
Room must create a waste of time. The number of 
cases on the docket of the present year will probably 
exceed seven thousand, and with all the assiduity of all 
the Officers of the Court it needs must be that cases 
are delayed in their disposition by reason of the parties 
accused not being before the Court at the very time at 
which the Court is at liberty to attend to them. A 
delay of justice comes under the same ban with its 
denial, 
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The most important of the arguments urged by the 
Remonstrants against the removal proposed have, as 
your Committee feel, been already substantially an- 
swered in this Report, others are countervailed by other 
arguments which to your Committee have seemed to be 
conclusive. 

One of the objections which have been advanced 
against the proposed locality, is, it is less central than 
the Court House. The expediency of collecting to- 
gether as much as possible the public offices in which 
the different kinds of business is transacted are in any 
way connected with each other, is an almost sufficient 
answer to this objection. If the Jail cannot be brought 
near to the Police Court, the Court should be brought 
near to the Jail. The geographical centre of a City is 
not often its most “central” point in the usual signi- 
fication of that word. If there were in the County, a 
“House of Detention” into which witnesses and per- 
sons under suspicion might be brought immediately 
upon their arrests, and their detention in which should 
be no mark of crime, the Police Court would be more 
properly located in its immediate vicinity than in any 
other place, and it seems to your Committee to be now 
quite desirable that the Court Rooms should be as 
near as possible to the Jail in which all persons under - 
arrest, offenders and parties only under suspicion, are 
now detained until their cases can be heard. 

This position taken by your Committee is not weak- 
ened by the probability that the growth of the City 
will hereafter make requisite a larger number of Police 
Courts than one. This has been the case in other 
large cities, and it is to be hoped that whenever such a 
step is necessary in our own City, a House of Deten- 
tion will be deemed a requisite part of the building in 
which each Police Court is situated. 
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It is urged by the Remonstrants that the experiment 
of placing the Court Rooms near the Jail has been 
tried in Leverett Street and found to be unsuccessful. 
It may be well urged in reply that the necessity for 
some change makes the proposed removal expedient 
even if upon a change hereafter in the occupation of 
the Court House the Police Court should be brought 
back to its present location. 

But the reasons which effect the expediency of a 
measure like this are not always the same, and cannot 
be permanent. The causes which led to the bringing 
back the Police Court to the Court House a quarter of 
a century ago may have dwindled away and been su- 
perseded by contrary and more weighty ones. 

In conclusion your Committee would beg leave to 
state that this subject has received from them the con- 
sideration which its importance demands, and that the 
tenor of the advice which they have obtained from the 
parties the most conversant with the evils to be reme- 
died, has predominated in favor of the conclusion to 
which your Committee have arrived. 

They therefore recommend the passage of the fol- 
lowing Order. 

For the Committee. 


JAMES WHITING, Chairman. 


Ordered, 'That the Special Committee upon the sub- 
ject of the removal of the Police Court be instructed to 
cause the erection within the limits of the Jail Yard, 
on North Charles Street, of a building for the accom- 
modation of the Police Court, according to the Plan 
prepared by G. J. I. Bryant, Architect ; and that the 
sum of thirty-four thousand dollars be appropriated for 
this purpose. 
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ar November 7, 1853. 


Hon. James Wurttna. 


Sir,—In conformity with your request, I have pre- 
pared a design for a building to contain a “ Police” 
and “Justices” Court, and suitable accommodations 
connected therewith, for the County of Suffolk; to be 
located within the yard of the New Jail, with one of 
its fronts bounding on North Grove Street. 

A set of Drawings illustrative of the design, together 
with a ‘ Mechanical Description,’ are herewith sent, 
and also an Estimate of the cost of its erection, which 
it is believed will fully explain the structure proposed 
to be erected, and the cost of the same. 

It may be proper to remark that the estimates for 
the Masonry and Carpentery have been prepared by 
two skilful and reliable mechanics of this City, at my 
request, both of whom are ready to undertake the 
erection of the building, at the prices given, if desired 
by your Board. 


Very respectfully yours, 
GRIDLEY J. F. BRYANT. 
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Of the cost of erecting a Building, of brick, within the 
limits of the Yard of the New Jail, for the accommo- 
dation of the Police and Justices Courts of the County 
of Suffolk. Said Building to be in accordance with a 
Design prepared by Griptey J. F. Bryant, as exhib- 
ited by a set of Drawings and a Mechanical Descrip- 


tion accompanying this paper. 


ESTIMATE. 


For Excavations, Piling and Stone Foun- 
dations, Setting dressed granite — 
Brickwork, including pressed _brick- 
work for the outside facing of the ex- 
terior walls—Gutters and Conduc- 
tors—Slating—Plastering and Stucco 
Work—Heating and Ventilating Ap- 
paratus, including iron work, such as 


cramps, &c. = : “ i 
For Carpentery, Joinery, Painting, Glaz- 
ing and Plumbing, - - ‘ 


For dressed Granite required for under- 
pinning courses, corner quoins, belts, 
cornices, entrances, and window and 
door dressings, including stone for 
Lockups, - - : - - 

For cast and wrought iron works for 
“ Lockups,” window shutters, and 
window gratings, - ihe: - - 


Amount carried forward, - 


$16,744 00 


4,834 00 


4,500 00 


2,500 00 


28,578 00 
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Amount brought forward, - - 28,578 00 

For seating, Judges desks, railing and 
other interior fixtures throughout, - 1,800 00 
30,378 00 
Add contingencies and superintendence, 3,037 80 
Total if built of brick facing, - = §33,415 80 


GRIDLEY J. F. BRYANT, Architect. 


Boston, November 7, 1858. 
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GENERAL AND MECHANICAL DESCRIPTION 


Of a new Police and Justices’ Court House, for the 
County of Suffolk, proposed to be erected on North 
Grove Street, on a portion of the New Jail grounds. 


The said Court House is to be in the form of a par- 
allelogram, fronting on North Grove Street aforesaid. 
The exterior dimensions to be, 50 feet in width and 66 
feet in length. ‘The building will be three stories in 
height, besides a cellar beneath a portion of the extent 
of the same, and is to be covered with a hipped roof 
over the entire surface, which is to be surmounted with 
an observatory or belfry, in the centre thereof. The 
floor of the Ist story will be located 2 feet above the 
level of the sidewalk of the said street. The height of 
the several stories, in clear, of the floor and ceiling, 
will be as follows, viz: cellar, 8’ feet; Ist story, 12 
feet; 2d story, 18 feet; and 8d story 18 feet high. 
There is to be a main entrance on North Grove Street, 
and a private entrance at the north-west corner of the 
building. 

Construction.—The exterior walls are to be con- 
structed beneath the surface of the ground of perma- 
nent stone masonry, resting on pile foundations, and 
above ground they are to be of brick, faced with 
pressed brick, and having underpinning, quoins, belts, 
cornices and dressings of granite, arranged as seen by 
plans. ‘The interior is to be of wood work, except- 
ing the apartment. containing the Lockups and the 
Lockups themselves, which are to have brick walls 
and flagging stone flooring and ceiling. ‘There are to 
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be iron stairs leading from the Lockup Department to 
the criminals’ Waiting Room of the 2d story. All the 
exterior walls are to be “vaulted” with a four inch 
air space, from bottom to top of each wall; with suita« 
ble “withes” or ties across the air space of the vault+ 
ing, for proper strength and stability to said walls. 
The roof and observatory are to be of wood, and to be 
entirely covered on the exterior thereof with slates and 
metal, or with metal alone. To be water closets where 
seen on plans, arranged with all necessary apparatus 
complete. To be copper gutters to each exterior wall 
the entire length of each wall, and also for the obser- 
vatory,; and to have suitable copper conductors con- 
nected therewith. 

The general finish of the interior to be plain, neat 
and substantial throughout. The window openings 
are to be fitted with inside blinds throughout. A suf- 
ficient number of ample flues are to be built in cons 
nection with the exterior walls, for the purposes of 
ventilation and smoke. A sufficient number of grates 
and furnaces are to be set, for warming the building in 
a perfect manner. Such windows as are deemed ne- 
cessary; are to be fitted with inside sliding shutters of 
iron, to run on castors and to have strong fastenings, 
such door openings as may be necessary for security, ~ 
are to be fitted with strong iron doors complete. The 
Lockups are to be furnished with iron grated doors, 
and the door of the Lockup Department is to be of 
iron, also the exterior windows of said apartment are 
to be strongly grated. 

Exterior Design —The exterior surface of the walls 
are to be faced with granite ashler, (Quincy,) to be 
partly smooth and partly rough, and so arranged as to 
present a pleasing contrast. ‘The corners of the build- 
ing to have quoins with dressed margins—the windows 
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and doors to have their openings surrounded with 
quoins and keystones, having dressed margins—and 
these openings are to have dressed heads. The cor- 
nice and brackets and facias beneath are to be of 
dressed granite, and the entire underpinning course 
around the structure is also to be hammered. ‘The 
roof of the building and the observatory are to be 
of wood, the roof to be hipped from each of the 
four corners of the building. The whole to be ar- 
ranged and formed as shown by the plans thereof. To 
be two hammered. belts entirely around the building. 

Accommodation.—The building will afford the fol- 
lowing rooms or apartments, in the several stories 
thereof,—a cellar for fuel and other purposes generally 
required for same, under a portion of the structure, as 
may be deemed expedient. 

First Story—Reception Room, 14x18 feet; Clerk’s 
Office, 18x35 feet; Ante Room, 18x22 feet; an Apart- 
ment 17x28 feet, containing 6 Lockups; a Room for 
deposit of stolen goods, 14x18 feet ; a Corridor 10 feet 
wide extending from front to rear of the building; 
accommodations for Water Closets and other Closets. 

Second Story.—Police Court Rooms, 35x47 feet ; 
Judges’ Private Room, 14x18 feet; Clerk’s rine 
Room, 14x18 feet; Criminal’s Waiting Room, 14x18 
feet; and Public and Private Entrance Halls; <A 
Water Closet to be in this story. 

Third Story.—Justices’ Court Rooms, 35x47 feet; 
Justices’ Private Room, 14x18 feet; Clerk’s Private 
Room, 14x18 feet; Witnesses’ Room, 14x18 feet; and 
Public and Private Entrance Halls. A Water Closet 
also to be located in this story. There are to be am- 
ple flights of Public Stairs leading from the Ist story 
to the 2d and 3d stories, to be located at the front end 
of the building. To be conyenient flights of Private 
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stairs at the rear end of the building, leading from the 
Ist to the 2d and 3d stories. To be a flight of Stairs 
leading from the Apartment containing the Lockups, 
to the Criminal’s Waiting Room in the 2d Story. All 
the Stairs are to be arranged as shown by plans 
thereof. 


GRIDLEY J. F. BRYANT, Architect, 


Boston, Nov. 7, 1853, 
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CUTTY OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


ON THE SUBJECT OF 


ENCROACHMENTS ON THE PUBLIC STREETS .- 


OF THE CITY BY PRIVATE PERSONS. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 29, 1853. 


Accepted, and ordered to be printed with the accom- 
panying document. 
Attest: S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 


CULY OF BOSTON. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
January 21, 1853. 


Ordered, That the Committee on Streets be, and they 
are hereby instructed to consider what action is neces- 
sary, if any, on the part of this Board, to preserve the 
City’s rights, in and to the streets, lanes, alleys, squares, 
and other public places, in the City; and report to 
this Board all perversions of public property to pri- 
vate uses, and the necessary means to be used to re- 
claim the same. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


December 29th, 1853. - 


The Committee on Streets who were instructed to 
consider what action is necessary, if any, on the part of 
this Board to preserve the City’s rights in, and to the 
Streets, Lanes, Alleys, Squares and other public places, 
in the City, and report to this Board all perversions. 
of public property to private uses, and the necessary 
means to be used to reclaim the same, respectfully 


REPORT. 


It will be observed that the Order is very general in 
its requirements, imposing an amount of labor on the 
Committee, which it was impossible for them to per- 
form personally, without neglecting other public duties 
of a more urgent nature. ‘hey have therefore availed 
themselves of the services. of Mr. Stephen P. Fuller, - 
and beg leave to submit his statement in relation to 
the subject, as a part of their Report. 


For the Committee. 
SAMPSON REED, Chairman. 


4 PUBLIC STREETS, &c. [Dec. 


Sampson ReEeEp, Esa., 
Chairman of the Committee on Streets. 


Dear Sir,—In answer to your request that I would 
state the various encroachments, and uses made of 
parts of the public Streets of the City of Boston, which 
interfere with the public use of the same, I beg leave 
to state they are so numerous and varied that I can 
only refer to some classes which are the most obvious 
and most objectionable, and to a few of them as speci- 
mens of the rest. Many of the encroachments have 
been permitted by the laws relative to the Streets of 
the Town and City of Boston, and many others by the 
customs and usages which have prevailed in the erec- 
tions of buildings at different periods since the settle- 
ment of the City, and some by special permits fh the 
Town and City Governments. 

A custom formerly prevailed of projecting the front 
steps of buildings into the streets, at right angles with 
the fronts of the buildings and on to the sidewalks 
several feet, specimens of this mode of encroachment 
exist in Franklin Street, and in Beacon Street near the 
corner of Spruce Street, but I am not aware of any 
that have been so erected for many years past. Others 
projected their steps several feet in front of and paral- 
lel to the buildings, some of these were sanctioned by 
the laws and some in violation of the laws relative to 
the subject. 

Another custom formerly prevailed which is shown 
by ancient buildings in the City, of projecting the base 
of the buildings beyond the line of the Street three or 
four inches; a specimen of this mode of encroachments 
may be seen at Concert Hall on Court and Hanover 
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Streets, and many of the ancient wooden buildings 
have the same projection in a somewhat different form. 
After the introduction of hammered stone for the foun- 
dations of buildings, a less projection was adopted, 
being from one to two inches. And where projections 
of the kinds above mentioned were made, near the sur- 
face of the side walk, they were of little moment of 
themselves, as they were not much obstruction to the ~ 
proper use of the Streets, but in the removal of the 
eld buildings or those adjoining, it has happened, in 
some cases that the proprietors have built their new 
buildings on the line occupied by such projection, and 
projected the base thereof still further into the street. 
An instance of this may be seen in State Street, where 
the base of the building at the corner of State and 
Congress Streets, projects over one and an half inches, 
and the front of the Tremont Bank building adjoining 
is brought out as far as the base of the building re- 
‘ferred to and the base of the same still further. In 
the erection of more imposing and elaborate fronts, 
much greater projections of the base of such build- 
ings have been made. The Exchange Building in 
State Street, and the Shoe and Leather Dealers Bank 
in Kilby Street, are referred to, as showing such en- 
croachments, the base of the former projecting nine 
inches and the latter seven inches beyond the line of 
those Streets. Another class of obstructions that inter- 
fere with the public use of the Streets, are porticos and 
bow windows in the first story; these to a certain ex- 
tent have heretofore been permitted, but I believe are 
now prohibited, if not they ought to be. Another kind 
of projection of somewhat of a different character, has 
within a few years come into use, which although it 
may be permitted without much detriment to the pub- 
lic, is in many cases an annoyance to the neighboring 
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houses, and adds nothing to the good appearance of 
the Streets, I refer to bay windows. 

There are many other projections from buildings, 
such as cornices, ballustrades, &c., which ought to be 
regulated by the City Government, and if kept within 
reasonable limits do not interfere materially with the 
public use of the Streets. 

Another class of obstructions is the placing of posts 
and stepping stones in the Streets, these may be very 
convenient for those that use them, but are an annoy- 
ance to those who pass; these, however, are not very 
numerous. : 

Another class of projections into the Streets which 
have heretofore been permitted, and some of which are 
still permitted, and which have caused, and are still 
liable to cause serious damage to persons passing 
through the Streets, are the cellar doors and windows 
which project into the side walks, and the opening of 
coal holes in the same; these, if they were permitted 
to project only a small distance from the buildings and 
were kept properly covered, would not be very objec- 
tionable, but where they project into the side walk 
two or three feet, and are permitted to be covered, as 
many are, very slightly, and much of the time to be 
open, they may be considered as the most objectionable 
encroachment upon the public use of the streets of any 
class that are permitted, and are much more detri-. 
mental to the public than they are beneficial.to the 
owners of the estates that use them. It will undoubt- 
edly be very difficult. to. remove many of those now 
existing, which are connected with buildings already 
erected, but in all future erections, they may be re-. 
strained, so as to. project not more than one foot, As 
to cellar doors, I think they ought not to be permitted 
to project beyond the line of the Street, as in most 
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cases a better entrance may be made inside of the 
building than can be made by projecting into the 
Streets, without any serious inconvenience to the room 
in the building. 

There are some cases where encroachments have 
been made upon the Streets and property of the City, 
under circumstances different from the cases before 
mentioned. 

The Flats at the bottom of Beacon Street before the 
erection of the Mill Dam belonged to the City of Bos- 
ton, (then Town of Boston,) and the Dam was so laid 
out and built, as to leave a portion of thé Flats of the 
City north of the Dam. Messrs. Otis and others, 
owners of the adjoining Flats, filled up their own 
Flats and also the Flats of the City. They then en- 
tered into an agreement with the Boston and Roxbury 
Mill Corporation, to make the north line of Beacon 
Street one hundred feet from the south line of the 
Dam ; this included nearly all the land north of the 
Dam in Beacon Street. In the erection of the houses 
on the lots bounding on this part of Beacon Street, the 
steps have been projected into the Street’ several feet, 
and are upon land the fee of which is in the City of 
Boston. 

In some instances’ permission to occupy a portion of 
the Street in front of buildings has been given to the 
owners of such’ buildings when the grade of the Street 
has been altered to avoid the great inconvenience and 
expensé of altering the buildings affected thereby. One 
case of the kind is on Mount Vernon’ Street at the 
corner of Joy Street (east of Joy Street) where a stone 
was permitted to be placed in front of the houses and 
embankment made to cover the rough stones of the 
houses, which had been laid badly; there has since been 
placed an iron fence upon the stones, so as to inclose 
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the space covered by the embankment. In many other 
cases additional steps have been permitted to be pro- 
jected into the Street, several of which are in Hano- 
ver Street, some of which were permitted many years 
ago and some recently. 

There are rights which the City claim in the Flats 
at the ends of some of the ancient Highways or Streets 
of the City, which have been encroached upon, and 
some have been modified by grants and agreements 
between the Town or City and the owners of estates 
abutting thereon. The only ones that I am aware of 
are Beacon Street, Prince Street, Summer Street, and 
the Lane between Rowe’s and Foster’s Wharves, which 
have not been modified by some grant or agreement. 
Beacon Street I have already referred to, and stated 
its situation so far as my knowledge respecting it goes. 
Prince Street was formerly occupied by the Ferry 
Wharf to Charlestown, now by Charles River Bridge. 
Summer Street and the rights of the City therein, are 
now the subject of litigation in a court of law; and 
the land between Rowe’s and Foster’s Wharf has been 
partly built on by the proprietors of Foster’s Wharf 
many years since. 

In the original grants to the Proprietors of Long 
Wharf by the Town of Boston, the Town reserved a 
right of a Street thirty feet wide the whole length of 
the Wharf, with certain rights at the end of the Wharf. 
Ido not know how far the original reservation may 
have been varied by subsequent agreements, but build- 
ings have been erected inconsistent with the original 
reservation at the lower end of the Wharf. 


Very respectfully, 
Your ob’t servant, 


STEPHEN P. FULLER. 
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REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


18953. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 30, 1858. 
Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 


To the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of Boston. 


The Superintendent of Public Lands respectfully 
submits the following annual 


REPORT. 


The sales of Land under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands: and the Board of Public 
Land Commissioners, during the present municipal 
year, have been on 


Chester Square and Street, 7 Lots, 17,504 sq. ft., 83c. $14,531.44 
Union Park, - - APG 8,677 Mls 6,739.20 
Shawmut Avenue, - ss 5,7 23e5 “ 894 5,117.90 
Waltham Street, - w 8420255 “67 5,650.10 
Hanson Street, - 19,172.88. & 60. . 11,509.59 
Tremont Street, - “88,2663, © 47% 18,249.51 
Worcester Street, - Eel D922. 6 BQ 6,461.00 
Harrison Avenue, - eB O0008 0 + bees 1 BOG 
Tremont Street, Chickering Lot, 207,580 wD 41,516.00 


— 
me CoO OOO Gm > 


Teta axle 348,266,25, « $128,524.74 


In addition to the foregoing sales of Neck Lands, 
the Arsenal Estate on Pleasant Street, has been sold. 


8 Lots, 13,805 square feet, $2.42, - - - $33,402.70 
Also, the buildings and fences on said Lots, + 1,530.00 


Total amount, 362,071.35 square feet, $162,457.44 
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Of the above amount there have been received and 
paid into the City Treasury, 


Cash, - - - - - - - - $16,580.72 
Bonds, - - - - - - - - 145,876.72 
Total, - - - - - - $162,457.44 


The expenditures charged to the appropriation for 
Public Lands during the same period, have been on 
account of filling South Bay under the Evans contract. 


Wm. Evans, for gravel, - - - - - $1 1,009.79 
Old Colony Railroad, moving gravel, — - - - 9,541.82 
E. Lincoln, engineering and measuring gravel, - 320.000 
Sundry persons, for carting gravel for dyke, - - 3,307.28 


Commissioners appointed to investigate the Evans Contract, 900.00 
Charles Emerson, for furnishing estimates for Commissioners, 75.00 
Stephen Tucker, to pay Witness Fees in the Evans Law . 

Suit, - - - - - - - 100.00 


$95,253.89 


On account of Common Sewers, under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Sewers and Drains, as per 
order of the Committee on Public Lands. 


Between Washington Street and Shawmut Avenue, and in Tremont 
and Northampton Streets, = - - - - $1,995.35 


Under the direction of the Superintendent of Public 
Lands, as per order of the Committee on Public Lands, 
and by the direction of the Committee on Public Build- 
ings; and the Special Committee, appointed to sell the 
City Wharf, there has been paid— 


For filling Camden Street, from Shawmut Avenue to Baldwin’s 
Mills, widening Tremont Street, and filling Northampton Street, 
near Chickering’s Factory, + - - - - $2,851.75 

« filling Chester Street, southeast of Harrison Avenue, 733.71 
“ widening Concord Street, + - : - - 319.50 


4. 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


For grading Worcester Square, setting trees and repair- 


{4 


ing fence on the same, - - - - - 
grading Chester Square and Union Park, furnish- 
ing, setting and watering trees, cutting the grass and 
taking care of the grounds, - - - - - 
Taxes on the Dedham Farm and Great Brewster 
Island, == - - - - - - - - 
making Plans, copying Records and furnishing Sta- 
tionery, - = <7 Reyes - - - - - 
part of a passage-way between Worcester and Spring- 
field Streets, - - - - = - - 
Carriage Hire, - - - - - - - 
Fence between the Cemetery Lot at South Boston 
and Clapp’s Land, - - - - - - 
Advertising Union Park Lands, - - - - 
Advertising and selling the Arsenal Estate in 1852, 
Lithograph copies of Plans, and advertising and sell- 


ing said Estate in 1853, - - r a 
Lithograph copies of Plans, advertising and selling 
City Wharf, - 2 , y i : 2 
Advertising and selling the Dock Square Estate and 
the Otis School House, - - - : “ 
Total, - - s 3 z 


Total amount of Expenditures, - ~ - 


[ Dec. 
$332.12 


274.54 
33.76 
175.61 


150.00 
9.00 


20.00 
10.50 
934.51 
1,112.50 


109.37 


$6,366.67 
$33,615.91 
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| In Common Council, December 29, 1853. 
Accepted: and ordered that 750 copies be printed. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 


December 31, 18538. 
Concurred. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF VISITORS 


OF THE 


BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


In compliance with the ordinance for the government 
of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, the Board of Visitors 
herewith transmit the annual report of its Superinten- 
dent, which will be found to contain much interesting 
and important information. Having communicated the 
facts connected with the care and treatment of the in- 
mates, &c. as the Board of Visitors have, during the 
past year, to the City Council through the committee 
appointed to consider the subject of further accommo- 
dation for the insane, as recommended by His Honor 
the Mayor, in his Inaugural Address, they feel it only 
necessary to present such additional views and opinions, 
as may tend to strengthen the disposition of the City 
Council to proceed in the good work so promisingly 
began. 

The Board of Visitors take great pleasure in ac- 
knowledging their indebtedness to the committee, for 
the interest manifested individually and collectively, 
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and feel satisfied that if the wants of this noble charity 
could be as well understood by the City Council and 
our fellow citizens, as it appears to be by the committee 
whose members have spent so much time in investi- 
gating the present wants of the patients, it would be 
but a short time, before the necessary steps would be 
taken for the enlargement of the accommodations 
required for this unfortunate class of our fellow crea- 
tures. We are sensible of one obstacle to this desired 
conviction of the public mind, the mistaken idea of the 
usefulness of this institution ; the supposition that it is 
only used as a receptacle for the custodial charge of 
persons of a diseased mind, who have been committed 
to the House of Correction, Jail, &c., near which this 
building was erected, as an auxiliary rather than as a 
curative establishment. We feel gratified when we can 
show that the effect of the treatment of the insane 
within this establishment, has produced a more benefi- 
cial result than was ever anticipated, or is at present 
generally known. 

Since the first commitment of patients, in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty, to the present time, there 
have been about nine hundred patients committed; of 
these, nearly one half have received the blessing of re- 
stored reason, and returned to the active duties of life 
deeply thankful to the benevolent City of Boston, for 
endowing such an institution in which they, without 
money or price, could be placed, and therein receive 
that, without which life is but a mere blank. As we 
have said in our two former reports, we now repeat, 
that favorable results in the treatment of this disease at 
our institution must be greatly retarded, whilst. the 
building is suffered to remain in its present crowded 
state, particularly in the female department, where we 
have fifty-five more patients than this portion of the 
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building designed for them, was ever intended to ac- 
commodate. ‘This condition has been the cause of a 
painful result, that of the friends of poor maniacs ap- 
plying (in accordance with the law) for their commit- 
ment to the hospital for relief, and the Board of Vis- 
itors, for want of room, compelled to deny their peti- 
tions; while could their application have been granted, 
we are satisfied the afflicted would in many instances, 
have received all the benefits desired. Many of these 
thus denied have been sent to the House of Industry, 
and where as now located at Deer Island, there are 
twenty without the necessary curative appliances to aid 
their restoration to reason. 

In our last report one year since, we recommended 
the erection of a new hospital upon a location five to 
ten miles from the City, for reasons then stated. Re- 
cent action of the Common Council convinces us that 
in this recommendation they do not concur; conse- 
quently we, in a proper discharge of our duty, would 
as we are required, submit a different suggestion; the 


opening for which grows out of the recent action of 


the City Council, by which the inmates of the House of 
Industry have been removed to Deer Island. This 
offers an opportunity for an enlargement of our accom- 
modations, which we propose to have improved. An 
appropriation of fifty thousand dollars would be suffi- 
cient to erect two additional wings to the present edi- 
fice, and thereby afford room for the accommodation of 
five hundred patients, all that can be required for the 
next ten years. Remove from the enclosure all the 
buildings heretofore improved for the inmates of the 
House of Industry, add the grounds to that of the 
' Hospital, and the remedial agency of active out-door 
exercise will in great degree be provided for. ‘This 
arrangement will do away with the proposed plan of 
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purchasing a farm, or erecting a hospital out of the 
City under other municipal regulations, at an increas- 
ed expense of at least one hundred thousand dollars, 
the interest of which during the term of ten years, 
(for which time no one can suppose that the land now 
occupied will be wanted for other purposes,) will be 
more than sufficient to meet the appropriation of fifty 
thousand dollars now proposed to render the present 
building all that can be desired. 

Giving to this subject, as the Board of Visitors have, 
the thought and consideration necessarily required of 
Trustees, associated as they are in the care of an insti- 
tution for a class of sufferers entirely dependent upon 
public charity for relief; and feeling satisfied from all 
circumstances connected with the subject, that the plan 
thus presented, is the most feasible to be carried out for 
some years to come, and also being made sensible by 
actual observation, of the great suffering from the want 
of the new proposed accommodations: they feel com- 
pelled to urge upon the consideration of the City Coun- 
cil, the importance of immediate action. 

The expectation entertained by some, that relief will 
be afforded to this institution, on the completion of the 
one now erecting by the State at Taunton, it will be 
found upon inquiry cannot be realized, for as it is in- 
tended for only two hundred and fifty patients, and one 
hundred and fifty will have to be removed from the 
hospital at Worcester, in order to reduce the number of 
patients there to the limit which proper accommoda- 
tions for its patients demand, the remaining room at 
the Taunton institution will not be more than sufficient 
for one hundred patients to be received from the whole 
southeastern portion of the Commonwealth, for the ac- 
commodation of which this building was erected. Be- 
sides, we are convinced that the sum now paid by the 
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State to the City of Boston for the support of her insane 
poor, is less than that which would be required to sup- 
port them in an institution erected by itself; conse- 
quently we cannot expect any change in the policy at 
present pursued by the State for this object. 

Well may we feel satisfied with the eminent ability 
displayed by Dr. Clement A. Walker, in the discharge 
of the duties devolving upon him as Superintendent of 
this institution. To his skill, untiring industry and de- 
votedness to his patients, we attribute the high position 
it maintains, compared with others of a similar charac- 
ter in different parts of the country. Crowded as our 
Hospital now is, with such a class of patients as it con- 
tains, very few gentlemen could be found, in the opin- 
ion of the Board of Visitors, who would be able to con- 
trol such a family in the quiet and satisfactory manner 
we find he does. A proper relief from the cares with — 
which he is overburthened, is an additional reason for 
enlarged accommodation. 

The change made in the organization of our subordi- 
nate officers at the commencement of the year, has fully 
met our anticipations. Upon these officers much de- 
pends for a well-governed Hospital. We are gratified 
to express our commendation of all connected with the 
institution ; they appear at all times to be devoted to 
their duties, and ever willing to assist each other in 
whatever may tend to the comfort and happiness of the 
unfortunate persons under their charge. 

The disbursements are, as they ever have been, under 
the immediate supervision of the Board of Visitors. 
Regard has been had to the strictest economy, consist- 
ent with the wants of the patients; and we are pleased 
to inform the City Council that they will be within the 
appropriation, notwithstanding the increased cost of 
articles consumed, and the large number of patients. 
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We renewedly commend our unfortunate family to 
the Father of all, asking for a continuation of his 
blessing upon the means being used for their restora- 
tion, and that his power will direct and sustain the 
efforts of those who may hereafter have the charge and 
direction of this institution. 

CHARLES EDW. COOK, 
OTIS CLAPP, 

HENRY LINCOLN, 
WM. H. CALROW, 

J. SLEEPER, 

ALEX. H. RICH, 

SAM’L S. PERKINS. 


Boston, December 27, 1853. 


At a meeting of the Board of Visitors of the Boston 
Lunatic Hospital, held this 27th of December, 1853, 
the foregoing Report having been read and adopted, it 
was ordered that the same be transmitted, with the 
Report of the Superintendent, to the City Council. 


Attest : W. P. Greae, Secretary. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT. 


Lo the Board of Visitors of the Boston Lunatic Hospital : 


GENTLEMEN, — 


In obedience to your call the following state- 
ments are respectfully presented as the Fourteenth 
Annual Report of the condition of this Institution. 

The yearly record of life here is made up of a con- 
stant succession of little events, each, in its turn, leay- 
ing its impress for good or ill, and passing away almost 
before its existence can be recognized. If in this 
strange commingling of good and evil, of joy and sad- 
ness, of hope and dispair, of life and death, it shall at 
last be found that some sorrow has been assuaged, some 
evil averted, some good effected, then the labor will 
not have been all in vain. Such, we trust, will be found 
to be the result for the year whose account is just now 
sealed upon us. i 

The following statistical tables are again given in 
compliance with custom, and with the remark that, 
from the very nature of the case, they are inaccurate, 
and, to a very considerable degree, unreliable. 
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Lhe first table presents, in a concise form, the results 
of the Institution from its opening. 


S ’ 
BS 5 
a 3 ; $3 . 
Seed) S Bo umm ies fle gal Ei 
aa = a o S 5 
SZ E 3 e S E =: 
f < A i boy: A FS 
1840 | 125 29 2 9 Gili D6 
1841 47 41 4 20 11 | 102 
1842 50 48 6 19 12 | 103 
1843 52 49 7 21 11 | 106 
1844 30 21 6 8 pe | ete 
1845 21 15 1 5 7 | 121 
1846 44 38 7 20 10 | 127 
1847 78 49 6 26 16 sh, wise 
1848 86 54 6 30 15 | 188 
- 1849 78 63 4 22 35 | 208 
1850 73 72 4 37 25 | 204 
1851 92 BD 4 27 29 | 241 
1852 52 49 5 22 22 | 244 
1853 72 52 |B 26 21 | 264 
Reet 1 SGI! Mgge eter - |g at oT 


There were remaining in the Hospital at the date of 
the last Report, December 1, 1852, 


BI ES: ° Vrclel cptatiadl eek onus anicaeeean ai 

Females -  - - i - it 137—244 
Admitted since, 

Males, - ~ - ¢ - - AQ 

Females, - - - ~ - 32——72 


Resident during the year, 
Males, - - - - - ~ 147 
Females, - - - - ~ - 169—316 


From 20 to 30, 
imouto 40, 
*¢ ~—=40 to 50, 
“50 to 60, 
oe OU to. FU), 


Unknown, 


Boston, 


Massachusetts, 


Other States, 
Ireland, 
England, 


Other Foreign Countries, 


Ages of those Admitted. 
Under 20 years of age, 


Boston, with friends, 


State Lunatic Hospital, 
House of Industry, 
Deer Island Hospital, 


11. 


Massachusetts General Hospital, 
House of Correction, 


McLean Asylum 


Unknown, 


Domestics, 
Laborers, 
Barbers, 
Seamen, 
Bakers, 


Last Residence. 


Do Ww 
os 


Oo = = DO — OF 
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Ship Carpenters, - - - - : 
Merchant, - * § (i - 
Clerk, - ~ x : < x, Z 
Saddler, - - = = % “ 
Physician, - - - : 4 
Porter, ~ 2 : : e 
Teamster, - - y i ‘ 2 
Stone Cutter, - - - - * 
Brass Moulder, - = - CAC melemes 
Actor, - - “ fs - ~ z 
Carver, - - - % = - sj 
None, - - - be 4 B E 
Unknown, - i J = 


Civil Condition. 


Males. 
Single, - ~ S - : =. 
Widowed, - - - - ~ 
Married, - - js. 7 = n 
- Females. 
Single, - ~ - - - é 
Widowed, - - - " ra 
Married, - - - = ~ : 


Duration of Insanity. 
More than one year. 


Males, - ~ - : = 4 

Females, ~ - ~ e * 
Less than one year. 

Males, - - ie " " : 

Females, - ‘ - : ? 
Unknown. 

Males, - - - “ - : 

Females, - - - ‘ ‘ 
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Assigned Causes of Insanity. 


Intemperance, - - - i : 
Ill Health, - - “ = ; 
Paralysis, - ~ - - a a 
Brain Fever, - - - = = i 
Puerperal, - - - . - 2 
Disappointed Love, - - 2 2 
Homesickness, - - J: ~ = 
Debauchery, - = 7 J g a 
Epilepsy - - = 2 Y 
Watching and Anxiety, - : - 
Syphilis and Intemperance,_ - - - 
Syphilis, - - e a . . 
Typhus Fever, - “ - 3 6 
Fright, = es - : be 
Unknown, - - ~ "i “ 


Discharges, Deaths, &§c. 


Discharged, 

Males, - - ~ - ” ¥ 

Females, - ~ - - - - 
Recovered, 

Males, = . - - : - 

Females, - - - - ~ ve 
Improved, 

Males, - - - . . ~ 

Females, - - - - - ~ 
Unimproved, 

Males, - : ~ - - - 

Females, - ~ - - - - 
Died, 

Males, - - - ~ - - 


Females, - - - - - - 
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7—21—52 


Males, - - . - - - ~ - - 2 
Females, - - - - ~ - - ~ 0 


Consumption, - - - - - ~ " 8 
Debility, - - - - - y = zs 2 
Paralysis, . - ~ ~ - 2 - : é 2 
Inflammation of Brain, - - - ~ - - 2 
Softening of Brain, ~ - - ~ - - 1 
Occlusion of Bowels, ” ” - - - - 1 
Debauchery, - - - ~ - - - - 1 
Epilepsy, - - - ” - ~ - ~ 1 
Pneumonia, - - ~ - - - - 1 
Old Age, - - - . ‘ ns - s 1 
Drowning, - - ~ - - 2 : : 1 

21 
Smallest number at any one period, - - - 244 
Greatest number at any one period, - - - 276 

Number remaining November 30th, 1853. 

Males, - - - - - ~ - - 109 
Females, - - - - - - ~ - 155 
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The number of admissions, it will be seen, is consid- 
erably larger than that of last year, while that of recoy- 
erles does not present a corresponding increase. But 
leaving out those who have come to us directly from 
other institutions, where they had been, for a longer or 
shorter period, under treatment, we find a highly encour- 
aging increase in the proportional recoveries. ‘Two 
others, found in our list of deaths, had apparently per- 
fectly recovered, and were looking forward to the time 
of discharge, when the diseases which terminated life 
were developed. Having no friends who could care for 
them, they were not removed, though they might with 
propriety have been transferred to the Alms House, had 
we been only solicitous to increase our reported recov- 
erles. | 

Our patients—with the exceptions hereinafter named 
—have come to us in the usual and legal form—through 
the Police Court of this city. This mode is exceedingly 
objectionable, because productive of much evil, in vari- 
ous ways, to the unhappy subjects. Those who are 
seen in the Court House (although detained in the ante- 
room) are sometimes greatly alarmed, and often excited 
to indignation, by the idea that they are considered 
criminals—a feeling which vents itself in denunciation 
weeks after their reception. Those also, whom the 
Judges considerately examine in the carriage at the 
door, are not unfrequently injured by the delay and 
consequent exposure and exhaustion. Why may not 
these be committed, as are those by the Municipal 
Court to the Hospital at Worcester, upon the certificate 
and testimony of a Physician and of the friends ? 

On the 19th of August and the 13th of September 
last, the Trustees of the State Hospital at Worcester, 
by virtue of the authority vested in them by a statute 
of the Commonwealth, and for the relief of that crowd- 
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ed institution, removed nineteen patients to the House 
of Correction in this County. It will be recollected 
that, although this Hospital is an incorporated institu- 
tion, it is also the legal receptacle for the County insane. 
Therefore, upon notice from Capt. Robbins of the arri- 
val of the above named patients, the matter was imme- 
diately laid before your Board, through the Chairman, 
and your advice was promptly given to receive and pro- 
vide for them all if it were possible so to do; pledging 
yourselves to become responsible to this community for 
whatever might happen in consequence thereof. It 
was accordingly done, and they are all inmates of this 
institution ; none of them having passed more than one 
night in the House of Correction, and that in the Hos- 
pital of that institution—confessedly the best ordered 
Penitentiary Hospital in the country. 

This statement is made in correction of an article, 
which appeared in the Evening Transcript, some weeks 
ago, from the pen of a distinguished philanthropist, giv- 
ing the impression (unintentionally, without doubt, ) 
that there were some eighteen lunatics confined, because 
insane, in the House of Correction at South Boston. 
Such has not been the fact. 

It has frequently happened that there have been in- 
sane persons there, who became so after commitment, 
or whose insanity, at the time of commitment, was 
masked by intoxication. Because of our utter inability 
to receive them, such persons have been often detained 
there for weeks, to their own loss and the great annoy- 
ance and injury of the sick. This fact was distinctly 
stated, last summer, in a communication made by your 
Chairman to his Honor, the Mayor. But none enjoying 
the benefits of Hospital treatment have been removed 
and confined in the House of Correction for safe keep- 
ing. In justice to the Trustees of the State Hospital 
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it should be stated that that institution has, for a long 
time, been full to overflowing, with new commitments 
every day, rendering it desirable that the apparently in- 
curable should give way to those for whom there is 
hope in Hospital treatment: and that the statute, which 
gives them this power of transfer, also provides that 
there shall be erected, within the precincts of each 
House of Correction, a receptacle for lunatics. It is 
earnestly hoped, however, that before another winter 
has passed, a Statute, so far behind, and so repugnant 
to, the spirit of the age, shall have been blotted from 
the record. 

The causes of the disease vary but little from those 
of former years. Intemperance (and by this is meant 
long continued intemperate habits, for Delirium Tremens 
rarely find its way here, ) continues to be a fruitful source 
of the evil. Asa class, the patients sent hither are too 
ignorant, too little cultivated intellectually, to be much 
affected by the subjects of popular excitement which 
help to throng some of our hospitals; and therefore 
“spiritual manifestations,’ and other kindred causes do 
not appear on our list. 

One case, from the peculiarity of its origin, and its 
singular manifestation, is worthy of notice. ‘The sub- 
ject, a young man of fine intellectual powers, seemed 
on admission almost distracted with fear—not of that 
vague form, so often noticed in a certain class of the 
insane, of imaginary enemies—but of the more tangible 
one, of officers of justice. When, for the purpose of 
making remedial applications, it was deemed necessary 
to use temporary restraint, his terror was pitiable. 
Upon recovery, we learned that during the incipient 
stages of an attack of delirium tremens, induced by the 
use of opium and alcohol, he had taken, from his em- 
ployer, a valuable article of property, and carried it, in 
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open day, through the streets to his lodgings. That 
afternoon medical advice was called, and he remained 
under treatment for several days. At length sleep was 
induced, and he awoke in his right mind. During that 
day, while sitting up in bed, his eye fell upon the ab- 
stracted article. At the sight of it the full recollection 
of his crime rushed upon him, and with it an over- 
whelming sense of shame, and terror for its probable 
consequences. He besought his landlady to send for 
his employer. She feigned to do so, and for long hours 
he lay tortured with anguish, till fearing, from the ab- 
sence of him he had injured, that all was lost, reason 
was dethroned, and he became a maniac, Upon his 
recovery, a letter was sent to his employer detailing the 
circumstances, and confessing his guilt, in terms such 
as a sensitive and honest mind alone could indite. It 
is almost needless to say that it met with a noble and 
generous response. 

Among the deaths is one by drowning. ‘The subject 
was one who had long been an inmate, and who was 
never so happy as when employed. He had always 
been allowed the entire freedom of the grounds. When 
missed, search was made for him, and he was found | 
dead in the Bathing House, in less than three feet of 
water. From the careful disposition of his clothing, it 
was supposed that he went in to bathe, was seized with 
a fit, and drowned. An inquest was called. We have 
lost, too, one well known to all visitors, particularly to 
the members of the City Government, as the architect 
or mathematician. He died of consumption, in July, 
leaving behind him plans of a Lunatic Hospital, State 
House, Light House, and “compound, incorrodible ” 
Water Pipes, in the construction of which his last days 
were happily spent. He is now, we trust, drinking of 
the waters of eternal life, undisturbed by the fear of 
“iron-rust” or “ sediment.” 
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Unhappily we must record a nearly successful attempt 
at suicide, deeming ourselves fortunate in the fact that 
but one such event demands our notice now. One day, 
at dark, two patients were brought in to us. Of one 
the officer remarked that he had several times attempted 
suicide. Of the other he could give no information 
whatever—not an unusual circumstance. On the fol- 
lowing day the latter seemed much better, and, through 
the day and evening, and up to three o’clock the second 
morning, when the watcher (whose attention was 
specially directed to the former) visited him for the pur- 
pose of giving him water, showed no sign of suicidal 
propensity. ‘The water was given him in an earthern 
mug. At five o’clock he was found with his throat cut 
through into the cesophagus, and nearly exhausted from 
loss of blood. He effected his purpose with a broken 
portion of the mug. The wound, however, healed 
kindly, his reason returned, and all seemed well, when, 
from exposure, contrary to repeated cautions, to the air 
of an open window during a cold and rainy day, he 
contracted a cold which resulted in inflammation of the 
larynx and lungs, and terminated in death. A post 
mortem examination showed that the wound could have 
been only a mediate cause of death, by rendering the 
throat and neighboring organs more liable to an attack 
of inflammation from the operation of ordinary causes. 
The percentage of deaths during the last year is con- 
siderably less than that af former years. 

Of the recoveries, a large proportion has been of the 
young and vigorous—of those giving promise of long 
and useful lives. 

A remarkable correspondence is observable in the 
number of admissions (aside from those from Worcester.) 
discharges, recoveries and deaths for this and the last 
year. Particularly is this the case among the females. 
Beyond question, but for our crowded condition, many, 
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who now remain, would have long ago one out per- 
fectly restored. 

The general condition of this household, has, itis 
believed, been materially improved in many respects, 
during the year. Relying upon the wisdom of those 
who have managed this institution in former years, it 
has never been our ambition to suggest any radical or 
violent changes, for the mere sake of change, but to be 
content with such as time and experience only should 
indicate. Some changes, however, have been -made 
bearing so materially upon the present and future good 
of the House, as to be worthy of note. 

First among these is the removal of the male attend- 
ant from the female wing, and the substitution of a 
female instead. All that was hoped from the change 
has been realized, and more. No one but the male 
supervisor is now allowed to enter the female wards, 
and he but by express direction of the Superintendent, 
except in the absence of that officer, and then only upon 
a special emergency. The result is increased tranquill- 
ty in the Female Halls, and greater facility in the care 
and management of the patients by the proper attend- 
ants. And this too, with many, who were inmates of 
the Cottage, now permanent residents of the House. 

The employment of Supervisors for the respective 
wings—a want long felt—has this year been effected. 
The comfort of the patients and good order of the house 
is much increased thereby. 

The diet of the patients has also been materially im- 
proved. 

Hanging solar lamps have been placed in every hall, 
to the increased comfort, and unmistakable delight of 
the occupants. By this it is satisfactorily proved that, 
when other objections to the introduction of gas shall 
have been removed, it may be done with entire safety. 

Lhe hope is confidently entertained that the subject 
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of the improvement of the “ Cottage” may receive your 
earnest attention. Admirably adapted, in most of its 
appointments, to the temporary seclusion’of the violent, 
it is, nevertheless, inappropriate to the permanent occu- 
pancy of any. Permanent seclusion can never be ben- 
eficial, but always injurious to chronic cases, render- 
ing them daily more regardless of personal appear- 
ance and deportment. And yet, m our crowded con- 
dition, with the means of making but three classes 
in each wing, what are we to do? Attached to the 
Cottage, are needed corridors or halls, into which its in- 
mates can be taken daily; and where, without injury to 
the more quiet and hopeful cases, they may enjoy the 
advantages of the constant supervision of attendants, of 
personal intercourse, and remedial measures. ‘This sub- 
ject is commended to your attention, in the full belief 
that it will be properly considered. 

The subject of increased provision for this class of 
the poor has demanded and received so much attention 
from your Board and the City Government during the 
past year, that it calls for no discussion here. Although 
no further accommodations have yet been provided, still 
much has been done. ‘The public mind has been awak- 
ened, and public opinion enlightened. Members of the 
City Government have personally investigated the mat- 
ter, are satisfied of the urgent reality of the want so 
often described, and have earnestly engaged in the good 
work. Better will it be, eventually, for the interests of 
the insane, that thoughtful investigation, intelligent 
conviction, and watchful prudence should be the pre- 
cursors of action in so important a matter. Whatever 
is finally accomplished, will be done in a more faithful, 
considerate, generous, and permanent manner. In this 
view of the case, although nothing tangible has been 
effected, yet the results of the past year are not only en- 
couraging but satisfactory. 
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The remark before made of the value of personal ob- 
servation has recently been strikingly exemplified in 
the visit of a special committee, some of whom came 
here fully committed to a plausible plan for our relief, 
but who returned satisfied, from their own observation, 
that, if not impracticable, it was, at least, inexpedient 
and unadyvisable. If more of those, upon whose action 
the hopes of this unfortunate household hang, would 
visit us and examine for themselves, the more certain 
and speedy would be the result. : 

A curious fact connected with this subject has recent- 
ly been communicated through the kindness of the 
present venerable head of the Hancock family. It is 
given here for the sake of the useful lesson it teaches. 

In the year 1764 died Thomas Hancock, leaving a 
will from which the following is a literal extract— 

“T give unto the Town of Boston the sum of six 
hundred pounds lawful money towards erecting and 
finishing a convenient House for the reception and more 
comiortable keeping of such unhappy persons, as it 
shall please God, in his providence, to deprive of their 
reason, in any part of this Province; such as are inhab- 
itants of Boston always to have the preference. This 
sum I order shall be paid into the hands of the Town 
Treasurer, for the time being, viz: one half thereof in 
three months after said House shall be begun, and the 
other half thereof when the same shall be finished and 
fit for said purpose. And in case said House shall not 
be built and finished in three years after my decease, I 
then declare this legacy to be void; or if I should in 
my life time erect it, this bequest then to be void.” 

Dated March 5, 1763. 

This legacy was declined by the Selectmen of Boston, 
for the reason that there were not insane persons enough 
in the Province to call for the erection of such a House! 

The expenditures of the past year have been made, as 
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heretofore, under the careful direction of your Board, 
and will be found, as usual, to have been judiciously 
and economically made, considering the unusually high 
prices of all articles used in our daily consumption. 

Chapel services have, as formerly, been regularly con- 
ducted by the Chaplain, the Rev. Louis Dwight, ex- 
cept for a few weeks in the summer, when ill health 
constrained him to entrust his charge to other hands, 

The Puritan Recorder, Christian Witness, Zion’s 
Herald, Missionary Herald, Morning Courier and Eve- 
ning Transcript call for our repeated thanks for their 
gratuitous contributions to the happiness of this house- 
hold. 

To the attendants, and others assisting in the care 
and management of this institution, is due this testimo- 
nial to their faithfulness and efficiency in the discharge 
of duties always arduous and often irksome. The ap- 
proval of their own hearts must be to them an ever 
present and abiding reward. 

I cannot close this imperfect transcript of the past 
year, without recording my deep indebtedness to your 
Honorable Board, for the generous support afforded me 
in the discharge of my duties to the City and the un- 
fortunate objects of her care and charity ; and for your 
regular and prompt attention to our daily condition and 
wants. ‘To your Chairman are we especially indebted 
for numerous extra-official visits and counsels tending 
to the increased good of the whole household. With 
such aids, we look forward to a new year of increased 
usefulness and happiness. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLEMENT A. WALKER. 


Boston Lunatic Hospital, 
December 1, 1853. 


BOARD OF VISITORS 
AND 


OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION FOR 1853. 


Visitors, 
Cuartes Epwarp Coox, Chairman. 
Otis Clapp, Alexander H. Rice, 
Henry Lincoln, Jacob Sleeper, 
Samuel S. Perkins, William H. Calrow. 


W. P. Gregg, Secretary. 


Committee on Accounts. 


Messrs. Rice, Perkins and Sleeper. 


Committee on Supplies, 
‘Messrs. Clapp, Lincoln and Calrow. 


Committee on the Library. 
Messrs. Perkins, Clapp and Calrow. 


Monthly Visiting Committee, 
January, Messrs. Cook, Lincoln and Perkins. 
February, “ Sleeper, Rice and Clapp. 


March, ‘¢ Perkins, Clapp and Calrow. 
Avril, « Clapp, Cook and Sleeper. 
May, ¢ — Calrow, Lincoln and Rice. 
June, “~~ Lincoln, Rice and Cook. 
July, “ Rice, Cook and Sleeper. 
August, ‘¢ Cook, Sleeper and Calrow. 
September, ‘ Sleeper Perkins and Clapp. 
October, «© Perkins, Calrow and Lincoln. 
November, ‘“  Calrow, Rice and Perkins. 
December, ‘ Clapp, Cook and Lincoln. 


The regular meetings of the Board are held at City Hall, 
on every Tuesday, at 5 o’clock, P. M., excepting the third 
Tuesday of each month, on which days they are held at 
the Hospital. 


OFPIC BRS 


OF THE 


BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Superintendent, 


CLEMENT A. WALKER, M. D. 


Chaplain, 


Rev. Louis Dwicurt. 


Male Supervisor, 


GILBERT SIMONDS. 


Female Supervisor, 
Louise Wi.LLetTT. 


General Attendant, 
Ricuarpson W. SawrTE.t. 


Efousekeeper, 
Hannan ADAMS. 


Laundress, 
Mary FE’. Apams. 


Sempstress, 
Mrs. Euiza Leavitt. 


Male Attendants, 


Lorenzo D. Brackett, Henry C. WE.ttcome, 
Joun W. WeEttcome, Horace T. Battey, 
Perer Frost, Jr. | Oris E. Wurtre, Baker. 


Female Attendants, 
Mrs. Eczanor B. Rowett, REBECCA SMITH, 
Mrs. Susan C. Simonps, | Maria McKe .urrs, 
Saray D. Mitter, Jane Fuevp, 
Anna Martruews, | Asst. Laundress. 


Cooks, 
Harriet W. Smits, . | Mary Jane Foster. 


House Attendant, 
Harriet Procror. 


Gate Keeper, 
Henry Faxon. 
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CUUve OF BOSTON. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


AND ORDERS RELATING TO 
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In Common Council, December 29, 1858. 
Ordered to be printed with the accompanying Order. 
Attest: W. P. Greaa, Clerk C. C. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


ES 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Dec. 29, 18538. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Boston Harbor, to 
which was referred the report of the same Committee 
for the year 1852, with the accompanying documents, 
together with sundry communications from the Boston 
Marine Society and others, in relation to Boston Har- 
bor and its main ship channels, have carefully examined 
the same, and the several documents and papers accom- 
panying the same, and 


REPORT: 


That the Committee for 1852 appear to have devoted 
much time to the subject, in their examinations; that 
all the varied interests connected with the Harbor of 
Boston, which necessarily involves the commercial in- 
terests of the City, have been carefully considered and 
ably treated. 

The appendix to the report contains much valuable 
information, embracing the results of scientific inquiry, 
practical observation, and the legislation of the Com- 
monwealth upon the subject—altogether forming a 
most valuable document for reference to all persons 
interested in the future prosperity and increase of the 
commerce of Boston. 


4 BOSTON HARBOR. [ Dec. 


The Committee fully concur in the important sug- 
gestions embraced in that report, in relation to the 
means to be used for the preservation of the main ship 
channel leading to the inner harbor. The Committee 
are impressed with the dangers attending this channel, 
which are fully and clearly set forth in that report ; 
and they are also as deeply sensible to the importance 
of its preservation to the commerce of the City, as well 
as to the naval station of the United States at Charles- 
town. : 

The practical experience of our Branch, pilots, some 
of whom can go back more than a quarter of a century 
and give minute accounts of the various changes of the 
soundings, channels, headlands, spits, bars and shoals; 
and old, experienced shipmasters all unite in the opin- 
ion that unless the main headlands which surround the 
inner harbor, and are exposed to the violent action of 
the sea, shall soon be protected from further abrasion, 
and the islands and shores within the Harbor be pro- 
tected from depredation, and the removal of stones and 
gravel for ballast and other purposes, be prohibited— 
our main ship channels to the open sea must soon be- 
come too contracted and too shoal for the safe passage 
of the large class of merchant ships now employed in 
the commerce of this and other commercial cities. 

The Committee therefore recommend the acceptance 
of the Report, and the adoption of the following 
Orders. 

For the Committee, 
OLIVER FROST. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 
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In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Dec. 29, 1853. 


Ordered, ‘That his Honor the Mayor, in behalf of 
the City, be, and he is hereby directed to present to the 
Congress of the United States, at its present session, a 
memorial in relation to the present and prospective con- 
dition of the harbor of Boston, and its ship channels to 
the ocean ; and to ask for an appropriation of money 
sufficient to complete the sea-wall around Great Brews- 
ter Island, according to the plan presented by Col. 
Thayer to the Engineer’s Department at Washington, 
and also for a similar wall to protect Long Island 
Head. 

Ordered, 'That his Honor the Mayor in behalf of the 
City, be and he is hereby directed to present to the 
General Court of the Commonwealth, at its ensuing 
session, a memorial in relation to the present condition 
and future preservation of Boston Harbor, and to ‘ask 
for legal authority to prohibit the owners of any islands, 
headlands, shoals or beaches, or other persons, from 
taking, selling or removing therefrom, any stones, sand, 
earth or gravel for ballast or for other purposes,—with 
suitable and reasonable provisions for its enforcement, 
and penalties for its violation. And also for the estab- 
lishment of harbor lines in South Bay and Mystic 
River. 


6 BOSTON HAROR. [ Dec. 


Ordered, That the City Solicitor, under the direction 
of the Committee cn Boston Harbor, be directed to 
take the testimony of such experienced pilots and ship- 
masters, and other persons, whose observation and ex- 
perience enable them to impart practical information or 
scientific observations and results, in relation to the va- 
rious changes in the channels leading to the harbor of 
Boston, as he may deem necessary, and particularly to 
the precise ship channel between Gallop’s and Lovell’s 
Islands; and to furnish the same to the Committee on 
Boston Harbor, to be used before any committee of 
Congress or the General Court, in aid of the memorials 
flere Before named. 

Ordered, That a copy of the Renart of the [arbor 
Committee be transmitted by the City Clerk to each 
member in Congress from this Commonwealth, and to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Commerce on the 
part of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


Passed: sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, Dec. 29th, 1853. 
Concurred. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 
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Clive OF BOSTON: 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Dec. 29, 1853. 


Ordered, 'That the thanks of the City Council be ten- 
dered to the Joint Standing Committee on Boston Har- 
bor for 1852, and more particularly to E. H. Eldredge, 
Esq., Chairman of said committee on the part of the 
Common Council, for the able and elaborate Report, 
and valuable statistical documents accompanying the 
same in relation to the Harbor of Boston, which he has 
presented to the present City Government in behalf of 
said Committee. 

Ordered, That the City Clerk transmit a copy of the 
above to Mr. Eldredge. 

Passed unanimously. Sent down for concurrence, 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, December 29, 1853. 


Passed unanimously in concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


BOSTON HARBOR. (Dec. 


CIT Y<“OF BOSTON). 


In Common Council, Boston, Dec..29, 1853. 


Ordered, That such parts of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Harbor for 1852, as relate to a systematic 
and continued observation of the Harbor, and the 
changes going on within it, under the direction of the 
City Engineer, be referred to the next City Council, 
with the recommendation that an ordinance be passed, 
defining the duties of the City Engineer in relation to 
the Harbor; and that a sufficient appropriation be 
made to defray the expenses attending such an increase 
of duty in the Engineer’s department. 


Sent up for concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 


In Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Dec. 31, 1858. 


Passed in concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 
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Seer Or POST ON. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
| Dec. 26, 1853. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Telegraphic Fire 
Alarms, to whom was referred the Communication of 
Professor Horsford, proposing a Plan for the Regula- 
tion of Timepieces in and about Boston, by means of 
apparatus placed upon the Cupola of the State House, 
the same to be connected with the Magnetic Clock in 
the Fire Alarm Office, having dotisilleted the subject, 
respectfully 


REPORT: 


The Committee entertain no doubt of the practica- 
bility of giving the exact time once in 24 hours in the 
- manner proposed by Prof. Horsford, but they are of the 
opinion that comparatively few of our citizens would 
be benefited by signalizing a particular hour of the 
day at the point Sieveal Bhd that it is therefore inex- 
pedient to make the proposed experiment. 

Should the City Council hereafter think it advisa- 
ble to regulate the time for the City, by means of the 
Magnetic Clock and Compensating Pendulum in: the 
Fire Alarm Office, it appears to the Committee that 
much the best way, and the one calculated to secure 
the greatest good to the greatest number, would be to 
make the proper connection between the Magnetic 
Clock, and the Clocks on our church towers and pub- 
lic buildings, by means of which not a single hour, 
but every hour of the day could be noted with perfect 
accuracy. 


4 PUBLIC TIMEPIECES. [ Dec. 


For the purpose of ascertaining the feasibility and 
expense of such a system, the Committee have con- 
sulted with Mr. Farmer, our intelligent Superintendent 
of Fire Alarms, who has furnished them with a plan 
in detail, embracing all the Public Clocks in the City 
proper; viz., 10 with striking apparatus and 2 without. 
By this plan all sections of the City proper may be 
furnished with uniform and absolute time at all hours. 
The entire. expense of such an arrangement is esti- 
mated at $4,826.39, from which should be deducted 
whatever sum might be received.from the sale of Clocks 
now in use, when the Electric Clocks are substituted. 

The Committee are strongly impressed with the 
belief that much benefit would result to the public, 
from having all the Clocks on our church towers and 
public edifices driven by the swing of one pendulum, 
each indicating at all hours the evact time. And they 
respectfully recommend that the capabilities of the 
Magnetic Clock for this purpose be tested, by causing 
the necessary apparatus to be placed on the easterly 
end of the Old State House. The expense of such an 
apparatus, including a new bell with everything com- 
plete, is estimated at $910. There are few, if any 
points, from which the communication of accurate 
time at all hours would be a convenience to so large a 
number of active business men of all classes. 

The Committee herewith submit the plan and esti- 
mates of Mr. Farmer, together with communications 
from Docts. A. A. Hayes and Wim. F. Channing, relating 
to the same subject, and they herewith offer an order 
in accordance with the foregoing recommendation. 

Respectfully submitted. 


For the Committee. 
J. SLEEPER, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
FIRE ALARMS. 


Boston, Dec. 20th, 18538. 


Jacosp SLEEPER, Esaq., 
Chairman of the Committee on Fire Alarms. 


Dear S1r,—In compliance with your request, I here- 
with submit a plan and an estimate of the first cost of 
the proper apparatus; and the annual expense of reg- 
ulating all the Public Clocks in the City proper, by 
electric connection with the Magnetic Clock in the 
Fire Alarm Office, so as to give the precise time at all 
hours. 


PLAN FOR REGULATING THE PUBLIC CLOCKS 
OF BOSTON. 


The general outline of the plan contemplates, 

First—A double circuit of wire commencing at the 
Clock on State Street, and embracing the Fire Alarm 
Office, Park Street Church, Charles Street Church, 
West Boston Jail, Lynde Street Church, and the Church 
in Hanover near Richmond Street. 

This may be called the “ North Circuit.” 

Another, called the ‘“ South Circuit,’ would start 
from the Fire Alarm Office, and connect the Old South 
Church, Boylston Market, Hollis Street Church, Cas- 
tle Street Church, the Williams Market, and the new 
Church in Shawmut Avenue. 

Second—A_ carefully compensated pendulum would 


*« 


6 PUBLIC TIMEPIECES. [ Dec. 


be required for the Magnetic Clock at the Fire Alarm 
Office, also an extra battery of about fifty cells. 

Third—A new electro-magnetic movement would be 
required to be substituted for the movements at pres- 
ent driven by weights in the several church towers. 
The dials and hands, however, would be retained ; and 
the present movements might be sold, after the new 
machines were in operation. 

These two circuits of Clocks would be driven alter- 
nately at every swing of the pendulum. 

Should the new apparatus be applied, and the pres- 
ent Clock movements be advertised for sale, some of 
them being comparatively new, a considerable portion 
of this estimated outlay could be returned from such 
sales. 7 
Railroad depots, corporations, and individuals, could 
easily receive their time from these main clocks, by 
means of “local circuits” without injury to the per- 
formances of the Public Clocks. 

The distances between the several clocks in the 
“ North Circuit” are as follows :— 


Feet. 
State Street Clock to Fire Alarm Office, 550 


Fire Alarm Office to Park Street Church, 1.200 
Park St. Church to Charles St. Church, 2,500 
Charles Street Church to West Boston Jail, 1,500 
West Boston Jail to Lynde Street Church, 1,500 
Lynde St. Church to Hanover St. Church, 2,700 


Total, one wire, - - -- 9950 
A Feet, 
Total, two wires, - - - - - 19,900 


Cost at $96.00 per mile, - - - - $361,92 


The distances on the “ South Circuit,” are— 
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Feet. 
Fire Alarm Office to Old South Church, AVVO 


Old South Church to Boylston Market, 2,200 
Boylston Market to Hollis Street Church, 1,000 
Hollis St. Church to Castle St. Church 1,250 
Castle Street Church to Williams Market, 1,000 
Williams Market to Church in Shawmut 


Avenue, - - * C of 2,300 
Total, one wire, - - - i a | Sin 

do two wires, - - - 16,300 
Cost at $96.00 per mile, - - - E : 

The cost of a carefully compensated pendulum 
for the Clock at Fire Alarm Office, - - - 
Cost of 50 cells, “ Farmer’s Battery,”’ - > 


Carpentery in Battery Rooms, &c., = - - 


Cost of wires and sundries, - we hsb . 


Cost of 10 Electro Magnetic movements for 
the Striking Clocks, at $280.00 each, - 

Cost of labor and stock for fitting up the same, 

Cost of sundries—insulated wire, &c., - - 


Cost of two Clocks without striking apparatus 
at $185.00 each, - “ - - - - 
Cost of labor and stock for fitting up of same, - 


Cost of Sundries, = - 8 uy p 2 a 
RECAPITULATION. 

3.77 miles wire on “ North Circuit,” - - 5 

3.087 miles in *‘ South Circuit,” - P “ 


Amount carried forward, - of - 


7 


3,087 
$296.36 


&75.00 
150.00 
50.00 
25.00 


$300.00 


#2,800.00 
100.00 
55.00 


$2,955.00 


&370.00 
16.00 
10.00 


$396.00 


$361.92 
296.36 


8 PUBLIC TIMEPIECES. [ Dec. 


Amount brought forward, “ - - 
Pendulum, &c., at Fire Alarm Office, - - 300.00 
Ten striking movements complete, - - - 2,955.00 
T'wo new striking movements, ” ~ - 396.00 
Superintendents and Contingencies, - -~ - 517.11 

Total, - - - - » - - $4,826.39 


From this estimate might be deducted the amount 
which would be realized by the sale of the old Clock 
movements. | 


The Clocks on the Bigelow School, and the 
one on the Church, corner of Broadway and 
A Street, might be added to the system, at 
an expense of 36 miles per wire, at $96.00 per 


mile, - - - - - - - - $345.60 
Two non striking Clocks on B Street, = - - 396.00 
Clock on Broadway and A Street Church, - 255.50 
10 cells of Battery extra, - - ~ ~ - 30.00 
Contingencies, ~ - - - ~ - 70.00 
$1,137.10 

The annual expenses for materials consumed in 
the Battery, may be estimated at - ~ - $147.50 
Labor taking care of the same, - - : - 50.00 


Repairs of Wire, Clocks and Battery, - - - 50.00 


$247.50 


The expense of placing the necessary apparatus on 
the Old State House, alone, for the purpose of giving 
a trial to the system proposed, would be as follows :— 


Bell weighing 1,000 lbs., and cost of putting 
up, say, - - - - - - - $450.00 
New Clock Machinery, -~ - - ~ me 300.00 


eee 


Amount carried forward, - : - 
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Amount brought forward, - - . 


Compensating Pendulum at Office, - ~ - 75.00 
Battery, - - - - - - . - 30.00 
Connecting wires, and labor, - - - - 10.00 
Sundries, - ~ - - - - - 45.00 

Total, - ” > ~ - - - $910.00 


From the peculiar character of this Magnetic Clock, 
the accuracy of its performances depends, not so much 
upon the nicety of construction given to the wheel- 
work, as to the care bestowed upon the construction 
and adjustment of the pendulum apparatus; and when 
properly adjusted, the performance of this clock, it is 
believed, beyond a doubt, will surpass in accuracy 
that of any other invented. 


Respectfully submited. 


MOSES G. FARMER, 
Superintendent of Fire Alarms, 


10 PUBLIC TIMEPIECES. [ Dec. 


OPINION OF A. A. HAYES, M. D. 


A plan for signalizing a particular hour of the day, 
by dropping a ball, as is practised at naval and astro- 
nomical stations, having been proposed for adoption 
to the Government of this City, this seems to be the 
time for the examination of methods for the regulation 
of the time of the City generally. The designation of 
a particular hour, by a falling body, is a special appli- 
cation, having hardly any reference to the wants of a 
city population, and involving a considerable expendi- 
ture, without a corresponding benefit. Thus to mark 
with precision the hour for dropping the ball, a time- 
keeper must be provided, which shall be itself accu- 
rate, and if the Clocks of the City are to be regulated 
from the ball-time, we should be simply retrograding, 
and adopting that which was generally disused, when 
dials were invented. 

A method for regulating the time over the whole of 
the City, with perfect accuracy, which is in accordance 
with the present state of sciences and knowledge, has 
been perfected by Mr. M. G. Farmer. The basis is his 
Electrical Clock, which is moved by the Electro- 
magnetic influence, and in its present form embodies 
every requirement of a perfect time measurer. This 
beautiful invention will supersede the ordinary ma- 
chinery of clocks, whenever accurate division of time 
is required; simple in its construction, not subject to 
derangement, it is well adapted to serve as the heart of 
a system of pulsations, which must necessarily mark 
uniform time. | 

If the dials of Clocks now placed are made to indi- 
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cate accurate and uniform time, business transactions 
will soon be governed by the influence thus produced, 
and not only greater regularity be insured, but a more 
useful appropriation of hours will be made. The reg- 
ulated departure of railway trains by true time, will be 
a safeguard from accidents, as the same measure will 
be transmitted along the lines. 

So far as the wants of the environs are to be con- 
sulted, it is believed that the dials of the present clocks 
can be seen from those points from which a ball could 
be observed, and thus not a single hour, but every 
hour of the day time, could be noted. Chronometers 
and watches would also be constantly carrying the true 
time to distant points, and become, as it were, parts 
of the system. 

The method of Mr. Farmer would dispense with the 
movements of the present Clocks, which could be sold, 
if his Electrical Clocks were substituted, and the ex- 
penses of repairs and attendance would be diminished. 

I have entire confidence in the plan matured by 
Myr. Farmer, and think that their adoption by the 
Government of the City, will not only secure a public 
benefit, but add to the reputation our City enjoys, for 
the application of other improvements, founded on 
science and skill. 


Respectfully, 


A. A. HAYES, M. D. 
State Assayer. 
16 Boylston Street, 
22d Dec. 1853. 
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OPINION OF WM. F. CHANNING, M. D. 


‘I concur entirely in the above Report of Mr. M. G. 
Farmer. | 

His Electric Clock avoids every source of error to 
which all previous clocks and chronometers have been 
subject, and under his care would indicate absolute 
and uniform time on all the public dials in the city. 

I believe, also, the proposition, if adopted, would 
result in a saving of expense to the City. 

If the plan is adopted, I should suggest the placing 
of a bell on the Old State House, and a striking dial 
instead of the present silent clock at the head of State 
Street. 

The plan of the falling ball, submitted by Prof. 
Horsford, is also perfectly practicable, especially if it 
should have the co-operation of some of the State of- 
ficials at the State House, and it would undoubtedly 
be a source of convenience to a large number of per- 
sons, especially in the suburbs. 


WM. F. CHANNING. 
Boston, Dec. 21, 1858. 
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oy OF BOSTON: 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 26, 1858. 


Ordered,—That the Superintendent of Fire Alarms 
be and he is hereby authorized, under the direction of 
the Joint Standing Committee on that subject, to cause 
to be placed on the Old State House, a new bell, with 
all the machinery and apparatus necessary to test the 
capability and correctness of the Magnetic Clock in 
the Fire Alarm Office, the expense thereof not to ex- 
ceed the sum of nine hundred and fifty dollars, to be 
charged to the Appropriation for Bells and Clocks. 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 
December 29, 1852. 
Passed: sent down for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN SEAVER, Mayor. 


In Common Council, Dec. 29th, 18538. 
Passed in concurrence. 


HENRY J. GARDNER, President. 
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CUTY OF BOSTON, 


— = —— 
BOSTONIA sy 


REPORT 


ON 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


18938. 


In School Committee, December 29, 1858. 


Accepted and ordered to be printed. 
Attest : 
Barnarp Capen, Secretary. 


CITY OF TBOS TON. 


In School Committee, May 17th, 1853. 


The petition of Walter Channing, Charles A. Wells, 
Edwin C. Bailey, and 3000 others, praying for the es- 
tablishment of a High School for Girls, was read, and 
referred to a Sub-Committee consisting of Messrs. Ste- 
venson, Dexter, Bates, Skinner, and Hazleton, to con- 
sider and report. 

Attest : 
BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 
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In School. Committee; December 29, 1858. 


The Committee to whom was referred a petition. ask- 
ing for the establishment of a High School for Girls, 
having considered the same, 


REPORT: 

That the largeness of the number of the petitioners, 
is a gratifying evidence of the interest felt by the citi- 
zens of Boston in the cause of female education. 

The subject is not free of embarrassments. ‘The ex- 
periment has been tried, failed, and was abandoned. 
A High School for girls was established in 1826; and 
it was discontinued in. 1828, for reasons which would 
now operate with increased force. Still, the desire on 
the part of the petitioners, that as ample provision 
should be made for the instruction of females at the 
public charge, as has been found.to be proper for boys, 
is both reasonable and laudable. 

On this hypothesis, that the public authorities ought 
to proffer to girls advantages, in respect to education, 
equal to those held out by them to. boys, it does not 
necessarily follow that it would be wise to provide for 
their instruction in exactly the same branches or by 
exactly the same means. 

We have for boys, besides the Grammar Schools, two 
institutions for the pursuit of studies not provided for 
in them; one, the Latin School, designed for those who 
propose to themselves a collegiate course of studies ; 
the other, the English High School, designed for such 
as are prepared to attain higher branches of an English 
education than the wants of the community demand for 


a HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. —[Dee. 


a large proportion of those who are instructed in our 
public schools. 

It is not understood that a school, like the former of 
these, having for its chief purpose instruction in the 
dead languages, is asked for. It is supposed that the 
petitioners desire rather that a school like the English 
High School for boys should be superadded to the ex- 
isting schools for girls. 

The first question which presents itself, will be, ‘ Is 
sufficient provision already made for the education of 
girls in this city, at the public charge?” 

Provision is now made in twelve schools for in- 
struction in the following branches:—Reading, Spell- 
ing, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, First Lessons in 
History, Map Drawing, Grammar, Composition, Book- 
Keeping, Morals, General History, the Rudiments of 
Natural Philosophy, including Mechanics, Hydrostat- 
ics, Hydraulics, Pneumatics, Electricity, Optics, Mag- 
netism, and Astronomy, and in Physiology, the Philo- 
sophy of Natural History, Algebra and Geometry; the 
four last named with the single limitation that they are 
not to be pursued by any pupil to the neglect of the 
previously enumerated studies. 

It ought not to be understood that all the pupils in 
the existing schools are thoroughly taught in all the 
branches named above. But in view of the question 
now under consideration it is enough to state that all 
can be so taught-who improve the means, which are 
put within their reach by the public provision. 

The idea has obtained currency, that the city of 
Boston is exposed to the imputation of being the only 
large municipality in Massachusetts which has no High 
School for Girls. 

Probably the true statement of the fact, as it exists, 
would be, that the City of Boston is entitled to the 
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honor of maintaining twelve High Schools for Girls. 
There is reason to believe that a comparison of the 
existing institutions with those which in some other 
communities are classed under the somewhat technical 
name of “ High Schools,” would show the former to be 
equal to the latter in efficiency for all the purposes of 
a sound English education. 

But it is said, “there is no advanced school for girls, 
in which higher branches are taught to those who may 
desire to prosecute their studies, after they have gone 
through with the prescribed course in the Grammar 
Schools—an advantage which is secured to boys.” 

Probably many of the petitioners have overlooked the 
fact that the standard of education in the Grammar 
Schools for girls has been elevated above that insisted 
upon in the Grammar Schools for boys, while the name 
has been retained, and that the course in the former is 
allowed to be two years longer than in the latter, so 
that the proposition under consideration will appear on 
examination to have more reference to names than to 
things. ‘The present establishments, although they are 
called Grammar Schools, offer larger opportunities to 
those who may improve them, than are provided for the 
Grammar Schools for boys. Pupils are admitted at the 
same age, and are allowed to remain in them two years 
longer, and they receive instruction in several branches 
which are extended to boys only after their admission 
into the English High School. ‘The foreign languages 
are not taught in them. A Normal School for Girls is 
in successful operation. 

Such is the provision already made for the education 
of girls at the public charge. 

If it should appear not to be ample, and that the 
means of a more complete education ought to be put 
within the reach of the female pupils who now com- 
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pose our public schools, still the inquiry suggests itself 
as to the best mode of supplying those measures. Which 
would be better, to establish separate advanced schools, 
at the risk of reducing the standard of education and of 
making the term of attendance shorter in the Grammar 
Schools, or to extend the course of. instruction in the 
existing schools by permitting to the first classes such 
additional, studies as would, supply the supposed de- 
ficiency ? 

This question ought to be considered with a due 
regard to the general interests of the public education 
of girls, and not with sole reference to the value of 
such an institution as is asked for to the lmited num- 
ber who could enjoy.its. advantages, if it should be 
established. 

The necessary effect of the establishment of schools 
of a higher order would be to reduce the standard of 
education in the existing ones, and, by withdrawing 
from them the most forward of the pupils, to impair 
their usefulness to those who should remain in them. 
The influence of classes of pupils in the later stages of 
an education materially affects the character of the 
whole school. The younger are benefited by their 
presence. ‘The loss of that influence in our Grammar 
Schools would be deprecated. ‘Take the highest class 
and the most cultivated pupils out of a school, and you 
will have removed one of the most efficient incentives 
to industry and perseverance from those who compose 
the younger classes. © ; 

The committee believe that if the board shall de- 
termine that the education which may be acquired 
under the present regulations is not so thorough as it 
should be, the best mode of supplying the deficiency 
would be to add the desired studies to the course of 
instruction in the schools as now constituted. 
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At the same time that this would tend to the eleva- 
tion of the whole school, the end would be attained at 
much less expense than would, unavoidably, be involved 
in an attempt to establish, for the same purpose, another 
order of schools. For, should the Grammar Schools for 
girls be reduced to the level of those for boys, one 
school like the English High School would certainly 
fail to furnish accommodation for all who would desire 
to avail themselves of its advantages. At least four 
such schools would be required. | 

It has been suggested that the number of scholars 
for whom provision would be necessary might be lim- 
ited by a regulation that none should be admitted to 
the new schools excepting those who should come from 
the Grammar Schools. 

Such a rule could not be justified. It would be in- 
consistent with the rights of citizens. 

Justice would forbid that those children, whose 
parents should have seen fit to educate them up to 
the point fixed for admission at their own expense, 
should, for that reason alone, be excluded from schools 
the support of which they would be compelled to con- 
tribute to. And an unjust regulation would not stand. 

Entertaining the views which are stated in this re- 
port, your Committee cannot recommend the estab- 
lishment of separate High Schools for Girls; and be- 
lieving that it is a fit subject for further inquiry, 
whether more provision than is now accorded ought 
not to be made for the education of girls in the existing 
schools, they ask that the petition with which they 
have been charged may be referred to the next School 


Committee. 


For the Committee, 


J. THOMAS STEVENSON, Chairman. 
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REPORT 


PRL ITION. OF ol EMODELN Ce EE Se 
RESPECTING THE 
SIDE-WALK IN PEARL STREET. 
——e—we—e—wvwV0O0O0OeoOoOooooo ez 


In the Board of Mayor and Aldermen, 


December 31, 1858. 
Ordered to be printed. 


Attest : S. F. McCtzary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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Lo the Honorable the Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of Boston. 


The undersigned respectfully represent that they are 
the owners of estates and buildings situate on the west- 
erly side of Pearl Street in said Boston, that at the time 
when the said stores were erected, the undersigned, for 
their own convenience and that of their tenants, placed 
the same on a line eleven feet westerly of the line of the 
said street ; that when the said stores were so built, the 
sidewalk of the street, of the usual width, extended 
along the front thereof, and beyond the line of the land 
of the undersigned—that the said side-walk has since 
been removed by the authority of the City, and since 
the removal the only side-walk on the westerly side of 
said street has been over the said strip of land so be- 
longing to your petitioners. 

Under these circumstances, your petitioners are de- 
sirous that your honorable body should either lay out 
the said strip of land as part of the said street, and 
justly compensate the undersigned for the same fairly 
and justly, or that the City, by its proper officer, should 
execute some agreement such as shall be advised by 
counsel learned in the law, whereby it shall be provided 
that your petitioners’ rights to the property shall not 
be affected either by the use thereof or by lapse of time, 
or be deemed dedicated to the public. Your petitioners 
intending, unless one or other of the said alternatives 
shall be adopted, to avail themselves of their legal right 
to close in the said strip. 
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Your petitioners therefore pray that your Honorable 
body will be pleased to take this subject into consid- 
eration, and make such award and determination in the 
premises, as justice and right requires, and to your 
Honors shall seem meet and proper. 


TIMOTHY C. LEEDS, 
J. FAIRBANKS, 
ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 
ED. BROOKS, 

By P. C. Brooks, his Attorney, 
ED. CREHORE, 

For self and E. P. Titeston, 
ALLEN, HARRIS & POTTER, 
SUSAN MINNS, 

By Lronarp Wars, Agent, 
A. & G. A. KENDALL, 
Z. B. ADAMS, 
FRED. WEST HOLLAND. 


September 29th, 1853. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


December 26, 1853. 


The Committee on Streets, to whom was referred the 
petition of Timothy C. Leeds and others, owners of 
estates on the westerly. side of Pearl Street, relative to 
the sidewalk, respectfully 


REPORT: 


The Committee find by the records, that a similar 
petition was presented in the year 1850, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Paving, and this Committee 
reported leave to withdraw, which report was accepted. 
The circumstances of the case, however, are quite pe- 
culiar. It appears by the statement of the petitioners, 
which is corroborated by the statement of others as far 
as the committee have had opportunity of inquiring, 
that the buildings on the westerly side of Pearl Street, 
were set. back by the proprietors, from the line of the 
street, leaving a wide side-walk, a portion of which was 
their property. It further appears that the Mayor and 
Aldermen, on a petition of the proprietors of the build- 

ings on the other side of the street, as the committee 
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have been informed, cut off that part of the side-walk 
on the westerly side which belonged to the City, and 
that the side-walk as it now remains is all of it, or 
nearly all, private property. 

It is evident that the petitioners cannot close the 
side-walk without injuring themselves more than any 
other party, and looking merely at the pecuniary inter- 
ests of the City, the committee would be led to recom- 
mend that they have leave to withdraw. But they 
think that equity and usage might lead to a different 
conclusion. 

The committee are not aware of any other accepted 
street where the side-walks do not belong to the City, 
or at least so much of them as is required for the pub- 
lic convenience; and they would recommend that so 
much of the side-walk as the public convenience re- 
quires, should be taken and laid out as a street, if it 
can be done at a cost to the City, which under all the 
circumstances would seem reasonable. 

The buildings were originally set back by the propri- 
etors for their own convenience and benefit, and there 
is no reason to doubt that their property is more valu- 
able than it would have been otherwise, even if they 
should realize nothing for the side-walk. The com- 
mittee have also been informed, though they are not 
sure that the information is correct, that the land was 
sold on the condition that the buildings should be set 
back. ‘They have not therefore thought it reasonable, 
that the proprietors should be paid for that part of the 
side-walk demanded for the public convenience, the full 
value of the land in the street, but have regarded it as 
a fair case for a compromise. So regarding it, they 
named a sum to one of the petitioners, which they 
would recommend to the Board to be paid, in case the, 
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petitioners agreed to it. Not having heard from them 
since, in relation to the matter, the Committee recom- 
mend that the petition be referred to the next Board 
of Mayor and Aldermen. 


For the Committee, 


SAMPSON REED, Chairman. 


Read and accepted. 


Attest : 
S. F. McCreary, Jr., City Clerk. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


OF THE 


CLTiY, Od BOSE. ON 


BOs TT ON: 


1853. 
J. H. EASTBURN, CITY PRINTER. 


In Scuoot CommitTtTEr, DECEMBER 29, 1853. 


ORDERED, That the Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools 


be received, and that three thousand copies be printed. 


Attest: BARNARD CAPEN, Secretary. 


Hee kO Rel. 


Lo the School Committee of Boston. 
GENTLEMEN : 


In conformity with your established regulations, I 
come at the close of another year, to lay before you my 
Third Annual Report. 

Having discussed at some length, in former Reports, 
the general principles on which our Public Schools 
should be organized and conducted, in order to render 
the labors of the Teachers more effective, and to secure 
to the pupils greater advantages in pursuing their vari- 
ous studies, without increasing the expenses of instruc- 
tion ;—having sketched the outlines of some of the 
more important of those laws of human growth which 
pervade and regulate the natural development of chil- 
dren of a school-going age—and, haying urged the ne- 
cessity of conducting all the delicate processes of edu- 
cation in accordance with these laws which so mani- 


festly indicate to us the Creator’s plan of a progressive 
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and harmonious growth of the physical, the intellectual 
and the moral powers of the young, I propose in 
this Report to present a general view of the Boston 
ScHooL System, together with such remarks as the differ- 
ent topics connected with it, may suggest. 

In performing this task, I shall endeavor to guard 
against the too common practice of bestowing indis- 
criminate praise upon our Schools, and shall try to 
confine myself to the facts in the case. 7 

I have selected this subject chiefly because many of 
our own citizens, as well as many other persons resid- 
ing in different parts of the United States, and some 
who live in foreign countries, make frequent calls 
for information in regard to our system of Public 
Instruction —its organization—its management—its 
means of support—the course of prescribed studies— 
the modes of pursuing them,—and various other general 
items in regard to the means and the extent of popular 
education in this City. It seems to be due to the de- 
servedly high reputation of our Schools, that all the 
information, illustrating their progress and present 
condition, which now lies scattered in various City 
Documents and other papers, should be gathered into 
a Report, and thus rendered more convenient for refer- 
ence both at home and abroad. 

It will be necessary, however, in the first place to 
present such historical facts relating to the origin and 
progress of our Public Schools as will in some degree 
account for the few imperfect and complicated features, 
in our, otherwise, excellent system of public instruction. 
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The Boston system of free schools is not an institu- 
tion of yesterday. It dates back to a period very near 
the first settlement of the town. It is the growth of 
more than two centuries, for its foundations were laid 
almost two hundred and twenty years ago. Our free 
school system is one of those great agencies that our 
Puritan fathers employed for the security and advance- 
ment of civil society, which have already conferred 
upon this community, and upon the country at large, 
far greater benefits and blessings than the original 
projectors anticipated. Acting in a manner unlike the 
rest of mankind in this respect, as well as in many other 
respects, our forefathers did not first establish schools 
for elementary instruction, where the essentials of edu- 
cation might be obtained, and then afterwards provide 
for a higher course of studies, when the wants of the 
early settlers came to demand it, but they decided to 
establish in the beginning, a free classical school that 
seems to have been the germ from which the Boston 
Public School system has grown up. 

‘Our Public Latin School was founded at the early 
period of 1635,* only five years after the town itself 
was founded. And the reason of this fact 1s worthy of 


* The first Latin School-house stood, fronting on the street to which it gave the 
name, “ School street,” on a lot of land belonging to the town, now occupied in 
part by the eastern portion of King’s Chapel. The town disposed of this house 
and lot in the following manner. “ April 4th, 1748, the church petitioned the 
town for a grant of forty-four feet of land eas: of the old Chapel; and proposed 
to give the town a lot of land at the upper end of a lane or passage fronting the 
present school-house, and to erect thereon a new school-house of like dimensions 
with the present,” &c. 

The Master of the School, and many of the inhabitants of Boston, were 
opposed to granting this petition: yet,on “ April 18th, 1748, the town agreed 
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notice and of praise, as it has been most intimately 
connected with the permanency and prosperity of our 
Public Schools from that early day to the present, and 
must continue to be so connected to the remotest 
period of time. The object of establishing the Latin 
School in Boston, was doubtless the same as that 
avowed by the Government not many years afterwards, 
for requiring every ‘Town having one hundred house- 
holders, to set up a Grammar School, provided with 
a master able to fit youth for the University; viz. ‘to 
enable men to obtain a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and by acquaintance with the Ancient Tongues, to 
qualify them to discern the true sense and meaning of 
the original, however corrupted by false glosses.’ 
However dear to the Puritans was the cause of educa- 
tion, the cause of religion was still more dear. 

“Our Public Schools were instituted for the sake of 
the Christian religion, which was at once their source 
and their object. It is pleasant to look back on the 
past and trace the consequences of these feeble begin- 
nings to their source, as we would follow the streams 
which have fertilized the land to their springs on the 
mountains. ‘To the early and continued connection of 
our system of education with the Christian religion, 


to grant to King’s Chapel a piece of land, to enlarge and rebuild; and to take 
down the old Latin Grammar School-house, at a tumultuous meeting, voting by 
written yeas and nays. Yeas 205; nays 197.” In the afternoon of the day on 
which this vote was given, Joseph Green, Esq., who lived in School street, sent 
into the Latin School to Mr. Lovell, then Master, the following epigram :— 


** A fig for your learning ! I tell you the Town, 
To make the church larger, must pull the School down. 
Unluckily spoken, replied Master Birch— 
Then learning, I fear, stops the growth of the church.” 
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our schools are indebted for their vitality and useful- 
ness ; and without this connection they must become 
little else than an empty show.”* 

As the inhabitants of the town gradually increased, 
this school became crowded to excess, but instead of 
establishing another classical school, the inhabitants 
wisely decided, in 1682, to open two schools, “for the 
teaching of children to write and cypher.’ In the 
course of time, however, the school established at the 
North End, was converted into what was called the 
“ North Latin Grammar School,” in distinction from 
the one first established, which was then called the 
“South Latin Grammar School.” ‘This second classi- 
cal school does not seem to have originated in any 
want of facilities for learning the Ancient Languages, 
but in the desire of the Master to have as large a salary 
as the Master of the Latin School; for it is recorded 
that an addition of “ fourty Pounds” was made to his 
salary, making it equal to that which was given to the 
Master of the original Latin School. After enjoying 
its classical dignity for many years, this school was in 
1790, changed back to a common Writing School, and 
since that time there has been only one Public Latin 
School in Boston. 

As the business and the population of the town in- 
creased, the number of boys who did not attempt to 
prepare themselves for any of the professional callings, 
became larger every succeeding year, and it was soon 


apparent that the course of studies in the Writing 


* City Doc. No. 22, 1852. 
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Schools must be enlarged, for the purpose of fitting 
young men for mercantile and other branches of busi- 
ness. ‘This was done; but the Masters of the Writing 
Schools who had been selected chiefly on account of 
their skill in penmanship, were generally incompetent 
to teach anything else in a proper manner. Hence it 
was necessary to appoint a class of better educated men 
to teach Reading, (the Bible being the only reading 
book in the schools for many years,) and Spelling, and 
so much of the more common rules of English Gram- 
mar, as would enable the young men to write their moth- 
er tongue somewhat in accordance with the common 
usages of those early times. ‘These additional branches 
were not taught in the same rooms where the boys were 
learning “to write and cypher,” but in separate apart- 
ments to which the name of Grammar Schools was soon 
given, to distinguish them from the Writing department. 

It thus appears, that the practice of organizing the 
Public Schools almost from their very beginning, with 
a Grammar and a Writing department, was adopted, 
not as a well matured plan, but under the pressure of 
peculiar circumstances growing out of the general in- 
competency of the early Writing Masters to teach the 
additional studies which were from time to time intro- 
duced into the schools. Yet this clumsy system, com- 
ing into existence almost by accident, continued more 
than one hundred years, receiving only a few unim- 
portant modifications during that long period. 

Early in the present century, however, its practical 
workings were seen to be unfavorable to that contin- 
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ual progress which was manifested in the other de- 
partments of the municipal affairs. 

Lhis peculiar organization will be readily understood 
by a brief description. In each school-house there 
were two large rooms or halls of equal size, one above 
the other, in which accommodations were provided for 
300 or 400 children. The upper room was, by a uni- 
form custom, occupied by the Grammar School, and 
the lower by the Writing School. Each department 
being under the control and instruction of a Master 
and a distinct set of Teachers, was kept almost as an 
entirely independent school. The pupils in each de- 
partment being about equal in number, were divided 
into four large classes, and these classes were divided 
into such sub-divisions as would in the opinion of the 
master of each school, facilitate the progress of his 
scholars. By this “two-headed system,’—called so 
because the two masters held equal rank, and had 
equal authority and received equal salaries—the pupils 
were placed under the government and instruction of 
one set of Teachers one half of the day, and then under 
the somewhat different government and instruction of 
another set of Teachers the other half; and thus they 
_were kept alternating from one room to the other, from 
one set of Teachers to another, every school-day in the 
year. 

For a great many years after the establishment of 
free schools in this town—boys only being admitted to 
the Public Schools—certain classes, including about one 
half of the pupils who attended at each school-house, 
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went to the Grammar School in the morning, and cer- 
tain other classes went to the Writing School, and in the 
afternoon all the scholars changed places and teachers, 
and went to the department which they did not attend 
in the morning. 

It is a remarkable fact—one peculiar to the history 
of popular education in Boston—that, although free 
schools were opened for boys within five years after the 
settlement of the town, no such schools were provided 
for girls, for more than one hundred and fifty years 
after that event. And, even after this period of the 
“dark ages” for the girls had passed away, only very 
limited advantages for education were at first allowed 
them in the Public Schools. At length, in the year 
1789, a few men, doubtless called innovators at the 
time, seized upon the fact—which every one must have 
observed for a century and a half at least—that the 
number of boys in the schools between the middle of 
April and of October, was only about half as large as 
during the other portion of the year; and_ these 
reformers urged with success the proposition that girls 
be allowed to attend the Public Schools from the 
twentieth of April to the twentieth of October each 
year. After this arrangement was adopted, the boys 
were placed in one department of the School, and the 
girls in the other, and then the two sexes alternated 
from the Grammar to the Writing School in the sum- 
mer, as the two divisions of boys had been accustomed 
to in winter. 


Every year, however, in the month of October, the 
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girls were obliged to leave school to make room 
for the boys, who were at that season generally return- 
ing from their agricultural and other industrial pur- 
suits, for another “winter’s schooling.” This plan of 
admitting girls to the Public Schools during the sum- 
mer season for only six months in the year, was contin- 
ued nearly thirty years, when the time was extended to 
eight months in a year, and at length in 1828, ample 
provisions were made for the instruction of all the 
girls who might choose to attend the Public Schools 
throughout the year. There were at that period seven 
Grammar and Writing Schools in the City, all organ- 
ized on the “ double-headed plan,” so that by the con- 
stant changes from one department to the other, the 
two sexes were kept in separate rooms, while they 
recited to the same ‘Teachers every day. 

In 1830, two years after the girls had been admitted 
to share equally with the boys in all the benefits of the 
Public Schools, the number of female pupils having 
become much larger than was anticipated, a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed “to inquire, whether essential 
improvements may not be introduced either by a modi- 
fication of the present system of English Grammar and 
Writing Schools or by the adoption of some other.” 

The Report on this subject was drawn up by the 
present distinguished Chief Justice of the Common- 
wealth. It was an able paper, taking a comprehensive 
view of the whole matter under consideration, and pre- 
sented two very important recommendations. One 


recommendation suggested the importance of an entire 
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separation of the schools designed for children of dif- 
ferent sexes. This was adopted; and, as it met with pop- 
ular favor, it was gradually carried into effect so far as 
practicable without requiring the pupils to walk too 
great a distance to school. 

At present most of our Grammar School Houses are 
devoted exclusively to the use either of boys or of 
girls, and at the few “ mixed schools” each sex has a 
separate entrance to the building, and a separate room. 
They are in fact separate schools. 

The other recommendation urged the abandonment 
of the “double-headed system,” and the adoption of 
the ordinary plan of having each school under one 
head Master aided by a sufficient number of subordi- 
nate teachers. This recommendation was adopted, but, 
before it was fairly carried into effect, such changes 
were made in the School Committee elected in the sev- 
eral wards as to lead to the retrograde step of restoring 
the old two-headed organization of the schools. 

The evils of this system are presented with such fair- 
‘ness and fullness in the following extract from the an- 
nual Report of the School Committee for the year 1847, 
written by George B. Emerson, Esq., whose opinions on 
all matters pertaining to education have long had great 
influence in this community, that I take pleasure in in- 
serting the passage here as a fitting close to this part 
of the subject. 

“The feature most striking and most anomalous in 
the present organization of the schools, and one which 
meets us constantly in the shape of a formidable obsta- 
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cle in the way of improvement, is their organization 
under two independent heads. This has been consid- 
ered an evil by nearly every Committee of this Board 
which has alluded to it, for at least seventeen years. 
It was regarded as a nuisance to be instantly abated, 
by the present distinguished Chief Justice of the Com- 
monwealth. It has been so regarded by nearly all per- 
sons of intelligence ever since. Whenever presented, 
in conversation or in any other way, as part of a sys- 
tem, it has been presented only as a thing to be avoid- 
ed. If the plan of two equal, co-ordinate, irresponsi- 
ble heads should be proposed as one suited for use, in 
the navigation of a ship, the construction of a railroad 
or manufactory, or the management of an insurance 
office or bank, it would be scouted at as a disregard of 
the first principles of common sense, and as absolutely 
inconsistent with unity of action and singleness of re- 
sponsibility. And yet this monstrous anomaly, seem- 
ingly a relic of barbarism which should long ago have 
shared the fate of the archonships and consulates of 
heathen antiquity, we are gravely and deliberately sus- 
taining, not for the management of a merely material 
interest, where the inevitable loss would be only that 
of afew hundreds or thousands of dollars,—but for 
the management of the highest interest that belongs to 
human creatures,—the formation of character,—where 
the certain but unapparent and invisible loss in mental 
and moral good, is aggravated by being united with an 
enormous pecuniary sacrifice. 

“We have not time to enlarge upon the evils of this 
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system; and they have been presented so fully and ably 
by former Committees of this Board, that it cannot be 
necessary or expected that we should dwell upon them. 
To say nothing, then, upon the conflict of authority, so 
pernicious in every form of government; to say nothing 
of the effect, upon the mind and character of the teach- 
er, of pursuing, for years together, occupations so near- 
ly mechanical, and which have so little to elevate the 
mind and to feed thought, as those assigned to one of 
the departments; to say nothing of the weakening of 
responsibility by dividing it between two, so that it 
shall rest upon neither ;—the practical influence of the 
system upon the studies in the schools is, in many in- 
stances, mischievous. It sacrifices fully one third of 
the whole time of the children in the fourth and third 
classes; for the writing and arithmetic proper to one 
department ought not, together, to occupy more than 
an hour a day, in those classes. ‘The children are thus 
left, for nearly two hours a day, unoccupied, and to 
form habits of idleness or mischief. 

“The evil is not confined to the lower classes. In 
the first class it has led to the absurd phenomenon of 
girls studying algebra at the moment when they can 
find no time for physiology or the principles of domes- 
tic economy; solving equations, before they have be- 
come acquainted with the importance of pure air, or a 
healthy digestion ; studying the binomial theorem, while 
they are ignorant of the laws of their own structure; 
as if it were more probable that they would become © 
practical engineers, than practical house-wives; or ma- 
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kers of roads and bridges, than mothers, nurses, and 
teachers of children. We would not be understood as 
undervaluing algebra, in its place. We would only 
say, that, urtil many other studies, not now touched 
upon, shall have been thoroughly learnt, it is entirely 
out of place in our schools for girls. It has but a dis- 
tant and remote relation to any of their future duties. 

« Another evil of the system of two equal heads, is 
the inequality and unfairness of its operation.* 

‘«¢ Another evil is its expensiveness. It costs the City, 
for each of the sixteen schools which, up to the present 
time, have been organized under this system, fourteen 
or fifteen hundred dollars a year more than a better 
system would cost. That is, it costs from twenty-two 
to twenty-four thousand dollars a year to no purpose. 

“We have stated, and we admit, that some of the 
grammar schools, under this system, are eminently good 
schools. But we believe that they would be still better 
if the whole control of the schools were vested in the 
present able head masters. The discipline would of 
course be better and easier, if the system of government 
were one; as there would then be no conflict of opinion 
or authority in matters of discipline. | 

“The arrangement of the children in classes would 
be more just and more satisfactory if made by one mas- 
ter, than it can be if made by two. For it must often 
happen,*that one master will place high in the first 
class a pupil whom the other master would leave low 
in the second class. ‘This must of necessity take place, 


* This evil is presented in a Report adopted by the Board, Sept. 6th, 1847. 
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so long as the opinion of one of the masters is formed 
from his knowledge of one part of the mind and char- 
acter of the pupil, while the opinion of the other is 
formed from his knowledge of another part of the mind 
and character. This must inevitably happen, and in- 
evitably lead to injustice towards the pupil. The ar- 
rangement into classes must continually be made by 
some compounding of justice of this sort: ‘I will con- 
sent to keep that boy down lower than he deserves, if 
you will agree to raise this girl higher than she de- 
serves. We can easily conceive what must be the ef- 
fect upon the sentiment of justice in the mind of the 
pupil, produced by this abandonment of justice in the 
action of the masters. 

‘Every pupil, under the two-headed system, is now 
subjected to considerable inconvenience from the neces- 
sity of conveying his books from school-room to school- 
room. This may be considered a small matter; but 
when the inconvenience of so large a number of chil- 
dren is considered, and the inevitable injury to their 
books, it becomes of sufficient importance to be re- 
marked upon. All this inconvenience and injury would 
be saved, under one system, as each pupil might have 
one desk, which would be his for months together. 

“There is no necessary connection between the differ- 
ent branches now taught in the writing schools. Hand- 
writing is a thing nearly mechanical, and is often suc- 
cessfully taught by persons having only a mechanical 
faculty, and quite incompetent to teach any thing else. 
Mental arithmetic is a matter of pure intellect, and, to 
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be taught with perfect success, requires great force and 
intelligence. So taught, it includes every thing most 
essential and valuable in arithmetic. But this invalua- 
ble exercise may be interposed, most profitably, for ten 
or twenty minutes at a time, among any of the other 
pursuits of school; it ought not to be taken out of the 
master’s hands, and it ought to be continued at all pe- 
riods of the pupil’s progress. Written arithmetic, on 
the other hand, except as the application, on the slate, 
of the completely embraced principles of mental, is a 
thing almost mechanical; and a very ordinary grade of 
intellect may be successful in teaching it. 

Practically, therefore, it has often been said, that it is 
not necessary to have persons of great ability, or of a high | 
and thorough education, to teach writing and arithmetic. 
This conclusion, whether true or false, acted upon, must 
have a pernicious influence on the schools; as it is cer- 
tain that, for the salary we offer, we may command the 
services of persons of high character, of real ability, 
and of the best education. Such persons, and such 
only, should be at the head of our schools. But should 
we continue to employ persons of this description, to 
teach things which might be equally well taught by 
those who would feel themselves well paid by a salary 
of $600 or $800 a year? Instruction in writing and 
arithmetic is even now actually given, and that too in 
the cases where it is most difficult,—with beginners, in 
the fourth and third classes,—by females who receive 
only $300 a year. Let the work continue to be done 
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by such persons, and let the more expensive labor be 
reserved for the branches which require superior ability. 

“ Half an hour’s instruction in writing, each day, is 
probably enough for any portion of the pupil’s course. 
Probably half this,—half an hour a day for three days 
in the week,—would be quite sufficient ; in many cases, 
more than sufficient. In some parts of the pupil’s 
course, writing might be profitably dispensed with, ex- 
cept as the vehicle of exercises in composition and 
grammar. The whole instruction in writing might 
then be given, for the largest school, by a single com- 
petent teacher. Even if instruction in drawing should 
be given in connection with writing, as we think ought 
to be done, two capable teachers would be sufficient for 
a school of five or six hundred. A similar arrange- 
ment, equally economical, might be made with regard 
to instruction in arithmetic.” 

After presenting some statistics showing the expen- 
siveness of this system, compared with the single head- 
ed plan, the writer adds: 

“We say therefore, without hesitation, that from 
$20,000 to $25,000 are now annually wasted in sus- 
taining this two-headed system ;—wasted in making 
the schools worse than they would otherwise be. 
“Tt is desirable that the schools, under whatever sys- 
tem they may be placed, should continue large; not 
that there is any advantage in having large numbers of 
children congregated in one place, but that there is 
great economy in having as large a number as _ possible 
together in their studies. Explanations and illustra- 
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tions may be given, at the same time, to as many as 
can be within the reach of the teacher’s eye and voice. 
A teacher must have an invincible zeal, who can give 
to each of three or four divisions, successively, the 
Same amount of oral instruction, the same full and 
abundant illustrations, as he could easily give them if 
they, for the purpose of instruction, could be together 
in one division. After a lesson has been fully explained 
and illustrated to the whole, together, they may, for re- 
citation, be divided, and while a portion are under ex- 
amination, the rest may be engaged in study. 

“There would be very nearly the same diversity of 
capacity and attaimment among one hundred children, 
within the school ages, as among six hundred; and if 
the latter number could be arranged in one descending 
line, to be divided into classes or sections, according to 
their progress, the divisions for the teachers would be 
six times as large as if one hundred had been so ar- 
ranged. ‘There would be thus great economy of time, 
of explanation, and of study. It is therefore desirable 
to have all the children who come to one school-house 
under one system; and the instruction may be made 
effective and economical just in proportion to the mag- 
nitude of the numbers so congregated.” 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


It appears from the earlier records of Boston, that 
the first free schools, like all other public affairs, were 
placed under the care and management of the Select- 
men of the Town, consisting of nine persons. It 
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seems, however, that six School Inspectors were at an 
early period appointed in Town Meeting, whose duty it 
was to co-operate with the Selectmen in exercising a 
proper supervision over the Public Schools. 

In the course of time, the number of School Inspec- 
tors was increased from six to twelve, and they were 
“required to act conjointly with the Selectmen, and 
who together shall be called the School Committee.” 
This seems to have been the origin of the present im- 
portant body, known by this name. The same mode 
of providing for the care and general control of the 
Public Schools was continued till the adoption of the 
City Charter in 1822, when the Mayor and Aldermen 
took the places of the nine Selectmen, and twelve other 
persons were elected, one from each Ward, who took 
the places of the Inspectors, and, together with the 
Mayor and Aldermen, constituted the School Com- 
mittee. But, in an amendment of the City Charter, 
authorized by a special act of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth, passed in the year 1835, and adopted 
by the citizens in Ward meetings April 29th, 1855, it 
is provided that—“ The School Committee of the City 
of Boston shall consist of the Mayor, of the President 
of the Common Council, and of twenty-four other per- 
sons, two of whom shall be chosen in each Ward, and 
who shall be inhabitants of the Wards in which they 
are chosen; said twenty-four members to be chosen by 
the inhabitants, at their annual Election of municipal 
officers, and said School Committee shall have the care 
and superintendence of the Public Schools.” 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The subject of appointing a Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Boston, having been discussed more 
or less for several years in the School Committee, in 
the City Council and in the newspapers of the City, 
on the 21st of January, 1851, the School Committee 
appointed “a Committee to confer with any Committee 
that may be raised on the part of the City Council, on 
the subject of a Superintendent of the Public Schools.” 
The City Council appointed the Standing Committee 
on Public Instruction to act as the Committee of Con- 
ference on the part of the City Government. 

The following extract from the Report of this Joint 
Committee of Conference, will give the result of their 
deliberations on the subject. 

“'The Committee appointed to confer with any Com- 
mittee which might be appointed on the part of the 
City Council, in regard to the appointment of a Super- 
intendent of our Public Schools, respectfully report :— 

“The Committee on the part of this Board were 
invited to confer with the Committee on Public In- 
struction, to whom the subject was referred by the City 
Council, on Friday, the twenty-eighth of February. 
All the members of both Committees were present, 
with the exception of one on the part of the City 
Council and one on the part of the School Committee ; 
and after a very full and careful consideration of the 
subject, the opinion appeared to be unanimous, that 
the appointment of a Superintendent of our Public 
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Schools would add greatly to their efficiency and use- 
fulness, and ought not longer to be delayed. We are 
happy to be able to add that the gentlemen not present 
at the conference, concur in the same views. 

“When this subject was formerly considered by this 
Board, it was proposed to apply to the Legislature for 
a special act establishing the office of Superintendent ; 
but it is found that in the opinion of the City Solicitor, 
although legislation would have been necessary to cre- 
ate an office of the character and with the powers for- 
merly proposed, it will not be necessary, for one like 
that contemplated by your Committee. All that is re- 
quired is, that the School Committee should ask from 
the City Council an appropriation for the object, and 
after the appropriation is granted, that it should pro- 
ceed to fill the office and define its duties.” 

Following this introduction, was an elaborate discus- 
sion of the importance of the office of Superintendent 
of Public Schools. 

To this Report was appended the following Resolu- 
tion, which was adopted in School Committee, March 
11, 1851. 

“ Resolved, That the City Council be requested to 
appropriate the sum of twenty-five hundred dollars as 
a salary for one year, of a Superintendent of our Public 
Schools, who shall be elected by the Grammar School 
Committee, and act under their advice and direction.” 

The following Report and order present the action 
of the City Council on this request of the School 


Committee. 
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“The Committee on Public Instruction, to whom 
was referred the subject of a Superintendent of the 
Public Schools, by an order adopted in February last, 
report :— 

“That they have given the subject, that attention 
which its importance demands. They have conferred 
with a Sub-Committee from the School Committee, and 
after an interchange of opinions, have come unani- 
mously to the conclusion, that the interests of the City 
require that a Superintendent of the Public Schools 
shall be chosen. 

“The elaborate and conclusive report, which has re- 
cently been adopted by the School Committee, in rela- 
tion to the necessity which exists for the appointment 
of such an officer, is now printed for the information 
of the members of the City Council. 

“ The Committee unanimously report the annexed or- 
der, for adoption by the City Council. 

‘“ For the Committee, 

“ Joun P. Bicetow, Chairman. 

“ Ordered, 'That the sum of twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars be, and the same hereby is, appropriated for the 
employment of a Superintendent of Public Schools, to 
be chosen by the School Committee, and to act under 
their control and direction.” 

This order was passed in both Boards of City Coun- 
cil, March 31st, 1851. 

On the 13th of May, 1851, the School Committee 
elected by ballot a Superintendent of the Public 
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Schools, whose duties are defined in general terms in 
the following extract from the School Regulations :— 

“The office of Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of the City, was instituted by the School Committee, in 
April, 1851, after conference with both branches of the 
City Government, and with their approval, expressed 
by an appropriation for his salary. 

“To this office the following rules and regulations 
apply. 

“The Superintendent of Public Schools shall be 
elected annually by ballot, at the quarterly meeting of 
the Board in May, to enter upon the duties of his office 
on the first day of June next ensuing. At the same 
meeting the salary of said Superintendent shall be de- 
termined and voted, and no alteration in the amount of 
said salary shall be made during the year for which he 
is elected. 

“The duties of the Superintendent shall be the fol- 
lowing: 

“Ist. He shall devote himself to the study of our 
school system, and of the condition of the schools, and 
shall keep himself acquainted with the progress of in- 
struction and discipline in other places, in order to sug- 
gest appropriate means for the advancement of the 
Public Schools in this City. 

«2d. He shall, as far as practicable, exercise a per- 
sonal supervision over all the schools, visit and examine 
each of them as often as his other duties will permit, 
and during the month of December he shall present to 
the Board an annual report on their condition, and 
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shall suggest by what measures their efficiency and use- 
fulness may be increased, and whether by any means 
the expenses of our school system can be diminished 
without prejudice to its interests. 

“Sd. He shall at all times render such aid, and 
communicate such information to the Sub-Committees 
as they may require of him; and he shall also assist in 
the annual examination in such manner, as shall be de- 
sired by the annual Examining Committee. 

“Ath. He shall make investigations as to the num- 
ber and the condition of the children in the City, who 
are not receiving the benefits offered by the Public 
Schools, and as far as is practicable, he shall find out 
the reasons and suggest the remedies. 

“5th. He shall consult with the different bodies, 
who have control in the building and altering of school- 
houses, and with those through whom, either directly 
or indirectly, the school money is expended, that there 
may result more uniformity in their plans and more 
economy in their expenditure. 

“6th. He shall perform such other duties as the 
School Committee shall prescribe, or from time to time 


direct. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


All the public schools established in Boston prior to 
1819 required, in obedience to the laws of the Common- 
wealth, that “no youth should be sent to the Grammar 


schools unless they shall have learned in some other 
4 
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schools or otherwise to read the English language by 
spelling the same.” 

Nor were the doors of these schools open to those 
who could read “the English language” even without 
“spelling the same,” unless they had reached the age 
of seven years, and hence it is not a matter of surprise 
that, under these circumstances, a large number of chil- 
dren in the town should be growing up in ignorance of 
all school education. 

In the year 1817, a tardy effort seems to have been 
made in Town Meeting to establish schools suitable for 
the instruction of children from four to seven years of 
age. ‘The subject was referred to a large Committee 
consisting of over thirty members who made what they 
termed “a thorough investigation of the case” and 
reported against the establishment of such schools. 
Though this report was accepted in Town Meeting in 
1817 still the want of schools for this class of children 
was so pressing that a large number of the inhabitants 
the next year signed a petition for the establishment of 
Primary Schools which was considered in Town Meet- 
ing and referred to a Committee who reported in favor 
of the measure recommending the adoption of the fol- 
lowing vote,— 

“ Voted, 'That the School Committee be instructed in 
the month of June annually, to nominate and appoint 
three gentlemen in each Ward whose duty collectively 
shall be to provide instruction for children between 
four and seven years of age, and apportion the expen- 
ses among the several schools.” 
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The Report was accepted and this recommendation 
adopted in Town Meeting, June 11, 1818. At the 
same meeting an appropriation of $5,000 was made to 
defray the expenses of this new class of schools. 

At this period the School Committee consisted of 
the Selectmen of the Town and twelve other persons 
chosen by ballot in Town Meeting. The School Com- 
mittee acting promptly in obedience to the above vote 
met on the 16th of June and appointed “three gentle- 
men in each Ward and desired the chairman to notify 
them of their appointment and to direct them to meet 
in the Selectmen’s Room on Tuesday next at 4 o’clock, 
P. M., to organize themselves and to proceed to busi- 
ness.” 

It appears, however, that this Committee thus early 
appointed, did not “ proceed to business,” as on the 8th 
of March 1819, the Town directed the School Commit- 
tee to carry into execution the proposed system of Pri- 
mary Schools, and on the 3lst of May following the 
School Committee in pursuance of this direction ap- 
pointed three persons in each Ward, making thirty-six 
in all, to constitute the first Primary School Commit- 
tee.* 

* The appointment of so large a number of persons will not be a matter of sur- 
prise to any one, when it is understood that they were expected to perform the 
various duties pointed out in the following “ plan” which, probably, first suggested 
a Primary School Committee and the number of members of which it should be 
composed; for this plan was published in the newspapers of the day several 
months before the appointment of this new Committee and the measure is said “ to 
have been considered by a number of gentlemen who were of opinion, that its 
adoption by the Town would be of immense use to that part of the community 
which it contemplated, and that the object in view was attainable and the system 


feasible.” 
The following is the plan above referred to: 
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As the relation which the Primary School Board 
holds to the School Committee is not generally under- 
stood and not always observed in the transaction of 
business pertaining to the Public Schools, I will insert 
here the following correspondence containing the offi- 
cial opinions of Mr. John Pickering, City Solicitor, en- 


“ A plan proposed, with a view to prevent the increasing causes, and, in a great 
degree, to perfect the cure of pauperism in Boston. 

“1st. Let Schools be established for the instruction of all the children from 
four to seven years of age, at the Town’s expense. 

“9d. Let the present system of Sunday Schools go fully into operation. 

“3d. Let three discreet, judicious, prudent, industrious, pious men, be appoint- 
ed in each Ward whose duty it shall be; 

“Ist. To inquire into the state and circumstances of each poor family several 
times in the course of the year, and note them down, and at the same time, en- 
courage them to industry, cleanliness and good morals; and by their advice and 
friendship, to assist them in contriving ways and means by which to gain a com- 
fortable subsistence for themselves and children. 

“2d. To persuade them to send their children to the Public and Sunday 
Schools, and to go to meeting or to church themselves with their children on the 
Sabbath, and show them what will be the result of laudable, useful, and pious 
practices, like these. 

“3d. To ascertain the number of the poor in each Ward, male and female, 
where they live, and where they were born, and to what meeting, church or parish, 
if any, they belong, and report their names to the minister of the parish, &c., and 
request him to visit, and show them the use and necessity of public worship, and 
the advantage it will be to them: and 

“4th. As fast as they discover an inclination in any one to attend public wor- 
ship, and having ascertained the name of the minister under whose preaching he 
or she inclines to sit, it shall be their duty, by the permission of the church and 
parish over which he presides as pastor, to furnish Aim or her with a seat, and di- 
rect each where to find it. 

“Sth. That it be reeommended to the Board of Overseers that no money be 
given to, or expended by them, arising or growing out of the public funds, grants 
of the Town, private donations, or public charities, upon any poor person out of 
the Alms House, except to such as shall be pointed out and recommended by this 
Committee as suitable persons for charity. 

“6th. It shall be the duty of this Committee, also, to take up all vagrants and 
street beggars, and deliver them to the Overseers of the Poor, to be committed to 
the Work House or Alms House, as the case may be. 

“7th. It is recommended that the above Committee of thirty-six gentlemen 
shall form a Board, called the Board of Primary Schools, for the purpose of put- 


ting into operation the above plan, except so much of it as relates to Sunday 
Schools.” 
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dorsed by Mr. P. W. Chandler, his successor in office, 
which shows “That the General School Committee is 
the only body known in the law as having authority 
to superintend and take charge of the Public Schools 
of the Towns in this Commonwealth,” and “ that the 
Primary School Committees are to be considered as 
partaking rather of the character of Sub-Committees 
of the General Board than as having any independent 
authority under the laws respecting Public Schools.” 


“¢ In School Committee, Jan. 17th, 1849. 

“© Ordered, That His Honor the Mayor be requested 
to obtain, and present to this Board, the opinion of the 
City Solicitor, with reference to the legality of the 
present mode of appointing the Primary School Com- 
mittee. 


‘“Crry Soxicrror’s OFFICE, 
“ January 30, 1849. 
‘Hon. Joun P. BicELow, 
“Chairman of the School Committee. 

“ Srr,—In reply to the order of the School Commit- 
tee, requesting my opinion upon the legality of the 
present mode of appointing the Primary School Com- 
mittee, I have the honor to state, that in the year 1839, 
the whole subject of the origin of the Primary Schools, 
and of the Primary School Committee, the authority of 
that Committee, and the extent to which those schools 
and their Committees are subject to the supervision of 
the general School Committee, was submitted to my 
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predecessor in office, Mr. Pickering, and he gave an 
opinion upon the whole matter. As I understand that 
there has been no material change in the general sys- 
tem of Primary Schools, I cannot better accomplish the 
purpose of the order sent to me than by enclosing a 
copy of Mr. Pickering’s opinion. 
‘¢T have the honor to be, 
‘ Respectfully your ob’t serv’t, 


“Perec W. CHANDLER, 
“City Solicitor.” 


[COPY OF MR. PICKERING’S OPINION.] 


“Ciry Soxiciror’s OFFICE, 
“ Boston, February 1, 1839. 
“Dr. S. G. Howe, 

“ Sir,—I have just received your communication of 
this date, enclosing an order of the School Committee, 
directing their Sub-Committee ‘to inquire into the ori- 
gin of the Primary Schools and the Primary School 
Committee, the authority of that Committee, and the 
extent to which those schools and their Committees are 
subject to the supervision of the general School Com- 
mittee.’ In comphance with your request, I now sub- 
mit such views of the subjects in question as appear to 
be within the intent of the order. 

“The Primary Schools originated in a petition of a 
number of the inhabitants of Boston, presented to the 
Town, May 25, 1818, requesting the establishment of 
‘schools for the instruction of children under seven 
years of age.’ Upon this petition, the Town, at a meet- 
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ing held June 11, 1818, passed the following vote: 
‘That the School Committee be instructed in the month 
of June annually, to nominate and appoint three gen- 
tlemen in each ward, whose duty collectively shall be 
to provide instruction for children between four and 
seven years of age, and apportion the expenses among 
the several schools.’ At the same meeting an appro- 
priation of five thousand dollars was made for that ob- 
ject. 

“On the eighth of March following, (1819) the 
Town directed the School Committee to carry into exe- 
cution the proposed system of Primary Schools, by the 
following vote: ‘ Voted, 'That the above named gentle- 
men who, conjointly with the Selectmen, are termed the 
School Committee, be and hereby are directed to carry 
the system of education, adopted by the town, into ope- 
ration; and that said Committee be also authorized and 
empowered, conjointly to manage and regulate the gov- 
ernment of the schools, and to exercise all the powers 
relative to the schools and schoolmasters which the Se- 
lectmen or such Committees are authorized by the laws 
of this Commonwealth or by the vote of the Town to 
exercise. In pursuance of this direction of the Town, 
the School Committee proceeded on the 31st of May, 
1819, to appoint three persons in each ward to constitute 
the first Committee for the Primary Schools. And the 
General School Committee (by a vote of June 21, 1819) 
further authorized the Committee of the Primary Schools 
to fill any vacancies which might occur in their Board 
during the year. In proportion as the new system was 
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matured, experience suggested other regulations in its 
practical details. The Primary School Committee were 
further authorized to increase their number; and the 
nominations of their members were submitted to the 
General School Committee for their approval. The 
practice under the several votes alluded to is understood 
to have been followed in substance, annually, to the 
present time. 

“From this history of the schools in question, the 
origin of them is manifest, and requires no further ob- 
servation. As to the authority of the Primary School 
Committee and the extent to which said schools and 
said Committee are subject to the supervision of the 
General School Committee, I am of opinion— 

“That the General School Committee is the only body 
known in the law, as having authority to superintend 
and take charge of the Public Schools of the 'Towns in 
this Commonwealth; that this Committee, however, 
(especially being originally authorized by the Town) 
might properly appoint the Primary School Committee 
to take particular charge of the Primary Schools, as a 
department or sub-division of the general system of 
Public Schools; but that the Primary School Commit- 
tees thus appointed are to be considered as partaking 
rather of the character of Sub-Committees of the Gen- 
eral Board, than as having any independent authority 
under the laws respecting Public Schools. And, in a 
general view of their powers, I am of opinion, that the 
Primary School Committee would in law be deemed to 
be subject to the General School Committee, as Sub- 
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Committees appointed by that Board would be. Possi- 
bly, upon a specific case stated, some practical limita- 
tion of this general conclusion might be found necessa- 
ry; but I am not now aware of any. 
“In reply to your remaining question, viz :—‘ Could 
a teacher of a Primary School recover her salary, pro- 
vided the City should choose to stand a trial;’ I have 
to observe, that such a teacher, having rendered servi- 
ces to the City, would undoubtedly recover compensa- | 
tion, either upon an express contract for the salary, or, 
if there were no such express contract, then upon an 
implied one for the services rendered and accepted by 
the City, the value of which would be what they are 
reasonably worth. 
“JT am, sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
‘“ JoHN PICKERING, 
“City Solicitor.” 


As it is the duty of the various Sub-Committees of 
this Board to present to the General Committee, early 
in each municipal year, the probable expenses of their 
respective schools for the ensuing year, including those 
“for the erection of new School-Houses and all requi- 
site repairs and alterations,” it would seem to be proper 
and the only legal way of proceeding for the Primary 
School Committee to present their estimates of the 
probable expenses of their department to the General 
School Committee. 

In regard to the appropriations required for the pay- 
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ment of Salaries and the Incidental Expenses and for 
new School Houses in the Primary department, this 
course would, in most cases, be merely a matter of form, 
but it is the only form in accordance with law. No 
_ applications for appropriations to build new School 
Houses in any particular part of the City should ever 
be made to the City Council till the wants of all the 
Public Schools in that vicinity, without distinction of 
grade, have been duly considered by a joint Committee 
of Conference and the measures approved and recom- 
mended by the School Committee. Had this course 
been pursued for the last ten or fifteen years, many 
thousands of dollars expended in building School 
Houses might have been saved, and, if it is not adopted 
hereafter, many thousands more will be wasted. 

As in the legal opinions already presented “the Pri- 
mary School Committee would, in law, be deemed to be 
subject to the General School Committee as Sub-Com- 
mittees appointed by that Board would be,” it is obvi- 
ous, that the Sub-Committee on the Latin School or the 
English High School or any Grammar School may pre- 
sent its estimates of annual expenses directly to the 
City Council, with just as much propriety as the Prima- 
ry Committee. The General School Committee are re- 
sponsible in law for all the acts of the Primary Board, 
because that body is a Sub-Committee legally appointed 
by the School Committee to take particular charge of 
the Primary Schools as a department or sub-division of 
the general system of Public Schools. The recent de- 
cision of the City Council in regard to raising the sala- 
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ries of the Primary School Teachers sustains these 
views. 

After stating the authorities on the subject, the Com- 
mittee add “There seems to be, therefore, but one 
course proper to be pursued and that is, to refer the 
subject to the School Committee where, according to 
the Statutes of the Commonwealth and the Ordinances 
of the City, it rightfully belongs.” 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


During the first year of their existence this Commit- 
tee established twenty-five Primary Schools located in 
different parts of the town. 

Merely establishing these schools at that time was 
comparatively an easy task, as the process consisted in 
hiring for a specified sum of money a few of the teach- 
ers of little private schools for young children to open 
their doors to all the children in the neighborhood be- 
tween four and seven years of age. As these teachers 
had been obliged to provide rooms, furniture and fuel 
for their respective private schools, it is not strange that 
they should have been employed to keep Primary 
Schools in the same rooms which they had been accus- 
tomed to occupy, each teacher using her own room and 
furniture and providing the necessary fuel and care of 
the room. The compensation paid at first was not uni- 
form as the room-rents were higher in some parts of 
the Town than in others, though no one received more 
than $200 per annum for services and all school ex- 


penses. 
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Though it was at first thought, that the number of 
children whose parents would be disposed to send to 
the new Primary Schools would not exceed one thou- 
sand, yet, soon after their establishment, the number of 
pupils amounted to more than two thousand and the 
Primary Schools were rapidly multiplied. The free 
Charity* Schools for small children were soon abandon- 
ed, and many of the little private schools began to lan- 
guish for want of patronage. ‘The Teachers of this 
new grade of schools at first usually kept their schools 
at their own residences, and the school-room was in 
many instances, the same that was used for the common 
domestic duties of the family, and yet the schools were 
popular and increased in number. “ From this humble 
beginning has grown up the system of Primary Schools 
which is now underlying our whole school system as 
its ground-work, affording the means of early education 
not only to the poor and neglected but to all classes of 
society however intelligent or wealthy.” 

This system is now spread all over the City like net- 
work embracing within its ample folds about 12,000 
children who are grouped together for the purposes of 
instruction into 196 Primary Schools! The plan 
adopted in this department of calling each little group 
of children under the care of one Teacher a school, and 
thus making, in many instances half a dozen or more 
independent schools in the same building tends to leave 


* “ These schools were maintained by individuals who organized themselves in 
different religious socicties in the Town, and were superintended by associations 
of young ladies in the respective churches, who devoted their personal attention 
to advance the progress of the children in manners and learning.” 
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an exaggerated impression on the public mind in regard 
to these Schools. If this plan of calling the number of 
pupils instructed by one Teacher a school were intro- 
duced into the Grammar department the present unpre- 
tending number of 22 schools would be at once changed 
into the ostentatious one of 209 schools ! 

But if the present mode of classification adopted in 
the Primary Schools merely lead to this extraordinary 
practice of calling the pupils in each room in a build- 
ing an independent school, it would scarcely deserve a 
passing remark. ‘This unfortunate plan of classifying 
the children in these schools not only tends to retard the 
progress of those who have arrived at a proper age for 
learning easy lessons from books, but it is very unfavor- 
able to a healthful development of the body, the mind 
and the moral qualities of the younger children. Time 
and experience (if indeed experience be permitted to 
throw its light upon a better mode of classification) 
will doubtless change the present system into one much 
better adapted to the wants of children between four 
and eight or ten years of age. 

The organization of the Primary School Committee 
and of the Schools under their care has many peculiar 
features. Without attempting to give a detailed ac- 
count of either it will be sufficient to remark that the 
whole City is divided into twenty very unequal Primary 
School Districts, in each of which are established, in 
some convenient places, several Primary Schools vary- 
ing in number from seven or eight to fifteen or sixteen 
in one District. In accordance with an established rule 
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of the Primary Committee the number of members has 
long been kept equal to the number of teachers em- 
ployed in this department; so that, when the whole 
Board is divided into twenty District Committees, there 
may be one Committee-man for each school-room, even 
when there are half-a-dozen rooms in the same build- 
ing. He is expected to give personal attention to the 
wants and management of this school and to report on 
its condition once in three months. Of the 196 mem- 
bers of this Committee a large number give all necessa- 
ry attention to their respective schools; but it must be 
confessed that not a few gentlemen are so much occu- 
pied by their business engagements and other pursuits 
that they do not often visit their schools to examine into 
their condition and management. Besides the occasion- 
al examinations of the Visiting Committee, additional 
provisions are made for quarterly and semi-annual ex- 
aminations preparatory to giving certificates to the more 
advanced pupils who are candidates for admission to 
the Grammar Schools on the following qualificctions: 

“Any pupil may be admitted into the Grammar 
Schools, who, on examination by the master, or either 
of his assistants, shall be found able to read at first 
sight, easy prose; to spell common words of one or 
two syllables; to distinguish and name the marks of 
punctuation; to perform mentally such simple ques- 
tions in addition, subtraction and division, as are found 
in Part First of Emerson’s North American Arithme- 
tic; to answer readily to any proposed combination of 
the Multiplication Table, in which neither factor ex- 
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ceeds ten; to read and write Arabic numbers contain- 
ing three figures, and the Roman numerals as far as 
the sign for one hundred; and to enunciate, clearly 
and accurately, the elementary sounds of our language. 
And no pupil who does not possess these qualifications, 
shall be admitted into any Grammar School, except by 
special permit of the Sub-Committee.” 

The course of instruction pursued in the Primary 
Schools and the books used are laid down in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Regulations of these schools. 


** CLASSIFICATION AND COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
“ GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

“The Pupils in each of the Schools shall be arranged 
in six Classes. 

“Every Scholar shall be provided with a Slate, and 
employ the time not otherwise occupied, in writing, 
printing, or drawing. 

«¢ As soon as the Scholars are able, they shall be re- 
quired to print their spelling-lessons on their Slates, 
and continue to do this, in all the Classes. 

* The Scholars shall occupy a portion of the time of 
every School session, at the Blackboard, in drawing or 
printing. 

“‘ Simple Oral Lessons in Arithmetic, adapted to the 
ages of the Scholars, shall be taught in each Class, and 
the Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication Tables, 
may each be repeated simultaneously by all the Scholars. 

“'The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments 
shall be taught to all the Scholars. 
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“Singing shall form a part of the exercises of every 
session. 

“The Scholars shall be taught the use of the Marks 
of Punctuation, as they occur in their reading-lessons. 

“The Teachers shall devote at least a quarter of an — 
hour, each session, to Oral Instruction. ‘The reading 
and other lessons shall be thoroughly explained to the 
Scholars, by the Teachers, who shall encourage them 
to ask questions pertaining thereto. 

“Plain Sewing may be introduced into any School, 
at the discretion of the Local Committee. 

“ The following Books and Studies shall be attended to 
in the respective Classes. 

“Sixt Crass. 

“<< My Little Primer, or ‘My First School Book, at 
the discretion of the Teacher. 

« Pronouncing words, without Spelling, 

“ Pronouncing and Spelling combined. 

“ Spelling, without book, words that are familiar. 

“Counting from one to one hundred. 

‘Printing or Drawing on the Slate and Blackboard, 
imitating some mark, letter or other object, or copying 
from a card or the cover of ‘ My First School Book, 

“Firta Ciass. 

“<« My First School Book, continued,—in the col- 
umns to the 20th page and in the sentences to the 70th 
page. 

‘“ Numeration, or counting from one to one hundred. 


“Printing and Drawing continued, as in the Sixth 
Class. 
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“FourtH Cass. 

«My First’ School Book,’ continued as a Spelling- 
book, and completed as a Reading-book. 

“Combinations of numbers, so as readily to find the 
page in any book. Marks of Punctuation on page 57. 

“THIRD CLAss. 

“<* My First School Book, completed as a Spelling- 
book. 

“ Bumstead’s ‘Second Reading Book, commenced. 

“The letters used for numbers to be taught as they 
occur in the captions of the reading-lessons. 

“ All the Numerals and Abbreviations on page 58 of 
the Spelling-book, to be learned. 

“SECOND CLAss. 

“ Bumstead’s ‘Second Reading Book, completed. 

“<< Spelling and Thinking combined, commenced. 

“ All the Abbreviations, Marks of Punctuation, &c., 
on pages 100—127, and 134—141, to be learned. 

“<< North American Arithmetic, commenced. 

“The Addition, Subtraction, and Multiplication Ta- 
bles, to be learned, and Practical Questions in these 
Rules attended to. 

, “ Hirst Cass. 

“ Bumstead’s ‘Third Reading Book. 

“ New Testament. 

<< Snelling and Thinking combined, completed. 

“<* North American Arithmetic, completed. 

‘The Scholars to be familiar with Practical Ques- 
tions in all of the first four Rules. 


« All the required lessons shall be thoroughly re- 
6 
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viewed, before any Scholar shall receive a recommenda- 
tion to a Grammar School. 

“No Scholars are to be promoted from one Class to 
another, till they are familiar with all the lessons of the 
Class from which they are to be transferred, except for 
special reasons satisfactory to the Local Committee.” 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS.* 

In the sketch already given of the old “ double-head- 
ed system” and its radical defects nothing was said of 
the great improvements which have been introduced 
into these schools within the last few years. 


* There are at present nineteen Public Grammar Schools in Boston though 
three of these contain two independent schools in the same building, yet both bear 
the same name. The Grammar Schools are named after some distinguished 
. patrons of letters in the town, or after some of the Mayors of the City. In the 
following list the Schools are arranged in the order of the time of their establish- 
ment. 


Name of School. When established. In honor of whom named. 
Eliot School, 1713, Rey. Dr. John Eliot. 
Franklin “ 1785, Dr. Benj. Franklin. 
Mayhew “ 1803, Rey. Dr. Jona. Mayhew. 
Hawes. | * 1811, John Hawes, Esq.* 
Smith 1812, Abiel Smith, Rsq.* 
Boylston ‘“ 1819, Dr. Thomas Boylston. 
Bowdoin “ 1821, Gov. James Bowdoin. 
Hancock “ 1822, Gov. John Hancock. 
Wells 1833, Hon. Charlies Wells. 
Winthrop ‘“ 1836, Gov. John Winthrop. 
Johnson 1836, Isaac Johnson, Esq. 
Lyman “* 1837, Hon. Theodore Lyman. 
Mather “ 1843, Rev. Richard Mather. 
Brimmer ‘“ 1844, Hon. Martin Brimmer.t 
Phillips “ 1844, Yon John Phillips. 
Dwight “ 1844, Hon. Edmund Dwight. 
Quincy.“ 1847, Hon. Josiah Quincy.t 
Bigelow “ 1849, Hon. John P. Bigelow. 
Chapman “ 1849, Hon. Jona. Chapman.t 


*Donors. f Mayors, 
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One of the more important of these changes consists 
in forming large schools containing from 600 to 800 
pupils instead of continuing on the old plan, of having 
from 250 to 500 children in a school. This change has 
been effected, in some cases, by erecting large school- 
houses, and, in other instances, by altering and enlarg- 
ing some of the best of the old school-houses, so that 
two of the small schools could be well accommodated in 
one building, or three of the smaller schools could be 
consolidated into two larger ones. 

The School Committee and the City Council have 
abolished four of the smaller schools occupying some 
of the poorest school-houses situated in those parts of 
the town where the increasing demand for business 
places is constantly converting residences into stores, 
and thus diminishing the number of scholars in the 
central portions of the City, while the population in the 
more remote parts of the City is rapidly increasing, and 
enlarged accommodations in the school-houses are re- 
quired. The following extract from the Annual Re- 
port of the School Committee for 1852 will show that 
these changes were not made without careful delibera- 
tion. 

“One leading object in view in introducing the chan- 
ges which have been made in the organization of the 
schools during the year has been to convert ‘double- 
headed’ schools into ‘single-headed’ ones. All the 
schools established since 1846 have been organized on 
the single-headed plan, and its practical working has 
been so successful as to convince many, formerly op- 
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posed to it, that it is the best organization for govern- 
ing and teaching our Grammar Schools. 

“Every proposition to introduce any improvement in 
the organization of the schools has been fully examined 
and discussed both in the Special Committees to which 
the different subjects were referred, and in the whole 
Board, to which all reports and recommendations were 
submitted for final action. ‘The improvement of the 
schools has been the constant aim of the Committee, 
and no measure has been adopted, which will not, in 
the opinion of a large majority of the Board, make the 
schools permanently better. The question of expense 
has, in all cases, been a secondary consideration. In 
the management of any great public interest the best 
way is always the cheapest in the end; and it often 
happens that it is the cheapest in the actual current 
expenses. It has thus happened in the case before us. 
The introduction of the ‘single-headed system,’ and the 
increase of the schools to such a size as will afford the 
pupils all the advantages of the best classification have 
actually diminished the expenses of the schools, while 
their efficiency and usefulness have been greatly in- 
creased.” 

The importance of having schools large enough to 
classify the pupils to the best advantage cannot be easi- 
ly over-estimated. Our large schools, containing be- 
tween 700 and 800 children, are divided into twelve or 
thirteen nearly equal divisions of about sixty pupils 
each, all in each division. being about equally advanced 
in their various studies. 
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The great advantages to be derived from this plan of 
classification are in favor of the learners, as it affords 
the Teachers more time to explain and illustrate what- 
ever may be difficult or obscure in the lessons and to 
throw around the more important facts and principles 
presented in the text-books such general information as 
will elucidate the various subjects and impress on the 
minds of the pupils clear and comprehensive views of 
what they are learning. 

In order to carry out this plan of classification the 
school-houses recently erected have all been large, 
eighty feet by sixty, four stories high, and containing 
ten or twelve separate rooms, each furnished with sin- 
gle desks and seats for about sixty pupils under the 
immediate care and instruction of one teacher, besides 
which, each building has a large Hall capable of seat- 
ing between 400 and 500 persons in which the Sing- 
ing, Declamation in the Boys’ Schools, the Annual Ex- 
hibitions and other general exercises are conducted. 

The pupils in each Grammar School, besides being 
divided into twelve or thirteen groups of about sixty 
scholars each, are also divided into four large classes 
whose prescribed course of studies is here presented, 
together with the school-books used in the different 
classes. 

“Sxrcr. 16. The books and exercises of the several 
classes in the Boys’ schools shall be as follows: 

“ Class 4. No. 1. Swan’s Spelling Book. 2. Swan’s 
Primary Reader. 3. Writing in Books, on Root’s 
Northend’s, Badlam’s, or Wiainchester’s system. 4. 
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Greenleaf’s Mental Arithmetic; the edition heretofore 
used. 

“Class 3. No. 1. Swan’s Spelling Book. 2. Swan’s 
Grammar School Reader. 3. Writing, as in fourth 
class. 4. North American Arithmetic, Part Second. 
do. Parley'’s First Book of History, combined with 
Geography, to be used chiefly as a reading book, and 
the medium of oral instruction in Geography. 

“Class 2. No. 1. Spelling from the Reading Lesson. 
2. ‘Tower and Walker’s Reader. 38. Writing in the 
Boston School writing books, with written or engraved 
copies. 4. North American Arithmetic, Part Second. 
d. Mitchell’s School Geography, Atlas, and questions 
with exercises in Map Drawing on the blackboard and 
otherwise. 6. Bullions’ Analytical and Practical Gram- 
mar. 7. Exercises in Composition and Declamation. 
8. Exercises in Drawing. 9. Worcester’s Dictionary. 

“Class 1. No.1. Spelling from the Reading Lesson. 
2. Reading in American First Class Book. 3. Writ- 
ing. 4. North American Arithmetic, Part Third. 5 
Mitchell’s Geography, Atlas, and Questions, with exer- 
cises in Map Drawing on the blackboard and other- 
wise. 6. Bullions’ Analytical and Practical Grammar. 
7. Exercises in Composition and Declamation. 8. Ex- 
ercises in Drawing. 9. Worcester’s Dictionary. 10. 
Robinson’s Book Keeping. 11. Worcester’s History. 
12. Hall’s Manual of Morals—a Monday-morning les- 
son, with oral instruction. 138. Instruction in Natural 
Philosophy, using Parker’s Compendium of Natural 
and Experimental Philosophy or Olmsted’s Rudiments 
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of Natural Philosophy, as a text-book, with the Philo- 
sophical Apparatus provided for the schools, shall be 
given by the master, to such portions of the first class 
as can attend thereto, without neglect of the foregoing 
course of studies.” 

This course of studies for the boys’ schools is not 
limited to the branches preparatory for admission to the 
Latin or the English High School. As there are many 
boys in the Grammar Schools who, on account of their 
domestic circumstances or other causes, cannot avail 
themselves of the advantages offered in the three or 
four years’ course of studies in the higher schools, 
they have some of the more useful branches of knowl- 
edge placed here within their reach. The exercises in 
Composition, if rightly conducted, will be of great use 
to those who cannot go through the High School or 
the Latin School. A thorough knowledge of a few of 
the leading principles in Natural Philosophy will sug- 
gest to their minds many an elevating train of thought 
and many a valuable idea in the practical business of 
life, and prepare them to hear lectures and to read books 
on scientific subjects with much greater advantage. 

All boys, who can enter the Latin School or English 
High School, with any reasonable prospect of going 
through the course of studies, should by all means do so. 
Every boy who hurries into business before he has com- 
pleted his education will regret the step as long as he 
lives; and the greater his success and the higher he rises 
among business men, the deeper will be his regret at 
leaving school before obtaining a good education. 
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“The books and exercises for the several classes of 
the Girls’ schools, shall be as follows :— 

“Class 4. No.1. Swan’s Spelling Book. 2. Tow- 
er’s Gradual Reader. 38. Writing in Books, on Root’s, 
Northend’s, Badlam’s, or Winchester’s system. 4. 
Greenleaf’s Mental Arithmetic, the edition heretofore 
used. 

“Class 8. No. 1. Swan’s Spelling Book. 2 Rus- 
sell’s Sequel to the Primary Reader. 3. Writing, as in 
fourth class. 4. North American Arithmetic, Part 
Second. 5. Parley’s First Book of History, combined 
with Geography, to be used chiefly as a reading book, 
and as a medium of oral instruction in Geography. 

“Class 2. No. 1. Spelling from Reading Lesson. 
2. ‘Tower and Walker’s Reader. 3. Writing in Boston 
school writing books, with written or engraved copies. 
4, North American Arithmetic, Part Second. 5. Mitch- 
ell’s Geography, Atlas and Questions with exercises in 
Map Drawing upon the blackboard and otherwise. 6. 
Bullions’ Analytical and Practical Grammar. 17. Ex- 
ercises in Composition. 8. Exercises in Drawing. 9. 
Worcester’s Dictionary. 

“Class 1. No.1. Spelling from reading lesson. 2. 
Reading in American First Class Book. 38. Writing. 
4, North American Arithmetic, Part Third, or Robin- 
son’s American Arithmetic. 5. Mitchell’s Geography, 
Atlas, and Questions, with exercises in Map Drawing 
on the blackboard and otherwise. 6. Bullions’ Ana- 
lytical and Practical Grammar. 7. Exercises in Com- 
position, 8, Exercises in Drawing. 9. Worcester’s 
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Dictionary. 10. Robinson’s Book Keeping. 11. Wor- 
cester’s History. 12. Hall’s Manual of Morals—a 
Monday-morning lesson, with oral instruction. 13. In- 
struction in Natural Philosophy, using Parker’s Com- 
pendium of Natural and Experimental Philosophy or 
Olmsted’s Rudiments of Natural Philosophy as a text- 
book, with the Philosophical Apparatus provided for 
the schools, shall be given by the master to such por- 
tions of the first class as can attend thereto, without 
neglect of the foregoing course of studies; and on the 
same condition the following exercises and studies are 
permitted in the Girls’ schools, under the direction of 
the masters and Sub-Committees, to be taken up in the 
order arranged, as follows, and in no other. 

“1. Jarvis’s Practical Physiology. 

“2. Smellie’s Philosophy of Natural History. 

“3. Sherwin’s School Algebra. 

“4, 'Tillinghast’s Plane Geometry.” 

It is proper to close this branch of the subject by in- 
troducing an extract from an able Report on the estab- 
lishment of a High School for Girls. A petition nu- 
merously signed asking for such a school was referred 
to a Committee of which J. Thomas Stevenson, Esq., 
was chairman, who prepared the following Report. | 


“In School Committee, December 29, 1853. 
“The committee, to whom were referred several peti- 
tions, asking for the establishment of one or more 
“ High Schools for Girls,” having considered them, re- 
port— 
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“That the largeness of the number of the petitioners 
is a gratifying evidence of the interest felt by the citi- 
zens of Boston in the cause of female education. 

“ The subject is not free of embarrassments. ‘The ex- 
periment has been tried, failed, and was abandoned. A 
High School for girls was established in 1826; and it 
was discontinued in 1828, for reasons which would now 
operate with increased force. Still, the desire on the 
part of the petitioners, that as ample provision should 
be made for the instruction of females at the public 
charge, as has been found to be proper for boys, is both 
reasonable and laudable. 

“On the hypothesis, that the public authorities 
ought to proffer to girls advantages, in respect to edu- 
cation, equal to those held out by them to boys, it does 
not necessarily follow that it would be wise to provide 
for their instruction in exactly the same branches or by 
exactly the same means. 

“We have for boys, besides the Grammar Schools, 
two institutions for the pursuit of studies not provided 
for in them; one, the Latin School, designed for those 
who propose to themselves a collegiate course of studies ; 
the other, the English High School, designed for such 
as are prepared to attain higher branches of an English 
education than the wants of the community demand for 
a large proportion of those who are instructed in our 
public schools. 

‘Tt is not understood that a school, like the former 
of these, having for its chief purpose instruction in the 
dead languages, is asked for. It is supposed that the 
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petitioners desire rather that a school like the English 
High School for boys should be superadded to the ex- 
isting schools for girls. 

“The first question which presents itself, will be, 
‘Is sufficient provision already made for the education 
of girls in this city, at the public charge 2?’ 

“Provision is now made in twelve schools for in- 
struction in the following branches :—Reading, spell- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, first lessons in his- 
tory, map drawing, grammar, composition, book-keep- 
ing, morals, the rudiments of natural philosophy, in- 
cluding mechanics, hydrostatics, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
electricity, optics, magnetism and astronomy, and in 
physiology, the philosophy of natural history, algebra 
and geometry ; the four last named with the single lim- 
itation that they are not to be pursued by any pupil to 
the neglect of the previously enumerated studies. 

“Tt ought not to be understood that all the pupils 
in the existing schools are thoroughly taught in all the 
branches named above. But in view of the question 
now under consideration it is enough to state that all 
can be so taught who improve the means, which are 
put within their reach by the public provision. 

“The idea has obtained currency, that the city of 
Boston is exposed to the imputation of being the only 
large municipality in Massachusetts which has no high 
school for girls. 

«Probably the true statement of the fact, as it exists, 
would be, that the city of Boston is entitled to the hon- 
or of maintaining twelve high schools for girls. There 
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is reason to believe that a comparison of the existing 
institutions with those which in some other communi- 
ties are classed under the somewhat technical name of 
“ High Schools,” would show the former to be equal to 
the latter in efficiency for all the purposes of a sound 
English education. 

“ But it is said, ‘ there is no advanced school for girls, 
in which higher branches are taught to those who may 
desire to prosecute their studies, after they have gone 
through with the prescribed course in the Grammar 
Schools—an advantage which is secured to boys.’ 

“Probably many of the petitioners have overlooked 
the fact that the standard of education in the Grammar 
Schools for girls has been elevated above that insisted 
upon in the Grammar Schools for boys, while the name 
has been retained, and that the course in the former is 
allowed to be two years longer than in the latter, so 
that the proposition under consideration will appear on 
examination to have more reference to names than to 
things. The present establishments, although they are 
called Grammar Schools, offer larger opportunities to 
those who may improve them, than are provided for in 
the Grammar Schools for boys. Pupils are admitted at 
the same age and are allowed to remain in them two 
years longer, and they receive instruction in several 
branches which are extended to boys only after their 
admission into the English High School. The foreign 
languages are not taught in them. A Normal School 
for girls is in successful operation. 
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* Such is the provision already made for the educa- 
tion of girls at the public charge.” 


CITY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


“This school was instituted in 1852, with the design 
of furnishing to those pupils who have passed through 
the usual course of study at the Grammar Schools for 
girls, and at other girls’ schools in this city, an oppor- 
tunity of qualifying themselves in the best manner for 
the duties of teachers. 

‘“‘ Candidates for admission must be over sixteen and 
not more than nineteen years of age. ‘They must pre- 
sent certificates of recommendation from the teachers 
whose schools they last attended, and must pass a satis- 
factory examination in the following branches, viz. 
Spelling, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, English Gram- 
mar, Geography, and Iistory. 

“The course of study and instruction comprises a 
thorough review of all the studies taught in the Gram- 
mar Schools, with the addition of such collateral 
branches as are important for the explanation and illus- 
tration of those studies. The design is to give the pu- 
pil an accurate acquaintance with the details of the va- 
rious branches, and at the same time an enlarged and 
comprehensive view of the principles involved in each, 
and its relation to other departments of knowledge. 

“The aim of the whole course is to fit the pupils for 
the practical duties of teachers, by making them famil- 
iar with all the most approved methods of teaching, 
and by giving them such command of the knowledge 
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they have acquired, and such facility in imparting it, as 
shall enable them to originate methods of their own, 
and to apply them successfully in the instruction of 
those who may afterwards come under their care. 

“Tn addition to the ordinary course of study, lectures 
on the various branches are given by the instructors 
and by other-qualified persons, and a library of books 
of reference, with charts, mathematical and philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and other useful aids to illustration, are 
furnished for the use of the school. Instruction in 
music and drawing forms a part of the regular exercises 
of the school. A favorable influence is intended to be 
exerted upon the moral character, the general deport- 
ment, and the physical health of the pupils, as well as 
upon their intellectual progress. 

“ ‘The school is divided into two departments, viz. a 
Normal department, containing those pupils who are 
preparing themselves for the duties of teachers, and a 
Model school composed of pupils of the age and quali- 
fications of those in the fourth classes of the Grammar 
Schools. ‘The pupils of the Normal department are re- 
quired to assist frequently in the Model School, for the 
purpose of acquiring practical experience in the appli- 
cation of correct principles of instruction and discipline, 
under the direction of skilful teachers.” 

The course of studies and instruction in this school is 
arranged for two years. Frequent exercises in the fol- 
lowing branches are continued throughout the course ; 
Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
English Grammar, Drawing, Vocal Music, Composition. 
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The additional studies are for the Junior year. 
Campbell’s Rhetoric ; Cleaveland’s Compendium of Eng- 
lish Literature; Graham’s English Synonymes; Guyot’s 
Earth and Man; Comparative Physical Geography ; 
Natural Philosophy; Physiology; Laws of Health. 

Senior year. Campbell’s Rhetoric continued; Intel- 
lectual Philosophy; Moral Philosophy; Sherwin’s Al- 
gebra; History; English Literature continued; Physi- 
ology; Laws of Health continued. 

The course of study for the first year comprises a 
thorough review of the branches taught in our Gram- 
mar Schools. The studies are not recited by mere ques- 
tion and answer, but, whenever it can be done, by sub- 
jects or topics. ‘The pupils are required to become fa- 
miliar with the details of the various branches and to 
understand the principles involved in each. ‘They are 
also required to make special preparation to express, in 
their own language, their views on the various subjects 
of their study. They are taught to look beyond the text- 
book and obtain information from any source within 
their reach—to give illustrations of principles and rules 
—illustrations furnished by their own observation or 
experience, or derived from any other sources. Such 
use is made of text-books and manuals as_ will 
enable the pupils to teach independently of them by 
acquiring a thorough familiarity with the subject to 
be taught. 

The course of study for the second year is more ex- 
tended. New branches are taken up, and direct in- 
struction is given in the best methods of teaching, and 
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the pupils are required to spend much time in observing 
and teaching in the Model School. 

There are frequent class-exercises in teaching the es- 
sential elementary branches of knowledge, methodically 
arranged and adapted to the wants of the young. By 
this course of discipline and training, the young ladies 
are prepared to understand the different branches of 
learning, and to adapt the studies and their instruc- 
tion to the various capacities of the learners,—from 
the first and feeble steps of the beginner, to the 
firmer and more self-relying tread of the well-disci- 
plined scholar. 

The best methods of teaching and of government af- 
ford fruitful themes for discussion and instruction. 

It is the constant aim of all connectel with the su- 
pervision and instruction of this school to give to the 
cultivation of the heart as much attention as is bestow- 
ed upon the mind. It is daily impressed upon the 
young ladies, that success in teaching as well as success 
and happiness in all other pursuits and conditions in 
life depends even more upon the formation of a high 
moral character—the just management of all those 
sympathies, passions, and affections, which are the 
great means of women’s best influences—than upon 
the native vigor of the intellect or the culture of its 
powers. 
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ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


“This school was instituted in 1821, with the design 
of furnishing the young men of the city, who are not 
intended for a collegiate course of studies, and who 
have enjoyed the usual advantages of the other public 
schools, with the means of completing a good English 
education, and fitting them for all the departments of 
commercial life.” 

The purpose seems to have been not merely to edu- 
cate young men for mercantile pursuits but also to qual- 
ify them to fill, with credit to themselves and advantage 
to the community, those public stations of honor and 
trust which should in part at least be occupied by men 
conversant with general business affairs. 

“'The prescribed course of studies is arranged for 
three years, and those who attend for that period and. 
complete that course, are considered to have been grad- 
uated at the school. Those, who wish to pursue further 
some of the higher departments of mathematics and 
other branches, have the privilege of remaining another 
year at the school. ‘This institution is furnished with 
a valuable mathematical and philosophical apparatus, 
for the purpose of experiment and illustration.” 

The requisites for admission to this school are a good 
knowledge of Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, 
English Grammar, Modern Geography, and the History 
of the United States. Candidates are carefully exam- 
ined in these branches and unless they are well ground- 
ed in them, they cannot succeed, in the course of 
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studies upon which they propose to enter, even if ad- 
mitted. | 

“The course of study and instruction in this school 
shall be as follows: 

“Class 3.1. Review of preparatory Studies, using 
the text-books authorized in the Grammar and Writing 
schools of the City. 2. Ancient Geography. 3. Wor- 
cester’s General History. 4. Sherwin’s Algebra. 5. 
French Language. 6. Drawing. 

“Class 2. 1. Sherwin’s Algebra, continued. 2. 
French Language, continued. 3. Drawing, continued. 
4. Legendre’s Geometry. 5. Book Keeping. 6. Blair’s 
Rhetoric. 7. Constitution of the United States. 8. 
Trigonometry, with its application to Surveying, Navi- 
gation, Mensuration, Astronomical Calculations, &c. 9. 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity,—a Monday-morning 
lesson. 

“Class 1. 1. Trigonometry, with its applications, 
Heights, Distances, &c., continued. 2. Paley’s Evi- 
dences, continued,—a Monday-morning lesson. 3. 
Drawing, continued. 4. Astronomy. 5. Natural Phi- 
losophy. 6. Moral Philosophy. 7. Political Economy. 
8. Natural Theology. 9. Cleveland’s Compendium of 
English Literature. 10. French, continued,—or the 
Spanish language may be commenced by such pupils, 
as in the judgment of the master, have acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the French. 

“ For the pupils who remain at the school the fourth 
year, the course of studies shall be as follows: 

“1. Astronomy. 2. Intellectual Philosophy. 3. 
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Logic. 4. Spanish. 5. Geology. 6. Mechanics, En- 
gineering, and the higher Mathematics, including Ana- 
lytical Geometry and Differential and Integral Calculus. 

“The several classes shall also have exercises in Eng- 
lish Composition and Declamation. The instructors 
shall pay particular attention to the penmanship of the 
pupils, and give constantly such instruction in Spelling, © 
Reading and English Grammar as they may deem to be 
necessary to make the pupils perfect in these funda- 
mental branches of a good education.” 

In teaching these subjects two prominent objects are 
carefully kept in view. One, and by no means the least 
important, is intellectual discipline. The teachers aim to 
develop and direct the reasoning faculties, and the pow- 
er of investigation—to form the habit of referring things 
to general principles, of observing and tracing facts and 
phenomena to their causes and of explaining whatever 
admits of explanation, so that the pupil will be quali- 
fied and almost self-impelled to carry on, in his subse- 
quent life,-that education which he commenced in 
youth. Hence the text-book is, so far as mental disci- 
pline is concerned, used rather as a basis suggesting 
wider research than as a treatise embracing the whole 
of the subject to which it relates. 

The second main object is, to give the students that 
positive knowledge which will qualify them for engage 
with advantage in their chosen occupations for life. It 
is not sufficient when young men leave school that they 
have mental power and ability to learn, because the 
time for learning many things will then be passed. 
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They must have a considerable amount of accurate and 
positive knowledge if they would enter with success 
into the competitions of business-life and become useful 
citizens. To the attainment of these two purposes it is 
believed that thoroughness is absolutely essential. A 
few things well learned are better than many things 
superficially learned. To give the pupils this thorough- 
ness frequent reviews are found to be very important. 
Erroneous and partial views of important principles 
and facts are often more injurious to their possessor 
than entire ignorance, for they always lead to the worst 
intellectual habits and often to serious misfortunes in 
business. 

In all the studies, recourse is had to illustrations 
whenever it is practicable. The rooms of the school 
are abundantly provided with blackboards, and these 
are very extensively used. In some branches much is 
done by means of lectures and experiments. The school 
has a good philosophical apparatus and all the usual 
experiments illustrative of Natural Philosophy are per- 
formed. ‘These lectures and experiments are given in 
amore simple and familiar manner than is customary 
in more public lectures, and in our higher institutions 
of learning. 

Some might doubt the utility of several of the 
branches taught in this school. Many would say, 
that Algebra, Geometry, Surveying and Navigation 
are not necessary to make a successful merchant. In 
reply to this it may be safely asserted, that even if the 
formulas learned should all be forgotten, the power of 
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a well-cultivated mind, the habits of careful reasoning, 
of perseverance and of close and continued attention 
acquired by pursuing these studies, are never lost but 
through life will become powerful auxiliaries in con- 
tributing to success in any business. What is the use, 
some may ask, of Moral Philosophy, and Natural The- 
ology? In reply it may be said, that, besides the intel- 
lectual discipline which they afford, these studies pro- 
duce a very perceptible effect upon the moral character 
and habits of the students. If a youth can be so 
trained as to carry strict morality into the affairs of 
life, a very important end of education is attained. 
This, it is hoped, is in some measure accomplished by 
the study of Moral Science. 

Perhaps, of all the studies of the course, Natural 
Theology is not only the most interesting to the pupils, 
but it is that which exerts the most salutary influence 
on their characters. It teaches them to see the agency, 
power and goodness of God in all created things, and 
in all the laws that pervade the physical universe. It 
leads them to observe, to reflect,.and to refer all Ge: 
blessings to the source of all good, and thus it has a 
tendency to bring them into obedience to God’s laws, 
and consequently to increase their happiness. 

From what has been said, it may be inferred that 
moral training,—the formation of correct principles of 
action,—is no secondary object in the education of 
young men. ‘This is attempted, not by formal lectures, 
but by incidental remarks, by illustrations, by ques- 
tions involving some moral principle, by occasional en- 
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largement upon some particular rule of action; in 
short, by endeavoring to fill the whole school-room 
with a pure moral atmosphere. 

Having given what is believed to be an entirely accu- 
rate view of the course of study and instruction here 
pursued, we cannot willingly leave this important in- 
stitution without making one suggestion for its im- 
provement.* It will be seen by a glance at the list of 
studies just given, that the course embraces all mathe- 
matical studies which are included in the regular course 
at the best colleges in New England. From this, it is 


* Since this Report went to press, I have found the original course of studies . 
adopted when the English High School was established. English Literature has 
such a prominent place in this course that it is inserted here to show that my 
recommendation is in strict accordance with the views of the founders of the 
School. 

“ The studies of the first year shall be as follows — 

“ Composition ; 

“ Reading from the most approved authors ; 

“Exercises in criticism, comprising critical analyses of the language, grammar, 
and style of the best English authors, their errors and beauties; 


“ Declamation ; Geography ; 

“ Arithmetic continued ; Algebra. 

&S The studies of the second year — 

“ Composition, continued ; Declamation, continued ; 
“ Reading 57 Algebra, $ 


‘* Exercises in criticism, continued ; 
““ Ancient and Modern History and Chronology ; 

“ Logic; Geometry 5 

“Plane Trigonometry, and its application to mensuration of heights and dis- 

tances ; 

“ Navigation ; Surveying ; 

** Mensuration of superfices and solids; Forensic discussions. 

“ The studies of the third year — 


“ Composition, continued ; Mathematics, continued } 
“ Exercises in criticism, continued ; Logic, continued ; 
“ Declamation, “ ; 


“ History, particularly that of the United States, continued ; 
“Natural Philosophy, including Astronomy ; 
“ Moral and Political Philosophy.” 
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not unreasonable to infer that this school proposes to 
give what is equivalent to the course of instruction in 
all the English branches of a liberal education. 

Its programme of studies is decidedly scientific, not 
to say mathematical. The provisions for instruction 
in the English language and literature, and in General 
History, are so limited, that they scarcely appear visible 
in the overshadowing prominence of the mathematical 
studies, while it is believed that both the interests of 
education, and the growing tastes of the community 
require that more attention should be given to both of 
these departments. ‘The formation of a pure and just 
style; the cultivation of a correct literary taste; a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the best masters of English 
literature; the development of a graceful and forcible 
power of expression in writing and speaking the En- 
elish language, are certainly as important elements in 
the education of young men for mercantile or any 
other business pursuits, as a knowledge of “ the higher 
mathematics.” 

It may be said that mental discipline is the leading 
aim of education. Gut is not the culture of the taste 
and the imagination a severe intellectual discipline ? 
Must the greater portion of intellectual training be 
confined to certain faculties of the human mind in 
order to secure for all of them the most valuable disci- 
pline ? 'We would not undervalue the influence of 
studying the higher Mathematics, but would urge that 
they should never be permitted to occupy so much of 
the student’s attention in a course of liberal studies, 
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that he shall not have ample time allowed for cultivat- 
ing in a high degree, whatever powers he may possess, 
of writing and speaking the English language with 
beauty and force, with spirit and effect, on the various 
occasions, and for the various purposes of life. Indeed, 
were we called upon to name the universal and unfail-— 
ing characteristic of a well-educated man, we should 
without hesitation point to the power of a graceful and 
forcible expression of his thoughts—a power to which 
every study should in some degree become tributary ;— 
for it is through this, medium alone that the disciplined 
intellect utters its cogent reasonings, and teaches its 
most impressive lessons—it is through this medium that 
the cultivated imagination pictures forth its images of 
beauty and loveliness, and the refined taste conveys for 
our instruction and delight the richest thoughts which 
it has culled from the treasures of literature. 

History should have a prominent place assigned to it 
in every course of manly education, as it is one of the 
best instructors of the human race. Every new genera- 
tion, on its entrance into the offices of active life, comes 
into possession.of an inheritance accumulated by the 
intellectual and moral labors of all preceding ages. 
The young should become well acquainted with this 
patrimonial estate, transmitted to them for the purpose 
of illustrating that portion of the life of humanity 
which is past, in order that its lessons may become in- 
structive to each generation, as it advances to take up 
the burthen of duties that fall to its share. 

Taught and studied in the best manner, history and 
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English language and literature, will subject the vari- 
ous intellectual faculties to as severe and valuable a 
discipline as any other branches of learning whatever. 
Studying language and literature aright liberalizes the 
mind, sharpens its sagacity, and enlarges its compre- 
hension. Studied in a proper manner, “ History is 
Philosophy teaching by example.” 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


This School was founded in 1635, as already stated 
in the historical sketch of it, given in the early part of 
this report. Its leading object has always been to pre- 
pare boys well for entering the most respectable col- 
leges, and its success in this department of labor has, 
during the long period of its existence, been equal at 
least to that of any similar school in the country. 

Candidates for admission to this School must have 
attained to the age of ten years, and the course of pre- 
scribed studies is arranged for six years. 

The books and exercises required during the course 
of instruction in this School, are the following :— 

“Class 6. 1. Andrews’s and Stoddard’s Latin Gram- 
mar. 2. English Grammar. 38. Reading English. 4. 
Spelling. 5. Mental Arithmetic. 6. Geography. 7. 
Declamation. 8. Penmanship. 9. Andrews’s Latin 
Lessons. 10. Andrews’s Latin Reader. 

“Class 5. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, continued. 11. Cesar’s 
Commentaries. 12. Written Translations. 18. Col- 
burn’s Sequel. 14. Woodbridge’s Geography. 15, 
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Cornelius Nepos. 16. Arnold’s Latin Prose Compo- 
sition. 

“Class 4..°1,.2, 3, 4, 7,8, 12, 138,14, 16,-continued, 
17. Sophocles’s Greek Grammar. 18. Sophocles’s 
Greek Lessons. 19. Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 20. Par- 
ker’s Aids to English Composition. 21. Fasquelle’s 
French Grammar. 

“Class 3: 1,2, 8; 4, 7, 8, 12,13, 14; 16; tee Ogee 
continued. 22. Sallust. 23. Arnold’s Greek Prose 
Composition. 24. Felton’s Greek Reader. 25. Sher- 
win’s Algebra. 26. English Composition. 27. Le 
Grand-pere. 

“Class 2. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 16, 17, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
continued. 28. Virgil. 29. Elements of History. 30. 
Translations from English into Latin. 31. Somerville’s 
Physical Geography. 32. Voltaire’s Histoire de Charles 
XIT. 

“Class 1. 1, 7, 16, 17, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 
continued. 33. Geometry. 384. Cicero’s Orations. 35. 
Composition of Latin Verses. 36. Bonnechose’s His- 
toire de France. 387. Composition in French. 38, 
Exercises in Speaking and Reading French, with a na- 
tive French Teacher. 39. Latham’s English Grammar. 
40. Ancient History and Geography. 

“The following books of reference are used in pur- 
suing the above studies: Leverett’s Latin Lexicon, or 
Gardner’s Abridgment of the same; Liddell and Scott’s 
Greek Lexicon, or Pickering’s Greek Lexicon, last edi- 
tion; Worcester’s School Dictionary; Anthon’s Clas- 
sical Dictionary; Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities; 
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Baird’s Classical Manual. No translations of the fore- 
going Latin and Greek authors, are allowed in the 
school, nor any Interpretation, Keys, or Orders of Con- 
struction. 

“The instructors pay particular attention to the pen- 
manship of the pupils, and give constantly such instruc- 
tion in Spelling, Reading and English Grammar as they 
may deem to be necessary to make the pupils perfect in 
these fundamental branches of a good education.” 

In addition to the Latin, Greek and French languages 
it will be seen that Reading, Spelling, Writing, Arith- 
metic, Geography, English Grammar, Declamation, 
Composition, History and Algebra are taught in this 
School. The studies are arranged, according to the 
judgment of the Teachers, in a manner best calculat- 
ed to bring out the several mental faculties in an or- 
derly and healthful succession and to give to each its 
appropriate nourishment and invigorating exercise so 
that the learner may acquire the free and beneficial 
use of all his powers. ‘The mental discipline im- 
parted by carefully pursuing this course is considered 
to be of far more value than any amount of knowledge 
acquired, however great that may be. For the purpose 
of giving to every pupil this thorough discipline, the 
school is not only divided into classes corresponding 
with the number of years embraced in the course, but 
each class is sub-divided so that each pupil may be re- 
quired to perform the amount of mental labor which 
will impart to his mind the most healthful development 
of its faculties. 
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This arrangement is adopted so as to avoid the evils 
consequent on a classification of pupils according to 
their age, without regard to the degree of intellectual or 
moral growth. Many a youth from ten to twelve years 
of age, being more or less precocious, has a quicker per- 
ception, greater facility for acquisition and even more 
extensive knowledge than the majority of his school- 
fellows a year or two older. It is manifestly unwise 
and injurious to a boy of moderate capacities to urge 
him to keep pace with others possessing greater power 
of acquisition. Pupils with different degrees of devel- 
opment and of natural ability are classified in such a 
manner that each may begin with the rudiments of 
Grammar and Mathematics and advance gradually and 
thoroughly to the highest points reached in any school 
restricted to the studies preparatory to a collegiate 
course. Although the studies in this school are ar- 
ranged with reference to such a course, yet it is believed 
that the school offers a desirable course of liberal studies 
well adapted to the education of young gentlemen who 
do not intend to go to college. 

More attention however, should be given to the En- 
glish branches, in order to meet the reasonable expec- 
tations of the community, as a large majority of the 
boys in this school enter between the ages of ten and 
twelve, when they have but just made a beginning in 
the common English studies. It is obvious that the 
English branches above enumerated should be pursued 
throughout the course, and should receive their due 
share of attention, 
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The study of the Classics, when rightly conducted, 
affords one of the best means of teaching English. If 
the learner is uniformly required to translate the origi- 
nal into accurate and tasteful English, every lesson be- 
comes an exercise in conversation and Composition—an 
exercise admirably adapted to enlarge his knowledge of 
the true meaning of words, and to form a correct taste 
and increase his power and facility of expressing his 
thoughts for the various purposes of life. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The School Committee require all the Teachers in 
the Public Schools to give instruction in morals to the 
pupils under their care. ‘The following is the Regula- 
tion in regard to this duty. 

“The morning exercises of all the schools shall com- 
mence with the reading of the scriptures in each room 
by the teacher thereof, and the Board recommend that 
the reading be followed with prayer. 

‘“‘ Instruction in morals shall be daily given in each 
of the schools, in conformity with the provisions of the 
Rev. Stat. ch. 23, § 7.” 

The section of the Revised Statutes of the Common- 
wealth referred to is here inserted. 

“Tt shall be the duty of the president, professors, and 
tutors of the University at Cambridge, and of the sey- 
eral colleges, and of all preceptors and teachers of acad- 
emies, and all other instructors of youth, to exert their 
best endeavors, to impress on the minds of children and 
youth, committed to their care and instruction, the 
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principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to truth, 
love to their country, humanity and universal benevo- 
lence, sobriety, industry and frugality, chastity, moder- 
ation and temperance, and those other virtues, which 
are the ornament of human society, and the basis upon 
which a republican constitution is founded; and it shall 
be the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their 
pupils, as their ages and capacities will admit, into a 
clear understanding of the tendency of the above men- 
tioned virtues to preserve and perfect a republican con- 
stitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as 
to promote their future happiness, and also to point out 
to them the evil tendency of the opposite vices.” 

It is believed that the Teachers are as faithful and as 
successful in performing their duties in giving the in- 
struction here required as they are in giving instruction 
in the other branches to be taught in the schools. Chil- 
dren that attend the schools regularly for a suitable 
length of time generally become intelligent and moral, 
while those who attend in an irregular manner remain 
ignorant and, as a general thing, become vicious. To 
prevent such unfortunate results much has been done 
to secure the regular attendance of the children in all 
the Public Schools. Within the last two or three years 
the average attendance at most of the schools has been 
greater than at any former period. In many schools 
_ the absences do not amount to more than ten per cent. 
on an average for the year; while in others where the 
Teachers are less interested in securing a very regular 
attendance the average absence is as high as from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. 
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The increase of attendance in the Public Schools is 
doubtless attributable in part to the influence of the 
“ Truant Laws’”* which have been executed with more 


* STATUTES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Act of 1850. Chapter 294. 


Sect. 1. Each of the several cities and towns, in this Commonwealth, is au- 
thorized and empowered to make all needful provisions and arrangements con- 
cerning habitual truants, and children not attending school, without any regular 
and lawful occupation, growing up in ignorance, between the ages of six and fif- 
teen years; and also all such ordinances and by-laws, respecting such children, as 
shall be deemed most conducive to their welfare, and the good order of such city 
or town; and there shall be annexed to such ordinances, suitable penalties, not 
exceeding for any one breach, a fine of twenty dollars: provided, that such ordi- 
nances and by laws shall be approved by the Court of Common Pleas for the 
County, and shall not be repugnant to the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Sect. 2. The several cities and towns, availing themselves of the provisions 
of this act, shall appoint, at the annual meeting of said towns, or annually by the 
mayor and aldermen of said cities, three or more persons, who alone shall be au- 
thorized to make the complaints, in every case of violation of said ordinances or 
by laws, to the justice of the peace, or other judicial officer, who, by said ordinan- 
ces, shall have jurisdiction in the matter, which persons, thus appointed, shall 
alone have authority to carry into execution the judgments of said justices of the 
peace or other judicial officer. 

Sect.3 The said justices of the peace, or other judicial officers, shall, in all 
cases, at their discretion, in place of the fine aforesaid, be authorized to order chil- 
dren, proved before them to be growing up in truancy, and without the benefit of 
the education provided for them by law, to be placed for the periods of time as 
they may judge expedient, in such institutions of instruction, or houses of refor- 
mation, or other suitable situation, as may be assigned or provided for the purpose, 
under the authority conveyed by the first section, in each city or town availing it- 
self of the powers herein granted. 


Act of 1852. Chapter 283. 


Srcot.‘1. Any minor between the ages of six and fifteen years, convicted under 
the provisions of an act entitled “ an act concerning truant children and absentees 
from school,” passed in the year one thousand eight hundred and fifty, of being an 
habitual truant, or of not attending school, or of being without any regular and 
lawful occupation, or growing up in ignorance, may, at the discretion of the justice 
of the peace or judicial officer having jurisdiction of the case, instead of the fine 
mentioned in the first section of said act, be committed to any such institution of 
instruction, house of reformation, or suitable situation, as may be provided for the 
purpose under the authority given in said first section, for such time as such justice 
or judicial officer may determine, not exceeding one year. 

Sror.2. Any minor convicted of either of said offences, and sentenced to pay 
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or less success for the last year or two. ‘The territory 
embraced within the limits of the city has been divided 
into three sections and a truant officer appointed for 
each section. ‘The officers who entered upon their 
duties with their hearts fully interested in their work 
have done much good among the poor and ignorant 
families in which most of the truant children are found. 
The moral influence of a good truant officer is great and 


a fine as provided in the first section of the act to which this is in addition, may, 
in default of payment thereof, be committed to said institution of instruction, 
house of reformation, or suitable situation provided as aforesaid, or to the county 
jail, as provided in case of non-payment of other fines. And upon proof that said 
minor is unable to pay said fine, and has no parent, guardian, or person chargeable 
with his support, able to pay the same, he may be discharged by said justice or ju- 
dicial officer, whenever he shall see fit. 

Srcr. 3. Ifany person so convicted be not discharged as aforesaid, he shall be 
discharged according to the provisions of the third section of the one hundred and 
forty-fifth chapter of the Revised Statutes. 

Sect. 4. The powers of the justice of the peace or judicial officer, under this 
act and the act to which this is in addition, in all unfinished cases shall continue 
under any reappointment to the same office, provided there be no interval te 
the expiration and reappointment to said office. 

Sect.5. The third section of the act entitled “an act concerning truant chil- 
dren and absentees from school,” passed in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and fifty, is hereby repealed. 


Act of 1852. Chapter 240. 


Secr.1. Every person who shall have any child under his control between the 
ages of eight and fourteen years, shall send such child to some public school with- 
in the town or city in which he resides, during at least twelve weeks, if the public 
schools within such town or city shall be so long kept, in each and every year 
during which such child shall be under his control, six weeks of which shall be 
consecutive. 

Sror. 2. Every person who shall violate the provisions of the first section of 
this act shall forfeit, to the use of such town or city, asum not exceeding twenty 
dollars, to be recovered by complaint or indictment. 

Secor. 3. It shall be the duty of the school committee in the several towns or 
cities to inquire into all cases of violation of the first section of this act, and to as- 
certain of the persons violating the same the reasons, if any, for such violation, 
and they shall report such cases, together with such reasons, if any, to the town or 
city, in their annual report; but they shall not report any cases such as are pro- 
vided for by the fourth section of this act. 
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he may do much more good by an earnest endeavor to 
save children from becoming truants than by bringing 
them to punishment after bad habits have been formed. 


MEDALS, DIPLOMAS AND PRIZES IN THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


The practice of giving Silver Medals and other 
prizes, for the purpose of inducing children to take 
pains to make more than ordinary improvement in their 


Sror. 4. If, upon inquiry by the school committee, it shall appear, or if, upon 
the trial of any complaint or indictment under this act, it shall appear that such 
child has attended some school not in the town or city in which he resides, for the 
time required by this act, or has been otherwise furnished with the means of edu- 
cation for a like period of time, or has already acquired those branches of learning 
which are taught in common schools, or if it shall appear that his bodily or mental 
condition has been such as to prevent his attendance at school, or his acquisition 
of learning for such a period of time, or that the person having the control of such 
child is not able, by reason of poverty, to send such child to school, or to furnish 
him with the means of education, then such person shall be held not to have vio- 
lated the provisions of this act. 

Srcor. 5. It shall be the duty of the treasurer of the town or city to prosecute 
all violations of this act. 


ORDINANCE OF THE CITY. 


Srecr.1. The City of Boston hereby adopts the two hundred ninety-fourth 
chapter of the laws of the Commonwealth, for the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty, entitled “ An Act concerning Truant children, and absentees from 
school.” 

Srcr. 2. Any of the persons described in the first section of said act, upon 
conviction of any offence therein described, shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing twenty dollars: and the senior justice by appointment, of the police court, shall 
have jurisdiction of the offences set forth in said act. 

Sect. 3. The house for the employment and reformation of juvenile offenders 
is hereby assigned and provided as the institution of instruction, house of refor- 
mation or suitable situation, mentioned in the third section of this act. [Passed 
October 21, 1850.| 


This Ordinance was presented to the Court of Common Pleas for the county of 
Suffolk, at the October Term, 1850, and was approved by the Court. And at a 
meeting of the Mayor and Aldermen of the city, held on the thirty-first day of 
January, 1851, three officers were appointed in accordance with the second section 
of the statute, whose duty it is to attend to all cases of truancy reported to the 
Mayor by the masters or Sub-Committees of the several schools. 

10 
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school studies, and in their personal habits and charac- 
ters, was commenced in 1792, about two years after the 
“ Franklin school-medal Fund” was established in Bos- 
ton, according to the conditions specified in the follow- 
ing extract from the Will of Dr. Benjamin Franklin. 

“T was born in Boston, in New England, and owe 
my first instructions in Literature to the free Grammar 
Schools established there, I therefore give one hundred 
pounds Sterling to my Executors to be by them, the 
survivors or survivor of them paid over to the mana- 
gers or directors of the free Schools in my native town 
of Boston, to be by them or those person or persons, 
who shall have the superintendence and management 
of the said Schools, put out at interest forever; which 
interest annually shall be laid out in silver medals and 
given as honorary rewards annually by the directors of 
the said free Schools for the encouragement of Scholar- 
ship in the said Schools belonging to the said town in 
such manner as to the discretion of the Selectmen of 
said town shall seem meet.” 

Additions have been made from time to time to the 
above-named amount, till the ‘“ Franklin school-medal 
Fund at present amounts to $1,000, which is invested 
in City five per cent. Stock. The interest on this is 
sufficient to pay only about one-fourth of the amount 
annually expended for the Franklin Medals given to 
the best scholars in the First Classes in the Boys’ 
Schools, 

The City Medals were instituted in 1821, for the 
purpose of giving the girls in the First Classes the 
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same opportunities with boys for obtaining Silver 
Medals. 

These two kinds of Medals, though alike in form 
and value, both costing $2. apiece, are struck from dif- 
ferent dies. The one for boys has a medallion head of 
Franklin, surrounded by the words—“<The gift of 
Franklin,” with the date, “1790;” the others for girls, 
a view of the City of Boston, around which are the 
words “City Medal,’ with the date, “1821.” The 
reverse of both is a plain surface, on which the name 
of the receiver is engraved. 

Diplomas.—These are fine steel engravings, of three 
different patterns, one for the Second Class, one for the 
Third, and one for the Fourth. 

The rule by which these medals and diplomas are 
distributed, does not require any particular degree of 
scholarship, as one medal and three diplomas are al- 
lowed for every sixty scholars belonging to a school. 
For example, when there are six hundred pupils in a 
school, ten medals are allowed to the First Class, ten 
diplomas to the Second Class, ten to the Third and ten 
to the Fourth. 

This plan of distributing Medals and Diplomas is 
followed in all the Grammar Schools, and in the Latin 
and the English High Schools. No medals or prizes 
are given in the Normal School. The young ladies in 
this institution, being between sixteen and twenty years 
of age, consider the consciousness of having performed 
their duties faithfully a far higher reward than any 
tokens of approbation given for successful competition. 
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In addition to the Franklin Medals, there is the 
“Lawrence High School Fund,” founded by Hon. 
Abbott Lawrence in 1844, which consists of a Certifi- 
cate of City five per cent. Stock for $2,000, the interest 
of which is annually expended for Prizes—standard 
books being generally selected—* to be awarded by the 
Sub-Committee of the School for the time being, for the 
best performances in the various branches of Literature 
and Science taught in the institution.” 

In the year 1844, Hon. Abbott Lawrence also estab- 
lished the “ Lawrence Latin School Fund,” consisting 
likewise of a Certificate of City Five per cent. Stock 
for $2,000, the interest of which is to be annually ex- 
pended “by the Sub-Committee of the Latin School 
for the time being, in prizes for the general encourage- 
ment of scholars in such way as the Sub-Committee of 
the School may consider advisable.” 

In 1819, a number of gentlemen of Boston, specially 
interested in the Latin School, contributed $1,000 to 
establish the “ Latin School Prize Fund,” the interest 
of which is annually expended in Prizes distributed 
among the most deserving scholars in the Latin School. 

Besides the system of Medals and of Diplomas and 
Prizes, there is an annual sum of about $400 placed 
in the hands of the Primary School Committee-men, to 
be expended by them in giving little books or Rewards 
of Merit to such children as may have made the most 
progress in learning. 

The awarding of all these different tokens of appro- 
bation is a very delicate task. It is not easy, if indeed 
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it be possible, to ascertain precisely what strict justice 
requires. It is believed, however, that they are gener- 
ally distributed without partiality, and the only regret 
commonly felt by the Committee arises from the fact 
that they are obliged to give valuable presents to a few 
of the more advanced scholars, and cannot award any 
thing to many others equally deserving, but not quite 
so successful in their studies. 

In this general account of the Boston Schools, many 
of the important details of the system have been neces- 
sarily omitted. It is hoped, however, that what is here 
presented, will give a fair view of our system of Public 
Instruction, which was never before so well organized, 
so efficient and so useful. At no former period were 
the Public Schools doing so much as at present, to give 
to all the children in the City, instructed in them, the 
best education which these Schools can be made to 
impart. 

NATHAN BISHOP, 
Superintendent of the Public Schools. 


Boston, December 28, 1853. 
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STATISTICS RELATING TO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON. 


Estimated cost of all the Public School Estates to May 1st, 1853. 


1. Cost of the Latin and English High School Es- 
tate, and of the improvements on the same, . : 

2. Cost of all the Grammar School Estates, and of 
the improvements on the same, 

3. Cost of all the Primary School barratest Hae of 
the improvements on the same, sub eel tend, 


Total cost of all the Public School Estates, 


$89 151.51 
797,848.49 


*448,500.00 


od 


. $1,358,500.00 


Means and Cost of supporting Public Schools. 


The City receives ere from the State School 
Fund, about, 

The remainder of the means for snort the Public 
Schools is drawn from the City Treasury, which 
is replenished by the annual tax and by other sources 
of income. 

In the year 1853, the expenses of the School De- 
partment amounted to, te 

During the last twelve years 21 per LP of the arti 
nary City expenditures have been appropriated to 
the Public Schools. 


% 5,500.00 


329,800.20 


* This sum is much smaller than it would be, if a large number of Primary 
Schools did not occupy the rooms in the Grammar School Houses, or rooms 


hired for their use elsewhere. 


es 
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Annual Expenses of the Grammar Schools for twelve years past. 


Year. 


Salaries of 
Teachers, 


1841-42)'$ 73,258.83 


1842-43 
1848-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848—49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 


75,774.68 
81,332.68 
89,205.11 
98,876.40 
104,675.34 
113.467.48 
118,435.84 
121,270.23 
125,819.60 
129,478.82 
130,531.18 


Number of 
Scholars. 


6,433 
6,823 
7,533 
7,935 
8,311 
8,513 
8,836 
9.114 
9,332 
9,694. 
9,981 
10,337 


Rate per 
Scholar. 


$ 11.39 
L310 
10.80 
11.24 
11.90 
12.30 
12.84 
Lene 
13.00 
12.98 
12.97 
12.63 


Incidental 
Expenses. 


New Buildings 
and Alterations. 


$14,305.10 |$ 21,314.80 


16,761.22 
15,379.46 
21,134.00 
21,964.79 
25,589.93 
34,878.12 
36,935.67 
34,314.26 
39,820.82 
26,001.47 
35,849.82 


7,442.33 
58,551.56 
48,414.45 
46,336.80 
62,451.61 
90,153.02 
35,567.24 
63,964.46 
29,969.14 

5,218.58 

*42.991.00 


Annual Expenses of the Primary Schools for twelve years past. 


Year. 


1841-42 
1842-43 
1843-44 
1844-45 
1845-46 
1846-47 
1847-48 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 


‘ Salaries of 
Teachers. 


$ 93,934.84 


25,324.79 
27,884.14 
29,239.84 
31,070.85 
44,675.69 
47,910.64 
58,671.99 


56,461.31 | 


58,434.08 
61,230.09 
62,508.33 


Number of 
Scholars. 


5,968 


6,355 
7,540 
8,178 
8,599 
9,003 
10,060 
10,657 
11,257 
11,949 
11,970 
12,002 


Rate per 
Scholar. 


$4.01 
3.98 
3.70 
3.97 
3.61 
4.96 
4.76 
0.04 
5.02 
4.89 
OLS 
0.45 


Incidental 
Expenses. 


$8889.71 
10,876.14 
11,075.34 
10,968.12 
13,346.36 
17,425.39 
22,530.18 
23,993.98 
23,685.61 
21,214.39 
19,516.68 
22,231.46 


New Buildings 
and Alterations. 


$12,457.25 


10,210.18 

9,926.14 
12,502.27 
16,570.86 
34,592.02 
39,290.46 
35,923.72 
17,756.86 
51,010.69 
56,221.16 
35,823.09 


From these Tables it appears that for the last twelve years, the average cost of 
instruction for each scholar in the Latin, High, and the Grammar Schools has 
been $15.10 per annum; and that for each scholar in the Primary Schools it has 


been $6.42 per annum. 


num for each scholar in the Boston Public Schools. 


The whole average cost of instruction is $10.76 per an- 


* $27,644.45 of this sum was expended in erecting the New Boylston School 
House in place of the one destroyed by fire in July, 1852. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


At a meeting of the Mayor and Aldermen, of the 
City of Boston, held at City Hall, December 31st, 1853: 


Alderman Ottver Frost rose and addressed the 
Mayor as follows :— 


Mr. Mayor:—Our official labors for the year are 
now about to terminate. We are soon to separate from 
this Board—each of us returning to our chosen avoca- 
tions as individual members of society, and each pursu- 
ing his own course in search of such means of happiness 
as his own conscience and judgment may dictate. We 
shall, in all probability, never, all of us, again meet in 
an official capacity. 

The time and the occasion suggest to the mind a 
review of our personal and official relations during the 
past year. As the separation of mutual friends invol- 
untary presents to the mind, in vivid colors, the bright- 
est scenes of former associations and the strongest ties 
of mutual friendship, so, I trust, may our separation at 
this time be hallowed by the ever-living principle of 
humanity—mutual friendship, mutual dependence, mut- 
ual respect—and, under the broad mantle of charity, 
the noblest of Christian virtues, may we never find 
occasion hereafter to look back upon a single page of 
our past year’s history with a tear of regret, but find 
much to approve in our efforts to be faithful to our 
trusts, just to each other, and true to ourselves. 
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When we look back, sir, to the commencement of the 
year now drawing to a close, we are again admonished 
in the forcible, though unwritten language of Provi- 
dence, of the uncertain tenure which connects us with 
life and all that is dear to us in this world. Almost at 
the threshold, as we first entered this hall, we were 
called upon to consign one of our number to the grave 
whence there is no return—one who possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the confidence of his fellow citizens, 
and was endeared to a wide circle of personal friends. 
By the inscrutable laws of Him who holds the destiny 
of men and of nations in his hands, the dearest ties of 
our nature—of kindred, love, and affection—were sey- 
ered, and his spirit has returned to Him who gave it, 
while we have been spared to combat the storms and 
vicissitudes of life for another season. 

We came together as strangers—I trust we part as 
friends. We came from the various walks of life as the 
appointed guardians of the public interests of our city 
of Boston. ‘To maintain the public credit and improve 
the finances, the police, the health, the security, the 
cleanliness, the comfort and the ornaments of the city 
have been our peculiar duties. 

How well we have performed these duties, our con- 
stituents, perhaps, will claim the right to judge—but 
the consciousness of having devoted our time and our 
energies, with untiring zeal, to the best interests of the 
city, whatever the judgment may be, will amply repay 
us for our sacrifices on the altar of public service. 

Through the enterprise of her merchants and her 
mechanical skill—by the aid of her scientific and lit- 
erary institutions, and by her munificent charities— 
and, more than all, by the indomitable energies of her 
people—Boston has acquired a commercial fame and 
an honorable reputation as a city, which neither New 
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England nor a continent can circumscribe nor diminish 
in moral grandeur. 

While the foundation of most of our structures of 
moral and material greatness is the work of another 
generation, it is our peculiar duty to complete, beautify, 
and adorn them, and, in our turn, to hand them down 
to our successors, strengthened and improved by the 
wisdom and accumulated experience of our day and 
generation. It is fortunate for those who have in 
charge these responsible duties, that they still have at 
their command the light of a few living monuments 
of wisdom spared to us from the past days of Boston’s 
glory and growing greatness. 

I need not say to you, sir, that the duties of chief 
magistrate of a large and populous city are both oner- 
ous and thankless. In support of the central govern- 
ment the people quietly pay into the public coffers their 
millions of dollars, by an insidious and almost imper- 
ceptible mode of taxation, without a murmur or com- 
plaint. But when a municipality makes a direct and 
lawful claim upon every man for a certain portion of 
his daily income for the support of public order, and 
every man is obliged to put his hand in his pocket and 
divide his means between his own and the public chest 
—and especially when a great majority of those who 
hold an elective franchise contribute but a small minor- 
ity of the public fund, it is rather to be accounted, an 
impossibility than a reasonable expectation that any 
man as chief magistrate of Boston should, for any con- 
siderable length of time, give general satisfaction to all 
classes of the people. 

Public burdens in this country fall with the least 
severity upon the two extremes of society—the rich and 
the poor; those who have abundant means of paying, 
and those who have nothing subject to taxation. Still 
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it is oftentimes one of the most difficult theories in 
government to carry into practical effect—to preserve 
the just rights and interests of both. In this respect, 
it must be a source of real satisfaction to yourself and 
your personal friends, that, while you have been just 
to the interests of wealth, you have been no less the 
friend and protector of the poor and humble. 

It gives me sincere pleasure to add my testimony, sir, 
—and I doubt not I speak the unanimous judgment of 
the Board,—to your unceasing endeavors to promote 
the interests of the city by a judicious system of street 
‘improvements—by a careful watchfulness over the pub- 
lic expenditures in the different departments—by im- 
proving and ornamenting the Common and public parks, 
(the necessary breathing places of a crowded city )—by 
the skilful and successful management of the public 
finances—by a rigid and faithful application of our 
sanitary laws—and, finally, by the preservation of the 
public peace and good order of the city. 

I cannot forego the occasion to express the great 
satisfaction and sincere pleasure I have had in my 
associations during the past year with the retiring 
members of this Board. ‘The uniform courtesy which 
I have received at their hands, collectively and indi- 
vidually, will ever be cherished by me in the fond and 
endearing recollections of true friendship. If we have 
sometimes differed in opinion on public measures, it has 
been the result of honest convictions of individual 
judgments, and not in the captious quibbling of party 
spirit. 

It only remains for me to do simply what I rose to 
perform—to ask permission to read and lay upon the 
Clerk’s table the resolution which I hold in my hand. 
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Resolved—That the thanks of this Board be tendered 
to the Hon. Benjamin Seaver, for the faithful and im- 
partial manner in which he has presided over our delib- 
erations during the past yéar, and for his ability, fidelity 
and devotion, to the best interests of the city, in the 
discharge of his duties as her chief magistrate; and on 
his retiring from his arduous and responsible duties, we 
tender him our best wishes for his future health, happi- 
ness, and prosperity. 


Alderman James Wurrttne having seconded the pass- 
age of the foregoing resolve with some pertinent re- 
marks, it was unanimously adopted. 


In reply to the said resolve His Honor, the Mayor, 
made the following address :— 
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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen : 


I return you my heartfelt thanks for the vote you 
have just passed, and especially for your constant co- 
operation and support in discharge of the onerous and 
multiplied duties of my office. In all our daily inter- 
course I cannot recall a single unkind word, or even an 
unkind expression toward me, from any one of its 
members—your urbanity and courtesy have been un- 
varied, and have largely contributed to lighten the often 
oppressive burdens which the faithful performance of 
the duties of this office has imposed upon me. For all 
these, I feel oppressed by a sense of indebtedness to 
you, both individually and collectively, which I have 
not the ability fully to discharge. I desire, also, to 
make my acknowledgments to the members of the other 
branch of the City Council, for the courtesy which they 
have extended to me. The only regret I feel in my 
retirement from office, is caused by the recollection that 
my association with so many gentlemen, whom I respect 
and esteem, is now to be dissolved, but I shall, how- 
ever, always recur to the period of our connection with 
pleasure and satisfaction. As this is the last opportu- 
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nity I shall have of addressing you officially, I shall take 
the liberty to allude briefly to some of the doings of 
the Board, and also of the City Council, during the 
past two years in which I[ have had the honor, by the 
favor of my fellow citizens, to hold this office. I con- 
sider this due, not only to you, but to myself and the 
people of Boston, whose public servants we have been, 
as to many of them, however intelligent, no opportunity 
can be afforded of knowing much of the precise con- 
dition of our municipal affairs, or the reasons and 
motives which govern our decisions, unless indeed, they 
devote more time, and investigation, to the various sub- 
jects than is consistent with their private pursuits. I 
beg leave, in advance, explicitly to say, that whatever 
of merit or of praise there may be in any thing which 
has been done for the general prosperity of our city, I 
award a large share of it to you; indeed, gentlemen, 
without your aid and concurrence, as well as of the 
other branch of the City Council, I could have done 
but little. Without further remark, I proceed to speak 
of the action of the City Government upon some few of 
the great interests of our city, during the period above 
mentioned, and, First, its Finances, a subject of great 
importance always, to all corporations, municipal or 
otherwise, who are under any indebtedness. ‘Two years 
ago, a large temporary debt existed for the Cochituate 
Water Works, which it was very desirable to place 
permanently for long periods, in order to avoid the in- 
convenience and loss certain to arise from being com- 
pelled to meet its payment at short periods, whatever 
might happen to the general condition of money affairs. 
Availing ourselves of the favorable state of things in 
this respect in Europe, the Committee on Finance, in 
April, 1852, sent one of their members, a gentleman 
highly qualified for the mission, to London, with 
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authority to negotiate a loan of one million of dollars, 
which was effected at a very satisfactory rate, [474 per 
cent. per annum] redeemable in twenty years in Lon- 
don. Shortly afterward, one million more was negoti- 
ated on the same terms, and during the present year, 
the City Council authorized, on my suggestion, a fur- 
ther loan to the extent of 600,000 dollars, to meet, in 
part, large payments amounting to about 900,000 dol- 
lars, falling due in this and the ensuing financial year, 
contracted for the Faneuil Hall Market House ;—this 
was also effected on the same favorable terms, redeem- 
able in London, in twenty-five years. Beside the fore- 
going, some other considerable loans have been author- 
ized and made with parties in Cuba, and Germany, by 
the issue of five per cent. dollar bonds, redeemable here 
in from five to thirty years, which have been placed at 
from 1 to 4’ per cent. premium, according to the time. 
The advantages of these transactions have been fully 
realized, and have saved a vast amount in interest, and 
enabled the Treasurer, not only to meet all due demands 
upon the City, but also to anticipate the payment of 
considerable sums before maturity, without a resort to 
temporary loans. ‘The Report of the Committee on the 
Reduction of the City Debt, just presented, will give all 
the necessary details on this subject, to which I beg 
leave to refer you. It is sufficient for my present pur- 
pose only further to say, that no City or State in the 
Union, has ever made so advantageous loans, and none 
enjoys, at this moment, a credit so enviable. ‘The con- 
fidence reposed in the good faith and responsibleness of 
our City is well founded, and nothing but mismanage- 
ment and imprudence on the part of its Municipal 
Government will shake this confidence, and prevent its 
continuance. The next subject to which I wish now 
to call attention, is the Public Lands. In my Inaugural 
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Address, a year ago, I recommended that this large in- 
terest should be placed in the charge of a Board of 
Commissioners. ‘The reason therein assigned for this 
measure met the approval of the City Council, and was 
adopted. The Board have just presented their first 
report, which gives a clear and concise account of that 
large property, showing its great importance, and giving 
reason for the most favorable expectations of its judi- 
clous management, under the care of the able and com- 
petent gentlemen composing the commission. 

The Public Schools. During the past two years, 
many improvements have been made conducive to 
economy and efficiency in conducting them, and those 
best informed on the subject, are of the opinion that 
they were never before accomplishing so much good. 

The Paving and Internal Health Department have 
been separated and placed under the supervision of two 
officers, in accordance with my recommendation, and 
experience, thus far, has demonstrated the great advan- 
tages of the change. It has produced a more strict 
accountability, and ensured a more prompt attention to 
these necessary and important branches of Municipal 
Government. ‘The City has been fortunate in securing 
the services of two most excellent and faithful officers 
at the head of these departments, leaving nothing to be 
desired in this respect. The general condition of our 
paving, streets, §c., has had the closest attention of the 
Committees on those subjects, and they are in a satis- 
factory condition. Many nuisances, injurious to the 
public health, have been discovered, and the Committee 
on Internal Health have forthwith caused them to be 
abated. During the present month, in consultation 
with that able officer, the City Physician, I offered to 
the Board for adoption, a system of sanitary measures, 
and of instructions to the police to be immediately put 
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in force, as a measure of prudence in view of the ap- 
prehension of the cholera. This system will, if fully © 
carried out, enable our successors to discover and re- 
move all those dangers to the public health, which 
always exist in large cities, unless the greatest vigilance 
is observed. 

Large additions have been made to the Street Lamps, 
agreeably to my suggestion a year ago. ‘The following 
statement will show the past and present condition of 
this department, viz :— 


GAS. Ort. WHoL-e No. 
Lamps lighted Dec. 1851, 1,198 1,516 2,514 
« «“ “ 1853, 2,002 1,040 3,042 
viz: Gas Lamps in E. B. 156 
ry Rael 5.7. 122 
Pe Cite 1.724 
2,002 


Gas lamps increased, 804—67% per cent. 

Oil lamps decreased, 276—21 per cent. nearly. 

In December, 1851, there were 21 gas lamps in East 
Boston, there are now 156. 

In December, 1851, there were 80 gas lamps in 
South Boston, there are now 122. 

Among other subjects of interest that have had the 
attention of the Board is that of Burials within the 
limits of the City ; an order was adopted, in accordance 
with my recommendation, prohibiting interments of the 
dead after the first of July last, in tombs in certain 
burial grounds and under churches, and although some 
exceptions, in particular cases have been made to this 
order, it gives me pleasure to say that there is reason 
to believe that the measure is approved by our citizens 
generally, and leads to the expectation that, before 
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Jong, the evil, whatever it may be, of burials within the 
City, will be entirely removed. 

Soon after I came into office, in 1852, I called the 
renewed attention of the City Council to the establish- 
ment of a Public Library, in aid of the efforts of my 
immediate and respected predecessor to this end, who 
had also shown his interest in it, by the gift of a con- 
siderable sum of money. ‘This communication led to 
vigorous measures on the part of the City Council, by 
which the Hon. Edward Everett, George ‘Ticknor, Esq., 
Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, and other distinguished citizens, 
were induced to give their efficient labors in its behalf. 
The able Report, from the pen of the two first-named 
gentlemen, was transmitted by me to Mr. Bates, and, it 
is believed, led that liberal minded gentleman to make 
his munificent proposal. Much labor and time have 
been bestowed by the Board of ‘Trustees and the Com- 
mittee on the subject, and, I doubt not, that the City 
will be able to retain the services of the present efficient 
Trustees until a building, upon the site purchased for 
it, shall be completed, and the Library fully established. 
In such hands it cannot fail to realize the most san- 
guine hopes of its friends, and become an institution of 
great usefulness, honorable alike to our City, and to 
those who have so generously given it pecuniary aid. 
But, gentlemen, there is one subject which interests me 
more than any other, and to which I felt it to be my 
imperative duty, specially to recommend to the favor- 
able consideration of the City Council, in my address 
a year ago, and which the experience of another year 
so impresses me with its importance, [ shall be par- 
doned for now referring to it. I allude to the necessity 
of providing additional and better accommodations for 
the Insane Poor. The number of patients at our Hos- 
pital is constantly much larger than it ought to be, and 
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many most distressing cases are continually brought to 
our knowledge, which we have been compelled to re- 
ject. Insanity among the poorer classes is, if possible, 
more dreadful than among the affluent; the latter can 
be provided for, so far as pecuniary means can do it; 
but not so with the poor. I have had respectable, 
hardy, and industrious men, apply to me for admission 
for their wives and mothers to the Hospital, whose hard 
earnings had been used, and whose time, by day and by 
night, had been given to the care and custody of these 
afflicted ones, and when informed that we could not 
relieve them from the charge, the manly tears have 
flowed down their honest faces, and they seemed to be 
in despair. But Iam happy, however, to be able to 
say that something has been accomplished tgwards sup- 
plying this pressing want. Information has been ob- 
tained—many gentlemen of the City Council are now 
much interested in the subject—the fact of the need for 
further immediate accommodations has been declared 
by a Resolve, recently adopted by both branches of the 
Council, and some plans are now in progress for the 
consummation of the object. I have not spoken so fully 
upon this subject, because I suppose we can do any 
thing to aid the object, except in a private capacity as 
citizens, but in the hope that it may have some proper 
influence on our successors. I have now discharged 
my duty in regard to it, and the responsibility devolves 
upon others. I cannot, and will not, doubt that they 
will fully and promptly meet the responsibility. 

In the Watch and Police Departments some improve- 
ments have been introduced during the past two years, 
and it is believed that they are now in as satisfactory 
a condition as they can be under the present separate 
system. The Police Department is conducted with 
efficiency by its able Chief and his Deputies, who are 
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assiduous and faithful in the discharge of their duties, 
which are performed quietly and without unnecessary 
display. In recommending an increase in the street 
lamps, I had in view a reduction of the Watch, but as 
I have felt unwilling that any discharges should be 
made at this season of the year, I have delayed calling 
your attention to the subject. I think that a diminu- 
tion of twenty-five or thirty men next spring would be 
perfectly safe, which would lessen the expense of this 
department about ten thousand dollars; and a further 
gradual reduction might thereafter be found expedient. 

I wish particularly to refer to the law entitled “An 
Act concerning the Manufacture and Sale of Spirituous 
or Intoxicating Liquors,” to show how unfounded and 
groundless, have been the charges often made by respect- 
able persons against the Board of Mayor and Aldermen 
in relation to this subject. Previous to the passage of 
the law above mentioned, a large majority of the Board 
considered it to be expedient to exercise the authority 
vested in them in the former statute, to grant licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors to innholders and 
others, which appeared to them to be the only way in 
which its unlimited sale by improper persons could be 
diminished, or controlled. Licenses were granted to 
fifty victuallers, and ninety-one innholders, one hun- 
dred and forty-one in all, to sell for use on the premises 
—to two hundred and sixty-one retailers, to sell to 
carry away; in all, four hundred and sixty-one. Be- 
side these, a considerable number of druggists and 
apothecaries were licensed to sell for medicinal and 
mechanical purposes. A much larger number of ap- 
plications were refused altogether. Instructions were 
immediately given to the Watch and Police to com- 
plain of all persons who sold without a license, and, 
forthwith, more than one hundred cases were pre- 
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sented to the Grand Jury, nearly all of which 
were tried and the parties convicted. No sales, by 
those licensed, were made on the Sabbath, and there 
was every reason to believe that the objectionable 
“tippling shops” could have been closed, if the law 
under which the Board then acted, had not been re- 
pealed; but the new law went into operation, and the 
Board could only resort to that, for the suppression of 
the traffic. It was charged upon the Board, that by 
granting these licenses it nullified the existing law. At 
the time they were granted the old law was in force, and 
the Board therefore only carried into effect its intentions 
and provisions. How could it nullify a law which did not 
then exist, and the passage of which was extremely doubt- 
ful? Such was the state of things when the present 
law was enacted, a law which, in the language of Gov- 
vernor Boutwell, who on one day vetoed, and within 
five days thereafter approved it, “contains new princi- 
ples of legislation, and was of doubtful expediency,” 
Under such circumstances, what was the proper course 
for this Board to pursue in reference to the duties, if 
any, that it imposed upon it? Whatever those duties, 
when ascertained, might be, it was the determination 
of the Board to discharge them without fear or favor. 
How then could the Board understand what these duties 
were, but to apply to its able legal adviser? This was 
done immediately after the law went into effect, and 
not a single duty which, by the opinion of that officer, 
was imposed upon the Board, was avoided or attempted 
to be avoided; subsequently (in the present year) the 
opinion of the acting Solicitor was again requested in 
the following words, viz: ‘‘ whether there has been any 
legislation or decision of the Courts, modifying the 
duties of the Mayor and Aldermen, under the Act con- 
cerning the Manufacture and Sale of Spirituous or In- 
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toxicating Liquors, passed on the 22d of May, 1852, 
since the date of the opinion of the City Solicitor, on 
the 3lst of August, 1852.” In answer to the above, 
the acting Solicitor gave an elaborate opinion which 
was concurred in by Mr. Sidney Bartlett, and Mr. 
George S. Hillard, who say, that “they have examined 
the analysis of the Act concerning the Manufacture 
and Sale of Spirituous and Intoxicating Liquors, drawn 
up by Mr. Rogers, and his views of its construction, 
and of the duties imposed by its terms on the Mayor 
and Aldermen of cities, and, are of opinion, that the 
same are fully and accurately stated.” In that opinion, 
the acting Solicitor says,—“<I beg leave to state that 
the provisions of said Act remain unchanged, and that 
he is not aware of any decision of the Courts which 
effects the question of the duties of the Mayor and 
Aldermen in the premises.” In the first opinion by Mr. 
Booth, he says,—‘* It is to be remarked, that the ex- 
ecution of this law, except in the appointment and 
qualification of agents to sell and manufacture liquors, 
devolves, in the first instance, on the citizens at large, 
and not on any constituted authorities.” Mr. Rogers, the 
acting Solicitor, states as follows, viz :—‘“ By the eighth 
section, it is declared to be the duty of the Mayor and 
Aldermen to commence an action in behalf of the City, 
against any person guilty of a violation of any of the 
provisions of this Act, on being informed of the same, 
and being furnished with reasonable proof of the fact. 
It is manifest, that the proof which is to be furnished to 
the Mayor and Aldermen, as the basis of their action, 
must be such as to satisfy them, not only that the of- 
fence alleged has been committed, but that it can be 
legally proved in Court. And, as Mr. Booth very prop- 
erly suggests, it would be well that the information 
given to the Mayor and Aldermen should be in writing, 
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and be accompanied with a full statement of all the 
evidence relied on to prove the violation of the law, 
and the names and residences of the witnesses by whom 
the facts can be proved. Until such information is 
given, and such proof furnished to the Mayor and 
Aldermen as the Act requires, the terms of this section 
impose no duty upon the Board to commence a prose- 
cution against any person guilty of a violation of its 
provisions.” ‘The Board have, at all times, been ready 
to receive and hear complaints under the said section 
of the law, but up to this present hour none have been 
made. Much complaint has been made that the Board 
has not “ executed the law.” Such complainants forget 
that this “requires courts, constables, witnesses, and 
jurors.” Why, then, charge the Mayor and Aldermen 
with neglect of duty, for not assuming the functions of 
all these offices? All the Board can do, must be done 
under, and in accordance with the law, as it cannot be 
presumed that any persons, however zealous for its 
execution, desire the Mayor and Aldermen to attempt 
by violence, or Lynch law, to carry out its provisions. 
Every known duty which the present statute imposes 
upon this Board, has been fully performed. What 
more can be asked, what more can be expected by any 
reasonable man? I submit these questions to the can- 
did, fair minded citizens of Boston, and abide their an- 
swer. It cannot be supposed that any persons are so 
unreasonable as to complain of the Mayor and Alder- 
men that the law is complicated, “contains new princi- 
ples of legislation—is of doubtful expediency.” The 
Legislature and its friends, who aided its enactment, 
are alone responsible for these. 

I might refer to many other subjects of less impor- 
tance, which have had the attention of the Board during 
the last two years, such as ornamenting the Common 
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and other Public Grounds, &c., which, I believe, have 
given general satisfaction, but it is not the proper time, 
nor is it necessary, to go into any detail in regard to 
these, as what has been done in this respect is, 1 pre- 
sume, well known to all. 

It affords me the highest pleasure, to be able to say, 
that the general condition of our city, in a moral point 
of view, is very satisfactory; good order prevails to a 
remarkable degree, comparing favorably, in this respect, 
with any city in the country. This is shown by the 
records of our courts, and by the quiet of our streets. 
It is not, however, denied that there is a great amount 
of depravity and crime existing here, but these are to 
be expected in any large city. Happily there is an- 
other side to this account, which should be distinctly 
stated by all who wish to deal fairly with the subject, 
viz: the daily good deeds performed by all classes of our 
people—the poor as well as the rich—these will be found 
to be in a much greater ratio than the crimes. ‘There are 
no statistics of the good deeds daily performed—no 
figures to show this, as in the opposite case, but no 
man can doubt the fact, who gives the slightest atten- 
tion to the subject. It is but fair, therefore, to say, 
that good deeds are the general rule among us, and 
crime the exception. 

All unwarranted and false statements, injurious to 
the business or character of our city, ought to be dis- 
countenanced and rebuked by all good citizens. Gentle- 
men, I have had painful experience, that no man can 
discharge the duties of this office, fearlessly and faith- 
fully, without incurring the displeasure of many intelli- 
gent and respectable persons, whose private interests or 
plans may be thwarted, or their particular views on any 
subject disappointed, by the course which may be hon- 
estly pursued by its incumbent. ‘This displeasure will 
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be manifested by factious opposition, tending to unsettle 
the confidence of many persons in him, who are not 
well informed in relation to the facts in such cases. 
This course of action has a tendency to deter high 
minded men from accepting the office, and I therefore 
respectfully make these suggestions as worthy the con- 
sideration of all who have at heart the welfare of the 
City. 

Before closing my remarks, I wish to repeat that I 
impute to myself but a humble. share in whatever has 
been praiseworthy and useful in the doings of the Gov- 
ernment, and I regret, therefore, that it seemed neces- 
sary that I should-so often speak of my own part in 
them. And now, gentlemen, with a consciousness that 
I have, “ to the best of my ability and understanding,” 
devoted all my time and efforts for the promotion of 
the welfare of our City, I retire from this office with 
far more pleasure than I experienced when I entered it. 
Against this consciousness, a re-election by the unani- 
mous vote of my fellow citizens would, in my view, 
have been as nothing. 

I trust that it will not be considered presumptuous 
in me, to adopt, in conclusion, the language of a dis- 
tinguished and venerable predecessor,* yet living in the 
enjoyment of health, and of all his remarkable powers 
of mind—honored and honorable,—* Whatever errors 
have been committed, and doubtless there have been 
many—have you found in me any thing selfish, any 
thing personal, any thing mercenary ?” 


* Address of Hon. Josiah Quincy, to the Board of Aldermen, on his retir-— 
ment from office in January, 1829. 
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In Common Councit, DECEMBER 30, 1853. 


Mr. SPRAGUE submitted the following resolution, which was read 
by the Clerk, and passed by a unanimous vote. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Board be presented to Henry 
J. GARDNER, Esq., for his promptness and impartiality, and the able, 
courteous and dignified manner which he has manifested in the dis- 
charge of his duties, as President of the Common Council, during 
the past year. 


Upon the adoption of the resolution, the PrresipENnT delivered an 
address to the Common Council; and thereupon 


Mr. RusseLxL submitted the following order, which was unani- 
mously adopted. 


Ordered, That the PresipENT be requested to furnish a copy of 
his remarks, that the same may be printed with the foregoing resolve. 


Attest : ; W. P. Greece, Clerk C. C. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen of the Common Council: 


Friends and associates, who have been connected 
with me in this branch of the Municipal Government 
for the past year,— 

I warmly thank you for the crowning signal of your 
approbation of the manner in which my official duties 
have been performed, during the period we have been 
together. It is with deep emotion I realize that this 
hour closes my connection with the labors of this cham- 
ber. In looking back, it seems but a few weeks since 
I first took my seat as a member of this Board, almost 
wholly unacquainted with the trusts and duties that 
necessarily attached to it. JI can scarcely now feel that 
four years have elapsed since that night, so freshly do 
its memories cling tome. But the Municipal Record 
bears such unerring record upon its pages. | 

In reviewing the proceedings of those years,—the 
various votes and speeches, and acts that they bear 
witness to, I feel a just pride that now, when the test 
of time has been applied to them, and they are seen in 
the light of experience, there are few, if any, I would 
wish to alter. Now, too, that my duties here are ended, 
I can confidently claim the suffrages of my associates, 
that, in all I have done, I have been guided by a desire 
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to promote the public good, and have not allowed sect, 
or party, or locality, private friendship, or personal un- 
popularity, to sway my course from that which my best 
judgment taught me was the path of duty. The unex- 
pected and unusual unanimity with which you placed 
me here at the commencement of the year, was evidence 
that you believed I should so act,—your unanimous 
vote of thanks just now passed, I hail as the verdict 
that, in your judgment, that confidence was not entirely 
misplaced. 

But I gladly turn from personal references, that may, 
perhaps, be excused to a greater extent on an occasion 
like this, than good taste usually allows, to speak of 
matters more congenial to my wishes, and to which my 
thoughts turn earnestly at this our parting hour. I 
would, as I look round from one well known face to 
another, bear signal testimony to the manner in which 
you have, one and all, performed the duties entrusted 
to you. The meagre reports of what each one says and 
does, and an occasional perusal of a chance list of the 
yeas and nays in the daily journals, is all that many of 
the community know, or imagine, of the labors requisite 
to perform the duties of Councilmen. Many do not 
realize that the mere attendance at their regular meet- 
ings, is not all that is necessary. ‘The labors of the Com- 
mittee Room are too often forgotten by those for whose 
benefit these fatiguing duties are performed; the fre- 
quent necessity of visiting streets and school-houses, 
public lands and institutions, at distant and varying 
parts of the City—the patient hearing of counsel and 
witnesses, sometimes continued day after day—the con- 
stant and wearying attention to small details and confiict- 
ing interests—these all tend to make up the duties you 
have been called upon to perform. ‘There are some 
here, and the number of such is considerable, to whose 
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necessary Committee labors, performed as conscien- 
tiously as they felt it their duty to perform them, dur- 
ing this year have consumed time and labor that could 
not be commanded in private business short of thou- 
sands of dollars. There are some here whose time has 
been, in business hours, wholly devoted to the interests 
of the City: others there are, a large portion of whose 
services has been given to their official duties. Others 
still, have had less onerous duties laid upon them, but 
all, without exception, deserve, as they shall receive, 
this public hearty recognition of their devoted services. 

I am told by our efficient Clerk—the bulky record 
of our proceedings also shows it—that much more busi- 
ness has been transacted by the present Council than 
by any of its predecessors. Prominent among its labors, 
as being of probable benefit to our City, may be men- 
tioned the vote to erect a building for a Free Public 
Library. This settles the question that, quite soon, 
our whole population will have opened to them the 
exhaustless treasures of literature, without money and 
without price. A noble generosity has given us a 
glorious beginning ; and, I doubt not, ere the building 
is finished, other liberal contributions will be ready for 
its shelves. I wish that the name of our honored and 
greatest benefactor might be imperishably connected 
with the institution ke has so nich ly aided to per- 
petuate. 

The establishment of the Board of Land Cotuaata 
sioners is, perhaps, second, in importance, to no other 
question that has received your sanction. We have 
now a Commission, not shifting annually, as the old 
Committee on Public Lands of necessity did, but of 
such degree of permanence, and changing, one by one, 
so gradually, as to ensure a constant knowledge to its 
members, of the duties and interests of the City, in the 
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improvement and disposal of its public domain. This 
trust is pecuniarily the greatest in charge of the City. 
If judiciously administered it will, before long, go far 
to extinguish her public debt. While, if squandered 
away or mismanaged, the City has nothing left but the 
annual taxes for all her expenditures. I have the best 
of reasons to know, that the action of the City Council 
regarding our Public Lands, is as perfectly understood, 
and as carefully criticised, among many of the bankers 
and money-lenders of London, as among those of State 
Street. Judicious action in this branch of our affairs 
will go as far in maintaining our financial credit, as in 
any other department. While I cannot say as much 
of some preceding years, I think the action of the 
Government this year to have been eminently judicious. 

The decision of the Council, as to the removal of the 
inmates of the House of Industry to Deer Island, and 
the furnishing and occupancy of the Alms House there, 
was dictated, not only by wise forecast, but equally by 
a common sentiment of humanity for the suffering poor. 
We found our poor divided about equally in two estab- 
lishments, miles apart. ‘The one portion at South 
Boston, in an old building unsuited to their necessities, 
and absolutely requiring rebuilding, or repairs and 
alterations, almost equivalent thereto, and situated on 
land of great value for other purposes. The other por- 
tion were actually living in old ten pin alleys, on an 
island in the harbor, unsuited to the habitation of 
human beings, especially while sick and suffering. At 
the same time we had an edifice of brick, built at great 
cost and paid for, combining every advantage in struc- 
ture that experience could dictate, and capable of ac- 
commodating under one roof all our paupers, and all 
we should be likely to have for many years to come, 
while the building could not be used or advantageously 
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disposed of for any other purpose. Without entering 
into the question of the expediency of erecting it in the 
first place, it is clearly evident from the mere statement 
of facts, that it was the plain dictate of expediency, 
economy and humanity, to occupy it now. It, more- 
over, seems that this decision of necessity involves an- 
other of great consequence. That no more pauper 
establishments shall be erected in South Boston, but 
that the immensely valuable and extensive tracts of 
land belonging to the City there, amounting to 131 
acres, shall be reclaimed from their present uses, and 
ere long be sold for large sums, to be occupied by a 
producing, tax-paying population. 

This, the popular branch of the Government, is pe- 
culiarly charged with its financial matters. We have 
ereat reason to congratulate ourselves, that under the 
wise and skilful supervision they have received, they 
are in such a satisfactory condition. No city can be 
prosperous, and no constituency satisfied, unless econ- 
omy is the cardinal policy of its rulers, and its fiscal 
affairs are wisely and judiciously administered. ‘The 
present Government can transmit this trust to our suc- 
cessors with conscious satisfaction at the position in 
which they will receive it from our hands. 

I have briefly glanced at a few of the more prominent 
questions, that this branch of the Government have 
sanctioned during the present municipal year. I know 
that the duties of the President of the Common Coun- 
cil, are detailed in a few short sentences in the Revised 
Ordinances, and that perhaps I am invading the do- 
main of another in what I am about to say. But the 
importance, in my judgment, of some of the points I 
shall allude to, must be my excuse for referring to them. 
Neither am I overstepping the limits that have been 
marked out by some of my valued predecessors. 
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I am fully satisfied from my experience here, that 
the City Charter needs revision, and that a new draft 
of it should be made. In some important particulars 
it should be amended. For the period, and under the 
circumstances for which it was drawn, it is an admir- 
able instrument. The theory of our Charter and its 
beneficent checks and balances, have been incorporated 
into every one since granted in our State. Its influence 
has extended too beyond our own boundaries, and 
has modified the municipal regulations of sister cities 
elsewhere. ‘The Charter adopted a few weeks since, by 
the City of New York, by thirty-five thousand out of 
forty thousand votes, in lieu of her previously defective 
one, is, in most of its forms, an assimilation to ours, 
and in some is identical with it. 

As time has passed on, however, our predecessors 
have found many changes, of greater or less moment, 
that experience has rendered desirable. The Charter 
was prepared and adopted when Boston contained but 
about one quarter of its present population, and, in 
many other respects, was far different from what it now 
is, and will soon become. To argue that what was the 
best, is still, and must always remain so, is to suppose 
that the garments of a half grown boy will be large 
- enough or long enough for the full stature of the man. 

Lhe Charter was adopted by the citizens, March 4th, 
1822. As early as 1825 the people accepted an Act 
of the Legislature, altering the period of the City elec- 
tion and the time of commencing the municipal year. 
In 18380 another amendment was adopted regarding 
the election of Mayor. In 1831 a third amendment 
was passed, respecting the time for holding the Conven- 
tion to fix the number of representatives. In 1835 
quite an important one was incorporated into the Char- 
ter, doubling the number of the Grammar School Com- 
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mittee. The Revised Statutes next introduced a num- 
ber of essential modifications into it. In 1845 the follow- 
ing alterations and additions were also adopted, to author- 
ize any portion of the Board of Mayor and Aldermen 
elected, or if none are chosen, the President of the Com- 
mon Council to issue warrants for farther trials—and 
also to fill any vacancies that may occur in either 
branch of the City Council—to elect Ward Officers, 
pro tempore,—legalizing their action though removing 
from the Ward, and authorizing the Chairman of the 
Aldermen to act as Mayor in the absence or non 
election of that officer. In 1850 the Legislature author- 
ized the Wards to be based upon legal voters, instead. of 
population, and the past year partial concurrent action 
has been granted this Board regarding expenditures for 
Public Buildings, and laying out and widening streets. 
These numerous amendments, some of which, are in 
important particulars, tend to show the necessity in the 
opinions of past governments to alter the Charter, so 
as to conform with the growing or varying demands of 
our City. At the same time, they render the bearings © 
of the Charter more obscure and loose than is advisable. 
Our late able City Solicitor, in the preface to the Re- 
vised Ordinances, says,—* ‘The City Charter has been 
amended so often, and in so many different parts, that 
it is necessary to consult several different acts of the 
Legislature, to find out what the present rights and 
duties of the City are.” As long ago as 1838, the 
necessity of a new draft of the Charter became so ap- 
parent, that a Committee was appointed among whom 
were ex-Mayors Chapman and Quincy, Jr., to prepare 
the same, with a statement of its necessity. This was 
done, and the question was submitted to the citizens, 
but the whole matter was defeated owing to a proviso 
to elect the Overseers of the Poor by the City Council, 
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instead of by the people, as was then the case, is now, 
and, I trust, will continue to be. The matter remained in 
this shape until 184], when another Committee was 
appointed, among whom were the then Mayor Chap- 
man, and Alderman Wetmore, who unanimously recome 
mended the adoption of a new draft, and presented that 
of 1838, omitting the objectionable proviso. ‘This 
passed both branches of the City Council by large 
majorities, but reached the Legislature too late for its 
action. This matter was afterwards recommended by 
Peleg W. Chandler, Esq., when President of this Board, 
but no definite action has since been had. One of 
these Committees states what, I doubt not, many of 
you have felt from experience, that, “The imperfect 
condition of the present Charter of the City has long 
been manifest to members of the City Council, and to 
the various officers who have been called to act im- 
mediately under its provisions.” And the other says, 
“Tt was not, of course, to be expected that the first 
draft of an instrument, embracing so many subjects and 
details, * * * should be framed with such accu- 
racy as to meet all the emergencies that might occur.” 
As before stated, new difficulties now arise also, from 
the many separate amendments, and the special laws 
since passed, referring to the cities of the Common- 
wealth. 

Another, and the chief object in suggesting a gen- 
eral revision, is to submit that a number of changes 
could, at the present time, be incorporated into the 
Charter very much for the benefit of the City. There 
are many specific changes | would commend to the 
consideration of our successors, did I feel at liberty to 
do so. 

This hour reminds me of one, however, that I warmly 
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approve, appertaining to this branch of the Govern- 
ment exclusively. There is but one member of the 
present Council who was associated with me here two 
years ago,—and but two members of the last Council 
are elected to the next. Thirty-four, or two-thirds 
nearly, of this Board, are here in their first year, and 
yet but nineteen of our whole number, who bid one 
another farewell here to-night, will be officially present at 
the organization of the new Council on Monday morn- 
ing. ‘These are fresh illustrations of the too rapid 
changes that take place in this Hall, but they are no 
more striking than others, the Municipal Register of 
late years reveals. 

Now I fully believe such wholesale and frequent 
changes are detrimental to the best interests of the City. 
We come here the first year as learners—we are ap- 
prentices in municipal legislation,—and if some get to 
be tolerable journeymen the second, it is only after 
patient study, and careful attention to the details of 
municipal affairs. In fact, the City is governed too 
much by the City Council, acting under the advice of 
the Heads of the Departments,—when, by the theory 
of our Charter, it should be controlled by the Heads of 
Departments, under the direction of the City Council. 
A remedy suggests itself at once for this evil. It is to 
lengthen the term of service. Amend the Charter so 
as, without changing the number of the Council, ‘to 
allow each Ward to elect two members every year, to 
act for the term of two years. This would give a 
greater degree of stability to the Council than it now 
possesses, preventing more than half the members from 
being changed at any one time. While I would not 
put off the day of accountability too far, by prolonging 
the term of office unreasonably, I think if a Council- 
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man errs at all, it is generally on the side of too closely 
following the shifting breezes of popular sentiment, 
rather than acting in honest independence of it. 

I will not conceal my belief that changes are also 
desirable, in regard to other branches of the City Gov- 
ernment. Four years ago, my name will be found in 
the Clerk’s annals, recorded in favor of an alteration in 
the Charter, by increasing the number of Aldermen to 
twelve, one to be chosen by the citizens of each Ward. 
My views on this subject are still what they then were, 
and but for a singular blunder of a legislative committee, 
such an amendment would doubtless have been adopted 
by the people two years ago. The increasing duties 
appertaining to the office seem to demand a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of Aldermen, and the pop- 
ular desire appears stronger every year that they should 
be chosen by Wards. ‘The chief objection to the change 
is that then, the Mayor, representing the whole City, 
would have no vote or power over an Alderman, the 
exponent of butasingle Ward. ‘This could, and should 
be obviated by modifying the duties of the Mayor, so 
as to remove him from the Board of Aldermen, and to 
give him a veto power upon the concurrent action of 
the other two branches of the government. His position 
is now one of the most undesirable and unfortunate 
that can be conceived. He may have the most honest 
intentions and best motives in the world, but with a 
single vote only in nine, he has little power to secure 
the good or postpone the evil. He is responsible for 
the mistakes or misdoings of his associates, without the 
ability of disavowing them if he would, and is supreme in 
nothing but in being the natural, if not necessary target 
for popular misrepresentation and blame. Like a lion 
in a cage, he cannot escape—he cannot bite, but must 
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submit; with the best grace in his power, to whatever 
treatment he may receive from his keepers. 

Were I a member of the future Council I would vote 
for all the changes I have hastily indicated, and in 
placing them on record I would add, that there are 
others of perhaps not less prominence, which time for- 
bids my even alluding to. Unprompted, they spring to 
your thoughts as I now speak. Scarcely a session is 
held, but during debate some desirable reform is re- 
ferred to, which the Charter does not authorize, and 
annually much unnecessary and some objectionable 
forms must be gone through with, to meet its require- 
ments. 

Next Monday, when the new Council assembles, three 
Wards will be partially unrepresented in its organiza- 
tion, to the aggregate of one-eleventh of the whole 
number of its members, through an unwise restriction 
in the Charter that limits meetings for their choice to 
three days after the annual election. The anomaly is 
thus exhibited in the Charter, of repeated meetings be- 
ing authorized and held to fill vacancies in one branch 
of the Government, and forbidden to fill those existing 
in the other. The people have the same right and 
reason for being fully represented in both. Many such 
evils could be removed—much expense saved—and de- 
sirable reforms introduced by its revision,—and by sub- 
mitting the new draft in separate chapters to the people, 
before applying to the Legislature, the popular desire 
could be ascertained as to the general details, and the 
popular sanction, or veto, obtained on the proposed 
changes. This new draft might be prepared by the 
Joint Standing Committee on Ordinances, acting under 
the advice of the City Solicitor, without cost, or by a 
Commission elected by the City Council, at an expense 
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trifling, compared with the advantages consequent up- 
on it. 

Gentlemen, we have been an unusually harmonious 
and friendly body. On all occasions I have observed 
a desire to obey cheerfully the rules of decorum and 
propriety, and if, at any time, I have permitted remarks 
to be made that have given pain or offence, I extremely 
regret it. A constant deference to my decisions has, 
perhaps, made me less willing to notice unintentional 
or momentary infringements of strict parliamentary 
rules. Asa whole, no body of which I have ever been 
a member has shown more uniform courtesy and re- 
spect, both to the presiding officer, and to one another. 

I can but recall, with gratitude, the fact that, this 
Board, numbering among its members, during the year, 
from resignations and the filling of vacancies, a larger 
number of individuals, I believe, than any of its prede- 
cessors, has had (with a single exception), such marked 
exemption from calamity and illness. Yet I remember 
that when I open the Municipal Register, for the new 
year, I shall find starred the names of five past members 
who have been associated in office with me here. ‘Their 
names all now stand unmarked in the catalogue, and 
they all, when we commenced our duties at the opening 
year, bid as fair as any of us to see its close. One of them 
was our esteemed and lamented colleague, whose sud- 
den departure seems, even now, unreal, so saddening 
and so recent is it. One whose cordial greeting wel- 
comed us here down to the very last month of our 
session. One for whose departure our sincere and 
heartfelt resolutions of condolence and regret, were but 
afew days since written in our Record. ‘There was 
another, to whom some of us were peculiarly attached 
from long official intercourse, and for whom we cherished 
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a sincere esteem for his purity of character, his unusual 
mental endowments, and the integrity of his municipal 
services,— who was struck down in the midst of his 
usefulness, and with a suddenness that made more as- 
tounding his death. Two others, whose illness was 
more protracted, and whose term of office more distant, 
were both prominent in their spheres and avocations, 
and both commanded the regard and respect of their 
associates.—and one of them had no inconsiderable 
influence as a sound lawyer and ready debater in the 
action of this chamber. And the fifth, within a week, 
has been added to the list. One who was a prominent 
member of this body, during two of the years that I 
have served here, and who was, I believe, the youngest 
of the Board. He, too, was a man of education, beloved 
by his acquaintances, and bid fair, had his life been 
spared him, to have been prominent im society. Dur- 
ing the present year also, some of our most distinguished 
citizens who, in years gone by, have been members of 
the Council, have fallen. Some of them were among 
the fathers of our municipal history. Three of them 
members of the first Common Council of the City of 
Boston,—that list of distinguished names where, alas, 
the unstarred, so few are they, are now the exceptions 
to the general rule on the first printed page of our past 
mem bers. 

There will be one asterisk, gentlemen, on our list the 
next year—may it be many long seasons before another 
is added to it, and then to whomsoever of our names it 
may be attached, and we none know whose it shall be, 
may that name have acquired for itself the character of 
integrity, and uprightness, and devotion to christian 
duty, like his who was of us and others of our prede- 
cessors whose loss we now deplore. 

But, gentlemen, I must conclude. Many of us met 
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here twelve months since as strangers—we all leave 
here to-night as friends. As addressing friends, then, 
I resign the chair with the earnest hope that you may 
each, and all, be blessed in every relation of life,—and 
crowned with the happiness of conscious usefulness 
and integrity, here and hereafter. 
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